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MOHAMMADAN WONIEN IN INDIA. 


A Meeting of tlie National Indian Association was held 
on Thursday evening, July 1st,, at tlie Society of Arts, John 
{Street, Adelphi, when a Paper was read by Mr. Syed Hassan, 
of Glide, on the “ Social Position and Education of Moham- 
madan Women in India.” The chair was taken by Sir John 
Pudd Phear, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. The lecturer,, 
having been introduced by the Cliairman, read as follows : — 

Th : . ask which I have undertaken — the task of delivering a 
lecture on the social position and education of Mohammadan 
womon in India — is one of peculiar difficulty. The nature of 
the subject requires delicate handling, tact, and experience. It 
would have been better if some one abler than myself had 
undertaken the duty which has been imposed upon me, for 
feel that a great responsibility rests upon one who stands forth 
as the representative of a particular community to illustrate and 
explain their customs and institutions to outsiders. 

I may he allowed to promise that this address I deal with 
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internal life of a fteotion of your Indian fellow -subjects, 
en aocount of their religion are known as Mohammadans 
nr Hussnlmaiis, and who constitute a large proportion of the 
Mtire p 6 pulation of India. Belonging as I do to the^Moham- 
mad^n community, I beg to be distinctly understood that I do 
tK)t stand be:^or^you to advocate a cause or to support a system, 
llbut eim^y to narrate facts and draw legitimate conclusions 
mm them. 

The first point to which in this paper attention should 
primarily bo directed is the Zanana hystem. It is on this subject 
that English peo2)le entertain more erroneous notions than on 
any other connected with Eastern life and maanors. The word 
Zanana is derived from a Persian word which means a lady, 
and is applied to any thing or any place belonging to women 
The counterpart in "Western Asia is Ha/tam — an Arabic word 
signifying a sacred place. That portion of a house which is 
occupied by the female members of the family is therefore called 
the Haram— for it is regarded as a sanctuary consecrated to 
them, and inaccessible to the intrusion of any man. Ever}'* 
Mohammadan houso has got a Haram or Zanana. The ac- 
commodation afforded by the Haram of course varies according 
to the means of the indhiduaL It may be a palatial residence 
with all the comforts which Wealth can su2)ply or oriental fancy 
can devise; or it may be the lowly dwelling of one in the 
humbler walks of life, with a room or two built round a central 
courtyard. But even in unpretentious households a garden 
*may often be found attached to the female apartments And 
the param is always so situated as to be beyond the rude gaze 
of impertinent cuziosity. 

In all oases in which the means of the family permit, the 
female members keep themselves secluded in the Haram, and in 
India they seldom walk out in public. If visits have to be paid 
the vehicles are screened. Perhaps in*aU parts of the world 
i»the pleasures of shopping have a peculiar fascination for ladies, 
the mysteq^of which the male sex cannot pretend to divine* 
To pleasure it is not necessary for an Indian lady to 

go to thJI^rket or bazaar, for the customs of the country give 
her the privilege of seeing all thingo at her own house. 




habit of keepings the women in confinement. It would be more 
in accordance with facts if it was stated that in some Eastern 
countries women kept themselves secluded. 

It is not, however, all Mohammadan women that can keep 
themselves thus secluded. Those who must earn their livelihood 
or go about on household duties do so unhesitatingly. They 
comprise, generally speaking, the class of people who would be 
excluded from the ordinary signification of the word ‘‘ lady,” but 
who are, notwithstanding, honest and respectable. Vicissitudes 
of fortune sometimes compel even more highly bred wooden to 
forfeit the distinction of parda nashln, and to put up with their 
altered circumstances. It must be noticed here that the mere 
fact of these women being unable to enjoy the higher privilege 
of keeping to the Haram does not in the eyes of any class of 
the community of India constitute a reproach to them or a 
reflection on their character. In fact the rakon ffeire of the- 
Zanana system seems to have been completely misunderstood. 
It is not, as many would suppose, intended to keep women ki 
check, or to shut them up, but to satisfy their own desire of 
following a custom which has become deeply rooted in the 
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iBoj.* and to pay dofer^® *o ideas of the req,uiremen,t8 of 
tiieae made to , chan^, If our latlies 

to tynlr thaW^® extent to whic^ they carry theur reserve 
Ifl ttnneooBSflxy, tlouht that the Zanaha system will 

; ':|orthwithheii^®^*®»f®"®®P®Jid“S«?tent. * • 

The ^ues^ of the Zanana system seems ta , 

te custom existed amoug the Athe- 
nians^" and Oriental nations, and the Prophet of Arabia 

** evidently^ ^ ^ however introduced, it 

has reeo"^ climax in India. In other Mohammadan coun- 
. triej^ ^ api>ear in public, and in some even without tho 
anc'^ trance of a veil. In 8iam Mohammadan ladies go about 
almost as English ladies do here, and I am informed 
^^in that country temporary Mohammadan sojourners from 
allow their women the same liberty. In Java Mobam- 
'^Saadan ladies of rank are constantly invited to Dutch receptions, 
*^and levees and public dinners. In the Eelyat or tribal commu.- 
iiilies of Persia women are not only free to go out, but may 
constantly be seen riding on horseback. Among the nomad 
tribes of Arabia, and even among tlie citizens of Turkey, females 
often take liealthy exercise. ' 

In the face of these facts it cau hardly be contended that 
the Zanana system was introduced into India by the Moham- 
mad ans, - The evidence which is brought forward in support of 
this charge consists of the records of ancient Hindu writers, 
from which it would appear that some Hindu queens were in 
the habit of appearing in public in the discharge of their 
queenly duties. Supposing those records to be j)erfectly reli- 
able||P^ evidence is by no means suf^cient to substantiate the 
charge. Mohammadan queens and empresses have often done 
.the some, and even in our own time her late Highness Nawab 
Secundra Begum always held her public levoes and reviewed 
her troops in person on horseback. 

. There can be little doubt that the custom of female seclusion 
bri^nl|ed in the distant past ; that it was introduced by 
royalty t(^(guard its favourites from the public gaze, and fashion 
ciystaUised it. Every man with the smallest pretension to re* 

* Bawliason’s Hist, of the Fire Ancieut Monarchies of the &st. 
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Bpectabijity hid hie wife and femalja fi^ongings from the rude 
gaze of the masses.’*. But setting asiAs^the eonventienAlities 
of the Zanana system, the privileges an'^. powers of Moham- 
madan Jjdies are of the highest order* jS^n household mat- 
ters the authority of the lady is supreme aiA^^^j^^ounded. 
all the daily concerns of life her influence inak«^.^’ta0]f f02t and 
her advice is sought and invariably deferred to. eondg 
invitations to female friends, and it is her duty alsv ^ retjeive 
the female guests. Presents are always made to th / 

the house. Those who wish for concessions or favours 
master of the house seek in the first instance to win the^^^^^ 
graces of the lady, whose influence, if once exerted on 
behalf, is sure to securo their ends. The duty of visiting foma, 
friends and of receiving them also devolves on the mistress or 
the house. In some families of great res];)ectability even female 
visitors, if previously unknown, are not readily received. Euro-; 
pean ladies, however, are often received as visitors in many 
families, in Oude at least. Those visits deserve encouragement 
on both sides, for if they become more frequent and systematic 
they are sure to bear very wholesome fruit. They will consti- 
tute perliai)s tlie best means of developing greater sympathy 
between the English and Indians^ and also of imparting instruc- 
tion to our women and of promoting thoir general welfare* 
The fear of criticism when the Zonana is accessible to valued 
and sincere friends who can judge from a highei’ standpoint 
will lead to improvements in many directions, and will rc-act on 
the social and moral tone of our mon. If Hindu ladies should 
also take part in these mutual visits tho result will be still more 
satisfactory. The difforenco of language will no doubt at first 
stand in the way, but I believe English ladies always learn 
Hindustani much quickov than English gentlemen, and will 
soon overcomo this difficulty. On the other hand, Moham- 
madan ladies ought to meet them half way by trying to learn 
'English. When this practical difficulty is suimounted topics of 
mutual interest will not be wanting. If English and Indian 
ladies know and understand each other better, I have not the 
slightest doubt they will appreciate each others’ company. 

Prom what has been said already' it is evident that tho 
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ists in India, has neither the sanction of 
, and yet time akd usage haye ixapressed 
yard appearances of a religious institution, 
ossible to do away with it in the present state 
a question which demands the serious atten^ 
yhammadan gentlemen who take the slightest 
.he welfare and future prospects of their nation. 

, however, will be manifest to all — namely, that a 
jnsensus of opinion among our co religionists in India 
i.utely essential for the introduction of any real reforms, 
absence of a strong and well-marked public opinion among 
.lan Mohammadans is a great barrier to the abolition oi 
xony pernicious customs. The development of such opintons 
will be the work of time and education; but those of us who 
have^ an opportunity of coming to this country may perhaps 
' steal a march over our brethren in India, who have never been 
completely isolated from the scene of their old associations and 
long-established prejudices. If from our' visit to England we 
Team nothing else, we at least learn *to respect the English 
people and English institutions. We are impressed with the 
purity of the moral atmosphere which surrounds an English 
home, and struck with the wholesome influence which the social 
superiority of women enables them to exercise on the conduct of 
mem These are lessons which we ought to take to heart, and 
which I hope we shall never forget, for they will serve ns for 
our guidance in all our efforts for the social amelioration of our 
women. • 

The general want of secular education among Mussulman 
ladies and. their inability to take care of themselves, coupled 
with the absence of a public opinion and a more or less general 
want of the chivalrous spiiit of our forefathers among Indian 
Mussulmans, will, I am afraid, make the total abolition of the 
Zanana system, for the present, a hopeless task. But at the 
time I believe that an amelioration of the existing system is 
absolutely necessary, and may with tact and resolution be 
brought about. 

Setting aside all other considerations, the most elementary 
laws of health demand that greater freedom should be given to 
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our ladies.. The influence of the Zanana 
interesting study by itself, and I have haa 
to deal with it in some detail ; but the stibj^ 
of too te'^hnical a nature for insertion in th. 
however, state this much, that the majority o 
ladies enjoy very indifferent health, and thai 
degeneration of Indian Mussulmans is owing to thi 
conneotion with this subject it may be mentioned ti. 
the demand for lady doctors is most pressing. Ox^ 
American lady doctors who ai*e now in Calcutta make vt 
sums. For the present, if we can induce our ladies to 
the custom of such Mohammadan countries as Turkey or An 
a great step will have, been gained, and the most pressi 
requirements of scCnitaiy laws will have been supplied. 

Let us hope that among so many Mohammadan gentlemen 
now retuming to India there will be found some of sufflcient 
moral courage to initiate this measure, and I have no doubt that 
they will soon find many to follow in their wake. I am aware 
that the practical difiicnlties in the way are great, and that 
perhaps social isolation will be the lot of the pioneers of reform 
in India, as it has been in other countries. But the self- 
sacrifice of some is always essential for the Common weal, and 
. “ The bravo man thinks on self the last of all.*^ 

The share taken by Mohammadan ladies in the household 
work varies nearly as much as in this country, but the superin- 
tendence of household affairs is considered essential in all well- 
regulated families. To the art of cooking our ladies pay 
-especial attention, and are always proud of their accomplish* 
ments in this respect. A lady of the highest quality considers 
it no disgrace to superintend the kitchen. I do not know what 
English ladies think that subject now, but history tells us 
that fifty years ago thbir graudmothers were as proud of their 
skill in the art of cookery ^as Indian ladies are at the present 
day. The spare time in the Zanana is passed in needlework, 
embroidery, and the reading of books, chiofiy of a religious 
character. Indoor games piLayed with the dice are common, 
and small bets are often xc^ade. Cards seldom find a place 
among these games. One the virtues of the female sex is 
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oiadan ladies are not wanting m this 
of attetitiozl is often paid tf> it, :Jn all 
j are i)ne .or two diressmakers fnujhinei^ 
ya\ find it easj to satisfy the tastes, of their 
weakness of Indian ladies for jewellery is also 

f 

Aucation of girls attention is paid early. Jn every 
.amily there is a governess, who must be of good 
^s. and of the religious persuasion, of her employers, 
aircments are generally limited, but she must possess a 
iiaraoter. Her most important duty Is to teach the girle 
j family by which she is engaged, but she has also to teach 
3e of the poorer neighbours. This system of gratuitous 
iucation used at one time to be very common, eveu outside the 
Zonaha. It was far from unusual to see the boys of a whole 
neighbourhood receiving instruction in the houses of pne or two 
<^{ the richer inhabitants who could atford to keep a teacher. 
tPhis system of indigenous schools, or maktalhanaH, has gradually 
died out^. and has been replaced, in some respects inadequately, 
by the Government schools ; but the education of girls is still 
carried on to a large extent on this system. 

The extent of this education varies greatly in. different 
families, and, I believe, in different parts of India, After 
mastering the alphabet the child is put in the way of spelling 
passages from the Koran, and when she has acquired some 
facility in doing this she is made to read a few*' chapters of the 
same, and to get by heart certain portions. In some cases the 
Sinduetaui translation is also at the same time taught and' 
explained. The Arabic and Hindustani characters being the 
aasimj the girl can with little additional difliculty be taught to 
read books in her own language. These IBooks when taught are 
often of a religious character, not uncommonly sacred histories. 
This is th^ amount of instruction Usually given in a Mdham* 
madan household, because the average governess cannot go 
beyond. In some cases the teaching may fall short of thia 
standai;d, in others it goes much ab/ove it. You will often find 
girls who ean read all ordinary b loks in their own language,. 
Many can read Persian, and som>» can even write it, while in 
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rearer iustanceHS a bigb. ’ standard of Arab^o is acquired., #TLis X 
oai^ say of Oude at, least EngUsb is just^beginnii^ to fi.u^dts 
way apibng Mohammadan girls, but the instances in 
has hBon Jean^t very rare. It must be )bj[;>rue im mind 1mc|.t 
Persian apd . Arabic are to us what Latin and G^eek would to 
you, — our own language being Hindustani. Whore aqquir^ 
ments of a higher order are met with among our ladies, it 
will be found that their education has been conducted by their 
fathers and brothers, and that they have not been .left to the 
governess. 

During the golden days of the Andalusian Empire Moi^m- 
madan ladies excelled in arts, sciences and literature,, and^eir 
acquirements were often equal to those of men. Even Ic^a 
up to the downfall of the Mogul d^’niisty has given birth to 
ladies of high intellectual acquirements, and to authoresses or\ 
whom any country may be pi’Sud. Some of the most touching 
linos in Persian poetry have been written by Indian ladies. On 
this head I wish to quote from a paper on th® ^^Mohammadans- 
in India,” rend before this Association some years ago by my 
friend Mr. Amir Ali, from whom I have received valuable sug- 
gestions in writing this paper. He says that From the time 
of Razia Dogum, the daughter of the second Afghan King of 
Ijlelhi, down to her late Highness Nawab Secundra Begum of 
Bhopal, and her noble and gifted daughter, there has been no 
lack of ladies of talent and acquirements.” Again, “The 
daughters of Shah Jahan and A^i’angzeb (two of the Mogul 
Emperors) were remarkable for their iiolitical abilities.” 
Examples could be multiplied, but those already given are suffl- 
ciont for our purpose. 

From what has been said above it may bo gathered that, 
speaking generally, the education of girls is not neglected 
among Mohammadaus. But there are three directions in which 
this education requires gi’eat improvements. 

In the first place it is not wide spread — for the number of 
those who can employ governesses is comparatively very small. 
Moreover, the amount of attention bestowed by the latter to the 
gratuitous portion of their duties wiU necessarily depend upon 
their own inclinations, and cannot he enforced. In the second 
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]^ce Ikhe standard of education is, in the majority of oases, 
very low, not from unwillingness on the part of the ptipils to 
learn, but from th^^ incapacity of the teachers. Lastly, what is 
more important than all, is that the course and subjeoV' of study 
require a great deal of modihoation-*for education, limited 
though it mfiy^be, can be made very useful if only it is of the 
proper kin^ In this respect I believe even our higher standard 
of edueat^ to be deficient. For although Persian and Arabic 
are acqwed, a knowledge of such elementary things as arith- 
metic j/netory and geography is often almost as mucli wanting 
as it is in the indigenous schools above described. These are 
things which can easily form a portion of the most elementary 
curriculum, if only the teacher knew them herself. 

Want of good books on History, Geography and Travels, 
and of other works of an interesting and instructive natu)*6. 
Written in good Hindustani, forms a serious drawback and will, 
in some measure, account for the deficiency felt in this respect 
among the better educated. The avidity with which all books 
are read which are fit to be placed in the h^nds of our sisters 
and daughters is remarkable, and the demand is much greater 
than the supply. As soon as any really good book in Hindustani, 
especially suited for girls, cdaes out of the press, the first edition 
is exhausted, and in a short time it has to pass through several 
editions. 

If we bear in mind the obstacles which interfere with the 
progress of female education among us, it will not be difficult to 
suggest means for tholr removal. A most important thing is a 
supply of good teachers to all families that are willing to 
epgage them. These must not only be competent themselves, 
but must know the art of teaching They must possess good 
character and be respectable; and great caution is nocessaiy 
oa ohe point, namely, that the governess, if Christian, should 
scrupulously avoid all interference with the religious training 
• 4 >f her charge. If once the suspicion ai'ises that any tamper- 
ing with religious views is attempted, even indirectly, the 
proje($t will fail. The feeling is somewhat like that of Pro- 
testant families in employing Boman Catholic nurses. It may 
be here suggested that the National Mohammadan Assooia- 
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tion in Oalcutta, which is in a good position to aeceiisda the 
real wants of the people, may render Taluable assistanoe in this 
direction. 

But agart from supplying in this way the r6(j[uir6zaents of 
the rich, it will be necessary to open schools for the middle and 
poorer classes. Even the indigenous schools or nwUah% could be 
rendered useful if their course was regulated and secular 
instruction added to the religious. It will be a mistake to 
attempt to supplant the religious instruction altogether, for in 
that case poople in most places would rather not have any 
instruction at all. But when useful subjects and interesting 
studies have once found a place in these schools, they will k>oii 
be appreciated and a^'e sure to progress. 

The want of books will have to be remedied, and in this 
direction some efforts are already being made, and these efforts ^ 
are always encouraged by Government. I believe, however, 
that one of the objects of the National Mohammadan Assoda- 
tion in Calcutta is to supply this demand. This is, undoubtedly, 
a very wise project, and I wish the Association every success. 

What has been described above is the old genuine orthodox 
system, and improvements in the direction suggested and in 
other ways, if they can be carried out, will make it all that is 
desirable. 

A very important branch of female education 1 have not yet 
mentioned. It consists of sewing, embroidery and needlework 
of all kinda^ which form an essential part of the education of 
girls, especially of the higher classes. But a great many widows 
and others make their livelihood by it. 

8o far as I am aware no schools supportefl by. Government 
oxist for the education of Mohammadan girls, but there are some 
that are kept up by private means. At Bampore a girls’ school 
has been established uuder the auspices of His Highness the 
Nawab. There is one in Bhopal, and one in Lucknow', and I 
am informed that the Mohammadan Girls’ School, recently.^ 
established in Madras, is in a thriving condition and well 
attended. 1 do not see why other places should not follow the 
example. One of the functions of these schools will, no doubt, 
be a supply of trained mistresses. 
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The question of mamage requires a brief mention ; and 
first as to the natuiN^ of the contj^act. As the language of legal 
authority will hav^ greater weight on this question I shall give 
jou a short whicih is free from technicalities. ‘•Marriage 

ainong the Vohammadans is essentially a civil contract^ 
acceptance Qonsent form the basis of a Mohammadan 
marriage^ rad though in India some Hindu ceremonies are gone 
through the deed of marriage has been drawn up and 
attested the principle always lemains the same The man Is 
a^ed ivhether he accepts the woman as his wife, he answers in 
the 'ifirmative ; the woman is asked whether she accepts him as 
Jie husband, she answers ‘ Yes.’ Then follow the usual phrases 
fOout honour and love. A deed is drawn up by a qualified 
person in Mohammadan law and duly attested.” 

The power of divorce is a natural corollary to the civil 
nature of a marriage contract. Both parties are entitled to 
dissolve the marriage ; when the dissolution piocoods from the 
husband ho has to pay the cniire ante-nuptial settlomeiit ; when 
it proceeds from the wife, she forfeits her right to it. The wife 
is besides entitled to soparaiiou for ill treatment, desertion and 
want of maintenance. 

The age for marriage varies m ditforent parts of India “In 
Behar, the North-West I’rovinces, and Oucle and Upper India 
g^enerally, men scai’cely ever marry before twenty j women novor 
under fifteen or sixteen But very often men are beyond thirty 
and women above twenty before they think of marriage. Among 
the Mussulmans of Bengal proper, early marriages are rather 
frequent in imitation of the Hindus.” Marriages in India are 
more like what I have been told of French marriages , and still 
more like the majority of royal mamages in Europe. An 
acquaintance between the future husband and wife is not con- 
eidored essential, and oil particulars are ascertained and settled 
by the parents. Love is left to follow the marriage, and, curious 
though^ jt may seem, it almost invariably does follow. In a great 
many instances, however, where marriages are contracted between 
relations, the bride and bridegroom know each other tlioroughly, 
•often from their very childhood. 

It has often struck me as something remarkable, that alihough 
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marriages are tkus cohtraoted without in cases at dne 
to whether the parties suit each other or hot^ the results a|i|^ 
almost invariably satisfactory. The fact admits of ho doilbi 
that the pi^piportion of unhappy marriages among us is decidedly 
less than in any other country*. A divorce is an wtremely rare 
event among Indian Mussulmans, bo much so ii^^deed that we 
have no divorce courts. The feeling of family honour restrains 
the upper classes at least from taking such a step. ^ 

The marriage of widows is perfectly legal according tb' 
Mohammadan law. In some parts of India, however/N^^'the 
example of our Hindu neighbours has stamped it with'^att 
appearance of iiiix)rapriety. In a great many Mohammad™, 
families, therefore, the marriage of widows is not encouragedT^ 
Among the Mohammadans of Lower Bengal, however^ widow 
marriages are common. Unlike Hindu widows a Mohammadan 
widow has to go through no penance, and her condition su&rs 
no alteration after the death of her husband. She generally 
dispenses with the gaudier part of her jewellery, and, is attired 
in simpler costumes, and even greater attention and respect 
are shown her.- 

I have already trespassed upon your time and patience to 
some extent, and shall conclude this x)ax)0r with a few remarks 
on polygamy. 

Among all eastern nations of antiquity polygamy was a 
recognised institut,ion. Its practice by royalty, which every 
where bore the insignia, of divinity, sanctified its observance tp 
the people.*’ Mohammad found it prevailing in its worst forms,, 
not only among the Arabs, but among the surrounding nations. 
He did everything to suppress it. In those days a man could 
marry as many wives as ho pleased.' Mohammad limited the 
number, and although lie permitted a man to have four wives, 
he added a prohibitive clause to the permissive, a clause 
intended to gain more and more force with the development of 
society, and to ultimately supersede and destroy the permissive 
character of the law. That the far-seeing law-giver has suc- 
ceeded in attaining his object is evident from the fact that 
strong public opinion has developed itself in India and in othet 
Mohammadan countries, where, polygamy is no more an act of 
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acuft-preservation. wdeni oommeatators hold that the Koran 
^rtiuilly prohibitarT^urality of wivesp and the taoit consent of 
modem Mohaminadaii society* proves that their dictum is 
recognised. n 

In India t&o number of those who possess more wives than 
one is vory s^all, and is becoming smaller ever}’ day. Even 
»among the old generation at least ninety-hve per cent, are strict 
monogamists, and from the new generation polygamy has 
almost entirely disappeared. 

Dut where you hear of the seraglio of some Sordanapalus 
of the East with so many hundred wives, you must bear in mind 
Hat he is one of the moiistrositios of nature, and that in that 
light he is deservedly regarded in his own country, as he ought 
be in oil parts of the w orld. 

The Ohaikman then invited those present to discuss the 
interesting paper that had been read. 

Mr. Amik Aij observed that the lecturer had said almost 


everything that required to bo said on the subject of the 
social position of IMoliammadan w’omeii. Ikit as many erro- 
neous ideas were entertained by English people regarding 
their legal position, he 's\ould make a few observations by 
way of supplementiug Mi‘, Hassan’s remarks. So far as the 
legal position of Miissjiilman women was coiiceiiicd, it ap- 
peared to him that they occupied a better position than 
Englishwomen. As soon as an Englishwoman marries she 
loses her individuality, and ceases to enjoy the civil rights 
which she had before. A Mohammadan woman, on tlie other 
hand, retains all her pri\ilege& when married: she can sue 
for her own debts, she can devise or alienate her property. 
In every respect her i)obition is better than that of an 
Englishwoman. Especially is it so in reference to the cus- 
tody of children. Tii India among Mohammadans their cus- 
tody is secured entirely to the mother. Probably in time 
Englishw’^omeu will ho permitted to have these privileges too. 
Socially, doubtless, the position of Mohammadan women was 
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in many respects inferior to that of Snglishwomen. * The 
institution of the patdJoLh ought to be done away with. Mr. 
Amir Ali believed that it wou*fd be done away with, and 
that th^ spread of Western ideas would induce cultured 
people to give more liberty to women. ' With regard to 
polygamy, the Mohammadans are not as bad as they are 
thohght to be. In India plurality of wives is an institution 
which is dying out. The parents of the bride adopt precau- 
tionary measures against it, by means of the ante-nuptial 
contract. The nionej” which the husband settles on his wife 
may become forfeited if he marries another wife. By these 
previous contracts a second marriage is prevented. Such 
arrangements are made not only by well-to-do families, but 
also in the poorer classes. In time polygamy will be alto- 
gether destroyed by means of this custom of covenants. 

Mr. Hodgson PjjatI' said that the subject, under discus- 
sion was one upon which Englishmen could hardly throw 
much light, for it involved questions which, as a rule, 
Moliammadans could alone deal. with. He would therefore 
make a few general remarks indicating some of the conclu- 
sions which the discussion indicated. What they had heard 
as to the legal condition of women, their influence in the 
household, and the disposition that tliere was on their part 
for mental culture, showed how careful Englishmen should 
be not to draw hasty conclusions as to the actual social con- 
dition of their fellow-citizens in India. He could not help 
being often impressed with the errors into which we fell 
regarding such matters, from prejudice or ignorance. The 
next conclusion he derived from the discussion was that a 
great change had taken place within the last few yeoxs in 
Mohammadan opinion — a change which was most encoura- 
ging in the prospect it held out. It would have been impos- 
49ible twenty years ago — even ten years ago — to hear Moham- 

H 2 
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madau gentlemen making such statements as had just been 
heatd. One regrettable circumstance connected with our 
rule in India was that for so long a period after introduction 
of British rule Mohammadans had abstained froji taking 
part in the facilities afforded for English education ; but now 
evidence comes from every quarter that they are willing to 
come forward and to qualify themselves for professions,and 
Government service ; and more than that, they are now 
willing to come to this country and pursue their studies here. 
Immense political results must follow from such a change. 
Great responsibility rests on those who have thus come to 
the front in regard to social reforms, and lasting honour will 
accrue to Uiein if they carry them out successfully. The 
position of social reformers, who are the first to lead the way, 
requires great moral courage in opposing old-established 
opinions, and they* deserve hearty aupport. Mr. Pratt had 
been gratified to hear that the demand for books for the 
reading of Moharamadaii ladies was greater than the supply. 
He thought the demand for skilled medical service was also 
very important, and that ’European and Eurasian women 
have there a great field before them. Such doctors, besides 
practising, would be sure to be able to find opportunities to 
inspire Mohaminadau ladies with a desire for self-culture. 
All must recognise that no real progress can be made in 
society unless woman steps forward with man to promote 
improvements and to use her power of influencing the world 
for good. He thought the discussion of the evening helped 
to indicate that a great future for India was beginning. 

. Mirxa Peer Buksch remarked on the degree of mis- 
understanding among enlightened people as to Mohammadan 
institutions. 

Mr. Abul Hassan Khan considered that the Zaiiana 
system Had hindered progress in India, and had produced 
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many evil results. He hoped that before long when Western 
education, which is spreading very fast, had increased still 
more^ this institution, which stands in the way of progress, 
will be dane away with. 

After some further discussion, the Chairma^n addressed 
the meeting. He began by thanking the lecturer *for so 
graphically enlightening the audience in regard to the most 
important features of the Zanana system. lie had no doubt 
that the seclusion of the pardah is not an unwilling con- 
straint on the Hindu or the Mohammadan lady, for she looks 
on it as it is judged by the social opinion prevailing around her. 
It is considered as the mark of respectability and rank, and it 
is manifestly something that only the wealthy can maintain, 
resembling in this respect the cramped foot of the Chinese 
lady, which ejffectually distinguishes her as belonging to the 
aristocracy from her birth. Amusing instances could be 
related of cases where the privilege of the pctrdah was claimed 
and pertinaciously insisted upon by people who had no right 
to it. It is satisfactory to find that, notwithstanding tlie 
force of the social rules bearing upon this subject, the change 
of feeling described by the lecturer has begun ; but we must 
not forget that, for substantial advance, it is to gradual change 
of the social sentiment that we must look, not to any outside 
force operating against the will of the lady portion of the 
community. Doubtless the man who first stands forward to 
try to alter existing systems and ways of the world, always 
I)ersoually sutfers from the isolation in which he stands ; and 
in no case has the reformer more to endure^Jihan when he 
deals with social questions. But in Bengal (at Calcutta at 
least) a large number of heads of families, members of the 
Brahmo Somaj, Tiave already asserted a decided though 
regulated independence in social matters. Their women have 
come from behind the pardali. The marriage age has been 
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altered. In some considerable degree our European social 
freedom has been adopted, and many practical difficulties 
have been successfully overcome. Though these, of courser 
are not co-religionists of the Mohammadans, '’yet they 
necessarily afford a background of support to all persons, of 
whatever section of the native community, who desire to pro- 
mote similar reforms. The Chairman said he felt bound to- 
confirm Mr. Amir Ali’s statement as to the result of a com- 
parison between the civil rights of Mohammadan and! 
English' women. There can be no question that we are- 
seriously behind the Orientals in this matter. But here we- 
too find difficulty in making changes. We find that we have- 
to advance, if at all, by small steps. When this is the case- 
amongst ourselves in England, we ought not to blame our 
Mohammadan friends for not making their reforms so quickly 
as we could wish. With regard to the legal aspect of divorce 
touched upon by the lecturer, it is true that there is seldom, 
or never, a divorce suit amongst the Mohammadans occurring 
in our Indian courts ; but it is by no means rare that divorces 
take place, aiffi that the validity of them becomes relevant 
matter in litigation. But it is manifestly unnecessary that 
an ordinary case of divorce should come into court with the 
Mohammadan law of marriages. Here again, however, the 
social need for amending matters must be the great ground of 
reliance to which we must trust for the requisite change. 
The Chairman again thanked the lecturer for his paper, and 
expressed bis satisfaction that so many Indian gentlemen had 
by their speeqhes that evening shown themselves far advanced 
in opinion with regard to the custom of the pardah. He 
ventured to add one argument to those adduced by the 
lecturer in favour of a relaxation of the custom. He con- 
sidered that.the question is not limited to its purely social 
aspects. It has a national or reuse side to it. The lecturer 
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deplored that the Zanana system has had the effect of 
deteriorating the physique of the upper classes of Moham- 
madau women, and hence also that of men. But Jie would 
carry the observation further than this. Taking the men and 
women of any existing race, the average capacity of the 
female cranium is unquestionably less than that of the male ; 
^nd it also appears reasonably certain, from such evidence as 
is available, that the divergence between the two has during 
•very many centuries past been increasing to the disadvantage 
of the female. The relation was more one of equality in the 
days of the cave men than it is at the present time. Thus it 
would seem that the greater intellectual strain on the mind, 
coupled with the continual struggle which the dominant man 
has had to encounter in the battle of life, as compared with 
the subordinate woman, has had its effect. It is time then, 
if possible, to turn the current, and to endeavour, not only in 
India, but also here, to redress the’ wrong that women have 
so long been under, and to place them, as nearly i\s may be, 
on even terms with men. He -was sure that all present 
Would heartily thank Mr. Syed Hassan for his instructive 
paper. 

Dr. 11. Moore proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
saying tliat Sir J ohn Phear had been one of the most dis- 
tinguished friends of the people of India, and that he would 
never be forgotten at Calcutta for the good that he had done 
^while he lived th^re. 

^Fr. Ausan Uddin Ahmed seconded the vote of thanks, 
•which was cordially carried, and the meeting then concluded. 
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TEOHNIOAIi INSTRUCTION IN WEAVING. 


For the last twenty years the importance of technical schools 
lias been increasingly recognised in varions parts of the Continent 
of Europe, schools in which practical training in manufactnring 
industries is combined with scientifio instruction. Attention has 
also at length been drawn to this matter in England, and at the 
Yorkshire College of Science, Leeds (which was founded six years 
ago), a Textile Industries Department has been endowed by the 
Clothworkers’ Company of London, where tho weaving and de- 
signing of woollen goods can be theoretically as well as practically 
learnt. It is to be regretted that at present there appear to be 
no similar classes in England for cotton weaving. In Germany 
technical schools do exist for this branch of work. As the Leeds 
College is of such recent growth, and has probably not been much 
heard of in India, it may be useful to give an account of the courae 
that it arranges for students ; and we shall mention also some of 
the opportunities for learning weaving on the Continent. 

The Yorkshire College, Leeds, includes classes for mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, geology, biology, coal mining, zoology, botany, 
civil and mechanical engineering, classical literature and history, 
mental and moral science, modern literature and history, French,. 
German, Oriental languages, kc. The fees are from ono to four 
guineas per session for each class. Students in the Textile Indus- 
tries Department are able, therefore, at the same time to carry on 
their studies in some other subjects. 

The latest Report of the Textile Industries Department states 
that the session had been attended by 40 day students and 30 
evening students. Daring the last year tho classes have been 
'removed from comparatively inconvenient premises to '^some 
handsome, commodious and well-appointed buildings ’’ erected by 
the Clothworkers* Company, where the lecture and class room has 
seats for 90 students, each of whom may, if he chooses, have his 
own lock-up desk.” The room appropriated for small hand looms- 
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contains 30 looms, each on a separate stand, with seat attached, 
giving every facility for freedom of working. “ The weaving shed 
is a fine room, 80 feet long by 36 feet wide, and well lighted. It 
contains 15 large hand^looms, each mounted to weave a particular 
class of goods ; also six power- looms, all difiorent iu constructiou,’’ 
one having been lately added, the capacity of which is 36 shifts. 
Formerly the College was only open two days a week for textile 
industries instruction, but now it is open on four days for the 
advanced class. '^The result of this arrangement is that a larger 
number of patterns has been woven during the present than in 
any former .session (upwards of a thousand), and each student in 
this class will take home a piece of cloth cut from each one of the 
patterns, with all the information necessary to enable him to make 
goods in the fabric, and apply the knowledge thus obtained to the 
various branches of textile goods for which it is most suitable” 
There are three prizes offered by the College, f>r which the com- 
petition was very close in the past year. Out of a class of 22 
students 17 competed for the prizes, and some of their designs 
were much approved. “ The punctuality of the students, and 
their work, as to quality and quantity, are highly commendable.’^ 

The weaving course at Leeds consists of two years’ lectures, 
instruction and practice, arranged as follows ; — First yearns course. 
Practical weaving on small looms ; plain drawing, drafting, designing 
and colouring the following weaves of cloth : plain and single-make 
cloths ; combinations of single-make cloths ; double-make cloths 
backed with weft ; double-make plain cloths backed with warp 
and weft ; reversible double plain cloths ; double plain cloths 
backed with warp. Materials. — Wools— clothing and lustre ; 

properties of wool ; appearance of fibros, as revealed by the micro- 
scope and adaptation to the requirements of the manufacture of 
textile fabrics. Noils, mungo, shoddy, flocks : the sources from 
which they are obtained, aud the methods or processes by which 
they are produced. Mohair, alpaca, cotton, silk : the nature and . 
properties of hair, as distinguished from those of wool, shoddy, &c. 
Scribbling aud spinning ; scouring and fulling. Fiuishing : doe- 
skins, fancy velvets, Scotch goods, <kc. Fee £10 10s. per session. 

The advanced or second year’s course is as follows ; — Practical 
weaving on large hand looms ; designing original patterns on 
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point paper, and colouring them to indicate the woven fabric in 
figured twill-cloths ; figured doable plain cloths ; triple-make 
figured cloths, <l^c. Calculation of goods and analysis of patterns, 
which comprise the following branches : plan of weav6 ; size of 
yam, both warp and weft ; counts of sley or sett ; width in loom ; 
weight of yarn/ both warp and weft. Theory of colouring: 
primary colours ; formation of secondary and tertiary colours. 
Fee £8 8s. per session. 

There is besides a dyeing department, in which there are 
lectures on colouring matters, &c., with opportunity for practical 
work in the dye-house. 

The instructor in the Textile Industries Department, Mr. John 
Beaumont, was sent in the year 1876, by the Yorkshire College 
Council, to the Continent, accompanied by Mr. Walter McLaren, 
in order to visit the technical schools of Belgium, Germany and 
France, the expense of the journey being defrayed by the Cloth- 
workers’ Company. The Report prepared by these gentlemen, as 
the result of their enquiries, gives a valuable account of the chief 
centres for technical education on the Continent, and from it we 
extract the following facts and observations in regard to weaving. 

In Belgium there are several weaving schools, the best of which 
are at Ghent and Verviers. In France also they are numerous, 
generally in connection with a large technical school or an indus- 
trial society, which societies often have museums for patterns and 
manufactures, and club-house meetings, besides the classes for 
industrial arts. Rheims and Amiens present the greatest facilities 
in France for instruction in weaving. The Professor at the latter 
place ihas written a valuable work on this subject, and constructed 
many diagrams and models for his students. 

Lille (in the North of Franco) has a useful Institute, part of the 
object of which is to train the heads of establishments and direc- 
tors or foremen of workshops in a systematic way. In the South 
of France there are weaving schools for silk and velvet. Through- 
out the whole of that country it appears that there is move- 
ment in favour of technical education, and among the subjects 
which it is generally agreed must be taught, theoretically and 
practically, in schools, weaving takes a leading place.” 

In Germany technical education is moie fully. devel€q)ed than 
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in either France or Belgium. In every town there is a Gevnerhe 
Schule (trade school), in which boys who e.re intended for business 
have preparatory training of a suitable kind. There are also 
numerous^ poly technic schools, where professors hold classes on 
such subjects of study as architecture, land surveying, engineering, 
tedinical knowledge of machines, chemistry, <hc. •In some places, 
for instance at Chemnitz, in Saxony, the Gewerbe Schule is on a 
very large scale, and includes professional teaching, supported 
partly by Government. 

Among the best weaving schools of Germany are those of 
Chemnitz in Saxony, Miilheim on the Bhine, Crefeld in West* 
phalia, Eeutl ingen in Wurtemburg, Griinberg in Silesia, and 
Mulhouse in Alsace. We wilL record chiefly the facts mentioned 
in the Report in regard to the Chemnitz School, as, though there 
are some variations at each place, the type does not vary greatly. 
At the Chemnitz, weaving school there are 54 looms, twelve of 
which are worked by steam power, and they are of great variety, 
to give experience of different kinds of working. As designing is 
an important branch of the training, many of the looms are of a 
small kind for weaving patterns, and the students get much prac* 
tice in arranging their looms for the new patterns which they 
have designed. The students pay’ for materials, and keep the 
patterns they have woven. None of the German schools confine 
their teaching to one class of goods, though most attention is 
naturally given to the special manufacture of the district. At 
Chemnitz worsted goods are the chief manufacture, but the 
weaving and designing of cotton, silk and linen is also taught. 
At Mulhouse, cotton chiefly is worked. The Chemnitz students 
are occupied for 38 Lours a week, dividing their time between the 
following subjects : — Analysis, &c., of patterns, composition of 
patterns, theory of hand-weaving, tbeoiy of power-loom weaving, 
practical weaving and cleaning. There were at Chemnitz at the 
time of the Report 40 students under five masters ; the fee is 
£13 10s., and .£4 lOs. for materials. The students there,, as well * 
as at Mulhouse and Miilheim, are mostly the sons of manufacturers 
and merchants. 

One of the special objects of these weaving schools is to 
•educate overseers and manufacturers, and by no means only to 
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teach the actual mauagemeut of a loom. It is somotimea urged 
that a young man should learn weaving in a first-rate mill, where 
V he could see the newest patterns and machinery, and got an insight 
into the general management of business such^as he could not 
obtain at a school. Mr. Beaumont and Mr. McLaren, in their 
Bcport, say, in reply to this, that the wearing school is not in- 
tended to supplant the training in a mill, but to supplement it 
where it fails. “ In a welhmanaged factory, whtre every one has 
his whole time occupied with his own duties, and where every- 
thing goes, as it were, by clockwork, no one has timo to teach a 
learner these things. Even if there were the time, there might 
not be the desire to teach. The jealousy of overlookers is 
often so great that, instead of helping a person who 
comes to learn, they hot unfrequently do much to binder 
him.” “ The result of the present system is that very few suc- 
ceed in mastering all the branches of this busihess. Those who 
succeed do so with infinite trouble, and after many mistakes, 
while the great majority only learn to work in due department,, 
and are thus inefficient workmen all their lives. At a weaving 
school none of these difficulties are felt, for there are masters, 
whose whole duty and interest it is to make their scholars as 
skilful as possible, and thus a regular supply of good overlookers is 
turned out. The benefit is thus shared by every one. The over- 
lookers receive higher wages and the masters have their work 
better done. By the training which the masters themselves 
receive in these schools they are able to look after their businessea 
more^thoroughly, and to supervise work themselves, for which they 
would not be otherwise qualified. There is another advantage 
which the school possesses over the mill. In a mill, as a rule, only 
one class of goods is made, and, therefore, a young man learning a 
business there can only become acquainted with one branch of 
manufacturing. In a well-conducted school he will become familiar 
yrith all classes of goods and all materials.” “ The fact, that 
so many weaving schools exist in countries where the value of 
technical education is thoroughly understood, is in itself a sufficient 
proof of their utility. The Governments of the different countries 
would not continuo to support and enlarge existing schools, and to 
found others, if this success had not been ascertained. Nor would 
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the leading manufacturers subscribe largely, and helj) to manage^ 
some of the best schools in Germany and France, if they were not 
convinced that, from a business point of view, they answered their 
purposes T It is because they are regarded everywhere as profitable 
business investments that they are supported, and that the sons of 
manufacturers and their workmen attend them.*'* * 

It is to be regretted that the Beport which we have extracted 
from is now out '^of print. Its object, however, has been in some 
degree accomplished, for several of the recommendations which the 
authors suggested, as the result of their journey, for the improve- 
ment of the Leeds Weaving School at the Yorkshire College, have- 
now been carried out. The size of that school, which was one 
point dwelt on, has been increased, and a dyeing department has 
been added ; prizes, too, are now available for successful students. 
Perhaps before very long technical training schools may be estab- 
lished on a good scale in India. Meanwhile, the sons of manu- 
facturers and others, who desire to turn their attention to manu- 
facturing work, might derive benefit from a period of study at the- 
Leeds Weaving School, or at one of the Continental Schools such 
as we have described. 


BOMBAY A HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN YEARS AQO.. 

Trandaicd hj Professor ReMtzek from a MS. hy Kiehuhr^ 
Father of the JUstorian, 

(Contimml from imfje JtlO.) ^ 

In this country of India dwell also many Farsisy or descen- 
dants of the Persians, who were expelled from their country 1100 
years ago by the Arabs, who had become Muhammadans. If any 
one wishes to be instructed in the religion of these ancient Per- 
sians he has only to peruse their principal book, which M. 
Anquetil has communicated a short while ago to the public in a* 
French translation.* He had especially undertaken a voyage to 

* The title of the work is “ Zend A vesta, ouvrage de Zoroastre, conte- 
nant les id<Jos theologiques, physiques and morales de ce legislateur, les 
t^r^monies dii culte religieux nu’ il a ^tahli, and plusieurs traits importans, 
relatifs AT ancienne histoire de Perse, par M. Avqitetil. de Pen'onf The- 
work of the learned Th. Hyde, De Relifjhue de veienm Persamim is known. 
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India in order there to discover the law-books of the Parsis, and 
to learn there the old languages in which they are composed. 
Accordingly, he had made more ample researches concerning their 
religion and their customc than those which my other occupations 
Allowed me to make. I shall, nevertheless, in this place report 
what I have learnt from their conversation and what I have 
•observed en paasanU 

The PaniSf beiug disciples of Zerdusty or Zoroaster y adore one 
almighty and eternal Being, who has created everything and pre- 
serves eveiything. But as in general men absolutely require 
something visible, which may remind them of the Creator, the 
Parsis address their pra 3 'ers to the sun, to the moon, to the stars^ 
nnd to other created things, but above all to fire, as the purest 
and most active of all the elements. For this reason they keep 
not only in their temples a fire, which they constantly feed with 
fragrant wood, but rich merchants likewise maintain a similar fire 
in their houses. In one of their temples in Bombay this fire is 
burning since about two hundred years. Their veneration for 
this element goes so far that they never blow out a light, for fear 
of defiling it by their breath ; it is even asserted that they would 
not extinguish fire with water, even if their houses were to be 
entirely consumed by fire. Purification of the tody is a capital 
point in the religion of the Parsis, as well as of the Indians and 
Muhammadans ; they also recite their prayers standing. Circum- 
cision is just as repulsive to them as to the Indians. Like these 
they marry their children often before the sixth year, and have 
only one wife ; but if she be barren the husband takes a second. 
‘They* dare to drink neither wine nor spirits (siv). Beef is not 
prohibited to them by their own laws ; but when they arrived in 
India they were obliged to promise to the pagan prince who took 
them under his protection not to kill horned cattle, and this has 
become in course of time so strong a law among the Parsis that 
those of them who live under the Muhammadan or the English 
:governDi6nt, and might consequently eat beef with impunity, 
nevertheless abstain therefrom. Among them the hare is the 
'most impute animal. They dress nearly like the Indians ;* they 

* A European merchant has often among his servants Indians, Parsis^ 
.and Muhammadans. 
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also share their headsi but leare on each side of the head a tuft of 
liair above the ears, like the Jews. 

Farsis hare great confidence in- astrology, like all cirilised 
Oriental •nations. At the birth of an infant, at marriagos and 
other cases of importance this science is always called in to assist, 
and yet keeps up among them also the remembr^yice of astronomy, 
with which, however, nothing can be gained in these coun'tries. 
It may easily be understood that the Farsis are not very advanced 
in astronomy ; they nevertheless make use of the best tablea 
known in the East, namely, those of Ulugh Beg^ which they have 
received from their co-religionists in Kirm&n, and the latter from 
the Muhammadans. They reckon their day from sunrise to sun- 
rise j their year has twelve months, each of thirty days, but to the 
last month yet five days are added, so that their year consists of 
365 days. They know nothing about leap-years ; but to cause the 
new year always to fall into the same season they add in 120 years,, 
besides the five just-mentioned days, an entire month to this year, 
so that it consists of thirteen. Their era begins with the flight of 
Yazdegerd, their last King, who was expelled from his dominions 
by the Muhammadans. This era began in autumn A.]>. G31, 
because on the 25th November, 17G4, the Farsis of Bombay were 
in the second month of the year H33. Their new year’s day fell 
in 1763 on the 18th, and in 17G4 (which was a leap-year) on the 
17 th of October. 

I was assured that a difierence of a whole month existe- 
between the reckoning of the Farsis who live in Kirman and those 
who live in India, whence we may conclude that the latter have 
entirely severed themselves from the former. The difiereace of 
this chronology may jierhaps also be accounted for by the fact 
that the Farsis of Fersia began sooner to make use of the cor- 
rected tables of the Muhammadan Ulugh Beg 'i)mi. the Indian 
Farsis. The names of the twelve months of the Farsis are already 
known, but I could not learn that of the thirteenth ; it is, how- 
ever, not held more sacred than any other. 

The Farsis have certain festivals called Gdhanlar^ which thejr 
celebrate to commemorate the creation, and they last daring five 
consecutive days. On the Gahanhar^ which begins on the 11th of 
the month Ardileheshty they celebrate the creation of the firma- 
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meat; on that which begins on the 11th of the month Jir^ the 
creation of water; on that from the 2ffth to the 30th of the 
month Sherevar, the creation of the earth ; on that from the .26th 
to the 30th of the month Mer^ the creation of herbs and plants; 
and bn that from the 16th to the 20th of the month*' 2)^^, the 
creation of animals. Daring the five days which the Parsis add 
to the year the/ celebrate the creation of man by Ood ; this is 
their greatest festival, and called Guta Gahanhar. 

I have not observed that the Parsis observe many ceremonies 
at the Gahanhar festivals, as, for instance, the Hindus at their 
•cocoanut and Hulli, or the Sunnis at their Beirain jind Shiahs at 
their Hussein festivals, &c. 

They observe their holidays by acts of devotion in their houses, 
as well as in their temples. They dress in a better style than 
usual, and pay visits to their friends. I made inquiries whether 
their soothsayers specially occupy themselves with prophecies in 
this Gahanhar^ and whether they delayed their weddings or other 
solemn acts till this day. But 1 was told the contrary. The 
Parsis have a quite particular fashion of burying their dead. 
Tbey do not want them either to rot under ground, ^like 
those of the Jews, Christians and Muhammadans, nor to be burnt, 
like the Indians, but they allow them to be digested in the 
istomachs of birds of prey. In Bombay they have a round tower 
•on a mountain, distant enough from the town, which is covered 
above with planks, and there they expose their dead ; after the 
birds of prey have devoured the flesh they collect the bones and 
throw them down from the tower, placing those of the men and 
the women in separate reservoirs. These people in general live 
very quietly and in harmony. They practice all kinds of trades, 
and are very laborious. They are much liked by the Indians, 
and their number has greatly increased in these countries ; 
whilst in Persia, under the yoke of the Muhammadans, tibie 
niumber of their co-religionists has considerably diminished. 
'They support their own poor with much zeal, and do not 
allow any person of their nation to ask for charity from those 
professing another religion ; if one of their community falls into 
the grasp of justice, they spare no money to extricate him, if pos- 
sible, from being publicly disgraced, but if members of their 
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aociety miaboliave and there ia no hope of amendment they expel 
them from it. They do not reject those of another religion, like 
the. Hindus, but receive proselytes also. 

The reader has seen at the end of "*the £rst volume that both 
3Ir. OranShr and 1 had arrived sick in Bombay, in September, 1763. 
Here we obtained the aid of a very skilled English physician, as 
well as rest and comforts, which we greatly nteded in Arabia. 
Accordingly we hoped to be able to return by wdy of Bosrah, in a 
vessel which was to leave Bombay in 1764, but my health was yet 
very feeble, and the malady of Mr. Cramer had yet augmented, so 
that on the 10th of February I lost by his death my last travelling 
companion ; of our company which was formerly so numerous, now 
I alone survived. When I considered the return journey pre- 
scribed to me by way of Bosrah, and thence by land through the 
whole of Turkey, I could not expect to meet with fewer troubles 
than those we had experienced during our voyage from Egypt to 
Bombay ; so that I entertained but slender hopes of ever seeing 
Europe again. Meanwhile 1 considered it my principal duty to 
take care of my health, because it is very questionable whether 
ray papers would ever have reached Europe in case I should have 
^ied.* This and similar ideas made me take the resolution to wait 
for an opportunity and to embark from Bombay directly to London, 
in a ship of the English Ea^ India Company ; but as a large 
English vessel happened to be there (commanded by Captain James 
Mudat) ready to set sail for Surat, where it had to take on board 
•goods for China, I determined to make a trip to that celebrated 
•commercial town. 

We left the harbour of Bombay on the 24th March, 1764, 
before noon, but with so unfavourable a breeze that we reached 
in the evening only Mabiin ; t after that, however, our voyage 

* In this manner the papers of Mr. Donati were lost. One of my 
friends in Aleppo .wrote to me in 1773 that a certain Mr. Toretti had passed 
through that town in order to discover the papers of that scholar. 

t Mahim is a small island with a castle at the northern extremity of the 
island, where a councillor of Bombay always resides. Here a sand-bank* 
occurs which advances very far into the sea, and the fishermen have stuck 
into it a number of poles, from twenty to thirty feet high, which can 
easily be mistaken for masts of vessels, especially at low tide; not long 
ago the Portuguese considered them as such and courageously fired upon 
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was more prompt, for in the morning of the 26th we cast anchor 
ill the port of Surat, where the altitnde of the pole is 21*^ and 
from which the town itself is about three German miles distant ; 
and as the wind as well as the tide was dpj)osed to us I went with 
the captain of the ship and other Englishmen to Dom^a, whence 
we were to go ojp foot to Surat. 

DomHa is a small village remarkable only by the presence of 
the inferior officera of the Europeans, always on the watch here 
for all the arriving ships, of which they give information to the 
merchants who live in the town. Here also a tree of extraordinary 
size may be seen which serves as a signal to mariners. This tree 
has the singular peculiarity that its branches shoot downwards 
small fibres which take root as soon as they touch the ground, and 
thus afterwards assist to support the tree. It is not rare in 
India,' and therefore described by all the ancient as well as modern 
travellers. This is also one of the trees held in groat veneration 
among the Indians, according to all appearances because it is, so to 
speak, immortal ; for the older it becomes the more it Will spread 
and produce trunks, which always furnish aliment to the top of 
the tree, even if the principal trunk should have been rotten for 
a very long time. 

The Europeans performed the journey from Domiis to Surat 
in a peasant’s liakkri, that is to say, a bad two* wheeled little cart 
drawn by oxen. I was never so distressed by dust in caravans 
with hundreds of camels, horses and mules, as on this road where 

them: This nation is yet always at war with the Indians, so that its 
subjects scarcely venture out into the sea unless escorted by a W'ar vessel. 
When I was in Bombay a couple of frigates arrived from Goa with a 
number of small vessels under their protection, which traded along this 
coast and wished to go to DUu The night after their departure we heard 
a strong cannonade, and inyigined that the Portuguese had encountered the 
Marathas. The next morning, however, it was found that they had mis< 
taken these fishermen’s poles fur a fleet of the Maratlias. They forced the 
crew of a fishing boat to come on board, and as they considered these .poor ^ 
fellows to be pagans, and therefore subjects of their enemies, they had fired 
upon them, and wounded some considerably ; but when it was found that 
tluy yctO'firiier^pien from Mahim, and consequently English subjects, ^r. 

tUe governor bf Bombay, compelled the Portuguese Consul who< 
lived hbre Slot biily to get these men cured, but also to pay them hwdsomely 
for the pains they had suffered. 
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a doud of dust raised by the cart and oxen always enveloped ns, 
mnce there was not a breath of wind. In journeys we mast, how- 
ever, adapt ourselves to tho times and places. 

The tovm of Surat is situated in a very fertile plain on the 
great river TwptL «The town has the form of a crescent, and is on 
the river side enclosed by a wall which is double towards the 
land, so that there is an interior and exterior town. The whole 
may be encompassed by a walk of 2^ hours^* but of the space 
between the two walls Or exterior town scarcely one-fourth is 
inhabited, all the rest being a garden. The castle is situated on 
the river and in the town ; Jt nn surronuded by a moat, which 
contains water daring the rainy season. In the wall towards the 
water there are fire gates, and in the inteiior wall of the town, 
towards the country, there are six ; but in the exterior wall twelve. 
As the town had been so .long under the Muhammadan power it 
contains several mosques, but they are not magnificent in com- 
parison to those of Turkey, and there are but few with minarets, 
whereas the great Turkish mosques often have two and sometimes 
even four steeples. Here the large houses have flat roofs as in 
Arabia and Egypt, and each of them contains within, a square 
court yard, but the majority of other houses have slanting roofs. 
In this town there are more empty places and broader streets 
than in Cairo, which are, however, here just as little paved as in 
other Eastern town?>, and this is daring the hot season very un- 
comfortable on account of the great quantity of dust. In all the 
principal towns there are gates, which are shut in the night, 
especially in times of internal troubles, which occur here as 
frequently as in the capital of Egypt. * 

Surat is the chief harbour of the whole Moghul empire, where- 
fore the coqimerce of this town is very large. From this place 
« 

* According to the report of Robert CoverU, Surat was a considerable 
commercial town already in 1609. Collection of Voyages and Travels 
compiled Jrom the library of the Earl of Oxford^ VoL 11., 250. In 1666 the 
building with baked bricks of the intenor wall was commenced, at that 
timrthe only one ih the town, which had hitherto been only of earth. 
Voyage de Thevenot, p. 42. But its progress was so slow that in 1074 it 
had not yet been entirely finished. Freyer^s Account qf Bast India and' 
Persia^ p. 09. The exterior wall had been built only during Mie beginning 
of this century. KansX^m^s account of ths. East Indies^ vol. 1, p. 149. 

n 3 
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inercbaatB send Teasels to th^ gulfs of Persia and of Arabia, to the 
ooaata of Africa, of Malabar, and of Ooromandsl, aad even as far 
as China. Aa to this great quantity of aupetb goods for the 
xnanufaotorieB, which are prepared in the Tarions prooinoes and 
tpwna of the empire of the Moghul, they receive them by land 
with large caravana. As far as their ships are conoemedi the 
inhabitants of this place are only imitators of the Europeans, but 
their ships are ghod. They find in India itself the chief portiosi 
of the materials they need for this purpose, and obtain them at a 
reasonable price. The wood they use for their Teasels is so hard 
that worms dare not attack it, and therefore they have vesaeb 
which are from eighty to ninety years old, and are therefore in 
this respect better than oOra.* Provisions are very cheap in thia 

* The Indians call the ivood they chiefly use for shipbuilding the 
htst kind of which comes from Gnndewic, Oalicut and Baasein. A German, 
who was in my time an officer when the fortifications of Bombay were 
being built, has communicated to me the following information about other 
kinds af wood used in these countries ; — 

Zi$90U> is the wood used for articles of furniture; the English call it 
blackuoodf atid most of it arrives from Calicut. 

JB^hle is a light wood much used for carts. If one of these carts is only 
one night left in water it becomes green, and a single piece of this wood 
may spoil a whole tank. * « 

Jronwood is very heavy and brown ; some turners make use of it. 

HSt , — ^This wood becomes 30 or 40 feet long, but not compact ; it is 
chiefly used for flshermen’s lines. 

Aasana is a yellow wood used by turners. 

Dammon is used for Hakkris (a kind of little peasant-cart). 

BeHdi is also used for Hakkris, and grows in great quantities on this 
coast. 

Siwen is a light wood, of which carriages, peJankeens and musical 
string-instrumentB are made. 

JaUdr, a slender and bad wood, which the Indians cannot use exe^ 
for walls to be besmeared with loam. 

CocodJiit^ wood is also used for building, but must always bs k^t in a 
4iy place, or else it will not last, (This tree is of great utility ; it yirids a 
pleasant beverage ; marrow of the nuts is eaten, espeqiaUy with horn, a 
plate as delicious among the Indians as the piba among Turks and Avabs. 
Thn bark yields a good black oolour, with which houses are painted ; the 
filsmmits around the nut on the outside and below the bark of the tree 
serve for the manufacture of ropes ; with the leaves of the tree houses are 
covered, but also baskets and other useful things made.) 
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town, and the air ia healthy ; everybody enjoys full liberty of 
^HHiaoienoe, and as guilds are yet unknown in this oonntry every- 
body may freely gain his livelihood in an honest matinen More- 
over, the f oor Indian is already very contented in hla lowly hut ; 
he makes scarcely any or no use at all of clothing, drinks only 
'^ater^ and eats, so to speak, nothing except brea^ of small mafze 
^{Arabic durra) and butter; he is, moreover, very laborious. 
Accordingly, it is not astonishing if a commercial town like that 
of Snrat, where the laborious citizen is always working, and the 
Inerehant may always And goods, is very popnloua The number 
•ef inhabitants is, nevertheless, not quite so large as is commonly 
believed. Even very respectable Europeans who have lived here 
'for several years usually speak of a million when they are ques- 
tioned about the population, but I fear that if a census of all the 
inhabitants were taken their number would be found to amount 
to scarcely one-tbird of that snm. 

The altitude of the pole is, according to my observations, 

12\ The heat is here so great in the month of March that 
even during the coldest days of my sojourn in this town Fahren- 
heit's thermometer rose to 92° and on the 29th of March, with a 
north wind, as high as 98 degrees ; whereas in Bombay, which is 
situated 2° 16' more to the south, it rises in the month of May to 
9d degrees, as I have observed in Yol. L, p. 399. 

I was not able to make observations on the tides, but according 
'to trustworthy informants the highest tide at the new and full 
moon takes place in the port at two and in the town at four 
•o’clock. The difference between the highest and the lowest water 
in the port is 18, and near the town 14 feet. The ebb lasts 
usually near the town three, and consequently the tide nine hours* 
The water of the river is, moreover, sweet here daring eight, but 
somewhat brackish iu the remaining four months. It is also said 

The ArtcOf which grows nearly as high as tiie cocoanut tree, bat is not 
so compact, is planted chieAy for its nats (betel nuts), which, as is well 
known, the Indians are very fond of. 

The Jack tree yields yellow wood, of which fcimitnre is raa^, and bears 
•an edible fruit. 

Tamarind is used in the prq>aration of rice. 

Bavdm is a well-known reed or cane. 
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tbat dunbg the months of Kovemberi December, January and 
Februaty, when the north winds blow stronger, the tide risea 
briber in the day than in the night by nearly fi^e ieet ; whereas 
during the other months, when the south-west winds fiblow, it is 
six feet higher in the night than in the day. In the Onlf of 
Cambay the tide rises still higher than in the country of Surat. 
A merchant who Lad lived for some years in Cambay stated that 
at the time of new and full moon, and especially about the equinox, 
there were many vessels on the other side of the gulf, some of 
which are sailing in one and others in another direction , but the 
reason is probably only the tide, which precipitates itself with 
mudli violence into this gulf. 

The Ta^U is so full of sandbanks that during some years it 
becomes troublesome to float down the river the empty new vessels 
built at Surat. On the other hand, however, this river rises also 
during the rainy season sometimes so high that the water coming 
from the interior attains near the town suddenly the height of 
26 feet, on which occasions also the sandbanks are usually carried 
off so well that a tolerably large vessel may sail up loaded as far 
as the towu. If the Ooveromont were to confine this river within 
its boundaries by means of dikes, not only much excellent arable 
land at present submerged by 'the inundations would be reclaimed,, 
but the river would likewise be disencumbered of sandbanks, and 
would thus become more suitable for navigation , but the interest 
taken by the Muhammadan Government in the welfare of its sub- 
jects does uot extend so far. 

[2h he co)ittnued,'\ 


HINDU MARKIAGE CEREMONIES IN GUJERAT. 

Surat, May, 1880. 

The Iliudus consider it as the chief part of their duty to 
many their children at an early age rather than to educate 
them thoroughly. There aie different forms of mairiage 
among Hindus, viz: Daiva, Prajapatya, Ardia, 
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-Asura, GandJuvrva and Paisha, Of these various forms all 
■hut two, the Birahama and the Amra are obsolete. 

Menu treats the first four as the approved forms and the 
latter as lihe disapproved ones. The marriages are usually 
according to the mixed form of the Brahanta and Asitra 
Vimha, Although the marriage customs are not the same 
in all the numerous castes and sects, still we can describe 
some which are common in form. Other minor customs are 
^adopted by the ignorant class of people. 

rh*st of all the parents of the bride or the bridegroom 
‘•call a Joshi (an astrologer) and give him horoscopes of both 
the bride and the bridegroom, with a view to know whether 
iihe stars of both of . them agree. Few astrologers fail to 
answer in the affirmative, because it is said of men of that 
Tprofession that they do not care a pin for the coming pros- 
perity or adversity which may result to either the bride or 
hridegroom from the intended union, but their care is simply 
to fill their own purses. The parents of both then fix a day 
to celebrate the contract. For tliis purpose the parents, 
relations and others of the bridegroom’s party go to the house 
of the bride and request her parents to give their daughter 
to them, saying that they would take care of her as their 
•own child. Then the bride and the bridegroom are invited 
to dine by their respective fathers-in-law and are paid some- 
thing according to the custom of their caste. They are 
invited to dine on some special occasions, such as holidays, 
&c., and are paid an anna {i. e, a penny halfpenny) on ordi- 
nary occasions and a rupee (i. e. two shillings) and clothes on 
•some special ones. When a girl comes to the age of nine or 
twelve, her parents tiiink of betrothing her or of marrying 
her. 'They fix a day of niamage and inform the parents of 
the bridegroom about a month or two before. Both the 
'partiep make preparations for the approaching marriage. They 
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repair and colour tlieir houses and duiing the marriege^ 
festivals light them with different sorts of lamps and globes. 
Some of the nobility erect large piazzas and “ Welcome to- 
the Visitors,” “ Long live the Bride and the Bridegroom,” and 
such other exjiressions in vernacular and English character 
are written on arches in the front. The piazza is decorated 
by brilliant light, clocks, large glasses and globes. The seats 
generally are beautiful chairs or sofas. When a fortnight is 
left crowds of women assemble together and sing songs 
befitting the occasion at mornings and evening ; but all the- 
songs, with the exception of a few sung by females of high 
castes, such as Nagirs and Kayasths, are not sweet to the ear. 

The Madava Muhrta is the special sign of marriage, which 
takes place only two c»r three days previous. In this cere- 
mony four or five married persons serve (nominally) the 
purpose of labourers.' Although rich persons construct “ man- 
davs ” beforehand, the poor do that after this ceremony is over, 
as they have to erect them on a very small scale. They 
engage Dholics, a party of four or five, among whom- two are 
drum beaters aud others play on Avind instruments. Both 
the parents of the bride and the bridegroom perform Graha 
Siianti, a ceremony to appease the planets. The reason of 
this and of consulting an astrologer before the contract takes 
place, and in short on every occasion, is that the Hindus are 
very superstitious. One thing which causes laughter and dis- 
gust is that both the bride and bridegroom colour their bodies 
with turmeric yelloAv. In order to have the colour fresh some 
apply daily. This is called the Pithi ceremony. Some even 
colour their teeth with red colour and apply it with so much 
* care that the colour may last many years to come. 

On the marriage day the parents undergo numerous minor 
ceremonies Avhicli are of little use, and therefore it is worthless 
to describe them here. The Brahniins celebrate the marriage 
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ceremony in the- morning, but other Hindus generally in the 
evening. The bridegroom goes to the . bride in procession. 
This procession is composed of children, either single or in 
pairs, dr&sed in the best clothes and adorned with different 
sorts of ornaments of pearls, diamonds and gold, preceded by 
n party of bandsmen. Next come the elite of the city on foot, 
followed by the bridegroom on a fine horse, which is also dec- 
orated in Indian fashion with a saddle or howdah. Last of all 
comes the female party, either on foot pr in carriages. 

The bridegroom, although a child of twelve or thirteen, 
puts on a turban of golden cloth in the fashion of his ances- 
tors, attached with a fine Shirpecha, a costly robe of Kinkab 
and a fine native shoe. He puts on a number of ornaments 
on his neck, ears, hands, feet, &c. He has a red mark on his 
forehead and a black circular one in the middle of each of 
his cheeks. This latter sign is made in order that nobody 
can attack him by sight. He rides holding a cocoa-nut, a 
rupee, betel leaves and some betel nuts, witli his hands folded. 
When the procession reaches the. bride's house, the gentlemen 
who attended the procession receive cocoa-nuts, nosegays, &c. 
The bridegroom alights from the liorse and stands near the 
entrance door of the Mandap, The inother-iu-law, or some 
one in her place who is god-mother, comes in a rich dress and 
shows him some symbols, such as a trident, a yoke, an iron 
rod, &c , with a view to convince him that he will be treated 
by the intended bride as a slave. When this is over he gives 
the things he Jiad in his hands to his mother-in-law and then 
he is allowed to sit in a m (third, that is a small bower made 
of wood having four sticks at each end and a roof of bamboos 
above (which can hold two chairs oiilj^;, in a rude chair. Tim 
bride is shortly brought there by her maternal uncle, and is 
made to sit in a chair of the same - kind placed opposite to 
that of the bridegroom. They sit face to face and then the 
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family priest joins their hands. The Brahmins repeat slokas 
(psalms) and perform numerous ceremonies which last for 
about six hours. During this time a party of women on 
both sides sing songs at intervals in chorus. Wh^n all the 
ceremonies of the day are over they return in a palanquin, or 
in a chaise ancf pair to the bridegroom’s house. Still some 
ceremonies take place after this which last for a week or more. 

The Hindus spend a great deal of their wealth and some- 
times incur heavy debts in giving sumptuous dinners to their 
relatives, friends and caste people. Men when they go to 
dine simply put on a silken diyogy and decorate the other 
parts of their bodies with ornaments ; women also come in 
rich dresses reserved for such occiisions. The reformed caste, 
as that of the Kfiyasth, have adopted the custom of putting 
on jackets and giving light oimaments to their women and 
children. Of course the late Mr. Karsandass ]\Iulji, Dr. 
Dhirajaram Dalpatrain and others who took a leading part 
in reform w^ere ridiculed at first, but now many lament their 
follies and day by day begin to adopt reform customs. Hindus 
sit to dine in open streets, on public roads, and roads in 
India are not clean, as all know, and especially that part of 
the city which the Shravaka (jams) live is indeed very dirty. 
Hindus eat in pntala xladid (plates and cups oJ‘ leaves). They 
commence to sup at 9 or 10 p.ni. and finish eating at about 
12 p.m., or sometimes even later tlian lliat. 

A sect called the Kadard Kiinhi marry their children 
when their goddess fixes a day, that is, they have no regular 
marriage festivals every year just as other people have, hut 
at ail interval of every twelve years, and only on one and the 
’same fixed day, they celebrate their children’s marriage. The 
period of twelve years being long, they do not fail to niairy 
their children when tliey get the opportunity. They do not 
care if either the intended bride or the bridegroom be an hour 
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old. In case of the want of a wife or a husband, the cliild 
is married to a bunch of flowers. Of course children of that 
age cannot perform a single ceremony, but they sit in the laps 
of their parents who perform all ceremonies for them. Hence 
we can undoubtedly say that the parents marry a second 
time ! The custom of NaMra (re-maniage) is prevalent among 
them. This the present time (May) is a part of the marriage 
season, and the number of marriages exceeds the usual num- 
ber on account of the marriage festivals among the Kadava 
Kunhies. 

After a twelve yeart’ interval the two marriage festivals 
celebrated by Messrs. H 3 ?deralli Kjisamji and sons (Bohani 
gentlemen), and 11. E. llariLil Amrathll, the Dewiln to His 
Highness the Nawiib of lladhanpura, drew the attention of 
the whole population of Surat. II. E. Harihil, although he 
is a Mathur Kayasth, not caring for the caste distinction 
■observed at present, married his son to the daughter of ^Tr. 
Hariliil Kakubhiii, who is a Kshatri by caste, and who holds 
a high position in the Baroda State, on the ground that the 
Kayasth were originally Kshatries. The Kayasth came lately 
into the southern part, from Bengal, and settled in a degraded 
position. The Dewan entertained the liiU of the city by 
giving evening parties to the Europeans and naich (dancing) 
parties and sumptuous dinners to the natives. The late ex- 
ample of Gundharva (choice) maiTiages in regard to his 
daughter, and of total indifference to caste restrictions set by 
the well-known Dr. Atmaram randurang, the Sheriff of Bom- 
bay, must be fresh in remembrance. The action of such 
persons should be hailed with delight, and unless they by 
degrees try to abolish tlic rude and useless customs it is’ 
•difficult for the poor Hindus to be relieved. 


M. Lalli’biiai. 
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THE MAEY CAEPENTER SCHOLARSHIPS. 

We liavo received from Mr. K. M. Shroff, Hon. of the- 
Bombay Branch of the National Indian Association, the Educa- 
tional Inspector^'s report of the Mary Carpenter Scholarshix)s for 
this year, competed for in the Qujerati and Marathi Schools of 
Bombay. Mr. Kirkham, Acting Educational Inspector, statea 
that the number of candidates under each Standard, and the 
number passed were as follows, the Scholarships having been in 
each case awarded to the girls who passed with the highest 
number of marks. 


! 

1 Gujerati Pupils. 

Marathi Pupils. 


j Preseiitcd. 

Passed. ' 

Frosented. 

Passed. 

Standard VI.... 

4 

.S 

0 

0 

Standard \’. ... 

9 

2 

1 14 

1 

Standard IV. ... 

27 

J3 

! 

6 


The following is the notification announcing the results of 
the comj)etition : — 

The five National Indian Association Mary Carpenter 
Scholarships for tlie year 1880 have been awarded as follows, on 
the conditions laid down in this Office, notification dated the 25th 
September, 1879, published in tlie Bombay Educational Record for 
1879, page 238. 

Two Scholarships of rs. 6 (monthly). Standard VI. : 

1. Shirimbai F. Mehta, Churney Road Girls* School. 

2. Shirimbai B. Vakil, “ ‘‘ 

Ono Scholarship of rs. 5 (monthly), Standard V. : 

1. Thakubai Vasundew, Bhagwundas Purshotumdas Girls* 
School. 

Two Scholarships of rs. 4 (monthly), Standard IV. : 

1. Zanmahai Eaghoba, Bhagwandas Piirshotumdas 

Girls* School. 

2. Khursedbai A. Olia, Adarjee Cowasjee School. 

The Deputy Educational Inspectors will furnish this Office 
<piarterly with the certificates required under the notification, 
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and will then receive and disburse the Scholarships, returning 
receipts for the same to this Office.^ 

(Signed) T. £. KiniaiAM, 

^ Ag. Educational Inspector. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the number of candidates 
has much increased at this (the second) examint^ion. Last year 
when the competition was confined to the Gujorati Schools there 
were only 19, this year from the Qujerati Schools 40 were pre- 
sented, and from the Marathi Schools 41. The Gujerati Schools 
are in advance of the Marathi, so it is not surprising that they 
carry away the Scliolarsliips, and the Churney Boad School 
maintains It pre-eminence among the other Qujerati Schools. 


THE QI'KEX AXL> INDIAN LADIES. 


Somo i'iiiolisli people udvcxnUe llie principle, that liitliau 
laclie.s sho ild dres^ in English eo.st'.iiiie — with the wild iiu^ta- 
.luorplioses of fashion it would lie difticiilt to decide what that 
is. <ire glad to leani that* the Empress of India has 

set nil e\'iin[)le on this point that may have coiisiderjihle 
iiifiue.n.A*. Seeing lately that the Sli.sses Tagore, of Eeiigal, 
wore to jiresoutod at the Drawing iioom, and lifing in- 
formed th-il they were ladies of Indian origin, she roipiested 
that th w should a^^pear in Indian costume. Tlieir Oriental 
dress ue‘^ we believe, witli tlie marked ajiproval of Ihosi* 
presold al tlie Drawing lh»om, and the (Jiieen honored the 
ladies ially by giving tlnmi the private viitree. The best 
friend of India will be rejoiced at this, as much of the 
suece=i> of English etlorts among Imiian women will depend 
oil not donationalisiiig them ; and as a matter of taste, there i^ 
sometliiug \'ery striking and hrilliant in the Eastern costume, 
I'eflectiiig the colours of the laud of the snii. 
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COTTON CULTIVATION. 


I ])rosuiue that a few reiiiark.s on the way in which they 
grow and prepai*e cotton for sale hi the province of Giizerat 
will not he out of place, and will he of interest to tlie 
numerous niemintile readers of this Journal. Most of the 
best Indian cotton is growrn in Ouzerat, the gri‘.at cotton field 
•of ‘Western India. T wish to draw tlie attention of those 
interested in the cotton trade of (Juzerat ^nd other places to 
the deterioration in quality and adulteration of really first- 
class cotton with tliat of inferior ijuality wiiich I Iiavc 
noticed for tlie last few years in tlie cotton growing districts 
•of Guzerat in general, and llaroda in ])articular. Through^ 
the e.vertions of a rcspectahle cotton ginner of Broach the 
Oaekw’ar’s government have h(*cu induced to issue an official 
notification, under the signature of Klian Bahadoor Cazi 
Shahoodin, tlie able and ent*rgetic revenue minister of the 
slate, wiiich contains some very useful suggesliojis and 
practical directions for tlie cotton cultivators and traders 
living m the towns and villages of the Barocla Districts. I 
wisli f)ther native States would follow the exaiiqie ()f the 
Baroda Stale. I subjoin a translation -wi English of tin's 
impoHant document, wiiich is written in Guzerateo ; it will 
1 think he read witli interest by all cotton merchants, 
•especially those of Bombay, as it jiractically gives effect to 
^11 their suggestions as to the proper inotle of growing and 
preparing cotton for sale hy the cotton growers of Baroda — 

“NOTIFICATION AS TO THE MODE OP PREPARING COW’ON FOR SALE 
IN TUE BARODA DISTRICT. 

“ 1. The cotton grown in the territories of this Government, 
owing to some mismanagement (or improper manipulation) in 
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regard to it, is not of so superior a quality as it might or ought 
to be (or as it could be wished). For this reason the price it 
obtains is rather less and the cultivators suffer loss. Therefore 
some pra<j|}iGal suggestions that have been received from respect- 
able Bombay merchants who are in a large way of business are 
hereunder notified. ^ 

** 2. Cotton seeds of a good quality should be carefully selected,^ 
and from the time they shoot or grow up the cultivators should 
from time to time tend or nourish them carefully. 

3. The cotton produced near Broach is much better in quality 
than that grown in the Baroda State. Therefore it would be a 
very good thing if the cultivators endeavoured to sow cotton seeds 
used in that part. 

“ 4. It api)ears that in many parts of the temtories of this 
Government it is a custom to keep hippaa (raw cotton) for several 
days in a pit dug into the ground five or six hands deep. Tho 
Jenppaa while in the pit absorbs moisture, and thereby becomes 
dingy or discoloured, and of a dark hue, owing to the rubbish of 
dry leaves with which it gets mixed up. It therefore seems 
probable that if the custom were discontinued good consequences 
will ensue. It would be proper to keep the JcitppaSy if it is at all 
to be kept, under a roof or ‘ ilehela (store room). 

* “ 5. It also appears that small retail dealers and cultivators 

who grow /cuppas, and who raise money upon their products before 
the liiippm come to maturity — they are generally to be found in 
Keriad, Baji, Padra, Pal and other small villages, where Jeuppan of 
a coarse and inferior fibre grows — mix an inferior kind of cotton 
with really good stuff whereby the cotton produced in this^tate 
comes to be received as of a low quality. This should not be 
done. 

G. Another suggestion to be also made is that Jctipjjas should 
be cleaned or ginned in those gins or mills which may be fitted 
with new mechanical improvements, as the cotton in those gins^ 
is the best and purest. The requisite brightness and purity, 
cannot be obtained by having Jctippas ginned or cleaned by gins of 
inferior order and antiquated by time : thus it makes a difference 
in i>rice* The ginning mill in the town of<.Nulla, in the Dabhor 
district (the property of a Parsee gentleman of Broach) is said to- 
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I>e a good one. If the cultivators and merchants would act up to 
the suggestions hereinbefore mentioned, the quality and growth 
of cotton will improve, and it will fetch a good price. 

*‘Be it directed to the Patels and Talatees (clerics) of the 
towns and villages through the gracious SuhasaJiib. This is to bo 
read out and explained to all the cultivators. Dated the 26th 
jNov., 1879, in the Kartik soodh 13 Samvat 1936.” 

The efforts of Bombay traders have at last ])orne good 
fruit, and something is being done it appears to improve the 
growth and quality of cotton grown in and about tlie tern- 
tories of His Highness the (laekwar. If the able Dewan, 
yir T. Madhav Bow, could be induced to devote a little time 
and attention to this important subject, which is I understand 
At good source of revenue to the State lie administers, great 
good might V^e done to his State and i^eople. Witliont the 
direct advice and assistance of his <h)vernment the poor 
'Cultivators whose sole object and amlution is to work hard to 
get enough living for tliemseh'es and their families can do 
very little in this direction. There ought to be a Bcientitic 
classilication and cultivation of cotton grown in the Baroda 
state, and all over Guzerat and elsewhere. Prizes should 
annually be awai*ded to the first class cotton growers,, tlie 
industry encom^aged and made to ffourisli by all means in 
the power of tlie Government, and improved implements of 
husbandry introduced and brouglit into use. The native 
fashion of ploughing the land excites surprise in all Europeans 
who witness the very primitive machines -at work. We ai’e 
happy to see that General Angelo has introduced a new 
system at the Hissar Farm, which is described somewhere as 
follows : — First and foremost he was (piite surprised to find 
that so large an institution, with the amount of dmught 
power at its command, should adhere to tlie primitive plough 
oi the country. He^ forthwitli set to work and improved all 
the ploughs. The old ones used to turn up about four or 
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jive inches of earth, and where the ground hap})ened to l)e 
hard a stroke simply could he seen ; the new ploxigh cuts 
veiy nearly twelve inches deep, and 'with the same number 
of bullocts. The cost at which these ploughs may be made 
is said not to exceed four or five rupees at^most, and the 
result of this deep ploughing is unquestionable. By way of 
experiment the General broke up new land to the soutli of 
the farm and sowed it with sorgo in drills 26 indies apart, 
to admit of easy weeding, with about twelve seed to tlie foot 
on an average (wliich however he found a little too thick on 
the first cutting). After the s<3rgo had attained a height of 
from twelve to fourteen feet the first cutting took place 
before a large gathering of the cultivators in and around 
Hissar, who had been asked to come. 

Before the cutting began the General pointed out in a 
•concise and lucid way the advantages of deep plougliing and 
thin sowing. The improved plough was also shown to the 
<*.ultivators, which many admitted to be a great improvement 
•on theirs. After this all present wtu-e taken into the 
.^n*go field, where in tlieir presence about two biswas were 
cut, and the green fodder weighed about 40 inaimds, or about 
400 maunds (40 seers make a maund) per bigah ; the quantity 
of seed sown in a bigali of ground was about two seers. The 
:iemindars admitted that it would require from ten to twenty 
seers of jowar per bigah on well irrigated land to give the 
same yield, and they were convinced from wJuit they saw 
before them of the advantages of thin sowing and deep 
ploughing. On the whole the experiment proved a success, 
and the plan has been adopted throughout the farm culti- 
vation. We wish such experiments made all over India from 
■corner to corner and new tools of husbandry introduced 
•everywhere. The worthy Dewan of Baroda, who is always 
to Uie fore when anything to the advantage of his State and 
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people is said or done, or any suggestion made fur tlie ini- 
prQ\ einent and increase of the sources of the state i^eveniie, 
says in unniistakeable language that gocxl seeds, should be 
sown in his territories to produce really good cotton, and 
unle^ this ad^'ice is strictly carried out by the cultivators 
there is, I tliink, no hope of improving the cotton grown by 
them. They have a good soil, plenty of water, held labour 
cheap, and if there is n, little more encouragement and guid- 
ance by the state the prospects will soon improve. All that 
is wanted is careful nursing and rearing of tlic young cotton 
plants and seedlings, growing and sowing on scientific prin- 
ciples, and judicious selection of cotton seeds. 1 dare say 
there is more growing, ginning, spinning and weaving of 
cotton done in India tlian in any other Asiatic country, and 
the Indians ought to be careful of this great sf»ur(*e of wealth 
mid industry for tlicir country. If the Indians mi not 
cottonwallas they are notliiug. Much of India's future 
prosperity depends upon the export and culti\'atioii of good 
cotton, and I trust it will nut allow this ^'alllablc industry tr> 
slacken or be lost for want of a little eiiergj . 

But the State of Baroda must not rest satisfied with 
issuing this simple notification to check the adulteration in 
cotton. It must adopt more stringent means to prevent good 
huppas being mixed witli kalas (pods) and stored in dam]v 
places w'ith the object of enhancing the weiglit. It should 
be appointed by s])ecial commission to suggest remedies for 
the improvement and insj)ectioii of Itfppas in its various 
stages ; and if the state of things is really unsatisfactory, 
hpwever undesirable their exposure may be, it will be in the. 
end for the good of the countiy' to bring it to light, for 
without a diagnosis of the symptoms a correct method of 
treatment and cure is hardly probable. When once tlie evil 
is ti’aced its cure is simple. Baroda is a laige city W’ith a 
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largo j)ojnilatK)ii, witJi fovv industries, hut fortunately witli a 
great aeon inula tion of .surplus rajntal. It is a country wliicli 
lias .suffered long frfiiu had goveriinieut, which in numerous 
ways in^ireiitly discouraged iiaiustry, and al).sorhed a not 
iiiconsideraldi; ]K)rtiou of the national wcfxltji. Tt is of late 
that the Baroda State has hoeii made to spend large sums of 
money on roads, railways, jails, .scdxools, in short on all those 
things wliieh former ( loverniiumts neglected, anil which a 
nati^•e. State leijuires if it is ever to emergii from a stationary 
condition. 

Bavodii lias few resonvees except rliose wdiich ari‘ offered 
hy lier generally fertil(‘ .soil. Xonv an old and ]»opulated .state 
wliich dejK'.iids ]U“iiici])ally, if not exclusively, on a .single. 
s(nirce (»f xvealll) uiii.st always he in a precarious condition if 
it does not devido]* tlie vesonn-ixs of the, .slate hy putting in 
force all the energy and a< ti\ ity at its command. Jf that 
.source IS agricadturii — and only agriiudcure — two or three had 
seasons may ]»luiige the great hulk of the ])opalation into 
uirspeukalilc misery. Ft is a uiafciiu founded on the laws of 
experiimii! that a great x.ariety of industries i.s an advantage 
to a country, and actually indispeiisahle to a country with an 
increasing jMijadatioii and a limited capital. It i.s a. jdeasaut 
feature to iiolice thi* (‘.xtension of the rail wav. s in tlic rising- 
state of liaroila. The Ikdiadurpore and riiandode line ex- 
telision of tlie thiekwar Slate i tail way, better known as the 
Dahhoi fiine, is, I am lia]»py to fiuy, long siuiH' comjdeted and 
traffic, is icsnmed. J»(»th lhe.se touns are of importance in 
the (hiek war’s Ua riiorv; the latter is' a place where, thou.siiiids 
of people iVom all ]>arls of the country go on pilgrimage every 
year ; ils population ('hii*i1y consists of Brahmins. "I’he 
l»etty Iiajalis and Thakurs look u]M)n this ydaee as the. faiiy 
land of till* Dahhoi Talook;i, and hundreds go there for 
plea.sure and amusement as well as religious purposes. The 

jr 4 
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place is famous for its tmil)er, mi a(jtivo trade in wliicli is 
carried on by Biinya and Maliomedau iiiercliants. Baliadur- 
pore is tlie chief emporium of Mowra trade, thousands of 
calsces of whi(ili are cxpoited by liroach l^arseo nuVrchants to 
a variety of places in the llofussil. An exteusive import 
trade is also carried’ on. Tlui cliief firms are of Tarsees, wlio 
caiTy on an extensive a.»^en(‘y work in grain. Slowra, kn.pjmH, 
oilseeds, hntppas seeds, Sic., willi all jiarts of tlie chief 
towns of Ouzerat. In consc(|uence of tlie railway several 
new ohices are to be o]K*ncd ]»y Brojich ]\irsee merchants this 
season. It is mucli to h<^ regretted tliat although the Dablioi 
Line is such a ])aying concern to the CSaekwar’s State, it has 
not yet deemed it advisalde to samdion telcgi’aphic communica- 
tion on the line, wliere very large transactions in all kinds 
of producer are caiTied on. As tlie whole line is studded with 
ginning mills and factories, wluire transactions take place 
hourly in the season, advices only by ])ost arc a drawback to 
trade, and merchants are thereby ])iil to much disadvantage 
with those of Pallej and Mjagaum, who are fortunate to Jiavo 
both rail and telegraph at their service. A native rising state 
with a practically unlimited e\tent of fertile land, without 
heavy pul die burdens, with small taxations, and an indus- 
trious population, may safely devote itself exclusively to 
agriculture, on the condition and with a fair jirospect tliat it 
luis^ a certain and sure market for its ])r(Kluce. If due 
encouragement is given by tlie state to jirivate capitalists 
capital will rapidly accumulate from all sides, and now fields* 
of industrial enterprise present themseh es. In many native 
states,, the bulk of the agriculturists is steeped in indescri- 
bable misery and iioverty — and lias been thrown back on 
agriculture as almost its sole resource — and the poverty of 
the landowners is so great that they are able to do little or 
nothing for the improvement of the soil. 
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The intense and increasing ])overty of tluj <;oiintry m 
general, and the Native States in particular, cannot now b(i 
•disputed. It has been ably and powerfully dei)icted soin(‘. 
time ago, Both in India and in England, by euiineiit and well- 
informed persons on the subject, Jt seems indi^|)atal)le there- 
fore that certain parts of the po])u]ation of the country are 
sinking deeper and decider into ])overty in the aljtsence of 
new fields of enter]>rise, and for want of encouragement to 
capitalists — English tis well as natives. As some pfirt of 
-tlu^ (hiekwar's land is in the hands of the ^^iuiper cultivaLoj'S 
1 would uige that as during niin'h of the year tlic ryot has 
practically notliing to do, hi*, should l)e induce<l assist in 
tree planting, tli(3 reyiairs of roads, and the sinking of wells 
and jalavs. The villages inhabited by these y>aiif)er c-iiltivators 
such as Bheels, Talavias, Dhankas, Bomhis, Diihras, Kolis and 
Dhers — throughout the districts are sim])ly (jolicctioiis of 
mud huts or liovels, with scant, insecure thatched roofs ; their 
sipialor only relieved l)y a Ihiuja’s house hero and there, 
built of cluiiiam and brick, with a- tiled roof, making the swi*- 
roiiiidiiig huts — dignitied under the name of living habita- 
tions — the nioj-e wietched by contrast. ( Vnn])arisons are 
always odious. Tin* general a])|>earance of a Biiiiya (generally 
a retail shopkee])er and money lender) and a Bombay Mawaree 
gives tbc idea of one of that bustling kind of persons who arc 
remarkably shrewd in matters of business, and know tolerably 
well how to take care of “ jininher one.” In the ryot’s hut, 
diying on tlie walls, may be seen the cow-dung cakes ijollected. 
lor burning, and to shield the misemhle wretch from a shiver- 
ing cold, telling of an insulhcieucy of wood for fuel purposes, 
and the robbery of the land of the oi’ganic matter it so 
urgently needs in the scorching plains of India to absorb and 
retain the tjuickly dissipated moisture. A zone of prickly 
pear hems in, in many instances, these abodes of dirt. In 
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Bnch hovels Imiidrods of thousands of the low cjistc natives 
live in all jinrts of India. 

Agriculture must be the sole end and aim of the natives- 
of India, becifiuse we can safely express our conviction that 
the time )ias^arri\'ed when the people can expect that, the 
tiller of tlie soil might reap tlie benefit of liis lalM»urs, and 
liaiid tlie result down to lii.s children, thus gaining one stcj> 
towards tlioir freedom under the benign British Baj, and 
driviug one luiil into tlie cohin of native misrule. 

How much land is under cotton cultivation in the Native- 
States has [lerjdexed many, and it is a matter of regret that 
the endeavours made to obtain aci’uratc statistics of pro- 
duction have as yet never been generally successful. We^ 
"quote the w’ords of an eminent writer on the matter: — 

** Fortunately as regards British districts the average under 
oottott, though not the yield expected or realised, can even now- be 
ascertained *with absolute accuracy. In 1B7B-79 the area sown 
with cotton in the whole Presidency, exclusive of Sind, was 
2,917,471 acres. Last season (1879-80) the breadth so cultivated*' 
in the same territories was o,G2 1,04.3 acres, showing an increase' 
of more than half-a-milliou acres of land sown. The crop which 
is now coming forward will, it is expected, be proportionally large, «« 
the rainfall having been favourable in these places in which the 
increase of cultivation occurred. This was the case chiefly with 
Kosfrthern Districts of the Presidency. In many parts of the 
Southern Mahratha country the season was not favourable to the 
growth of cotton. The flgiires above given include the Native 
States as well as the British collectorates, but with regard to the 
former accurate statistics are not procurable either as to the 
average or the outturn, and it is feared it will be some time before 
an improvement can be expected in this respect.” 

By and b3"e it is hoped when the chiefs become more 
interested in studying the details of the revenue maiiagenicat 
of their states they will no doubt perceive the necessit}' and 
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Wiefiilness to theuAelves of statistical iiifonnatioii relating to 
cotton and other crops produced on their lands. Indeed some 
cf the native chiefs are much to be blamed for their seeming 
indifference and carelessness in tlie atfaii*s of their states as 
regaixis cultivation, extension of railways, op^iing of virgin 
land, encouragement to new industries and enterprises, but it 
• is no use assailing tlieni by langimge <.>f unusual violence and 
stateiiumts of extraordinary inaccuracy. Altogether day by 
<lay tbe ])olicy of tlic Native States luis I’esulted in favour of 
peace, liberty and j)rosporily nndei’the guidance, sup])ort, and 
guarantee of tlie rarainonnt Tower. Porha]>s I may be 
.accused in saying these things of liaTjung on the same tunc 
often and often, but in the interests of tlic teeming million.s 
it is always woitli while going ovtn‘ ilie ground again and 
again so far as coiumeKc, piDgriiss, ])eace and j)rosperity of 
the Native States are concerne<l. I would therefore advise 
cverjd'jody to adhere to the mavini of Abraham Liiuiolu suid 
go on pegging away ” in the interest of India and the dumb 
millions inhalnting it. ' ‘ 

The ])eoplo of India must be ediu ated to take an interest 
in the aflairs of India, if this ctaintry is to be governed in 
,snch a way as to make it a e-onientedi and useful portion of 
the emjdre. lliii civilising mission of ilu* Jlritish people in 
tlie east is as noble as it is^ ardmais • it is full of dihiculjbies 
frojii the great distamie the ])arts of the empire from the 
Hoim^ (}o\'cnnuciit, and the variety of races wliich have come 
under llntisl) power aixl j»rotection. Tt might truly 1)0 said 
that nothing which India can do will be an adeipiate com- 
pensaliim for the i7Jimense benefit which Knglish rule has 
•coufeiTcd ii]>on her. 

Anything which tends to the freedom and advancement 
i>f cbmmerce and ])r()gress of life natives is a pure Iwnefit. 
Tt is pleasant to notice tbe tw«> aide ntinisters of the two boy- 
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kings — Sir 8a.lar Jung and Sir Madliav ftao — ^removing aH 
old barriers to ilie freest intercourse between the people of 
the Parauioimt Power and their feudatories, ai^l thereby 
canying out the ])olicy of good will and cordial intcrcoiii'Se 
which oiiglit ti) exist in the interest of l)oth the ywwers. If 
native stiiles’ ttnauces can Ik* saveil hy some lacs eveiy year 
tl>ere will l)c so luucli the more to sj)end elsewhere. Many 
parts of tlic country are (*rying out for coinmuiiication, and 
there are many jdaces wheiv milway communications arC' 
needed, and if a few more railways are o])cncd in the native 
states it would he a distinct gain to the country. TIic nathe* 
stoles Avill mutually benefit by thus augmenting the trade- 
with other cities, and bringing the ])roduee to our large- 
market and our large harbour (tlie Iiarboiir of Rombny), which 
is the great rnf^qnd and post of transhipment for the cottoi 
and other ju'oduce of India to all ]»arts of the. world. Tlio 
subject of tlie. (extension of railwaj' commimioatiou in tlio 
Kativo States always ero])S u]» before the public, but only in 
a fragiiientiny form. 1’he llritish (Government and their 
Viceroys »are always in (*oiLSultation witli Native Princes and 
their administrators on such matlevs of ^dtal iiiijKutance to* 
the inteiusts of the country, and although we do hot counsel 
aiiything aiiproaching bj undue haste in dealing with matters 
of 4Such gra>'e responsibilities f\nd con.siderable ijecnniary 
inyiortance, still we cannot help remarking that the full 
attention of tlje Paranif)uiit Powei* and the Native htates 
cannot b.e too soon directed lo the thorough and speedy in- 
vestigations of the matters connected with the would-he 
railways which have engaged ]»ul»lic attention for years past, 
llie sooner they really begin useful railways tlie )>eUer the 
jaiblic will like it. 

The benign British (GdS^eriimeut have given i»eacc and 
prosjierity to the teeming millknis, and if to confer sliclter 
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and spread peace^iul oast; over the country of India, to give 
permanence to such a happy inilleiniiuin, and to have sympathy 
with, and^work out the welfare of the people be noble aims, 
then the comfort and blessings which we enjoy under tlie 
Ingrez Bachcha Baj ” proves Iwyond a dwbt that they 
have succeeded in those aims. 

N. S. Ginwalja. 


EDUCATION IN MADRAS. 


At the Anniversary Meeting of the Presidency College, 
Madras, when Sir Cliarles Turner, C.LE., presided, Colonel 
Macdonald, Director of Public Instruction, after remarking 
on the satisfactory Report read by the Principal of the College, 
gave the following account of the new public Examfnation, 
called the Middle School Examination, and of its results on 
first trial in the Madras Presidency : — • 

Some years ago a Committee was appointed by the Goyernment 
of India to revise the statistical forms of returns relating to 
education, and one of the measures recommended by this Com-, 
mittee was that all schools should be classed according to certain 
standards, as high, middle, upper primary and lower primary^ and 
that certain examinations, styled the middle-school, the upper 
primary and the lower j)rimary school examinations should be 
instituted throughout India. It was considered that .if it were 
made a rule that no pupil should be admitted into a high school 
who had not passed the middle-school examination, or into an 
upper primary school who had not passed the lower priniary school* 
examination, statistics based on this classification would be more 
generally intelligible than if they w'ere left to de^^nd on standards 
varying according to the systems pursued in each Presidency, 
^fais report was referred to the local Government and final orders 
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W0i^ iBBued on it at the beginning of last ^r. These orders, 
which dirocted the institution of a middle-schooJ, an tipper primary 
school and a lower primary school examination in every provinoe, 
were immediately communicated to the heads and managers of 
adiools, who must therefore have anticipated that those examina- 
tions would 80on«come into force. A good deal has been said and 
written about the evil of multiplying examinations, but, as I have 
explained the institution of these examinations was not an optional 
matter, and 1 think that it can be shown that this measure has 
been earned out in such a way that there has been a decrease 
instead of an increase of examinations. In the fimt plac*e, the 
middle-school examination has taken the ])lace of the examination 
hitherto known as the General Test for the Unco vennn ted Civil 
Service. This was divided into three branches, styled the English, 
the Anglo- Vernacular and the Vernacular, so that there were 
practically three different kinds’ of examinations, and the candi- 
dates coming up for these examinations were numbered by thousands 
The middle-scbyol examination has also, as a test of general educa- 
tion, superseded two other public examinations, viz, the 4 tli grade 
examination for schoolmasters* certih cates, and the 2 ud grade 
examination for the school mistresses* certificates. The middle- 
school examination will also* in future render unnecessary the 
examination hitherto known as the comparative examination of 
the npper fonrth classes of Government schools, to which a few 
aided schools were admitted. The object of this examination was 
to regulate promotion from the upper fourth class to the fifth class, 
which is precisely the main object of the middle-school examination. 
In schools in which the comparative examination was held, the 
Insjiector was nQt required to examine the up[>er fourth class, but 
in aided schools, with the few exceptions above refer) ed to, he had 
to do this. The Inspector &> examination was not intended to 
regulate promotion, because it was im possible that he would 
examine every school at the time at which promotions are madei 
but it is to be presumed that ,iu every aided school there was an 
examination conducted by the masters themselves, on the result of 
which pupils were promoted from the middle-school. This ex* 
aminatibn will in future not be required. I think I may, therefore 
aay that the mkldlo-school examination has swept awav eight 
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•diffei'ent kinds of dfcamioatioiis which have been hitherto in force. 
The same obj^t has been kept in view in the regnlations framed 
for the upper and lower primary school examinationa As these 
4 te intended to test the progress of pupils of about ten and.eleven, 
they must necessarily be mainly vim voce. In primary schools 
•connected with colleges, high schools and middle ischools, this ex- 
amination is left to be conducted by the head of the institution or 
by competent assistants apf>ointed by him, and uniformity of 
standard has been ensured, as far as it can be in this way, by 
prescribing the subjects and assigning the wants required for a 
fiMH. It cannot, 1 think, be said the examinations have been 
multiplied in this way, for these upper and lower primary school 
■examinations are merely slight modifications of certain annual . 
examinatioiiB, which must have been always held in every properly 
conducted school. As regards primary schools unconnected with 
institutions of a higher grade, it would have been scarcely safe to 
adopt the same system, and accordingly in these schools most of 
which are on the results system, the Inspectors and Deputy 
Inspectors are authorised to give certificates on the result of their 
ordinary annual inspections, so that in this case also no additional 
•examination is held. . . The general result of this examination 

throughout the whole Presidency was fairly satisfactory. I have 
not been able yet to get an accurate statement of the number 
•of candidates examined, but I believe it was under 2,000. The 
number of candidates who passed was 1,058, and of those 197 
were placed in the first class. The passes were, no doubt, some- 
what easy, but it must be expected that the standard will be 
gradually raised, and if this is done judiciously 1 feel suie* that 
this examination will greatly strengthen the hands of the head 
masters of schools, by preventing the pi'emature promotion of 
boys, which has been hitherto such a serious obstacle to progress 
in many of our High Schools. At the request of several head 
masters, l^itiu and Sanskrit have now been added to the list of 
languages in which a pupil may be examined, and there is another 
•change for which many of them are anxious, and which, 1 hope, 
will be carried out, viz., the reduction of the examination fee. At 
present pupils in schools pay rupees five, and other persons rupees 
seven. These rates are in accordance with the scale of examination 
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foes fbr the General Test exammation, but the^onoraria paid to 
oaudners in connection with the General Test examination have 
always been very high, and it seems probable that an examination 
fee of rupees three in the case of pupils will be found svfC&cient to* 
cover the necessary expenses of the examination. 

Sir Charles Itarner, in his address to the students on this occa- 
sioD; made the following remarks on the study of law and of 
natural science. He was glad to find so many of the students of 
the College taking to the study of the law, for he considered law 
to be a very essential branch of learning. But to such of the 
students as would make law a profession he would say, do not 
neglect the other branches of learning, for there was no branch of 
study so connected with the other branches of learning as was the 
study of law. The more the man of law knew, the more useful 
canid he be to his clients. There was scarcely a single client who 
would not require some special knowledge on the part of the 
lawyer. The mechanic, chemist, the merchant, would each be 
more satisfied with a lawyer having a knowledge of his particular 
line than with one with no such knowledge. In England, the 
education of a gentleman was considered not to be complete with- 
out some knowledge of law. So, as he had said before, he was 
glad to find so large a number of students taking to the study of 
the law, but he would repeat that they should not neglect the 
study of the other branches oflcnowledge. To such as did not 
care to make law a profession, ho thought the sciences ought to 
afford a very attractive and profitable branch of study. He 
specially commended chemistry to the attention of the students, 
and {/hinted out the great advantages that were to be derived from 
the study. He referred to the great use that had been discovered' 
in wastes by means of a knowledge of chemistry, and shewed how 
similar advantages might be gained by students in India giving 
their mind to the study. If India was to become a prosperou-s' 
country, he thought the science of chemistry ought to be more 
Cultivated. It was a question of great imi>ortauce to consider 
what India should send out to other countries in return for what 
she got from them, and what she exports she ought to be able to 
send out at as little cost as possible. The question then was, 
What had they to export ? Sir Charles Turner referred to having. 
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spoken on previous occasions to the enormous deal of labour to be 
found in India. Now, the study of chemistry would enable a 
person to apply this labour to the material in a manner so as to 
produce ^ry great advantages. He had thus spoken of chemistry, 
but there was not a single branch of science that would not be 
found a profitable subject of study. He next aAuded to the high 
pleasures derived by persons possessing a knowledge of the natural 
sciences, whereas, he said, a person who had not such knowledge 
was quite ignorant of such pleasures. Considering the great 
advantages to be gained from a study of the natural scienees, he 
trusted that next year he should hear that there Were not only 
half a dozen students giving their minds to natural philosophyr 
but half of the school. They were to recollect that they could 
never have such an opportunity of studying the sciences as waa 
afforded in school, and they would after they left school miss the 
aids which would now enable them to get through the subject so 
easily. Sir Charles regretted that he had not had the opportunity 
the students in schools now had, and that when he was in school 
so great attention as was now given to it was not devoted to 
science. He earnestly entreated the ^^t^dents to give their careful 
attention to this study. There was another point to which he 
wished to allude — a point which called for some regret. He was 
sorry to find from the Report that so few boys had been induced 
to send in essays for the splendid prizes offered. It was essential 
that a boy. in addition to having a good knowledge of subjects, 
should possess a power of expressing himself clearly and well. It 
was therefore important that the study of composition should not 
be neglected. He trusted that more attention would hereafter be 
given by the students to this subject. In conclusion, Sir Charles 
Turner congratulated the Principal and Professors of the College 
on the great success that had attended the College at the exami- 
nations during the past year. 
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INDIAN GEOGEAPHY. 

Hr. George Duncan has lately brought out the tentTi edition 
‘Of his Geography of India, revised and corrected to date. 

. ^(Madras : Higginbotham and Co. ; London : Triibner and Go.) 
V 7his little book contains a great deal of geographical informa- 
iion, concisely and pleasantly conveyed, with useful historical 
notes, and it has several good illustrations, which have been 
'Ovideiltly selected with the view of showing the special features 
of Indian life and scenery in various parts of the country. In 
^gard to each province a short account is first given of its size, 
*cli]nate, natural productions, people, language, religion, educa- 
tion, industry, commerce and government, and then follow the 
divisions and towns, briefly and tellingly characterized. The 
price is only twelve annas. 


We record with regret the death of Thomas Terrett 
Taylor, Esq., of the Mytlie, Stoke Ihsliop, Bristol, Avhicli 
-occurred June 27th whilst he Avas travelling in Italy. Mr. 
Taylor became .some years ago, at the reciuest of Miss 
<3arpenter, Treasurer of the National Indian A.sf?ociation, in 
the objects of which he felt a genuine inteiest. He was 
connected with various branches of commerce at Bristol, and 
was gjeatly respected in public and in private life, Mr. Taylor 
resigned tlie Treasnrership at the end of 1878 to ^Ir. Wyllie, 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE 

* The late annual distiibution of prizes and diplomas at the 
Medical College, Calcutta, was presided over by the Hon. Mr. 
Wilson, Vice-Chancellor of the University. He observed that 
when the history of Bengal during the past fifty ycar.s came to be 
written, amongst the very startling events which would have to be 
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narrated the moat startling chapter would be the chapter on edu- 
cation. Farther, he remarked on the inestimable benefit to the 
people of India of having now a scientific system of medical train- 
ing founded upon the actual observation of nature, instead of a> 
crnde and traditional system resting upon an unscientific and. 
worthless basis. The fact that there are ali^adjsscattered all over 
the country numbers of scientifically educated and highly tndned 
surgeons and physicians, might be called a remarkable success. In 
medicine students come face to face with realities : it is the study 
of nature, of real facts. As such it is of inestimable value among 
a people whose tendency it is to cling to tradition, for by forcing 
them into a different line of thought it helps to cure this ten- 
dency. He therefore anticipated much advantage from the spread 
of medical education besides the evident benefits resulting from 
the relief and lessening of disease. 

Mr. L. Liotard, of the Government Agricultural Department,, 
has published a Memorandum on materials in India suitable for 
the manufacture of paper, from which it appears that a large 
number of Indian plants have fibres of a kind that will make good 
paper, the most promising being the bamboo. Paper made of 
bamboo fiine bus been found excellent, and a profitable industry 
might sju'ing up in this line. . The Eaut states that there are 
'already many [>a))er mills in India, but most of them are at pre- 
sent on a small scale. It is suggested that where experiments 
with new fibres might be deemed imprudent, the fibres might 
bo at least separated from the stalk and exported to Europe for 
manufacture. 

Moulvi Abdul Latif, Khan Bahadur, lias received the title of 
!Nawab from Government as a personal distinction. 

A Society has been established at Bombay called the AmalgSr 
mated Society of Trades and Professions. Its object is said to be 
to form a common bond of union between persons in all parts of 
India of. various trades and professions, in order to secure mutual 
assistance in times of need, especially regular help for members hi 
sickness, and when they are thrown out of employment by causes^ 
over which they have no control. The rules of the society can be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec. in the compound of 'the Fitzgerald 
Hotel, Byculla, Bombay. 
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A lecture wau? lately delivered by Rao Bahadur M. Q. Ranade, 
at Fooua, on the “ Liberals and Conservatives of India.” The 
lecture appears to have been very interesting and earnest^ and the 
subject is said to have been treated in ja “ very clear and j^idioioufl ” 
manner. In regard to education, however, Mr. Ranade docs not 
•seem to us, from ^he Teport we have seen of the lecture, to have 
dealt fairly with the advocates of technical education. He assumes 
that the object aimed at is simply to set up schools of smiths 
and carpenters,” whereas, on the contrary, it is hoped that, through 
opportunity of scientific study combined with practice, young men 
may be prepared to engage in manufacturing enterprises, having 
been fitted for the direction of skilled labour by the knowledge 
4ind experience acquired in technical schools. 

The annual Report of the Indian Post Office for 1 878-79 shows 
that correspondence in India is rapidly increasing, and that the 
habit of prepaying letters is becoming more general, by which the 
time of officials is much saved. The number of letters posted in 
t(he year under review was a little over one hundred and eighteen 
.and a half mUliona, and of newspapers ten and a quarter millions. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Parvati Nath Datta, Gilchrist Scholar, has passed the 
Matriouhktion Examination of the University of London in the 
First Division. In future there will be no need for Gilchrist 
Scholars to .take this Examination, as the Gilchrist Examination 
has been made equivalent to the London University Matriculation. 

Mr. R. Divecha has passed the First Examination of the 
.Society of Apothecaries, Londo^i. 

Arrtvab. — Dr. Beramjee Nowrozjee, for study of London 
Hospitals ; Mr. Nowrozjee Pestonjee, on a visit to England ; Mr. 
£. R. Divedha, for the Indian Medical Service, and Mr. S. Dinsha 
Wardin, for Engineering, all from Bombay* 

Ikpartur€i,^Mr, Krishna Nath Mitra, Barrh|ter-at4aw, for 
'Calcutta. 
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AN INDIAN QUEEN; 

\ «KhTCll OF TIIK LIFE OF AllOLYA BAI, A MAIIRATTA 
PRINCESS. 

Trandatfd from (In* Baigali of Ktlmoni Utihoh hy E. C. 


. King Mololior having obtained as a grant the province of 
IVIalwa, was the first king of that i)art of tlie Deccan, and 
reigned with much splendour till the year 1709 a.d. Tliis 
king had only one son and his name was Kondi. He, diu'ing 
his father's lifetime, went to make war with the Jat tribe, and 
was slain by Indra at the foot of the Koombi mounfkins, 
near the city of . Dharata. Aholya was the wife of Kondi, 
and from her earliest childhood had been devoted to the 
Brahmans and the holy shastres. The way in which she 
governed her kingdom was very excellent, and this is why 
the history of her life has been written. 

Aholya had one son and one daughter. Her son’s name 
was Mali. On the death of his grandfather he succeeded to 
Ihc kingdom, but after reigning only nine months he went to 
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tihe ether world (that is, he died). He was weak boih in 
body and miiid, and from the time he ascended the throne 
liis coiiduct Was very "wicked. This was specially showti in 
his hatred to the good works of his mother, and in his 
abhorrence of {hose Brahmans whom she favoured. Once he 
sent an offering of robes and slippers to the Brahmans and 
wrapped up scorpions in them, and putting a serpent into a 
drinking -cup he sealed it with his own seal and sent it. The 
covetous Brahmans on receiving these things opened them 
eagerly and were bitten by the venomous creatures, and tlius^ 
suffered intense torment. Thereupon Mali showed no sorrow 
but graat joy. Aholya seeing the bad behaviour of lier sou 
W’ept much, and made continual lamentation that she had 
been the mother of such a man. On this account some 
‘people have a suspicion that, seeing how mean and cowardly 
her son was, Aholya had destroyed his intellect by drugs, but 
this idea is entirely without foundation. Tlie true cause of 
his going mad was this. He accused a certain goldsmith of a 
heinous crime, and in a rage caused liim to be slain. After- 
wards it was found out tliat the goldsmith was quite innocent 
and not at all to blame. Thereupon such remorse sprang up 
in his heart that he lost his reason and died raving mad. It 
was well known tliat this goldsmith, whom Mali put to death, 
was a man favoured by the gods, and when lie was condemned 
he spoke these words to the king; am innocent, do not con- 
demn me to death, if you do, I will be revenged on you and 
so, when Mali became insane, everyone said that the goldsmith' 
having raached the spirit world had returned and manifested 
himself in his (Mali’s) body. Aholya certainly thought this 
true, for day by day she sat w'eeping by his bedside and by 
every means in her power tried to drive away the spirit. She 
even paid him divine honours, and prayed to him in these 
words : “ Oh spirit ! if you will leave the body of my son I 
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^111 build a temple and dedicate it to you. I will take care 
of all your relations and provide for them.” But after doing 
all this iier wish was not granted, but it is said that when she 
prayed to* the spirit he heard her, for out of the air a voice 
spoke thus to her : “ Your son has committed an unpardon- 
able offence against me, therefore I will never forgive him but 
will take his life.” Thus no hope remained of his recovery, 
but tliis was not owing to any flaw in Aliolya's M'orks of piety 
or lack of anxiety in using every means for liis, help. In no 
degree did his madness , subside, and he died of this disease in 
the year 1766. 

It is superfluous describing the queen’s grief at being 
bereaved of her son. He was the only heir to the kingdom, 
for her daughter, having been married into a foreign nation, 
\vas forbidden by the Hindu Shastres to inherit her brother’s 
throne. Therefore on her son’s death the throne being 
vacant she herself became queen, and showed such skill, 
judgment and courage in the affairs of state, and the happi- 
ness of her people was so well known, that there was no end 
of her fame during her lifetime, and after her death her name 
was held in the highest esteem. 

Aliolya’s taking the reins of government into her own 
hand was not at all pleasing in the eyes of Gangador 
Joshbonto, the high priest. He knew well that Aholya did 
not like to take advice from other people, and that as long as 
she ruled small power would remain with liim. Therefore, in 
order to hinder her doing so, he represented to lier that there 
would be no one to offer the funeral cakes to her ancestors, 
and that the royal line would become extinct. For these 
reasons he strongly advised her to adopt a son. This being 
the case he would become the tutor of the young prince, get 
all the power into his own hands, give Aholya an allowance 
and i^ond her off into some foreign country. He would also 
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get Hagob, King of the Mahrattes, to he on his side by offer- 
ing him a large bribe. Bagob promised to recommend the 
adoption of a son, then Gangador thought to himself "now 
Aholya will have to do it whether she likes it or not.” 

But Aholyjj had rio fear of the tricks of Gangfidor, and on 
hearing his proposition said to him plainly : " I have been 
the wife of a king and the mother of a king. When my son 
died the line of Molohor became extinct, so it is useless 
tiying to save the royal line by introducing a son of a strange 
family, therefore it depends on my will whether it shall be 
done or not; I cannot take your advice on this subject.” 
Eagob, being a great man, was eager for the downfall of the 
covetous high priest and gave him a suitable reprimand. 

It has been supposed that Aholya gave this answer after, 
taking the advice of her own people and of the Maliratta 
grandees, who were present at that time in the province of 
Malwa. However that may be, her courage is to be com- 
mended, for by it she saved the kingdom which would other- 
wise have been destroyed. -In si)ite of the scolding he had- 
given the high priest Eagob "was very angry at this answer of 
Aholya’s, and began to make >varlike preparation to drive her 
out of the kingdom by force. Aholya, on hearing this, sent 
word to him, saying : '■' Do not make useless quarrels with 
women, for thereby you prove yourself hard as iron, but not 
manly.” Having said this she did not remain inactive, but 
began herself to make warlike preparation, and Holkar, tho 
general of the army, being on her side she showed pleasure in 
looking forward to the battle. She determined to go in person,, 
and so her eleidiant and bow and quiver were made ready and 
she was quite prepared. 

Eagob was not appeased by this, but his people had set 
their faces against it, and Scindya and Boshlo would not help 
him in this ungrateful undertaking. Besides this Aholya 
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wrote a letter to Modhurauk^ King of the Mahrattas, and in 
answer to that the king wrote to his uncle Bagob desiring 
that he would do nothing against Aliolya. This command he 
was obliged to obey, the battle was never fought, and the 
eourage she displayed on this occasion was great cause of 
the stability of lier government. 

After these events Aholya made Tokfigi Holkar, a great 
man and a relation of her own, general of her forces. He 
was a very good man and very skilful in war. When Holkar 
was appointed to the command of the troops Eagob went 
away to Poonah. 

Afterwards Aholya having received Gangfidor into favour 
again made him her prime minister. It was quite impossible 
to bring about a friendship between these two men, Holkar and 
Gangador, on whom the weight of government chiefly fell ; 
but Queen Aholya so distributed their work tliat she at once 
cut off every occasion of quarrel, so that during the thirty 
years of her reign, from 1765 to 1795, tliere was not a single 
quaiTel between them. Prom the first Holkar was general of 
the army, and he displayed so mucli talent in that position 
that he was by degrees exalted to a liighcr station. He 
always reverenced Aholya as his mother. Holkar did not 
reside much in the capital, but lived for twelve years in the 
provinces south of Shatipur, and received tribute from them, 
while Aholya herself ruled over that part that lay on the 
north of that city. Besides this, when Holkai* went into 
Hindoostan he received the royal tribute from tlie Hindus, 
from Eajpootana, and all the countries he had conquered. 
Then Malwa, and Nimar, and all the soutl^ country came to 
Aholya to pay their tribute. 

It is said that under Holkar’s management Aholya re- 
ceived 20,000,000 rupees, and besides this her personal ex- 
penditure amounted to 20,000 lacs of rupees. She spent that 
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money as s^e pleased, and no account was kept of it ; but idl 
accounts relating to the State she kept in such a dear, 
beautiful way, that the most stupid person could undetatand 
them. When Holkar was at hand he would help iier in the 
affairs of Statp, and when he was at a distance he would 
write to her for advice, and never undertook anything of im- 
portance without her sanction. The fame of Aholya spread 
far and wide, so that all the Indian kings, whether gieat or 
small, sent ambassadors to her durbar. And the ambassadors 
of Queen Aholya were to be found in Hydrabad, Seringa- 
patam, Nagpoor, Lucknow, and Calcutta. Besides these she 
sent inferior agents to the smaller durbars. 

Aliolya sat in her open durbar, and no Mahratta, or 

Brahman, or any other respectable person objected to it. 

When she took the reins of government she also acquired 

unlimited j)Ower, and used it to secure all their privileges to 

the artizans in the villages and to the owners of land, making 

them truly happy. If any of them had a complaint to make 

Aholya would hear him herself, as if she had deputed her 

prime minister to do it ; still if the man wished it he could 

apply to her for judgment, there was no one to hinder him. 

There was no partiality in judgment ; for if any man brought 

a complaint into the court of justice it was duly heard, and 

even the smallest matter was not overlooked. 

« 

The author of the book, from which this bistoi'y is taken, 
says he made enquiries Qoiiceruing Aholya of some relations 
of Holkar’s as to -whether her judgments were always im- * 
partial, and could hear nothing but her praises in foreign 
nations as well a^ in her own. For thirty years, that is till 
£he time of her death, wliun she was 60, she gave no rest to 
body or mind because she was so attentive to her royal duties. 

Her varioiis austerities, and religious works tind acts of 
-worship, and giving alms, absorbs I a good deal of her time, 
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besides there were many secular matters to attend to ; and 
what she did was always ponseientiously done. She often 
said these words, that ** all our works will be judged by the 
great Go5, the Creator of the world.” And even when she 
was obliged to condemn a man to death, she would say, “ We 
are but mortals and cannot undo the work of the Creator ; 
that is beyond us.” 

Aholya rose every morning an hour befoi‘e sunrise and 
performed her morning duties, then she read for a while in 
the holy book. After that she would, with her own hands, 
set food before a number of Brahmans. Then she took her 
own food, eating neither meat nor fish ; these were not for- 
bidden by the shastres, still she never ate them. While 
eating, she whispered prayers in a low voice, after that she 
rested a little ; then, putting on her royal robes, she held her 
durbar till the evening ; then she partook of a slight repast, 
and from nine till eleven in the evening she devoted herself 
to the affairs of State ; then she went to bed. These were 
her rules for worship and work, and they were never broken 
dxcept in times of trouble or fasting. 

Aholya's reign was a wonderfully peaceful one. She was 
friendly wdth all the neighbouring kings, and they never 
invaded her country or seemed to covet it. All her subjects 
were free and independent under her rules.. As they behaved 
to her so she behaved to them ; she encouraged the good and 
suppressed the bad. She knew very well that constantly 
changing her ministers was the root of dissension, so she 
scarcely ever did it. Gobindopunto, a famous Brahman, is 
an instance of this, for he was one of her ministers nearly the 
whole of her reign. 

In former times the city of Indore was a mere village, but 
by degrees Aholya made it respectable and wealth}^ conse- 
quently she had a special affection for it, of which tliere are 
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many proofs. Among thom is this. ’ A certain rich roerchani 
Of this city died, leaving no son. IMkar, by the advice of 
some wicked men, went to tlie House, attended by his soldierir, 
to seize upon his j>roperty, whereupon the widow of the 
merchant fled Jor refuge to Aholya, who, when she heard all 
that had happened, restored to her all her dead husband's 
goods, and forbade Holkar to do her any harm. Thus by 
repeated acts of kindness to many people her name was long 
remembered and loved in that city. 

She never gained anytliing by the increase of her people's 
wealth. In some countries, if anyone lived in great splendour, 
the king would be sure to demand a great increase of tribute 
from him, or in some way profit by his riches, but such was 
not the case in Aholya’s kingdom. If any merchant, or 
banker, or farmer became veiy wealthy, she neither by force 
nor fraud tried to deprive them of it, hut rather rejoiced in 
their good fortune. Hero is an instance. In tho year 
1791 a certain rich merchant, named Shorokam Dash, died,, 
leaving no children, and the tax-collector of that place 
frightened the widow, saying, '^If you do not make me a 
present of three lacs of rupees I will cause all your pix)perty 
to be forfeited to the State.” The friends of the widow ad^ 
vised her to adopt a son, in which case the State would have 
no claim on her money, but the tax-gatlierer "would not allow 
her to do even this. So the widow cletemiiiied to adopt a 
son, and taking him with her went to Mysore, to Aholya. 
When the queen heard her tale of tho shameful conduct of 
the tax-gatherer, she punished him as he deserved. She 
allowed the adoption of the boy, and taking him on* her lap 
she kissed him, and then gave them leave to depart. Take 
another instance of her contented nature. In the village of 
Kor there were two brothers, called Tappi Dash and Baronosh 
Dash, and they died almost at the same time. These two 
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brothers had many splendid things belonging to them, but no 
oliildren. Thereupon , the widow of Toppi Dash went to 
Mysore to the qiieeii to hand over to her all the wealth of 
her husl:>atid and brother-in-law ; but Aholya would not take 
it; and advised her to spend it in some good w^ork in memory 
of the deceased. So the widow built a temple and a ghat 
(t.e. a landing-stage) on the banks of the river at Kor, and 
this temple ^nd ghat are there to this day. 

Aholya subdued the savage tribes and robbers who lived 
in the Bhil mountains. At first they refused to submit ; but 
when she had taken and hung the worst of them, the rest, 
were soon subdued. Aholya was opposed, as a rule, to capital 
punishment, and indeed had not much faith in any heavy 
punishment for the suppression of crime. But in order to 
preserve the peace she appointed watchmen in different 
places in these mountains, and through them she learned all 
that v/as going on. That these poor thieves should have 
some means of livelihood, she ordained that any one carrying 
merchandise through their countrj’' should i)ay a small toll, a 
Bullock or a pice. This toll of the Bhils they used to call 
‘‘ cowries,” In return, they were obliged to secure the safety 
of the high roads ; and if any robbery was committed within 
their boundary they had to suffer for it, especially if the 
plunder were not returned. 

Aholya corresponded with the kings of distant countries, 
and this correspondence was carried on by means of the 
Brahmans ; for they were all eager to help lier in her good 
works. It has been already said that Aholya devoted the best 
part of her wealth to works of piety, or to any that might 
benefit the people of the country. First, she built the Fort 
of Kayek, and made a road over the Binhjo hills to the fort 
named Jam. This road was nearly straight, and cost a great 
dealjof money. She also built a house of rest, and dug a well 
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for the benefit of traveUexs, and that is in good condition to this 
day. It was not only in her own country that she did these 
things ; but firom the Himalayahs on the north to Shetubonho 
on the south, from Drabiro on the w’est to the pleasant plains 
on the east, wherever there was a place of pilgrimage for the 
Hindus, there she built a shrine or a temple. She appointed 
officers to keep them in order, and sent money every year for 
distribution among the pilgrims. The most famous of all her 
temples was the one at Goya, which was called “ The abode 
of Vishnu.” It was built of polished stone, and its architec- 
ture was most wonderful. Inside the decorations M'ere most 
beautiful, and the arches were contrived in such a manner 
that you hai’dly suppose there were any. There was also 
another temple where Aholya used to go and worship the 
image of Earn and Shita. 

Besides spending money on building all these temples 
Ahdya also sent money and goods and food every year for 
their support ; and in the southern provinces where they had 
to bathe the gods every day in the water of the Ganges, she 
kept them supplied with this water, which M’as difficult to 
obtain. As the people believed this water to be holy, this 
greatly increased her renown. Aholya was most devoted to 
the Hindu religion, and the gods were so pleased at the in- 
crease of worship paid them that they made the people and 
the country happy. Besides all this she used to feed a gre&t 
many poor people on the feast days, and in the hot season she 
provided water for thirsty travellers, and in the cold season 
ahe gave food and clothes to the sick, the blind, and the 
destitute. The same pity she showed for men she showed 
also for beasts and birds. She appointed officers to see that 
they were properly fed, and in the hot weather she ordered 
the oxen to be loosed from the plough now and then, and 
have water given them. The farmers used to scare away 
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the birds from the standing com, and they would f) j round 
and round in flocks not knowing where to go, therefore Aholya 
bought up some of the standing com and caused the birds 
to be driven into it, that they might feed without being 
disturbed. 

Some people may laugh and say that all tfiis pity to birds 
and beasts, this devotion to the Brahmans and building of 
temples was all a false religion ; but by spending money in 
this way she made her country far more prosperous, her 
people more happy, and herself more honoured than if she 
had had recoiii*se to soldiers, or bullets, or gunpowder. There 
is clear proof that she had full faith in her own religion, and if 
she had been merely a worldly woman she could never have 
made her kingdom so prosperous. Thus on all sides was she 
respected, and was held in honour quite as high as the Nabobs 
of the south, or the Sultan Tippoo, or the King of Delhi. 

During her lifetime, Aholya had many causes of grief, 
Before her son’s death she had given her daughter Mukta in 
marriage to Prince Joshbonto. . She had one son, who was 
very talented, but he died when he was but a youth ; and 
about a year after his death. Prince Joshbonto was also 
gathered to his fathers. So Mnkta determined to die witli 
him (ie, to be burned with his body on the funeral pile}. 
Aholya very much wished to hinder her doing so, but Mukta 
hearing it said to her mother : A son is the only source of 
happiness in this world to a 'mother, this happiness is mine 
no longer. I am deprived of my boy prince, therefore there 
is no more happiness for me in this world. You are, indeed, 
my mother, but you are au old woman, and must soon leave 
your holy work here. Then I could not endure my grief not 
iny life, the thought of death is not distressing to me. When 
I am dead 1 shall have no more pain. Therefore now it is 
best for me to go with my husband. This is in accordance 
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with the shrastres, tberefor^you canHot hinder me.” Aholya 
seeing how determined her daughter was, and how gi’eat “^^as 
her grief, consented to the suttee, and went on foot to the 
banks of the Normoda, and stood erect at the, funeral pile. 
Two Brahmans supported her, one on each side. When 
Mukta ascend&d the funeral pile and the torch was applied 
to it, Aholya, without knowing what she was doing, begun to 
bite her own hand. When the suttee was finished, the <pieeu 
retiiined from the hanks of the river and went home to her 
owm pahace, so overwhelmed with grief that for three da 3 ’'S 
Rhe neither ate anything nor spoke to anyone. Alter that, 
lier grief being a little assuaged, she built a temple in memory 
of her daughter. The workmanship of this temple is the 
most beautiful that was ever seen, and it remains to this day 
in Mysore. 

In the year 1795, in the GOth 3 'ear of her age, Ahol 3 ’'a 
was received by the people of the other world (t.c» she died). 
It is said that she died suddenly, her health being quite 
broken by fastings, penances, and anxieties. However that 
may be, the whole countrjr was plunged into mourning by 
her deatli, and it was the cause of much sorrow both to her 
own friends and people and also to foreign nations, 

Ahoh^a was of the middle height and rather slender ; 
although she was not handsome, 3 ’ct her complexion was eleai* 
and brilliant. It is said that the great Eupoboti Ononto, the 
wife of the king of Sciude and mother of the royal prince, 
being jealous of Aholya's fame, sent messengers to see what 
>she was like. They came back and told their nustress that 
Ahol 3 "a was not beautiful, but her face was angelic and star- 
like, and her colour brilliant — ^that is to say, her face was 
a reflection of her heart, and when she died there was no 
4 jhauge in it. She w,as always bright and good-tempered, 
but if anything happened to make her really angry then 
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her most intimate friend or servant dared not come into her 
presence. 

She was richly endowed with all the best qualities of 
Hindu ladies, and excelled them. She could read the 
Puranas (the most ancient sacred books), and took great 
pleasure in them. She had much respect lb? learned men, 
nud stimulated the studies of the Pundits and Bralimans by 
ju’esents of money. She was very clever in affairs of State, 
.and understood the most difficult matters, and her judgment 
was clear and impartial. After slie became a widow she wore 
only white robes, and no ornaments except one chain round her 
neck; neither had she a great number of dresses, and no paint. 
.She hated flattery, which was proved in this way. A certain 
Brahman having written a book in praise of her complexion 
-came to read it to her, but when she had heard this un- 
becoming flattery she ordered the book to be thrown into the 
river, and so no more was heard of it. 

This account of her, compiled after much investigation, 
cannot be called unworthy flattery. INlost w’omen are proud, 
but she W’as not ; and most people who are fixed in their owm 
opinions and convictions have a dislike to the opinions and 
convictions of others ; but that Was not her case, instead of 
that she had a special consideration for them. 

It is no small praise to say of her that she, being an inde- 
pendent queen, constantly set aside her own wishes for the 
good of her jieople. They praise her virtues exceedingly, and 
to this day worship her as a goddess. Her character shines 
brightly when compared with that of rulers of her time. 
Moreover, when hereafter we shall all be judged by the great 
God according to our works, we may imagine that she will- 
take a high place among those who have been earnest in 
promoting good and opposing evil. 
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PEOFESSOE MINAIEPF AND THE BANSKEIT 
LITEEATUER 


I. — INTBODUCTION. 

M. Koreli, formerly editor of the Peterlurgshi Vedomosli, has* 
lately undertaken a very uso^l work for the literature of his 
countrj’. He has begun to publish A General Hiefory of Litera- 
ture y with the help of one of the celebrated publishers of Peters- 
burg, Karl Eikker. A General Hhiory of Literature is 3'et almost 
a desideratum even in the literatures of Western Europe. While* 
there are quite remarkable works, especially in German treating, 
about distinct literatures and distinct periods, A General Hutory^ 
of Literature is to be found only as a raritj’'. The only good 
work of the kind that we are aware of in German is Allgcmeine 
Liiteraiurgeschchte von Johmnea Scherr^ which though here and 
there disfigured by the too anti-ecclesiastical and the too anti- 
monarchical tendencies of the writer, yet bears the impress of a 
strong, independent and widely-cultivated mind, and is certainly 
recommendable in the absence of a better, more harmonious 
one. We therefore hail the appearance of M. Korsh’s History 
of Literature with joy, and as unfortunately the beautiful Eussian 
language is as yet but little estivated and road by the civilised 
world, we could only desire that the work might be ere long 
translated either into French, English or German. 

The programme of the ^ork is as follows: — “Tho whole- 
work shall consist,’’ say’s M. ICorsh in his admirable preface, 
^<of three large volumes. The first volume shall contain an 
Introduction (History of Language and Alphabet, General Laws- 
of the Development of Literatures), Histories of the most im- 
portant literatures of the ancient East, Histories of the Greek 
and the Eoman Literatures. The second volume shall bo de- 
voted to the medimval literatures of Europe, of the Arabs, and 
of the Hebrews. The third and the last volumes shall be com-* 
posed of the modern literatures of Europe, including those of 
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the Slavonic races, and a sketch of the Hebrew literature during 
the last centuries.” 

The number of eollahoraieuts is eleven, each of them being 
more or less a specialist on the subject he treats of. For the 
Oriental literatures the editor thought it desirable to invito 
Orientalists like Wassiliefl (Chinese); Minaioff (S^mskrit), Baron 
Hosen (Arabian), and others, and his reflections on those litera- 
tures are as folloAV : — 

The literatures of Europe will no doubt interest our readers 
as ourselves niorq than all, but this would not give us any right 
to lay aside the literatures of the East. In view of their re- 
spective iniportaiico, and their undoubted influence on the litera- 
ture of Euroj^e, wo have found it unavoidable to invite some 
Orientalists in the participation of the present work. It is well 
known how much is humanity indebted to the first diificult steps 
of the Oriental races in the paths of science and civilisation. 
The ancient civilisations and the ancient literatures of the East 
remain for ever as the ancestors of the modern civilisations and 
the modern literatures of Europe. Orient was the cradle of all 
the religions which are ascendant to this day — of all religious 
poetry and of all morality. Our language, our alphabets, our 
'ciphers, our weights and measures/ our arts, a great part of our 
anecdotes, even of our fables, all in the beginning came to us 
from the East. Europe is much indebted to her for lliat which 
'■'has made the light of the world.” (^Part I., page 3;. 

Wo have s.aid these words of introduction only to give our 
readers the general idea and plan of a work which must be of 
interest and utility to all who occupy themselves with literakire, 
and which at the samo time give some, though ver}’ faint, notions 
of the literary movements and undertakings of the Eussian 
people. Our chief business is, however, only with one division 
of the work ; namely, with The History of Sanskrit Zitcrafurey by 
Prof. Minaieff, and as such we now turn to it with satisfaction. 

II. 

As an Indianist — Sanskritist — Prof. Minaieff is probably one 
of the best known in Eussia. As Orientalists there are names 
of wider reputation. Not to say anything of German Academi- 

I 2 
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dans like Bothling, Schiefner (dead a few months ago), and 
Dorn; his friend, colleague and collaborateur in the present 
work: Prof. WassilieiSP enjoys almost a European reputation 
through his well known work on Buddhism, which has been 
translated in all the chief languages of Europe. Although it is 
hard to agree wi^h Wassilieff in all his opinions about Buddhism,, 
especially about the much-disputed and disputable point of the 
Nirvana^ yet no candid judge could deny the rare merits of his 
work, which was the fruit, as we have been told, of thirty years’ 
residence and researches in China. MinaiofF, though appearing 
in the present work as a historian of the Sanskrit literature^ 
really follows the same line of researches on the Buddhistic 
archmology as Wassilieff. The only difference is, that whilo 
Miuaiefl* follows his archroological researches with the help of 
Sanskrit and Piili manuscrij^ls and inscriptions in the Holy Landy 
where the religion originated and developed itself, Wassilioff: 
has followed his in the far-off Mongolian Empire, which adopted 
it as state religion in the second century of tlie Christian era. 
To the European Orientalists MinaielF is cliielly known by liis 
publications on Buddhism, especially by lii.s ]*dU Grammar^ 
which has been recommended by such authorities as Albrecht 
Weber {vide^ Indische LitteiUturgescliichte). Wo cannot say 
Prof. Minaieflt has as yet given much to the scientific world iU 
comparison to the valuable materials he is said to be in 2)ossession 
of, materials which ho has so assiduously gathered in Nepal, 
Kamayun, Ceylon, and other parts of India; for Minaicff is 
also a great traveller like Wassilioff. Pour or five years ago he 
was in India in the search of Buddhistic manuscripts and in- 
scriptions., He spent, we believe, the greater part of his time 
in Nepal, Kamayun and Ceylon, and on return he publislicd a 
popular account of his Travels in India,” by which ho is chieffy 
known to his countrymen who would otherwise hardly enter into> 
the special details of his PuU Grammar, or of tlio texts ho Jias 
published. These “Travels in India” are quite interesting in 
their way. They deal with the legends and the creeds, thb rites 
and the ceremonies of the northern and the north-western 
Hindus of India, occasionally interspersed w'itli amusing anec-* 
dotes which enliven the whole. One morning last November, 
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Trhen we were still in Bussiaf we were surprised to read in the 
« Novoe Yrcmia” that Prof. Minaiefi had onoe more sailed for 
India to make further researches on the Buddhistic archceology. 
We hope the Hindus have given him a much better reception, 
have facilitated his studies on India in general with greater zeal, 
than he and some of his fellow-professors evin^^ed towards the 
only H^idu who, with so much sympathy for the language and 
the people, has ever been to Bussia. 

HI. 

We have now said enough about the writer, and we turn 
towards his history, or rather Sketch (ocherk) of the most 
important Monuments of the Sanskrit Literature,” being the 
first article in the first part of the General History of Literature 
wo have mentioned before. And wo deem it necessary to say, 
quite in the beginning, that our object is not to cn'iticke. As it 
is a mere sketch (ocherk), we could not criticise it, because it is 
so short and scanty in details. As to what details it gives, there 
is hardly anything new or original which wo could dispute or 
draw particular attention to. What the writer relates ai*e facts 
well-known almost to every educated man who has devoted some 
attention to tiio history of the Indian literature, who for instance 
has read Prof. Weber’s Indischc Littei aiunjesohichte now to be 
had also in an English translation. Wo shall therefore in the 
first place give a general idea of the contents of the sketch, and 
then ofier a series of translations out of it of such things that 
appear to us to bo characteristic either of the Hindu mind or 
the writer himself. • 

The writer has divided his sketch into ten distinct chap- 
ters, all of which, except the first three, give in tlie first place 
the title of the chapter, and then a short bibliography of 
the Devan iigri or the liomun texts used, and the principal w'orks 
consulted in Uerman, English, French, Latin, Bussiau, &e. The 
titles of those chapters are — (I.) Tho Aryans, (II.) The Aryans, 
in Indio, (HI.) Sanskrit and tlio Aryan Dialects of India, (IV.) 
the Vedas, (V.) Chief Works of tho Brdhmanical Literature. 
This name, it seems to us, is not well chosen. This chapter 
ought to have been called — Lhi^^f doymaiiad, thfo\ophical, phdoso- 
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pJiicdly and $cientifio worh of the BrdJmans or of the Sindue^ For 
■what does the writer understand by the term Brdhmankal here, 
when the chapter really treats of the Dogmntik, or the Bitual- 
istik — of the BnihmanaSy the Upmmhade or the Vedantas, of the ’ 
Shara-dareanae or the Six Systems of Philosophj-, of the Smriti — 
the Vedangae — of the Bharmasdetras (the Law Books of Manu and 
Jajnyavalhga)^ of the V3^'lkarana (the Grammar), the Jotisha 
(Astronomy), and the Philosophical or the Metaphysical works 
of the Hindus? (VI.) Buddhism, (VII.) Tho Epic Poems. This 
chapter is naturally divided into two part.s, oiio giving an account 
of tho Mahabharata, which in common with tlio majority of the 
European Orientalists, and in spite of all the Jlindm, the writer 
considers to be, at least ‘*in its principal parts,’’ older than tho 
other Hindu epic, Bamayana, to wdiich tlie second part»-“ia do- 
voted. (VIII.) KCvnfa or the Artificial Epics, (IX.) Anecdotes, 
Fables and Bomanccs, and (X.) tho Dramas. Of those, tho 
first three chajDters tell us how tho ancestors of the Iranians and 
the Indo-Aryans once lived together — liow they Iiad for a long 
time the same gods for worship till a dispute, very probably a 
religious dispute, seems to have turned tho cherished deities of 
the one into tho demons of the the other — how one of tho two 
now marched south-eastwards and gradually descended into 
tho fertile plains of the Indus, al will's guarding, however, a 
stremlonie,” a penchant^ a seh?michtf ** a lingering, longing 
look behind ” after the Svarga, tho region of blessedness, after 
the Uttar ahum of the Big-vedas and tho ^tahublxiirata^ which 
they had left behind — how in their now land of adoption and 
conqfiest they began to cultivate their language, which soon 
became classical, and therefore ceased to bo popular, and how 
side by side with the crystallised Sanskrit, or tho refined language, 
there wore tunning down popular currents of the Aryan speech 
from which we have had successively (1) The Dialects of the 
A&oka-Inscriptions, (2) Tho Pali and the Dialects of tho Jain 
.and Buddhist Sacred Books, and (3) Tho Brdlriti Dialects of the 
Indian Dramas,*^ and from which we have further, at the present 
day, the three chief Indo-Aryan Dialects of Ilindusthan, to wit : 
(1) The Bengali, (2) The Hindi, and (3) Tho hlaharati. The 
chapters on the Vedas (V.), on Buddhism (VI.), on the Epics 
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(VII.)» on tho Kiivyas (VIIE.), are attended each with short 
extracts which serve as specimens of the worhs they treat of. 
We feel however bound to say, that tho extracts might be far 
better chosen, especially from the Epics and tho Kavyas. 

We shall now give a few translations from the princii)al 
chapters of the sketch we have noticed. Ouj first extract is 
from Chapter III., whore the author in speaking of the lament- 
able obscurity and uncertainty of tho Hindu chronology makes 
tlio reflections wo give below. We commend them to the deep 
consideration of all tho Hindus who have a real love for and a 
true interest in tho future development and well-being of their 
countrj’’, in every way so gifted by the ‘‘Mata Ira” (the Mother 
Earth), but wliore 

“Mail is the only creature that dwindles!” 

‘*In this land of hermits and philosophers, the best minds 
quite early, oven at the very dawn of its national historical 
existence, arrived at tlio conviction tliat whatever happens to 
man in this terrestrial life can be called neither good nor bad. 
In India, thinkers with a very few and unimportant exceptions 
asserted that tho final end of all philosophy is : To teach nian 
indifferent ism towanh all the phenoniena of life — an equahle state of 
mind to itiijoi/s as well as sorrows. This passive, abstract state of 
mind had struck also those few Greeks whose writings about 
the ancient India have come down to us. This reflects itself 
with still greater relief and glaringness in all those literary 
monuments which immediately followed the first Vedical songs. 
Tho Indians were chiefly a nation of i^hilosophers in this gense, 
and nowhere had such philosoi>hical views taken deeper root 
than in India. In tho domain of religion and metaphysics tho 
Indian mind lu’oduced without rest. For the Indian, the Past 
existed, but chiefly as something incomprehensible, and therefore 
demanding us to yet deeper reflections on the problem of the 
universe ; on tho Future they looked on as on the question of 
unearthly existence ; in the midst of quarrels for metaphysical 
doctrines tho ancient Indians never directed their attention to 
the Present, always escai)ing as it were, their minds perpetually 
occupied with tho questions of tho internal world and of ab- 
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sttact ideas. It would be hard to find another illustration of a 
similar national life— so original and yet extending over fio 
many centuries. 

'*It is necessary to mention besides another important 
original trait of tho old Indian civilisation. Prom the remote 
antiquity everj»^ Indian belonged to a certain caste. This 
acknowledgment of his adhering to a certain caste deafened in 
him the national feeling. There was no national interest — no 
national past as a general inheritance of the whole people.” 
(Part I., p. 121). 

IV. 

Our next extract is from tho chapter on the Vedas (IV.) 
Our assertion might carry some weight with it when we say 
that the Vedas have now gradually ceased to have any living 
religious influence on tlie religious life of tho Hindus. They are 
no doubt frequently studied and commented. They are regarded 
with a veneration which is peculiar to tho Hindus and which 
would be inexplicable to a European on the ground of utility. 
Every Brahman, from whatever part of India lie might be, 
must got by heart and repeat three times every day the well- 
knowu verses called tlio Purusha Sukia whether he understands 
them or not. This of course ’he begins to do from the time of 
his Upanatjana or YajnoparUa^ which usually takes place between 
the ninth and the tenth years, and which makes him a Brah- 
machdrinf possessing tho right of reading the Vedas. Before 
this ceremony he had no right to read them — he was in this 
respect on a par with the Sudras and women — he would have 
committed as great a sin in 'touching, much less in reciting 
them, as the other two. What it appears to us has had and still 
has a very great influence on the practical religious life of the 
Hindus are the Vedantas or tho Upanishads and the two in- 
comparable Epics : The Eiimuyana and tho Mahabharata. We 
make bold to assort that these two Epics have had greater part 
in the formation of the Hindu character than those of any other 
country, the Homeric not excepted. They have been translated 
into almost all the various dialects of India. They are thud 
available to the rich and the poor, the learned and tho ignorant, 
to the Brahmans and tho Sudras, in short to all the multifarious 
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}),et6rogeiieou8 classes which compose the Hindu society. AVhat' 
the sublime sentences of the Yedantas have been to the educated, 
the thoughtful and the philosophical, these epics have been to 
the comparatively ignorant and unphilosophical. The old 
grandfather with his large sx>ectacle8 reads them every after- 
noon to the attentive audience of his large ^icircling family 
with occasional explanations and moral reflexions ; the village 
poruhita (priest) reads them to his flock, composed in such 
reunions mostly of women and children, when the heat of the 
day has been over ; the village grocer recites them to an accus- 
tomed circle of his friends and customers, who gather round 
him every afternoon, now and then breaking up his conference 
only to regale his guests’ and his own dry throat with a dose of 
the delicious tdhdku (tobacco) ! The principal episodes of these 
epics are besides very frequently represented in what we call 
the ydtrds^ which, while they undoubtedly bear some resemblance 
to the theatrical performances of Europe, stand however in quite 
peculiar analogy to the jonglmra of the troiibadours once so 
common in all the castles and courts of Europe. These ydtrd- 
jongleurs^ so to say, go about from one district to another like 
their brothers of Provence, ‘'les artistes ambulants ” as they 
have been called, and when there are any festivities in the 
neighbourhood they are sure to bo engaged for one and 
not unfrequently several representations. The gita or the ganas 
(chansons) they sing are usually composed by some well-known 
author or trouhaduur. Sometimes, though not veiy frequently, 
they sing also songs of their own composition. Improvisation 
often plaj’s a great part. These yritra-ganas are besidt)|» very 
cheap, and so they take i)lace quite frequently in the villages of 
Northern India, and especially in Bengal. The effect c»f these 
representations on the common people is quite immense, whole 
villages come to see and hear them, and it is quite usual to see 
all, young and old, male and female, weeping at some touching 
scene, while several, the more nervous ones, are frequently to be 
earned away either in deliriums or hysterics. It is the solitary 
SUdxlevi in the Asokaranc, or the eternall}’' devoted liddlu} in the 
deserted Nikunjakdnanc ! It is the young, accomplished, virtuous, 
noblo Edmachandra ready to sacrifice his youth and throne and 
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' enter into an exile of fourteen of his best years only that the 
injudicious tows of his old father might be fulfilled, or it is the 
same Eamachandra bitterly weeping over his dearly beloTed 
brother in that fearful evening when Lahhana^ihQ heroic and 
the devoted — has fallen by the poisonous sela (arrow) on the 
sandy shores an unhospitable isle far far away from the. 
charming banks of the Sarayuy and inhabited by the inimical 
demons and the amicable Simians ! Thus it is the yatru-ganas, 
which representing the chief episodes of the epics, touch the 
deepest chords, cultivate the noblest sentiments, preach the 
highest virtues, and all this in a manner so cheap, so popular, 
and so effective that neither the catheter nor the pulpit could 
approach them. To speak from our own personal experience, 
although we liave now been living for several years in Europe 
and have had seldom occasions to read the epics (having been 
chiefly occupied witli the languages, literatures and histories of 
the European countries), yet so deep, so i')owerful, was the im- 
pression left on our green boyish minds by the yAtrtn we had 
seen and heard years ago in India, that their principal scones, 
jDrincipal heroes and heroines have nevertheless continued tq 
influence not 011I3" our deepest sentiments and aspirations, but 
even the course of our daily j)ractical life. It is therefore to 
these epics that the Europeans must turn if they would have 
any idea of the chief causes which have formed and moulded 
the Hindu character, and not to the Vedas, which tliough vener- 
able on account of their gi’ey antiquity, and charming on account 
of the j>oetry they occasionaUy reveal, have lost almost all 
religious significance as far as the practical religious life is con- 
cerned. Our Earn I^Iohan Eoy is said to have greatly wondered 
when he saw Professor Eoson in the British Museum taking so 
much pains to transcribe the Vedic manuscripts. (The great 
reformer, who knew well whence the Hindus drew their w'clls 
of religious inspiration, of courso did not see the vast scientific 
ijnportance which the Yedas have accpiirod in the meantime. 
These reflections probably do not belong in justice to this place. 
They have been rather anticipated, yet wo leave them where 
they are.) 

Samhitas (particularly of the Rigvedaa) are the most ancient 
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monuments of the Indian literature. They distinguish them- 
selves from all subsequent productions in language as well as in 
contents. These collections of h3rmns can with justice be 
reckoned as the angular stones of the entire later literature of 
India, in which you find only the, furthest development of that 
which in the hymns offers itself to the read^ as it wero in 
embryo. Thence the high importance of the Vedas for the 
proper understanding of all the creations of the national Indian 
genius, often perfectly unintelligible without the help of the 
Vedas. But the Vedas have a still greater importance for us. 
In them has been preserved a full picture of the ancient begin- 
nings of tho Indo-European race — in them are to be found 
numerous and indeed very important data for an explanation of 
the language, religion, mythology and civilisation of the entire 

Indo-European family These ancient hymns began in 

tliose times when the sacrificial offerings were very simple, with- 
out minute and complicated ceremonials, when they wero acts of 
simple gratitude to the Great Unknown, directly, immediately 
inspired by the heart. The poet glorifying the god was also 
the guide and the high priest in his own family or race, his 
words were listened to with trust and the masses repeating his 
verses and hymns looked upon him as a superior being higher 
and nearer to the Highest Being. In these hymns there is as 
yet neither deej^ wisdom nor high flights of fancy — tlie religion 
of these singers was simple and could bo interpreted in a few 
words. But in these very ancient specimens of the Indian 
poetry there are to be found the rare charms of immediateness, 
of originality, and of sincerity. • 

‘^In those hymns there are to be found many data for the 
determination of those places where they wore originally sung, 
and of those conditions under which the Indian people then 
lived. 

The Indians of those times lived at the shores of the Indus, 
they divided themselves into numerous clans, which carried on. 
feuds amongst themselves ; they were partly Nomads and partly 
agriculturists. 

The head of every family was also its priest, he kindled the 
holy fire, performed tho domestic rites, sent up prayers and 
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praises to the gods. When great sacrificial offerings took place 
in accordance to the will of the sovereign, there appeared par- 
ticularly holy men characterised in the public opinion by deeper 
wisdom and by an intimate and unavoidable acquaintance with 
the ceremonials. But the Indians as yet knew no caste in those 
times. The people formed one unique whole, and called itself 
VUy while a chief called himself VUpaiu \ 

“Woman enjoyed perfect liberty. In the number ef the 
singers of the Yedic hymns some female names are called: 
poetess and prophetess. 

“Man*iage was considered holy. Husband and wife both 
were managers of the household and sent up to the gods the 
general pra^^ers. The religious sentiment expressed itself in a 
feeling of dependence on the different phenomena of nature, 
conceived as a very powerful Being. But this dependence of 
man was not always acknowledged as entire. Th^ Indiam of 
that period it appears were very frequently inclined to thinlc that their 
gods were in need of iheir hymns of glory and of their merificial 
offerings?^ (Part I., page 123-5.) 

The italics are ours. We have italicised this passage simply 
to draw attention to a similar vein of sentiment to bo discovered 
in the “ Prometlieus ” of Eschylos, and the no less imposing 
“Prometheus” (fragment) of one of the greatest poets and 
greatest men of this and of all centuries : — 

“ Ich kemie Nichts Armcx’cs 
Als Euch Ihr Gutter ! 

Ilir nalirt Kiich klimmerlich 

Von dem Gcbctshauch und Opfersteuem der Vcrzwcifc'lnden ; 
Und darbtet, waren nicht Frauen u. Kinder 
Hoifnuugs voile Thoren. ” — Goethe. 

SkI Nisikaxta Ciiattoi'Akhyaya, 


Augmt lat^ 1880. 
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tOVfi OF OENAMENTS AMONG BENGALI LADIES* 

Ornaments of gold and silver are regarded by Bengali 
women as essential to their happiness. They are to these 
ladies as dear as life, if not dearer. They bear with amazing 
patience and fortitude all other discomforts, privations, and 
misfortunes of life ; but the loss or deprivation of a single 
ornament is a mortal grief. In times of the greatest need 
and of sudden calamity, or of unforeseen scarcity, land, tene- 
ments, the dwelling-house itself, its furniture, or any articles 
of value the master has, may be mortgaged or sold, but 
female ornaments must not be touched — they are reserved 
to the yery last. So great is the love of jewels, and so much 
•does it become witli them a second nature, that a foreigner 
would be surprised to hear a girl of six years of age talking 
of the ornaments she would like to get on the occasion of her 
maniage. She gives a long list of them, and enumerates with 
pleasure their names. If a child becomes cross, or cries, or 
otherwise grows vexatious, just talk to her about her future 
marriage and the fine ornaments she expects to have on that 
occasion, and she is sure to be stilled. Even lullabies are 
composed of words connected with marriage and bridal gifts. 

From a few months after her birth and until she becomes 
a widow a Hindu girl must wear ornaments on her head, 
hands, alid feet. Ornaments show that the wearer of them is 
not a widow. When a woman unfortunately has just cause 
of quarrel with her husband, she will often show it by leaving* 
aside her ornaments as an indication of the grief of widow- 
hood, the highest possible calamity to a Hindu lady. It is 
enjoined in the Hindu shastras that, however poor a husband 
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or parents may be, he or they must supply ornaments to a 
wife or to daughters. If they cannot afford to give their 
women expensive ones, no matter, let them have some made 
of such cheap and common materials as iron, glass or wax. 

The great Hindu law-giver, INIaiiu, says : — “ The father, 
brother, husband, and other male relatives wlio wish for much 
blessing must honour their females with various ornaments. 

‘•'The men wdio desire success in life must honour their 
w’omen w’ilh clothes and ornaments on occasions of festivals* 
and ceremonies. 

“ We must likcw’ise*take care of our daughters, and educate* 
them with great care ; W’e must give them in marriage to the 
learned with much w’caltli and jewels.” 

The first time a girl is diHissed w’ith jewels is at the cere- 
mony called Aiinognasan (initiation into rice), when parents, 
uncles, brothers, &c. have to supply them. l>ut marriage is 
the grand occasion w'lieii the (iuestioii of jewelry is deter- 
mined by the presentation of jewels to the bride. 

In days gone by, wdieiL the system of Koolinism was in 
force, the Moulick father of either the bridegroom or the bride 
had to supply ornaments in satisfaction of the demands made 
by tlie Koolin. The word iloulick radically means wild or 
primitive, that is, those whom Bullal Sen found savage and 
illiterate were classed as Moulick, and tliosc wdio possessed 
the nine good qualities w^ere known by the name of Koolius, 
These nine qualities w^ere — 1, (Jood character; 2, respect ; 
learning ; 4, renown ; 6, true fiiiibitioii or fondness for re- 
nowm ; G, visiting slirines or sacred places ; 7, self-denial or 
asceticism ; 8, abilities to read the prayers and the Vedas ; 9, 
liberality to the Brahmins. Then whoever unfortunately 
happened to be a Moulick had to bear all the expenses of 
mamage on both sides, whether it w^as the marriage of his 
daughter or son. But the times have changed. Now the 
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father of the bride is obliged to do it all, irrespective of the^ 
consideration as to his being Moulick or Koolin. 

The present rate of marriage outlay is enormous and often 
ruinous. A curious feature in this expense is the nature of 
the demand made upon the father of the bride. This includes 
a call for money, gold and silver ornaments for the bride, and 
a diamond ring, a gold chain and watch, two sets of plates, 
goblets, mugs, cnps, and other utensils, made of, one set silver 
and another set brass ; bedstead, with curtains, mattress, &c., 
for the bridegroom ; and this is regulated according to the 
circumstances and position of the bridegroom’s family, and 
they make the demand of the bride’s father or guardian 
who has to pay it. It is a strange and absurd system. So 
that if a poor father enters into a contract for the marriage of 
liis daughter witli the son of a rich man, the former, if he lias 
no reserve fund, lias to sell all that he has, even to mortgage 
or sell his liouse, to meet the demand of the bridegroom’s 
family. 

From the time of the establishment of tlie University 
'System of bestowing degrees, this demand has been regulated 
according to the number of tlie University examinations the 
bridegroom has jiassed. Supposing the cost of what is due 
in ornaments, ] dates, &c. to the bridegroom by the bride’s 
father, if the bridegroom has jiassed the Entrance Examination, 
to be 1000 ru]iees, it will be two thousand or three thousand 
if the bridegroom happens to be F.A. or F.A , so that a Hindu 
gentleman of moderate income, if he becomes the father of 
three or four girls, regards himself as a very uufortunate man ; 
for it sometimes happens that he has to put ui) the greater 
portion of his property to auction to meet the expense of’ 
their marriage. It i.s not strange, therefore, that the birth of 
it female child is often regarded as a great calamity to the 
family, and that of a son as the highest good fortune. This 
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unreasonable and enormous expense has grown to be a great 
curse to the Hindu community. 

Marriage is a happy thing. It is the most delightful event 
in a man’s life. It not only makes the young couple happy, 
but the relatives and friends of both of them are also full of 
gladness. But the ruinous nature of tlie expense often makes 
the father of the girl most miserable on the occasion when 
nature re(][uires him to be cheerful. Of all the sections of 
the Hindu commuiiitj' in Bengal, Kaistas are the most pitiful,. 
Though it is true that a majority of them are intelligent and 
well-educated, and some of them hold respectable and respon- 
sible employments under the Government, both in Bengal 
and the Nortli-'Western Provinces, yet the great mass of ihem^ 
are quill-drivers and copyists, or, as they are contemptuously 
called, of ** the writers’ caste.” Handwriting is their forte,, 
and the i:)en is their one weapon. Other classes of the com- 
munity have their peculiar hereditary callings or i)rofes- 
sions which they have recourse to in case they fail to obtain 
a writership. P>at the Kaista has no other recourse. It would 
seem that physhially he is unfitted to pursue any calling 
which requires strength of muscle. Jt is i>rincipally for tliis 
reason that some of them bear in tlie most alyect manner 
insolence and ill-treatment from the hands of their superiors.. 
It is amongst these Kaistas chielly that this expensive system 
of marriage prevails. Othei' castes, in order to maintain their 
position and dignity in the society in wliicli tlie}" move, spend 
money ou marriages according to their ciicunistance.s. In the 
case of the Kaista it is compulsory. But the fault is their 
own, and the remedy lies in their own hands. Why do tliey 
•not call meetings of their people and form resolutions by 
which marriage must be regulated hy a just and eipiilable- 
law, liaving specied regard to the convenience, ability, and 
position of the parties concerned ? 
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There is one extenuating circumstance of this marriage 
system which enjoins a large presentation of ornaments to 
the bride. These ornaments become lier own property. Ifo 
body can have any claim upon it. Even her husband cannot 
lay hands on it without her consent. Ornaments are not 
liable to be seized in liquidation of debts incurred by tlie 
husband of the lady. With respect to other things, the 
property of her husband, the Hindu woman by law has only 
a life interest in them, but she has a legal right by law to 
dispose of her ornaments as she lilces. In all Hindu families, 
however poor, the female members possess at least one or two 
ornaments of value. So it is a great mistake to judge the 
condition of life of a Bengali, from the English point of view, 
by the amount uf jewels his wife or daughter possesses. For 
a man whose income is only eight rupees a month, wdtli a 
number of persons to support, and who can hardly procure 
two meals a day, even he manages to give his wife, or daughter, 
or sister, a few ornaments. Sir John Strachey ignoring this 
fact, and seemingly ignorant of this custom, in introducing 
tli6 licence Tax Bill about three years ago, broiiglit forward 
as an argument the fact that even the poorest artizau of 
Bengal linds money to convert into gold and silver ornaments, 
so that there is not a man of the class taxed who is unable to 
pay. The ignorance of the liengali language on the i)ari; of 
the lulers of the land, and the absence of anything like 
lamiliar intercourse with those over wliom they rule, keep 
them utter strangers to the Bengali institutions, condition, 
habits, and modes of life. 

LIST OF 0UXAMENT3 GIVEN TO A BIIIDE ON TUE OCCASION OF 
HEU MAIUUAGE. 

1. '.—Golden bands about a quarter of an inch wide, 
four of wliicli are worn on each arm. 

2. Xiv'ki'iphiil , — Three or four rows of sqTiare pieces of gold, 
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the upper imrt of each designed with the bud of the cocoanut. 
To tlie uiiderpart is attached a loop through which a silken 
string is passed. The pieces, being threaded in this wafr, form 
a compact bracelet. 

o. Lohungophuh — This resembles the former, except that the 
pieces of gold a^e smaller, and the upper jmrt resembles tho bud 
of tlio cloven 

4. JIardana, — It resembles the two former, but the pieces of 
gold are round and studded with tiny gold knobs. 

5. lUitiUulioor, — Five rings, one for each linger and thumb, 
oounecred ]>y five chains to a handsomely cut gold i)late, which 
rests on tlie back of the hand, and which is again attached by 
similar chains to a gold bangle. 

(5. Tahh . — An armlet worn above the elbow. It consists of 
about thirty pieces of gold, one inch in length and about throe- 
oighths of an inch wide, vandyked or indented on both sides, 
with two gold loops at each end. These are threaded with a 
silken string at the top and bottom. The vand^hos fit into each 
other forming a compact bracelet. The silken thread having 
been tied hangs down about four inches, and is finished olf with 
a gold bud-like bead. 

7. Jaalmi. — Two rows of hexagonal cylindrical pieces of gold, 
about one inch long, having on one side two looiis throngli 
which they are threaded. It is an armlet worn above the former. 

8. liajoo . — A diamond-cut gold ornament, about three by two 
inches, bout to fit the roundness of the arm, and tied on by means 
of a silken cord. 

9. Bala, — A thick, twisted gold bracelet, with dogs’ or tigers’ 
heads, or some such design, added where the ends meet. 

10. Ananta or Taga. — Eesembles the above, but is thinner, 
and worn above the elbow. 

11. SJtafnollee, — A necklace of seven rows. The first and 
shortest fits the neck, the other rows gradually increase in length. 
.In the centre of each row is a small pendant to which a pearl is 
affi.xed. These chains all meet in a handsome ornament in two 

s, to each of which seven rings are attached for that purpose. 
The ornament resembles an ornate clasp, but being wfithout the 
fastening power it is secured to the neck by a ribbon. 
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12. Chick, — A riccldot about an inch wide, worn close round 
the throat. It consists of a number of diamond-out pieces of gold, 
linked together and fastened on by a ribbon. The centre piece 
of gold has a j^endaut. 

13. Kan. — Literally a golden ear, being a piece of gold the 
shape of the ear wliicli it covers. To it are attached a number 
of bell-like pendants, which sparkle with every movement of the 
head. 

11. Shviit . — A golden lioad ornament about a half inch wide. 
It forms a band on tlio top of the bruw. In the centre, which 
rests on the forehead at tlie parting of the hair, is a disc of gold, 
to one side of whuii is alt ched a pendant, and from the other 
the same kind of ornament as that crossing the brow extends up 
to the parting of the liuir about Ibni inchos. The whole is tied 
on by means of silken cord. 

t/». Pnrlantii . — A gohlcii betel loaf, with five pendants. It 
has a large hof»k at the back wliich lastons into tlie l>aek hair. 

10. Chandrfihar . — A waiel ornament, usually made of gold, 
of five cliains, graduated in length, fasleuod ))y ii large clasp at 
the back. 

I'OO'l OKXAMLXTS. 

Xo golden ornament is worn on the feet. 

1. J/rtv/. — It is like a haln, No. 9, but of silver. 

2. Painjor , — This ornamoiit is worn round the lieol and lies 
well over the instep. It consists of throe rows of oblong silver 
blocks, about i; by I iucli, joined by silver Avire, and having 
a number of boll-like pendants at tlie bottom, which make a 
tinkling sound when the wearer is walking. 

3. (Jff/j’i . — A thick silver projrcting band, fastened to the 
ankle by a spring. This aUo lias tinkling pendants. 

4. Punc/iU'jK — An oi^en work silvc*r anklet, studded at the lop 
with short knobs about a quarter iucli apart. 

The above list of gold and silver ornaments forms one sot, • 
wdiich middle-class people generally bestow on their daughters 
and sisters. There are other set"?, more expensive, which are 
given by wealthier p:?oplt\ 


iJwAL’KvXATri Sixoha. 
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BOMBAY A tlUXDEED AND FIFTEEN YEABS AGO. 

Tratislatecl ly Piv/i'Sfior llchahelc from a JfS. hy Nkhuhr, ■ 
c Ftiiho- of the Jlislorum. 

( Confinuat f nun jxnjti ) 

Surat has already since many years been subject to the Empire 
of the Mo^diu), to w])ich it is still considered to belong, but since 
KaiJir Shih had pillaged Delhi the governois of several distant 
provinces liave ceased to care for the Moghul, and Surat remains 
subject to him only in name. The Xchf^bn or governors of tliis 
town first bccanio masters of the goverimunt by artifice or by 
force, and afterwards got fheuiselvos corifiniuul 1 3' the Moghul ; 
exactly like the last ]*as])as of IVighdad, who first appointed 
themselves an<l then, so to sa}’, fi>i\Td the iSuItan to eoufiim tliem 
in their position. The IMoghnl ah\;i\’s h nl two Nabobs in Surat, 
each of whom inaintaiiicil a litile army miliiA-lv independent from 
the other. The oiii.' governe*! in the town and the other iu the 
castle. The Litter was at t!:o '<.iino time the a-linind of the 
Moghnl, and cujovecl largo roven’ie.> fnnu l ertiin distrii.t.s for the 
purpose of paying not or.Ij" the neeessai v tr oops and .*<;iil.»rs, but 
also to maintain in good c'mdiiion and at ail tinn's a small fleet 
along this coast against the piia’es. The e^^nitof / always 
endeavoured to keep up niivandir.'itandings between these two 
governors, and thus both of them wen^ always kept in subjection. 
l>nt^ Jvli Betj KhCin^ who Wus Nabob i*f tlie town, h.id Llie skill, 
when the government of 1 ecaine enfeebled, so to arrange 

matters that his bi-other became Nab.d) of tlm cattle. Then both 
.leagued togethej^no longer to cou'ider »Surit atid iis domains as any- 
tbirig but tlieir own ])ro]»CM'ty. ddiev amas>ed great riche*^ and began 
to pay scarcely an}^ attcuition to tl;e eomniand.s of tlie Moghul. 

Jeh Bvg J\]idii diotl in 1710 , mid dividcsl tlio (^’otisiderabJe pro- 
perty aecmnulitfed by him dining hU go\einuiont of this town 
amo})g Ids relativo.s and servants, ll}’ tld-i means some b(*eaine so 
powerful tliat they themselves {“^p'reil to the government, or at all 
events supported the oi’C or the other of their late mabtor’s 
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relatives. Ilis brother, the Nabob of the castle, died shortly after 
the year 1747, leaving a very rich and ambitious widow, who in- 
sisted on her son-in-law being acknowledged not only Nabob of 
the castle but also of the town. This gave occasion to internecine 
warp, in which all the distinguished nobles of this town took part, 
each of whom assembled according to his means a {^rger or smaller 
number of men, in order to obtain the government either for 
himself or for some friend. These small tyrants attacked each 
other in their houses and declared sometimes one and sometimes 
another candidate to have become the Nabob of the town or of 
the castle. Meanwhile tiio Moghul seiit neither a governor and 
no troops to confirm any one of the prctencleis who had arrogated 
to themselves the tide of Nabob in the government ; and even 
when one of them had discovered the secret of procuring a Firj/i'hi 
or confirmation from the court the others wore by no means im- 
pedod by it from exi)el]ing him from liis ]*ost whoiicvcr they had 
the power. 

(Jf the European nations trading in .b'u/i / the Dutch and the 
English were tlie most jiowerfub lloth Lad aheady before kept 
soldiers and cannons for emcrgeiit tumult^, but during the long 
internecine war they increased their troops as well as their am- 
munition. They also constructed fortifications around their houses 
and gardens like the nobles of the countiy. dheseiiobles thought 
-it woith wliile to court tlie frioncUhip <d’ these ircrchants ; 
accordingly" tlicy not only paid them well foi what tlioy bought, 
but also promised them several privileges if they wmld aid tin ai 
to obtain the goverunicnt. The Europeans stood in need of hf> 
groat .suj»j»lications to provide them largely with ainmnnltioiis of 
war, and also themselves took part therein. Kach of tlicso nations 
would acknowledge as the Nabob only him who promised the 
greatest advantages, and perhaps the baigain ij^chided.also the 
claugc tliat others w^ould not be allowed, to enjoy as iiuny privi- 
leges and freedom of commerce. 

Sonic of those little despots standing up as Nabobef called in. 
-oven liie Marathas to their aid, who derived perhaps the greatest 
advantages, lor even if the j)roteiider wlio had invited them had 
been expelled by another they demanded iroin his suceessor all 
what the first had promised, and if he wi'^hed to avoid war with 
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them he was obliged to pay what they asked. Since that time the 
Marathaa have received one-third of the duties of Surat, whereas 
formerly they enjoyed only one-fourth. There also one of thmr 
officers is always at the custom-house, controlling the accounts of 
all the monies received. 

Amidst al^ these internal troubles commerce and traffic never- 
ihclesH flourished ; when these little tyrants attacked each other 
in the town it.self the other inhabitants closed the streets which 
were not on their road (exactly like the inhabitants of Cairo 
during the internecine wars of the Beys) and then every one 
returned to hip work. In these times house owners were not 
pillaged, hut if it happened sometimes, and a house became the 
prey of flames on su^li an occasion, the damage was usually made 
good to the possessor. 

At last the N'itbub whom the English had supported was ex- 
pelled from Surat. He returned however ngatu in 17oK and the 
widow, his mother-iii-la w, whom I have mentioned above, effected 
by her mone}’, whioli !-!ie did not spare on this occasion, that the 
Nabob of the peri od was ol liged to surrender to him the govern- 
ment again. Now the English were determined to become them- 
selvca niasteri (jf the ca.stle, accordingly the governor of JJoinbat/ 
sent for tliis i-urpot-e, in the beginning of 17ol), ]Mr. Spencer (one 
of their councillors, uho wns extremely beloved by the Indians aa 
well as by the Europe.* ns) to Surat with considerable forces, but 
some time was required till the vessels could reach the town ou 
account of the aaudhauL:^ in the river Tapti. When the ex- 
jiedition disembarked the Nabob was promised that he would he 
allowed to remain rprJetly in his post if he opened the gate of the 
town to the English ^ud offered no hindrance to their occupying 
the castle. Ife consented, and the castle was after a few days 
suiTcuffered wlfeout much loss of life. 

Meanwhile the English would not have gained a great thing 
had they been obliged to maintain the possession of the castle 
and of the neceiisary garrison from the profits they derived by 
their trade with S^iirat. Even if they could have relied upon the 
Nabob’s friendship there were yet many other nobles in the town, 
numerous powerful opponents, who w'ould not so easily submit to 
the yoke of a European nation. 
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The merehants also began to fear that henceforth their com- 
merce would be seriously troubled by the foes of England, but 
•especially at that time by the Frencli j so that after taking the 
eastle Mr. Spencer had yet many things lo put in order, but ho 
surmounted all obstacles by liis prudence and by his alTability. 
He assured the inhabitants that they would iio^ l)e considered 
English subjects, and that the English had taken possession of the 
castle not for themselves but for the Moghul, in sign whereof ho 
hoisted the flag of the Moghul upon h ; he also reminded the 
nobles of the town that during these last years the Nabobs had 
arrogated the government lo themselves and had used the revenues 
to their own profit, whereas these had h-teii destined to maintain 
a fleet for the protection of commerce, and that therefore the sea 
is full of pirates. On the other Land he promised that the 
English would protect tlieir commerce if the Moghul would grant 
them the revenues which the preceding Nabobs had enjoyed for 
the maintenance of the fleet, the fortification and the garrison. 
Then the merchants were contented because they tlid not doubt 
that the English, being themselves traders, would be much more 
interested in the destruction of the j»irate^ than their former 
tyiants, who used all the money could scrape togc'ther for 
collecting tioops to defend them against their rivals. 

Tlie government of llombay sent amj’le detail concerning 
their [U’occedings to l)rlj L They sb(;wed that Surat hud con- 
siderably sufTered during these iutern;*.! troubles, and jurtieularly 
because the dcbjiots who had from tinm to time usurped tlie 
government had entirely neglected tlio fleet, wherohy the pirates 
had obtained cliauccs to capture t lie. vessel.'- of the town, andJ^hat 
the inhabitants had supplicated ilie Euglirl: to take them under 
their jjrotccticm. The docuriient containing these statenu nts had 
been signed also by some of the cliief mcrcliatjjlJs of the town. 
Tlio English further requested that the director of their commerce, 
who always resided at Surat, sliould bo a]»poiuted Nabob of the 
castle and admii*al of the fleet, wlience it naturally foibnved that, 
they would also exact the revenues aitadied to the.«o otlices. As 
the Moghul had been unable to hold in check oven the jx>tty 
rebels of this town and could .still less entertain hopes of ex- 
pelling the English from tlic cast-e v.-hlcli >\as so distant from 
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him and bo near to one of the principal establishments of the 
English, he granted to them all they demanded. 

Accordingly the English hold since that time the post of 
Nabob of the castle of Surat and of admiral under the sovereignty 
of the Moghul. Besides one- third of the cuBtom-house duties 
they enjoy also*other large revenues, by moans of which they aro 
not only* able to maintain the castle with the necessary garrison 
but also a few small vessels of war, which promote their trade 
considerably. They w'ould have too much embarrassment and' 
trouble if they were to take upon themselves also the civil govern- 
ment of the town ; they leave this honour to another Nabob who 
onl}* nominally depends from the Moghul and has his own troops, 
but as the Euglish have the ])ower of deposing him and putting 
another iu his place he must always judge in conformity with 
their wialijes. They allow him sufficient revenues to maintain a 
large train of followers according to the manner of Orientals, but 
nothing more for fear of his getting too rich or too pow'erful. 
Tliey so scrupulously iix-untain all tho rights of the preceding 
Nabobs that oven during the processions on great festivals, when 
the Sunnis ])erform tiieir solemn devotions at a certain place 
without the town, an Englishman always accompanies them onr 
horseback. 

The rich ir.crcliaiits of SH-ai, who are friends of the English 
have indeed no longer to fear that the Nabob will extort from 
them largo sums of money, as w’as very often tlie case formerly, 
but it appears that iu other respects they are not too much pleased' 
with the uew form of government. Thus for instance, they must 
take 'passports for their vessels from the director of the English 
trade as admiral of the Moghul ; and if now also tho English 
wish to send ships to this port it is not always indifferent to them 
that oihef vessels should arrive before them. It is said that for 
this reason it often happens that passports to Indian ships are 
delayed till the end of the monsoon and that more than one vessel' 
is unable to come to the harbour during this season. I mot with 
a Surat vessel of this kind at Bombay which had sailed for Jeddah, 
but had returned from Socotra, and was then compelled to wait 
.•several months for tho season to continue her voyage iu the- 
ArabiaiL Gulf. This wa« a great loss to the merchants. Mean- 
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white English vessels, wluch al^vays have European captains and 
pilots, and consequently better sailors than tho Muhammadans, 
had arrived yet in sufficiently good time at Jeddah and had 
received good prices for their goods. 

After tho English the Dutch are the strongest European nation 
in Surat. They have here a director, a supercargo or first mer- 
chant, merchants, sub-merchants, a great number of European 
clerks and other employes, as well as a few soldiers. Nevertheless 
their commerce fiouriiehes a great deal less than formerly. It 
seems that business is also not carried on in a sufficiently methodical 
way by this nation ; but it is not my part to make remarks on 
this subject. 

French commerce is (in 1764) in this town in a yet worse 
state than Freyer had described it a huudrod years ago.^* If I 
am not mistaken they do not even keep a flag on their factory, a 
privilege on which the other Europeans here established plume 
themselves a great deal. Since the loss of Pondicliery the agent 
or director of the French liad received scarcely any assistance, and 
he began to have trouble in gaining credit enough to live in a 
very middling way, but father Medard, a Capuchin of this nation, 
lived very well here considering his position and was much liked 
by the Europeans as well as by Orientals. The Capuchins have 
been established in Surat already since 16 38 and have since 1676 
accurate!}’' noted all the changes which took place in the govern- 
ment or among the Europeans who live here. Their remarks are 
indeed brief and destined chieflv for their own use, so as to remem- 
her on what day such and such an event had taken place : mean- 
while they can be useful also to any other person wishing to know 
what changes have taken ]dace here within the last hundred years. 

Also the commerce of the Portuguese in Surat is of no im- 
portance whatever and the agent or director of their trade, who 
lives in their factory, is a Jew, a native of Hamburg. t 

* The factory of the French is better stored with Atonskurs than with 
casli ; tliey live well, l^orrow money and jnake a show ; liere are French 
Capuchins, wlio have a convent ifnd live in esteem. 

t Since my departure the Portuguese have again sent heie a director 
of their own nation, nho is a native of Ooa, and it is pretended that 
to-day their commerce is flourishing enough in Surat. 
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Besides the English, the Dutch, the French and the Portuguese 
no other European nation has a factory in Surat. At the time 
the English took the castle there was a Danish vessel here, which 
yet made tolerably good profit by commerce, then however the 
English merchants were not so powerful as they have since become^ 
moreover the Danish captain rendered them important services, so 
that they willingly allowed him to make all the profit lie could. 
A couple of years after this a Swedish vessel arrived, which like- 
wise received from the Nabob of the town ))ermi3sion to trade 
freely for a certain remuneration. As the Swedes sold their iron 
and copper at a lower price than the Iiidiiins were obliged to pay 
to the English they parted with their whole cargo very quickly, at 
last however when they were ready to sail for China the Nabob 
yet demanded the extraordinary sum of a liiiudred thousand rupees 
(about fiGjGGGJ dollars) ordering the merchiinb not to quit the 
town, and therefore not to leave the port with his ship before 
paying this sum. This greatly emharrassod the Swede, the more 
so as he could not lioj)e for any as.'^iatanco from the English and 
even believed that they had put up the Nabob to the dodge of 
asking for this sum. Accordingly ho concluded that the best 
thing he could do under these circumstances would be to order the 
captain at once to heave his anchor and to c ntinue his voyage to 
China. He himself remained behind ainl succeeded at last after 
much trouble in contenting the Nabob with Its. 1*0,000. Mean- 
while this served the merchant as a warning not to leLurn there 
any more. Since the time that the English have become masters 
of the castle the Nubob has again succeeded in extorting in the 
same manner Rs. 90,000 from the Dutch, and Inis on that occasion 
compelled them to send away all their cannons from Snrut, ex- 
cef)ting only a few small pieces which they .'^tiil venture to use f >r 
firing salutes. In this manner the English will by degrees become 
tho masters of the commerce in this town, and the other European 
nations will 168c their inclination to come here to seek their 
fprtunes. 

The Nabob or governor and oth.er great officials are all 
Muhammadans. It appears however that they are far less scru- 
pulous than their co-religiunists in Egypt and Turkey ; thus for 
instance, a Nabob who had been deposed ktqit a large dog near 
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l^iinaelf ou the sofa and caressed him much, whilst Arabs and 
Turks consider themselves defiled when only their clothes are 
touched by this animal. Indian Muhammadans let out money on 
interest and do not hesitate openly to drink wine as well as other 
strong liquors. All the great men of India not only speak the 
Persian language but also use it in their letter^. Accordingly 
Persian is the court-langiiage in all the provinces which arc under 
the government of the Muhammadans, but the Muhammadans of 
the middle and the lowest class make use of the alphabet of the 
Indians, and according to all aj)pearances but few of them can 
speak Persian. 

At ten o’clock in the evening on the 2iid April the Nabob 
announced to the English director, Mr. 7/of7yr.v, that he had per- 
ceived the new moon, and therefore requested the end of the 
Hamadan to be made known by the cannons of the castle, and 
•consequently also the beginning of the linrain festival (Muharrain). 
This was done in all the fortifications that the inhabitants miirht 
prepare theni'^elves for the festival, for no almanacs exist lierc and 
not everybody watches for the new moon or gets the informatiou 
from the Cadis, whose proper duty it is to be on the alert for this 
event and to inform the governor, so that it is almost an absolute 
necessHy to let the public know wb<*ii the fast is to cease. As the 
Eljglish call themselves the Moghnl’-s Nabob of the castle and retain 
all the profits attached to this title they might easily have given 
this mark of regard to the Muhanimadau inhabitants and informed 
them that the festival would take ))lace the next day, but 
Jlodcfcs sent'ii reply to the Nabob of the town that he could not 
fire his cannons so late in tlie night, but that as fur as he i^ con- 
cerned everything would be ready on the next day for the festival, 
namedy that an English merchant as Nabob of the castle would 
with a detaehment of soldiers accompany the procession to the 
place of prayer outside the town and that then the appointed 
number of shots w'ould he fired. 1 saw only the return of the 
procession, and the order observed in it was as follovvs : — First 
•came a number of respectable inhabitants in Uakkris, namely, two- 
wheeled little carts, in or rather uj)on which the master is sitting 
■c ross-legged ou a cushion. Tlie seat has a covering and also the 
back, hut tlic three other sides usu.ally have silk curtains. Tho 
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driver sits in front on a broad pole composed of several batnboos. 
Two large white oxen, whose horns are tipped with silver or brass, 
draw these hakkris. This bullock conveyance does not suit 
Europeans, and I have already complained of it in my journey 
from Danuh to Suraf, the machine however in which we were on 
that occasion easconced had not been so well made, it being only 
a kind of large box used by the peasantry to transport provisions 
to the town and placed on the pole. As I, like my companions, 
was dressed in European costume we could not well sit cross-legged 
and were obliged to sit all round on the edges of this cart, and the 
weather being extremely dry without a bi*eath of wind we suffered 
considerably from the dust. [Here follow drawings of a Imkkri, 
palankeen, &c.] The Indians find their town hakkris very com- 
modious, and in fact they are just as good as our buggies or other 
two-wheeled vehicles, except that oxen do not walk as well as 
horses. A pair of white oxen fetches here as much as Rs. GOO^ 
(400 dollars), and. even the Europeans of Bombay have sometimes 
used them in their carriages. They have like the horned cattle of 
Arabia a big hump of fat upon the back above their forelegs. 
After the hakkris came the strictly so-called procession preceded 
by musicians, who played on the instruments of military music in 
use among the Turks. Some* had also trumpets five or six feet 
long, the sound of which bears a considerable resemblance to the 
bellowing of animals, and I no longer recollect whether there was 
not also a herald who announced the arrival of the Nabob, but I 
do not doubt of it, for 1 afterwards learnt that this ceremony 
takes ]>lace not only 'in Surat when the Nabob goes out on horse- 
back7 but also when the director of some trading company of 
Europe comes out in a carriage or on horseback. When, for 
instance, an English director makes his appeai-ance in iho street 
his herald shouts in the Indian language ‘*Make room for Mr. N. N , 
Admiral of the Moghul and Nabob of the castle of Surat, director 
of the English East India Company in this town, 

* After the first musicians came six small cannons, an officer of 
artillery on horseback and some canuoniers with little flags on an 
elephant, then a number of great nobles on magnificent Arab and 

* vSiiiiilar Indian ceremonies are also described in the SStli of the ** One 
Thousand and One Nights.’’ 
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Persian horses (some of which had their bodies dyed with hmicc 
like the bullocks of the hakkris) and in front of these nobles 
several companies of soldiers with military music. Then comes 
the English merchant, as Nabob of the castle, on horseback and 
dressed in European costume, on each side he has a servant with a 
large fly-driver, and some companies of soldiers with Indian music, 
all marching before him. Those soldiers had European muskets, 
but those of the Nabob matchlocks. 

After that various superb palankeens could be seen, which the 
nobles who were on horseback caused to be paraded empty for the 
sake of magniflcence. Europeans as well as the principal Indians 
make use of palankeens iih^tead of our carriages and sedan chairs 
in town as well as in their journeys. After the palankeens came 
the servants of the Nabob with some of the principal inhabitants 
of Surat and soldiers with musicians before them. At last came 
the Nabob liim^olf on a very large elepliant, the body of which 
was dyed with henna. He was seated with his legs crossed under 
him on a ningnificeut seat or throne beneath an awning supported 
by four pillars, in his front and rear servants sat with fly-drivers, 
and the position of the couductor was on the elephants neck. 
The Nabob threw silver-flowers (as they were called) among the 
people. But this liberality was not so large as miglit be imagined, 
because such a flower j.s nothing but a little bit of very thin silver- 
leaf with .several incisions at its extremity, and folded ; it is of 
little value. After the Nabob came an elephant without a load, 
and then yet another with a kettle-drummer ; lastly a very lean 
camef. The procession having been fin^'^hed each Sunny went 
home and had a good dinner. • 

The SI ly alls enjoy, not merely in Bombay, but also at Surat, 
80 much liberty that thej’^ celebrate even their Hussain festival, 
bolding their piocessiou openly, which would certainly not be 
permitted to them in the towns of Turkey and of Arabia. 

There arc great numbers of Indians or adherents of the Brah- 
mans. As the Banians arc good accountants and laborious mai>- 
agers, they are often appointed receivei-s in towns and custom- 
house farmers or officers by the Muhammadans. They are, so to 
say, born merchants, an<l are so much the masters of Indian com- 
merce, tliat nearly all foreign nations are compelled to make uso 
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of them as brokera. It not seldom happens in India that a Euro- 
pean entrusts all his property to a Banian, and often examples of 
the fidelity and probity of these pagans aro nieutioned which 
•cause astonishment. 

Indian merchants, even when t)jey possess several, tons weight 
of gold, nevert|)elcBS dress (to sjioak in European style) very 
aimply, namely, in white cotton. They wear trowsers, or some- 
times only a cloth hanging down or wrapped round their loins, 
and above this a coat, narrow above, but having many folds below, 
like the gowns of European women. Tho sleeves of these coats 
are very long, but tight, and turned up towards the hand. They 
wear a girdle on their waist, and have largo slippers ^s'ith upti^rned 
ends, like the shoes of Laplanders. They have large golden rings 
in their ears, and rich merchants have also a big real 2 }earl on each 
ear. The form of their turban, the kfiift* they wear in front of 
their body, in short, all their garnienta differ greatly from those of 
the Arabs, the Turks and the rt-rsiaus, luit are suited to the 
climate ; poor Indians, like the iioor of all hot countries, walk 
about almost entirely naked. They have only a waistband, and 
sometimes rnerel}’ a rope round the Lannchc.s witli a narrow piece 
of cloth which passes between their thighs, liko those of the 
Palankeen bearers. The latter have, however, a particular kind 
of bonnet, which may be considered as a livery j other Indians of 
low caste wear a turban. When it rains the i^easauts put on a 
cloak of jvalm leaves, which is no doubt the Indian garment 
described by Herodotus, B. III., 9.5. 

Indian women of the lower class wear a long cloth wr«j)ped 
around their loins, and so tucked up between the thighs that it 
somewhat resembles short loose trowseri. ; they have a large cloth 
which covers also their head. Indian women are not less labo- 
rious than their husbands. I have seen several of them in Bom- 
bay carrying wood, and thus gaining their bread [)aiiifiilly, they 
had novel thcless many gold and silver oruumenU on tlivxr bodies ; 
tJiesG are, however, all rirign, which may bo u^ed even by their 
children's children. Tliu.^i, lor iu-stauce, thiy wear a ring in ona 
of their nostrils, one in each ear ; tiny have rings on their fingers 
and tors, as well as large anklets and bracelet. s witli hinges. 
When a Muhammadan woman is seen she apjxars entirely covered, 
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as ia Arabia and Turkey ; but women who do not venture to 
show their faces and scarcely their hands tu strangers can hardly 
gain anything except in their houses. 

I was present only once in an assembly of Indians during 
their festivals ; this happened at Loheia, in Arabia. Twelve or 
thirteen Banians, each of whom had a couple of nactal disks and a 
small drum, formed a circle. When one of them had chanted a 
8ti*ophe in the Indian language, all the others repeated these same 
words and accom])anicd tliem with their instruments. I was in 
the company of a Muhammadan, and perceiving that we were not 
very welcome among the Banians, I went away 'in less than & 
quarter of an hour, so as not to disturb their devotion. 

1 was not able to learn what the duties of a Brahman are as a 
pried ; but as soon as a Ifhtdu infant is born, a Brahman must at 
once decide, according to the rules of astrology, whether he has- 
been born in a lucky or un propitious hour ; then he suspends 
from the shoulders of the child as a badge of his nation a thin 
string, which he must wear all his life. This custom must be very 
ancient, because among the figures in the pagoda of the island of 
Elephiinta there are several with such a string on the shoulders. 
When a Banian desires to marry his son, which happens already 
at tlic age of six or eight y^ars, a* Brahman must also determine 
the time for seeking a bride and for celebrating the wedding. 
Meanwdiilc the children rein tin with their parents till they attain 
puberty. Lastly, tlie Brahmans are also obliged to fix the time- 
for the festivals and to announce them to the people.* 

tUvery Banian is, after having w-ashed and bathed himself in 
the morning, obliged to get a kind of seal impressed on his fore- 
head by a Brahuuiu , this is the duty of their ordinary juieats. 
One morning I saw a whole line of them seated at the river near 
the Castle, where a number of w^omen and girls came to bathe and 
to perform their morning prayers. Each of these gave her clean 
clothes which she intended to wear on that day to one of these 
priests, and then entered the river. After bathing they changed 
their wet garments for dry ones ; then the Brahman dipped hi& 

* The proficiency of Brahmans in astronomy and the art of divination 
has already been mentioned in the “Description dc FArahic,” pp. 99, 104^ 
and iKifore in that voluiriC. 
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iiDger into red colour and impressed a kind of seal upon the fore- 
head of the girl. Lastly, the person thus sealed, or so to speak- 
sanctified for this day, takes the colour-box, recites a short prayer, 
hands to the priest a handful or a little more rice, and returns 
home, carrying her web garments in the baud. Some take also a 
J)ot of water from the river to irrigate their fivourite tree, or for 
some other household use. 

-As far as I am aware, the Indians have in Surat no hospital 
for men ; but they possess a large one for animals, where they 
accept willingly also from persons professing other religions old 
and sick horses, cows or other animals, nncl feed them until they 
die of ago or of sickness.' I have here seen a large, crippled, lame 
anl blind turtle, which was believed to be more than 125 years 
old.*" There I saw numbers of horned cattle, sheep, rabbits, hens, 
pigeons, Ac., all crippled, and in the hospital tbere ish, physicigiii 
who must sec that tlie animals are well cared fur. 

Among the Indians men arc often seen who undergo of their 
own free will dreadful tortures, and believe tliereby to make them- 
selves more acceptable to God than other j^orsons ; it is said that 
some got themselves buried alive, with their heads downward. 
There was one who had made a vow to remain sitting during 
twenty years in a cage, with -his hands joined and uplifted, and 
then to get himself transported to a j»3go<la in tho country of 
DiJhi, where his hea<l was to be sawxJ off. Ho had j\cUialIy been 
fitting in his cage during several years in front of a garden at 
Surat, but he died .-la/itly before my arrival in that town, and 
therefore before the expiration of the just-mentioned twenty years. 
As he never moved at all, his limbs became, so to ;ij>e:ik, tied in 
the posture he had fir.st assiuned. During the la.st years he no 
longcH* uttered a single w'ord, looked constantly down before him, 
with Ids eyes per]>etuaJIy fixed on the .same .spot. As his nails 
and hair had never been cut during all the time ]je had been 
fiittiug in the cage, it m.ay easily be imagined what a frightful 
sight he must have presented. He was never in want of atten- 
dants, who believed that they likewise acquired some holiness for 

* In tho Castle of Hoj^iljay there was also a ladle, which the Kiiglish 
^re said to have foniul iiieie already when they obtiun<‘<l the ishiiul fn«m 
the I*ort!ig>iese. 
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the services they rendered to this pretended saint, or who, perhaps, 
wished only to live at ease on the alms abundantly flowing in 
upon their master. Another made a vow constantly to keep his 
hand elevated, and he is said to have persevered in this practice 
during several years. Another imagined that he could show his 
piety to God by always carrying a heavy chain with a stone. A 
woman is asserted to have by degrees so accustomed herself to 
fasting that she took during forty years nothing but a little pure 
water every day. In short, the fasts, macerations and mortifica- 
tions of the flej?h among Christian monks are mere trifles in com- 
parison to the pcMaiiccH which certain Indians impose upon them- 
selves. 

Among the llindus there *arc also two orders of religious men- 
dicants' or pilgrims, called Uairagain and (JosHiins ; tlie.'^e are, 
however, sworn foes to each other. They travel armed and some- 
times by thousands. When they encounter each other somewhere 
it seldom hap[K*ns without a sanguinary battle, and a few years 
ago a coini»airy of these pretended saintly heroes was during several 
months cncampcil near Surat. The Government appeared to be 
.suspicious of tliem, and allowed daily but a small number to enter 
the town for tlio purpose of obtaining victuals and otlrer necessaries. 

In this town there is likewise no want of ^Muhammadan 
th^»y like to sit down near a ditch or under a Vee, and keep near 
themselves large pots, which are filled with WMter by old women 
under the iinjucssiun of thereby paying homage to God. They are 
very liberal with this water. They be»tow sometimes very beau- 
tiful blessings upon Europeans as w^ell as upon other persons not of 
their own religion. Eut these FaqifS are also impudent mendi- 
cants. They .souietimes take their station in front of a house and 
cannot be driven away until the sum demanded by them, or that 
iipon which they agree with the owner, has been paid. The police 
docs not interfere with their pretensions, therefore everybody tries 
to appcfase thorn as he best may to bo delivered ft*om their shouts 
and clamours. 

In Sur.it there are also many rum\ who are good mercliants,’ 
laborious artizans aud useful servants. There are also Armenians, 
a few Gcorghins aud Jews, as well as a tolerable number of Indian 
Catholtis, who are called Portuguese, but their language is so bad 
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tbat the Portuguese arriving from Europe must first learn it ; it 
is however the Vmgm franca of India, as bad Italian is the usual 
language of Europeans in the Levant. 

The Muhammadans of Surat begin [to reckon] their day from 
sunset like the Arabs and Turks ; they do not count by hours but 
like the ancie]|t inhabitants of the country, by Garriy Toll 
and Wipoll, They divide the day and night into eight Todrg or 
,60 Gam\ and one Garr? into 60 Polk, and one Poll into 60 
Tf^lpolk. To mark the time of one Garri the Indians make use of 
a clepsydra or water-clock the one I had aeon was a copper cujv 
round at the bottom, and irj form like oiir small g«>blets, with a 
hole beneatli, through which the water entered with such force 
that according to iny watch it was filled in three minutes and 
sank to the bottom. If CO garris make 24 hours the cup ought 
to sink to the bottom onl^*’ after 24 ininutes. lliit it is well known 
from experience that ho who observes the hours, namely, the 
inspector of these clepsydras, is not always very accurate and does 
not immediately take out the sunken cup to replace it again above 
on the water ; also the bole by which it enters is sometimes a little 
too big. The bell of the Indians is a fiat, thick and round piece 
of copper about 2^ feet in diameter (gong). It is suspended, and 
at each garri, tbat is to say, every time the cup sinks to the 
bottom, it is struck with a wooden hammer. 

If eight poar make si.vty garris each poar contains seven and 
a half garris, but this is not .scrupulously observed in civil cal- 
culation, on the first and tliird por>r seven, and on the second and 
fourth pour eight garris are counted. When a whole poar has 
flown out and the seven or eight garris have been struck the 
number of poars is also gently struck, but never more than four^ 
just as our clocks strike oiilj- twelve hours. The morning is boguu 
with a poar. At Surat 32 garri.s are counted in the longest and 
28 garris in the shortest day. 

* Also in Siam clepsydras arc u->ed, Voyage dVJvington, vol. L, p. 2JK).’" 

• I recoll(5ct of having sotnewlierc read that tlie ancient Persians ]daced n 
dish ii 2 )on M^ater, which sank to the bottom (*uly after three hours, juid that 
then the time -was aiinoiinced by drums and trumpets. Hence it seems 
they likewise reckoned porr as the ludiiuvs still do. According to all 
appearances only Brahmans make use of the pofi and irq^ofl for their lutro- 
noniical and astrological calcnlntions. 
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I have seen these clepsydras in the house of a deposed Nabob 
•where there was na want of clocks nor watches, therefore they 
must have been retained only as an old custom or a luxury, 
because I was told that persons of distinguished rank get these 
clepsydras carried before them in the processions, but that on 
those occasions they make use of sand-clocks ii^tead of water- 
clocks. Here clocks on towers occur just as little ars in Turkey or 
Arabia. 

The most remarkable among the gardens of Surat is that of 
JeJe Beg Khan^ whom I have already mentioned, and which is said 
to have cost that Nabob five lakhs of jupces (aV)Out 333,000 
dollars). Among the numerous buildings in this garden there are 
several chambers entirely open on the side^ and with considerably 
projecting roofs for the sake of more shade. There are also 
excellent baths, a waterfall and several tanks with jets d’eau, very 
suitable ill this climate, but the road of the principal entrance 
pleading to the chief edifice is so narrow, crooked, and [>iovided 
with so many doors that one can lose bis way easily even in full 
daylight. The avenues between the other buildings are likewise 
just as narrow and intricate, because thereby the owner probably 
desired to guard himself against sudden attacks. Except the 
above mentioned chambers all the otheis are very small. Tlie 
parths ill the garden and several terraces in front of the building 
are all paved with square stones, but this magnificent garden with 
its buildings, which are superb according to Indian taste, is only 
badly kept up. The Muhammadans of this country think pre- 
cisely like the Turks and the Arabs ; they themselves love to 
build grand palaces to obtain a name, but they are not much iu- 
clined to spend much money to keep in good condition a building 
constructed by another. [Here follows a description and plan of 
the garden with its buildings.] 

Among the gardens of the Europeans that of the Dutch is the 
handsomest. Its locality is very pleasaut, quite near the river 
Tapti. The Europeans have in Surat also their own cemetoiy,. 
with som6 monuments worthy to be seen and observed by travellei-s. 
The largest mausoleum in the English cemetery is a building more 
than forty feet high, with a very beautiful vault and towers on the 
two corners. There the two brothers Christopher and George 

I 4 
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Oxmdcn are buried, the former died in 1659 in Surat, and the* 
latter, who was Governor of Bombay, in 1669. ,Xhe most mag- 
nificent tomb in. the cemetery of the Butch is that of Henry' 
Adrian de Rehden a Ih'achenetein. This gentleman had been sent 
by the Dutdi East India Company to Surat to examine the con- 
duct of their eihployes, but lie met with the fate which others 
had ex})erienced before him who had come to India on the same 
errand ; he#died in 1697 on his voyage between Batavia and Surat^ 
and was inteiTed here, with great pomp. 

[ ConcludetL^^ 


HINDOO WIDOWS. 


(The j\ tUoii'hhj paper appeared Intel}/ at CnlcvHa hi Brahmo Public 

Opinion/') 

The condition of Indian women generally is inisernblo enoi^h, 
hut tlie lot of Hindoo widows is sadder still. The subject ia 
one which should engage the attention of every friend of Indian 
progress.’ As soon as an Indian woman loses her husband, she 
loses everything for wliich she would long to live. If she is 
the mother of any child or children, her life is endurable ; but 
if she happen to be childless, her existence becomes simply in- 
tolerable. She lives as a burden on lior rolatioas. Sho is simply 
a nonentity in her own fanvil 3 % and. has to subject herself to rites 
and ceremonies which remind her evorj* day of lier sad lot. 
Her ''feelings there is none to consult, her conveniences and 
inconveniences there is none to mind or care for ; all the charms 
and attractions of life seem for ever to be lost to her. She lives 
hy suffrance, and has patiently" and resignedly' to submit to tho 
whims and caprices of her relatives uj)on wdiom sho has to de- 
pend for even the barest necessanes of life. Fortunately for 
this country, the necessaries of a widow are very few, otherwise, 
we doubt very much, whether hor existence would have been at 
all tolerated. Thanks also to Hindoo charity and benevolence, 
these widows have not, generally speaking, to go to other people 
to beg for their food and raiment ; but still their lot seems to us 
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to be a very bard one indeed. Those amoiig thorn — and they 
form the majoiiity — who, despite all the withering influences of 
adverse circumstances, and social prohiUtions, lead a pious and 
a contented life, deserve the highest encomium for their disin- 
terestedness and self-sacriflce, and are flt to be held up as 
patterns of those virtues even before their civilizSd sisters. The 
exemplary patience with which they boar their grievous lot, the 
alaerity with which they make self-sacrifices and suffer priva- 
tions, the gladness with which they rDa2)ond to the calls of duty, 
the assiduous attention with which they discharge the household 
duties, the almost angelic tenderness with which they tend the 
sick, and minister to the innumerable little wants of the wdiole 
family, are virtues for Avhich the3’' may challenge the admiration 
of the whole world. In these and other womanly virtues they 
yield to none of their civilized sisters. But all these qualities 
add notliing to their jmsition in families, or in society. They 
are alwaj’S looked as so inanv’ unwelcome a2)2)endage8 to a 
family. There was a time w’hon they looked upon their hard 
lot as inevitable, and so they were ‘ha2)2)y and contented. We 
w’ish times had not changed at all for these poor and helpless 
w’idows. ** Where ignorniico is bliss ^tis folly to be Avise.’’ In 
a^coiiiitry AAhere there are no moans of satisfying the legitimate 
Avaiits and as2)iralions of an incrc^asing class of jiersons like the 
Hindoo wudows, we think it Avere far better that their eyes were 
not 02)ened, that higher and loftier ho2)OS and asjfirations of 
being serviceable to the countiy, to humanity at large, had not 
been created, that the light of education had not entered the 
dark chambers of their ignorant minds, and tliat the leavening 
influence of Avestorn ’civilization had not touched them at all. 
Education and civilization have their dark as Avell as brilliant 
sides. They bring joys as well as sorrows. They do not pro- 
duce uimiixcd good. And how have these two influences worked 
ui)on Hindoo widows? They have removed the blind from 
their ej^es — that blind ^’hich served to keep them ignorant of 
their real sphere in life — and w hich therefore kei)t them happj-^ 
and contented with their lot. They have been made acquainted 
with the history of members of their own sex in civilized 
countries ; they read how useful some of lliom have been to 
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th«ir country, and lliey now aspire to the position wliicli is 
legitimately tlioirs in other and more civilized countries. They 
feel that freo as jtlioy are now from duties to their husbands 
£Vnd cliildroii, which would have kept them bound hand and 
foot to the family hearth, they should noAV bo doing somo- 
thing fn’ discharging their duties to Ihoir fellow- creatures 
and to their country. They are growing discontented with the 
uninteresting drudgery of mere household duties, which, situated 
as they are, husbandloss and childless, have no ehanns for tliem. 
Finding that those upon whom the}” Iiave to depend, are not 
prepared to put them in the wa}- of realising tlieso hoj^es aiid 
aspii’ations — that they arc not even cared for, but in some 
instances are m«altrcatc(l, they try to cut away from their 
relations in order to broatlic the air of freedom. Tliis is the 
actual condition of the younger class of Hindoo widows. Tho 
problem which we have to solve is, how bc'st may these widows 
be helped to obtain their object. That object is not marriage 
with majority of them, although foiM\aut of a bettor 0111011111017- 
for educating them in useful work, man}*^ of tliem are obliged 
to rc-marry. There are useful works wliich Hindoo widows 
may take to with gi'oat advantage to tliomsclves and to tho 
country. They may bo trinned as teachers for girls* schools and 
for private families. They may become mid wives, comjjositorr, 
copyists, clerks. Tliey may be taught to pl}^ their needle skil- 
fully in plain sewing, they may be trained in music to supply a 
great demand that exists for female teachers of music. They 
may be taught a hundred other different things to earn their 
livelihood honestly and to become useful members of society. 
But there must be, preliminary to all this, a safe place where 
those widows who want to spend their time more usefully than 
they now do at home may resort to, w here they may find a home 
and iTTOtection from the cru 61 treatment of thoir relatives, a 
home where their honour, their character and their reputation 
will be held sacicd and be respected and prized. We would, 
therefore suggest the institution of a Home for Hindoo widows,*^ 
where they may seek such protection. Wo would place them 
under the care of a motherly lady to look after them, and we 
would employ female teachers to educate them in such arts as 
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will pay for their inainienauce and support. .This nwvemont 
may te quite unsectarlaii. For the sale© of a good thing we 
would not interfere* with the religious and social prejudices of 
the widows who ma}' seek shelter in this Home against their 
wishes or the wishes of their guardians. ^Vq would allow them 
full libert}’ to act U2> to their religious persuasions and follow 
their individual social customs. It is practi(3al)le, we say, to 
maintain an institution on the principle of non-interference with 
their cherished convictions. But then comes the most difficult 
question-.— where are the funds to come from ? Unfortunately 
in this country, whenever any grand project is started, the 
question of funds always staggers us ; hut there is no obstacle 
which is insunnoun table. We want the co-operation of all our 
educated couutrymen. It is a matter in which our Christian 
friends may also assist us. To our countrymen we say, ‘‘ Put 
your shoulders to the wheel and you will succeed.’’ To our 
Chi-istian friends, both hero and in England, ladies as well as 
gentlemen, wo say, If your hearts bo touched by the uiisories 
of your widowxd sisters in India, unstring your purses and take 
them up by their hands. Nothing is more Christian than 
assi;>tiug the poor and helpless widows of the East.” 


HOW TO LEABN EUEOPEAN MAXNEES. 


A letter from a young Parsi lad}' appeared lately in the 
Hast Goffar, a \veel\ly Gujerati Journal of Bombay, on the 
above subject, and we have been kindly snpi)lied with a 
translation of it by jM, Sheriarjee M. Giiiw'alla. The writer is 
a young lady named Shereen, who has been educated at Mrs. 
Sorabjee's English school at Poona. It is said tliat she in- 
tends to present herself next year at the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Bombay University in company with her cousin. 
Miss Pallanjee Frenchman. The suggestions in her letter 
seem sensible and practical, if carried out carefully. At 
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present native society, as ^ye understand society, does not 
exist, and before "there can be much* intercourse between 
English people and Indians, the latter need to adopt, in their 
own social relations, some of the principles that underlie 
Western habits. A mere imitation of European manners 
could be of lilJtle use, but Miss Shereen seems to recognise, 
and no doubt will go on to recognise more and more, that 
cultivation, mental and moral, must be aimed at for its own 
eake, and that manners are but its expression and form. At 
the same time it is quite true that in order to secure ease of 
intercourse, there must be agreement of behaviour in minor 
matters, and that this requires training and practice, when 
persons of one race wish to adopt the habits of another : — 

Poona, June, 1880 . 

Editor Saiur, — Government has at last appreciated the 
'worth of your praiseworthy recommendations about inviting 
native ladies to Government House i>aities. This is a matter 
for gladness. It is a matter of great iuiportiinco, and it is 
necessary to take duo care fiboiit it, 1 have not voiy great 
acquaintance with native civilized ladies of otiior sects or com- 
munities, but I can speak from personal exj»oriciico in regard to 
my civilized Parsi sisters that there still remains for us much 
to luaru. The rules of English society are very nice, and to 
break those rules un wittingly or by inadvertence means the 
same as b6?ing illiterate and barbarous. A girl ^^ho may bo 
able to know one or two books of English, and who puts on 
felloes and stockings, she is among our people coiumouly con- 
sidered civilized. So much f<ir her education, but lier manners 
are no better. She, poor thing, seldom goes out. To say 
notliing of Englishmen, evcii if one or two ladies and gentlemen 
of her own sect aro on a visit to her^ she cannot bring herself 
to. understand what to say or talk about, and she looks em- 
barrassed. You cannot get an answer from her about the most 
oommouplaoe matter, thero is nothing like any id^as of her own. 
She is in many cases unacquainted with ‘ table iii«auuers.* She 
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thinks that one should as fur as possible leave, the table starved^ 
and it is decent and respectable to show a little mor(^ reluctanco 
(or resistance) when drinking wine. She has very little sense 
in regard to the blending of colours in w^earing her dresses and 
in showing them to the best advantage, and what distinctions to 
observe about wearing particular dresses on occasions of joy or 
sorrow. But this shortcoming is not to bo attrit)utcd to the girl 
or lady who goes for being civilized ; such education cannot be 
had at schools. If any one is rcsjjonsible for this mistake, it is 
the able leaders of female reform who must answer for it. 
There is nothing like a mixed society among Parsis of ladies 
and gchtlcmen. Then hew or where is the education fitting the, 
poor Parsi ladies to bo able to sliine or appear in society to be 
got? 

‘‘You can hardly find more than half dozen Parsi ladies 
who can with due regard to tlndr dignity or self-respect avail 
themselves of the benefit of English society. Of course it 
cannot be tolerated by I^arsis to mnko their ladies a subject of 
ridicule or to give occasion to some low people to make fun of 
them, so that those who may be anxious to take their ladies int^ 
European society should, in tho first place, lay a stroug and 
higher sort of found atiou of a mixed society among their own 
community of ladies uiul gciitleinon. According to Euroiiean 
style tf'u parties, music, reading, badminton, croquet parties, 
conversaziones, &c., should be introduced, among our people to 
begin with. At such parties Parsi ladies can without presump- 
tion and self-importance or self-conceit about tlieir rank, statiou 
or dignity learn the rules and usages of society witlioii^ any 
difficulty, and they might then be able to understand Jiow to 
behave in mixed society and how to converse, leaving off all 
sense of false modest3\ r»y mixing themselves with gentlemen 
they are encouraged to converse on matters tending to cultivate 
the mind, loavijig off stories of family jars and squabbles, and 
thus' tlioy may be placed under rthe necessity of reading v ith 
attention the newspai>crs and periodicals W'hich' are now oon- 
iiigncd'to holes and corners. 

“ Among ISpglishmeii ns soon as the girl has attained a cer- 
tain age,, and has finished her education, slio is introduced into 
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society, and she is taught the laws and rules of society as a 
matter of course. These laws are not suoh ns could be learnt 
by reading any number of books. A lady or gentleman who 
has moved or mixed much in society could bo immediately 
recognized. Not to speak of Englishmen of position or rank, 
but even the middle class Englislimen here are never backward 
in givijig their daughters tlio knowledge of the Jaws of society. 
They very often raise litt'o subscriptions among themselves to 
teach the rules of mixed society along with some very innocent 
amusements and pastimes. There is tlio idea present to our mind 
that the oyo of everybodj" is upon us in the society in which we 
might happen to be, and inasmuch wo are obliged to use great" 
courtesy, mildness and sweetness, this habit gradually enters 
and gets mixed up witli our temperament. Education among 
Europeans is not called perfect and complete without entering 
society and learning tlie laws thereof. In tlie absence of such 
education wliat mistakes are often made by natives, some one or 
other funny instance of which wo all know of. No one can 
liave forgotten the figure the Hindoo students of the lleccan 
College here cut about two j'ears ago while at the Oovornment 
House, verifying the saying ‘ read much and know’ little,* and 
in the minute against inviting native students two or three^ 
Parsis, poor fellows, were also causelessly blamed. Some one 
might say what business have wo to imitate English society ?' 
But when you make a fuss about entering such society, and 
having made this noise for our good, surely we ought to know 
their customs and manners. 

“.These remarks apply to a groat extent to Pars! men as 
well. They might not make as many mistakes as women w’ould, 
owing to their having moved much among outsiders. But where 
and how can they also have the knowledge of mixed society ; 
and if after a short time the doors of Government House are* 
closed upon them again, that they might still wait a little while* 
longer and come after sufficiently studying the same, I should 
see nothing strange or surprising about it. For this reason the 
women and men both alike should get up a society among our- 
selves aiid get disciplined by it, otherwise sotiething of the 
nature of a funny instance given to me by a friend of mine^ 
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which is montioiiod under, might happen. About two or tliree 
years ago, in tho camp of a city having military cantonment in 
the Mofussil, a wedding took place, with great pomp and eclai^ 
at a Parsi gentleman’s, on which occasion this gentleman had 
given a party to the English ladies and gentlemen of tho station. 
On this occasion the daughter of tlie chief olFicoj of that station 
went to oifer a cup of tea herself to the Parsi gentleman. This 
poor gentleman, in conserpienco of his clean ignorance of 
English manners, said, ‘Madam, excuse me, I have just drunk 
one cup <d‘ tea already.’ According to the rules of English 
society, wliat an insult this is to a well-born lady. Tho English 
guests thrust their handkerchiefs in their mouths and evaded 
laughing, and two or three sensible Parsis present w’ero put out 
of countenance by this. Such societies ought surely to be 
formed amongst us. In support of this there are many other 
reasons, chief of wdiich is the various complaints to wliich our 
girls, spending their days in loneliness, are subjected in conse- 
quence thereof. For hysterics and other similar diseases doctors 
often prescribe to our people cheerful society as a remedy, but 
where is tliat to be had among Parsis ? But there is no time to 
speak more of it at present. From this some one might under- 
stand me to say that native ladies- should n6t be admitted into 
English society — but far from it. All I say is tliat a society 
ought to be formed amongst us at the same time, where by 
learning all the law’s and rules fearlessly there might be no fear 
of a split among Englishmen and natives such as would hurt 
their feelings. “ Tours, &c., 

SnEREE:^:.” 


TRAVANCOBE. 


On the occasion of his installation on the 17th June, the- 
Mahiirnja of Travancore delivered the following speech : — 
‘^Called by the Almighty and Allwise Disposer of events to 
the highest of human responsibilities, and placed on a thi-ono 
filled, in the palt, by an illustrious line of my respected ancestors,, 
by the representative of tho Qoveniment of Her Majesty the 
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Empress of an Empire, the like of which, in extent, power and 
,gloiy, combined with justice, humanity, prosperity and en- 
lightened x>i^ogresB, neither modern nor ancrent history repeals, 
I fully realize' the magnitude, gravity and sacredness of tho 
■charge. I am fully conscious of my own unworthiness. I am 
fully conscious how incommensurate my mental and * bodily 
powers are with tlio discharge of the duties of a ruler of 
hundreds of thousands of my fellow creatures. If powerfully 
weighed down by these considerations, I see, on the other hand, 
a bright and unfaltering element of consolation and encourage- 
ment co-existent with them. Eor more than a century past a 
long lino of my predecessors belonging to this ancient and 
honoured ro^^al liouse have, under Divine Grace, enjo3"ed the 
invaluable blessing of the uninterrupted and cordial friendship 
and powerful support and protection of the paramount power. 
One of mj'' illnstrious predecessors, the Maharaja wlio died in 
the Malabar year 9,33, corresponding with the year 1757, tho 
year in which that master architect, Clive, laid tho foundation 
stone of tho British Indian Empire in tho field of Plassey, 
-calling liis successor to his bedside, gave him liis List words of 
advice to the effect that ‘ Tlicsc Englislimoii ap[»eiir to bo 
destined to rise to such power and glory as are hitherto un- 
paralli'lcd. Be it ^’our constant aim and endeavour to secure 
their friondsliip and support.’ These precious and prophetic 
words ring in ni}’’ cars as clearly as when tliey were uttered a 
•century and quarter ago. May those words continue to bo tho 
most licirlouin iu ni}’ family to tho remotest posterity. 

There is also no vrant of other encouraging cii’cumstauc e?. Tho 
late wise, enlightened and beneficent reign lias uniform!}' striven 
to strougtheii the sinews of Government, and to promote peace, 
liappiiiess and useful progress among the subjects. Tho 
finances are easy arid flourishing. Tho public service is 
gencrallv- much more effective than twenty years ago. Educa- 
tion, b}^ its civilising agonc}*, is purifying tho reservoir from 
wdiiclithat public service is drawn, and is rendering the subject 
population increasingly law-abiding. Works of importance of 
public utility have been, promoting material prosperity at a rate 
whicli would have astonished a bygone generation. Tliose cir- 
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•cumstances must comparatively ligliten my task and that of those 
who will labour under me. I am aware that on such occasions 
public expectations are high, often abnormally’’ highi and the 
iigher the pitch to which they are tuned the greater naturally 
are the chances of disajipointment. Our new Viceroy, the most 
noble the Marquis of Kipon, in one of his speeches soon after 
liis lordsliip’s arrival at Bombay, observed : — ‘ Tt Sid not become 
him who putteth on his armour to boast, therefore he was not 
inclined on that occasion to make through them to tlio com- 
munity of India any large promises or to lay^ before them any 
-extensive or S2)ecial programme. lie preferred that their judg- 
ment should be prououuced intelligently and fairly u2)on his 
conduct jvhoii they had beoa able to judge of him by his acts. 
It would .bo Lis Constant endeavour to devote earnestly and 
assiduously any jiGwers he might jmsscss faithfully to discliarge 
his duties to his Sovereign and to the 2)eoi)le of India.’ I cannot 
do better than rei)eat tlicse words, substituting God for Sovereign 
and Travaucore for ludia. It remains for me only to avow my 
firmest conviction that tlio generous support, the wise counsels 
and tlio cordial friendship) whicli iny res2)ected 2)redecessor8 had 
the good fortune uniformly to enjoy at the hands of tlxe British 
Government and its worthy rejn’e-seatativos will be fully exlonded 
and contiiiuod to mo, and that in my turn I shall never bo found 
wanting in the stauiicliest loyalty’’ and utmost- deference to tho 
suzerain piower, and in my conscientious endeavours, tt) the best 
of ray’ pxowors, to seciivo good government and progressive 
liaj)pincs 8 to my subjects. iVIay the Grc'at JCing of Kings 
vouchs^ifo to mo tliat wisdom, that strength, and that grace 
which are omiiienlly’ needed to sustain mo hi this most cmerous 
but at tho same time this most blessed work.” 


BE VIE W. 

Destruction or Lu e by Snakes, HYDROPnoniA, S:c., in 
Westekn India. By an Ex- Commissioner. (London: W. 
II. Allen tfc Co.), 1880 . 

The author of this little book calls attention to tho immense 
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liestruction of liumaii lifo by soakes iu India, which Jie considera 
might he greatly lessened if stringent measures wore carried 
out. lie rofexs chiefly to the Western part of ludin, where the 
most venomous snake is the phoorsa, or CarinatSf not 

known in Bengal. It is more destructive though loss known in 
name and ai^^earaiice tlian llio Cobra Capella, The phoorsa 
appears not to fear the approach of man, and will not avoid the 
path, so that there is great danger of treading on it unawares. 
This snake is said to have a very peculiar and malignant 
expression. It is found from Delhi to the south-west, through 
the Punjab, Sind, the Coiican, and Malabar coast to Ceylon,, 
and everywhere it is most deadly. 

According to a return in 1878, 22,000 lives were lost in one 
year by snake-bite in India, but the writer shows that where a 
system of rewards for killing snakes has been carefully acted on 
the results have been most satisfactory. Bangalore is noticed 
particularly as a place where groat service has been done by the 
authorities in promoting the destruction of snako.s. .The steps 
taken there have resulted in a signal success of the liighest 
impoitanco.” In the year 187o, 1,690 snakes wore killed at 
Bangalore, and there was only one death from snnke-bite. The 
Ex-Commissioner adds, ** What has boon effected at Bangalore 
can be done everywhere else if the same energy and good 
judgment were exercised. "Within a certain area of every can- 
tonment and every village, no snake should be sufforod to exist, 
Pormerly old walls, ijatches of milk bush, &c., were tolerated' 
— it was perhaps no one’s particular business to remove 
them. Village fences of cactus, if j^erfect, formed an excellent 
proWtion not only against thieves hut also against wolves and 
other wild beasts, but if imperfect (broken with many paths),, 
these hedges, useless for protection, were simply liarbouriug 
places for snakes, and being close to and all roiiud the villages 
were a great source of danger,” Batnagherr^' is also men- 
tioned as a place where rewards have been successful in lessening 
the number of snakes. In 1856 tliere were 257 deaths there* 
from snake-bite, but a great effort being made the mortality in 
the next year was reduced to 65. 

The author recommends that rent free lands should be 
granted in tracts now waste on the condition that snakes should 
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le (lestrS^od Ly tUe holders in the montlis, usually throe months 
of the year, when snakes congregate in pai-ticular districts. He 
oon*^iders that tlie Bheels and other wild courageous tribes 
should ho tlio settlors in those snake-destroying colonies, and 
suggests tliat scjino pf these peoi^le, who when in prison suffer 
much from coiifiiieuiont, should while under setitenco he em- 
ployed in killing snakes, as a congenial employment in which 
they, could do good service with small reward.” Members of 
eertain castes in India think it wrong to take animal life, hut 
tlie Bheels, &c,, have no sucli scruples. 

The hoi»k is diFConnecltdly written, as its author acknow- 
ledges, hut his strong oonvietion, resting on facts, of the pre- 
vcntibility (if deaths from snake-hit o may render it very useful. 
It is evident that a gr«.‘at deal might he done to hinder the present 
mortality from this cause by energetic measures and a judicious 
choice of means. 


J E S S 0 K K . 

AVe arc ghid to find that a Cominittee in conneclion with 
the NaiioriJil Indian Association lias been formed at Jessore, 
Bengal, under the presidency of Mr. A. C. Brett ; lion. Sec., 
Bahii Pyari ^Moluin (Hilin. The iMcetings organised by the 
Oomniifctee and its proceedings will be reported in this 
■Journal. Tliirty-four niemhers have joined the Association. 
At a meeting ludd on May 24th, Bahu Chaiidi Charan Sen 
read a paper on “The Position and ^Mission of AVoman*in 
Society” wliicdi was listened to with great attention and 
interest. Air. Brett presided on the occasion. The draft 
rules were to he laid by the Secretary before the next 
meeting of tlie Cominittee. > 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The official review of native publications in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency for the year 1879 records that 1097 new books, pamphlets 
and periodicals were registered, an increase of 189 on the number 
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of the previous year. About 100 European books are included^ 
the rest being in the sacred and classical languages of India, or in 
the vernaculars of the Presidency, Marathi and Gujemtij and a 
veiy few in Hindu, Urdu, and other vernaculai's. Almost all tho 
claasical publi^tions are reprints from old books ; many of the- 
books under the head of Languages are school l^oks. Nearly 
half the publications are marked Miscellaneous, and many of these* 
are Marathi translations in prose of some of the old Yedic hymns 
and Furanas, for which there seems to bo an increasing demand. 
There are some books of original poetry an J of fiction very various 
in merit. v 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Pyari Mohiin Gupta (Calcutta) has passed in the M.B. 
and C.M. -Examination of the University of Glasgow. 

In the recent Examination for degrees in the University of 
London the following gentlemen passed in the Second Division of 
the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination : — Mr. J. IL Adie 
(Lucknow), Mr. P. 13. Mukerji (Bengal), ajid Mr. C. Peicira 
(Bombay). 

The following arc in the^list of candidates for commissions as 
Surgeons in Her Majesty’s Indian Medical Service, who Ijavo 
finished their course at Netley : — 7th, D. B. Spencer; 9th, C.' C. 
Vaid ; 15tb, R. H. Cama ; ISth, F, R. Divecha. 

Mr. Syed Hassan (Oude) has passed fifth among the successful 
candidates in the recent Examination for the Indian Medical 
Service in London, who will now pi’oceed to Netley. The follow- 
ing gentlemen from India have also passed : — II. C. Banerjee, 
S. C. Nandi, K. H. Mistri, H. M. Hakim, K. C. Sanjaim, M. 
Kelawala, P. De Con^eirao, M. P. KJiaregat. V 

Arrivals. — Mr. B. P. Chowdhuri, a zemindar from Bengal, for 
the study of science and engineering ; Mr. Jogodesh CJntnder 
j^lose, from Calcutta ; axid Mr. Satya R. Das, son of Mr. Durga 
Molinn Das, pleader, Calcutta ; Miss Petroza, from Madras. 

Departnres. — Mr. Abul Hassan Khan, of Patna, Barrister-at* 
’Law; Mr. Abul-Pazl M. Abdur Rahman, Barrister-at-Law, 
F.B.C.I., M.R.A.S, eldest son of tho Nawab Abdool I.uteef 
Khan Bahadoor, of Calcutta. Mr. F. R. Divecha (Bombay), of 
the Indian Medical Service, in H.M. troopship Malahar. Mr. D. 
B. Spencer, Mr. C. C. Vuid and Mr. II. H. Cama, of the Indian 
Medical Service, in H.M. troopship Jumna, 
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HKJH EDUCATION IN liENOAL. 

( li(^printedy hj/ from (It* Jt>‘rt(AVy 


Tlie object of \\hi\t is known as liberal education is to 
make men intellectually qualified for tbe satisfactory per- 
formance of those actions, egotistic and altruistic, whicli arc 
essential to the conservation and advancement of the in- 
dividual and society. Its object is nc»t to make medical men 
and engineers, lawyers and artisan.?, however important these 
several professions may be to the well-being of society but 
its object is to make men qualified to be anytliing and everj'- 
thing — to be xd^ilosophcns and poets, statesmen and merchants 
and traders ; blacksmiths, carpenters and shoemakers ; its 
' object, in short, is to fit men to x>erform well whatever j)arl 
their destiny calls them to ^hiy on the stage of the world. 

The end of any system of libeial education accordingly 
divides itself into parts. The first has reference to the 
subjects of instiiictioii that .should he embraced by it, the 
second to the cleveloxuneiit of the intellectual faculties. 
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Wliarteyer be the position occupied by an individnal in ^e 
^deial scale, in order to fill it with advantage to himself and 
to society, he must first possess a certain complement 
of ^steinatiized truths regarding nature and man ; secondly, 
he must possess the power so to see and to foresee as to make 
his purposes sfeer clear of the Scylla and Charybdis of disturb- 
ing agencies. A man who has no knowledge of the funda- 
mental forces at work around him, or who lacks the power 
of adapting his actions to the exigencies of surrounding con- 
ditions, must needs be a failure — ^be he a soldier or a states- 
man, a carpenter or a cobbler. 

What are the branches of science a knowledge of which 
is indispensably necessary to every individual ^ An eminent 
thinker of England has treated of this question ; and, as I 
consider his conclusions legitimate, I cannot do better than 
substantially adopt his classification, for the grounds whereof 
the reader is referred to J. S. ^Mill’s Address to the University 
of St Andrew's. He is also advised to go through Herbert 
Spencer’a essay, entitled, What Kncndedgc 'is of most worth I 
and also through Comte’s Classification of the Scitnees, which, 
although crude and “antagonistic to the very essence of 
science ” (to quote Huxley) in some parts, is, in the main, a 
profound exegesis of the development of scientific ideas. 
Logic — the scientia scieniiani'in of Bacon — as concerned with 
ratiocination and induction ; mathematics, as leaching us the 
mysteries of number and quantity ; astronomy, as revealing 
the forces that sustain the starry framework ; physics, as 
concerned with the laws of the most common agents in 
nature ; chemistry, as unfolding the laws of the molecular 
. combinations of things ; biology, as expounding the condi- 
tions of life and deatli ; psychology (including ethics), as 
revealing the nature of the “raechanismr of thought and 
feeling;” and finally, sociology, as exposing the action and 
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Teaction of social forces — these should be included in a pro- 
gramme of liberal education, and not one of them can be left 
out without seriously impairing its efliciency. The classifica- 
tion is exhaustive ; there is no class of phenomena which 
cannot be explained by tlie fundamental laws embraced by 
these sciences. They constitute, in certain# language, the 
hierarchy of the abstract sciences,^ every other science being 
concrete, and the phenomena embraced by it standing in the 
same relation to those forming the subject matter of the 
abstract sciences that chemical compounds bear to the ele- 
mentary substances. 

On the other hand, as any common phenomenon in nature 
may be the result of the combined operation of many laws, 
each of which falls under [a separate department, so a right 
understanding of. nature must depend upon a knowledge of 
all the sciences concerned. A man falls from an eminence 
and breaks his leg and suffers. Here the operation of four 
kinds of laws is distinctly traceable; (1) loss of support, 
causing him to fall (astronomical) ; (2) the violence of the 
fall, disturbing the molecular cohesion of the limb (physical) ; 
(3) the disturbance of the nervous current and the injury 
sustained by tlie structure, entailing certain physiological 
consequences on the general system (physiological) ; and (4) 
pain through the medium of the brain (physiologico-psycho- 
logical). This is a typical instance of what happens in every- 
day life, and shows the wide range of the action of the laws 
expounded by the fundamental sciences, thereby justifying 
the importance we have assigned to them in liberal education. 

The next point tliat requires to be settled is what is the 
best way of strengthoiiing the intellectual faculties ; ho\y 
to impart permanent life and vigour to the powers of dis- 
crimination, similarity and retentiveness. No\v it is a well- 
established law of growth that the development of any organ 
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ox faculty is proportionate to the vigour and frequency Avith 
which it is exercised. The subjects of liberal education 
having been fixed, it is evident that the discipline which 
evokes the intensest and the most sustained activity of the 
intellect for mastering them is the best. Having regard to- 
the generality ^f the facts embraced by the subjects they are 
pre-eminently calculated to give the healthiest and the most 
vigorous discipline to the understanding, and the object of 
the tutor should be so to instruct as never to allow the mind 
of the-pupil to be passive ; his object, in the pr(iignaiit ^vords 
of Matthew Arnold, should be to instil vital knowledge.*' 
Let us now examine the mrrmdum of the Calcutta 
University in the light of the first of these principles. Prom 
an inspection of the cvmeiihim the Senate does not appear 
to possess any consistent view of the importance of the sub- 
jects which are indispensably necessary' in liberal education. 
Of the constitution of the Senate we will only remark, that 
perhaps that body should be elected by the voice of the 
graduates, who at any rale are presumably advanced enough 
to be entrusted with the discharge of this function. As the 
case now stands, Government selects the Fellows, and we 
could point out some inernhers who serve only to swell the 
numbers of that august assembly. But it is not with a view 
of precluding wrong selections that we contend for the dele- 
gat ioii of th6 powers of election to the graduates, as indeed 
such mistakes sometimes happen (though less fretpiently and 
entailing much less irritation) even under representative 
systems. There is no esprit dc corps among our graduates, 
and the importance of such a bond is too palpable to be 
questioned. By erecting the graduates into a representative 
body a satisfactory experiment will be made as to whether 
the natives are fit for self-government, since, if the most 
advanced section of the community break dowui under the 
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trial, a strong case ■will have been made out against the 
Hindus generally. 

The B.A. degree establishes the filial connection of the 
student with the Calcutta University, and is the goal of 
ambition with most students, the concluding optional ex- 
amination not being considered essential. Accordingly the 
cvrricitlum up to the D.A. course should omit no branch of 
study that is of primary importance. 

Hence we look upon the optional footing of mental and 
moral science in the present system as a capital defect. Dr. 
Mohendra Lai Sarkar was wiser than his English colleaguea 
of the sub-committee that lately reported upon the question 
of introducing changes into tlie First Arts course, when he 
said that “ A liberal education without any knowledge of 
philosoj)hy or logic would hardly deserve tlie name. Another 
nativa educationalist is of the same opinion ; he says, ** A 
liberal course of education would, I humbly think, be incom- 
plete if it imparted no knowledge of what has been achieved 
in this field (philosophy). Both Jlogic and pliilosophy would 
seem, therefore, to have strong claims to bo compiilsonj sub- 
jects of the B.A. examination.” A general knowledge of 
the laws regulating •our inner self is indispensable to every 
educated inaii. as the “ obstinate ipiestionings ” of the mind 
cannot be answered without such knowledge — I mean such 
questions as those of the will, the foundations *of morality 
and religion, the relationship between mind and body, the 
origin of knowledge and belief, the grounds of ceititude, &c. — 
(questions in which we cannot help taking a burning interest. 
Mental philosophy is no longer the barren logomachy it w'as 
while it went by the name of metaphysics. It has now* 
fairly been reared on a positive basis ; observation and com- 
parison have been applied to the workings of the mind, and 
sound psychological laws established on a basis hardly yield- 
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ing in point of certitude to that on which rest physical laws. 
Physiology has been laid under contribution for the elucida- 
tion of mental phenomena, and a flood of light has been 
thrown on them. The works of Sir Henry Holland, W. B. 
Carpenter, Tuke, Maudsley and others, mark an epoch in 
the history oftnental science, while the treatises of Professor 
Bain and Herbert Spencer are a revelation of the most in- 
teresting facts that the human intellect can study. The art 
of education, which has yet to be created, must be based upon 
a sound psychology ; the intellectual, emotional and volitional 
natures of man are governed by fixed laws, and their develop- 
ment can be brought about by the help of favourable circum- 
stances. Again, the science of character must rest upon 
psychology. In the scientific hierarchy, as constructed by 
Herbert Spencer, sociology presupposes psychology. More- 
over, can any otlier study be more efficient for developing the 
power of the faculties ? Such is the immense practical 
importance of a branch of study, which in the Calcutta 
University has to take its chance along with five or six 
others of quite secondary importance. 

The optional character of logic in the airricnlitm is another 
serious ground of complaint. One witliout logic is dumb,” 
says the Sanskrit adage. The father of modern philosophy 
confers upon it the dignified title of scientia scientiaruvi (the 
science of sftiences). Logic is a branch of the highest possible 
utility to the native of Bengal. With him authority has 
usurped the throne of reason. Why is such and such a 
doctrine believed in ? For the all-sufficient reason that the 
^hdstras maintain its truth. This truly represents the state 
.of the reasoning faculty when developed under purely Hindu 
influences ; nay, heredity exerts so much force, even on minds 
imbued with the doctrine and logic of the West, that they 
not unfrequently rest their arguments on an ad homimm 
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foundation. As the future progress of the native will essen- 
tially depend on the free working of his intellectual faculties, 
a science which is calculated to emancipate him from the 
degrading and debasing thraldom of authority cannot, be too 
highly prized. 

Again, political economy is optional in ttie University 
course. This is another material defect. How intimately 
civilisation is bound up with politico-economical laws no 
educated man is unaware. How miserably poor this country 
is with what resources! Its commerce and trade are at a 
very low stage. I^its graduates were fairly imbued with the 
doctrines of political economy they could discuss the good 
and evil of the numerous problems that stare them in the 
face, and thus ultimately pave the way for the formation of a 
healtliy public opinion. Wealth is one of the indispensable 
conditions of progress, in spite of what blind sentimentalists 
may say. All works that tend to the material prosperity and 
comfort of a country require labour, and labour must be paid 
for. It is not generally considered how intimately even 
education depends upon wealth. 

Another importaut omission is astronomy. Considering 
that astronomicid laws enter into the composition of a great 
number of terrestrial movements this omission must needs 
render a liberal education seriously defective. Auguste Comte 
remarks with great truth on the potency of astronomical 
knowledge in dissipating superstition. The starry heavens 
and their tremendous revolutions inspire the mind with awe, 
which in its turn paves the way for prejudices of the rankest 
type. When their apparently irregular movements are all 
found subject to au invariable order a considerable step ia 
made in scientific knowledge. The importance* of such a 
study to Hindu society, which is yet immersed in dense 
ignorance and superstition, cannot be exaggerated. ; 
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Further, chemistry is optional in the curric%ilumy while- 
physiology is entirely absent from it. Without dwelling on 
the importance of chemistry, the claims of which in general 
education are too valid to he gainsaid, it may be said that if 
thei’e is one science which more than another is indispensably 
necessary to fivery individual and member of society, it is 
that which expounds the laws governing ' our physique. 
Whether individual or social good be the end of our efibrts 
an unconscious sin against the laws of health may, by cutting 
us off or causing disease, defeat our object. Consider but the 
vicious mode of living obtaining in Hindu society — consider, 
among a thousand other evils that might be cited, the horrible 
way in which our infants are reared, in order to perceive the 
utter necessity of this neglected branch of study. 

Moreover, we fail to see tlie wisdom of burdening the B.A. 
course with such concrete sciences as botany, zoology, geology, , 
mineralogy, &c. A knowledge of astronomy, physics, chemistry 
and biology is all that is indispensably necessary to every 
student to enable him to understand the infinite combinations 
of nature, and this knowledge is also sufficient for grasping 
the scientific methods of observation and comparison, experi- 
ment and induction. Moreover, conceding the importance of 
those sciences w’hen studied in the light of observation and 
experiment, we fail to perceive wliat good a merely speculative 
knowledge of them is calculated to do. 

Again, mathematics and physics stand as optional 
branches in the curriculum of the Calcutta Universit)’. 
Both as a branch of science, and as an instrument of intel- 
lectual discipline, the importance of mathematics is immense. 
•It is a field of deductive reasoning pure and simple, and 
affords the* most rigorous and vigorous discipline to the intel- 
lect in one department of logic. Secondly, it exhausts all 
the possible relations existing among the two most general 
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features of imture — namely, number and quantity, and fur- 
nishes the human mind with a mo.st powerful instrument for 
investigating tlie other plienomeiia of the cosmos. Matlie- 
matics is thei'efore alike indispensable to the natural philo- 
sopher and the general student. Unfortunately, however, 
the way in which it is taught in Indian co*lleges renders 
nuigatory its logical and philosophical importance. The 
student is not taught to look upon a mathematical exercise 
in the light of a logical exercise, in wliich, certain premises 
being granted, the conclusions are irresistible ; nor is lie 
made (dearly to understand the tiliation of mathematics in 
the scientific hierarchy. AVhile the mechanical manipulation 
■of the x's and 'i/s is thoroughly mastered, the doctrine and 
logic of the science are a sealed book to the student. 

Tt would be impertinent to dilate on the worth of 
physics. It is a subject which conics home to the business 
and bosoms of all ; and, the unwisdom of relegating this 
highly useful branch to the limbo of option is as glaring as 
in the case of psychology or logic. 

• Tlie Faculty of Arts Justifies the bifurcation of the ciir^ 
riculitm into literature and science courses, on the ground 
that it is desirable to allow students free choice in the selec- 
tion of subjects, for (say they) what his bias spontaneously 
leads a student to, is calculated to do him greater good than 
what he looks upon as a task. These gentlemen forget that 
it is one of the most -useful functions of an educational in- 
stitution to discipline the moral nature — so to say — of the 
student's intellect. Seeing that the sciences mentioned 
•above are indinpcnsohly necessary to the educational com- 
pleteness of the alumni, are not individual biases to be’ 
looked upon as intellectual infirmities which it is one of the 
most valuable offices of the teacher’ to remove? The same 
reason that justifies the establishment of the i^outine of 
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studies, the periodieal examinations, &c., also justifies the 
institution of an educational programme, without which 
liberal education would be a “ shadow and a sound ” " The 
leaning of this boy,” say some, “is to literature only” ^yell, 
it is precisely fine of the functions of the school or the col- 
lege to restrain his dominant tendency within moderate 
limits and to open his eyes to the beauty of science. Here 
the influence of the teacher comes into play ; he should 
convince the pupil of the natural filiation of the sciences 
' and the importance of the neglected branches to the scientific 
hierarchy. Under the present system a student may safely 
neglect every subject except literature. Having regard to 
the idealistic nature of the native intellect, all intelligent 
people will at once perceive that such a state of things is 
calculated to leave unimpeded, if not positively to foster, the 
action of this idealism ; for, under the circumstances, what 
is the probability that the student will, of himself, in spite 
of his inborn propensity, take kindly to the study of the 
sciences ? Of all the subjects, English literature exercises 
the greatest amount of fascination over the students. Many 
circumstances conspire to enlist their sympathy powerfully 
on behalf of this branch of study. It is therefore to be 
expected that they will henceforth devote themselves with 
all their energy to the cultivation of English literature. It 
is very probable that Indian graduates will in future write 
and speak better .English, but their education must be mon- 
strously one-sided and illiberal. The claims of tlie funda- 
mental branches are paramount, and to make most of them 
optional is sacrificing a higher utility at the altar of a lower. 
When things have drifted from bad to worse for a length of 
time, the Senate will 'awake to the viciousness of the present 
arrangement ancT revert to the principle of liberal education 
which they have abandoned without good reason. 
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* Let us now see whether the other end of liberal educa- 
tion — the development of the intellectual faculties — m at- 
tained in Indian schools and colleges, for however faulty the 
programme of study may be, it cannot certainly be so defec- 
tive but that it may be really useful if the stijdents succeed 
in assimilating the truths imparted. 

The graduate has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. His attainments are found to consist in an accu- 
mulation of undigested information, which is retained in the 
memoiy by mere verbal associations, and which can ill supply 
the place of real knowledge. Cram has become the crying 
evil of high education in Bengal, and under such circum- 
stances the development of the intellectual powers is impos- 
sible. When education consists in storing the memorj" with 
"words merely, the only faculty that can be evoked is the 
verbal memory. The undergraduate and graduate are found 
not only wanting in knowledge, but also in the invariable 
accompaniment of knowledge — namely, power. Whenever 
they happen to launch beyond the limits of the text-book, 
thfey hopelessly founder ; they have not the power to enter 
upon the investigation of any new subject, honourable excep- 
tions being ujiderstood. 

But what is the standard whereby we gauge the attain- 
ments of the University man ? A writer in the Calcutta 
lievicw sometime ago demurred to the test generally adopted, 
namely, the power to write decent English.; and gave it as 
his opinion that, even when judged by such an unfair stan- 
dard, the graduate is not found to disappoint our expecta- 
tions. To this latter assertion the experience of every one 
who has come into contact with the graduate gives the lie.* 
As to the test, under any other circumstances it would cer- 
tainly have been unfair ; it would, for instance, liave been 
unfair to judge of the success of high education in England 
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ty the power displayed, by Oxford or Cambridge men in 
writing good English, since real scientific attainments may 
very well co-exist with a poor knowledge of the rules of 
good composition, while on the other hand a man may be a 
master of well-turned periods and melodious sentences with- 
out possessing a competent knowledge of any subject what- 
ever. But it is not so in India. English is a foreign 
language, and, as it commands largely tlie esteem of the 
alumni, they put forth tlieir greatest strength in mastering 
it. In the plenitude of his academic career the graduate 
aims at no higher object than the attainment of a chaste 
English style. Now, when it is seen that he has signally 
failed here, the presumption in favour of his failure in other 
branches, to which he does not attach so immense an imi)ort- 
ance, verges upon proof. It may be argued that the failure 
of Indian graduates is owing, not to the defectiveness of the 
teaching they receive at the college, but to the apathy, or any 
other circumstance wdiich makes them fold their hands after 
tlieir collegiate career is over. But how is it possible to 
exculpate their collegiate teaching in the face of the iiicoli- 
testable fact that the ignorance they evince in their conversa- 
tion and public utterances is incompatible with even an 
•ordinary amount of knowledge ? 

The literature and science of one nation are very hard to 
be assimilated with the life and mind of another nation 
which is at an inferior stage of development to the former. 
Every fresh accession ol’ knowledge and every new develop- 
ment of the emotions modify and shape public opinion in 
Iiarmony with them, and this public opinion, througli the 
bperation of the principle of heredity, becomes a part and 
parcel of the national mind, qualifying every individual — be 
he the lowest in the scale — for the reception of the literary 
and scientific truths that are the heritage of the nation he 
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belongs to. Between the Englishman and the Hindu there 
is a gulf which it is hard to bridge over. One of the inhe- 
rent idiosyncracies of the Hindu intellect is what is called 
abstraction, that is, the tendency to shut the eyes to external 
nature and to brood over the ideas and feelings of the mind ; 
the characteristic of the Western intellect is its realism. 
With his senses braced by a climate “ frosty but kindly,” the 
Englishman observes the movements of the world about him. 

The bearing of this mental dissimilarity on English 
education in India is — (1) that it rcciuircs immense labour in 
a Hindu to enter into the spirit of English, conceptions, and 
(2) that when this almost insuperable difficulty is got over 
assimilation is impossible. Heredity and public opinion 
combine to prepare the English student for imbibing English 
literature and science, while the mental condition of the 
Hindu pupil simply rejects pabulum which it cannot assimi- 
late, because unprepared. It is absurd to deny that the 
native can understand (if he is at the re(iuisite pains) 
English thought. The eminent success of many Bengalis in 
the department of science and literature places their capacity 
beyonid doubt, although the failure of university education 
testifies to the great difficulty' that constitutional differences 
place in the way of their success. But wo agree with Mr. 
Lobb when he says, “Even supposing that a mind has ac- 
quired all the information necessary for the illustratimi of 
Messrs. Ladd and Griffin's boxes of api:>aratus, is it forthv^ith 
to be concluded that such a mind is either itself in ilie least 
degree scientific, or capable of properly communicating to 
others the simplest rudiments of scientific knowledge ?” 

Is this difficulty insuperable? Can the disqualifying 
feature of the Indian intellect be stamped out so as to enable 
him to avail himself of the spiritual leadership of the West ? 
Can the Hindu dreamer, filled with the conception of the 

K 2 
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unreality of terrestrial things, ^e converted into a being to 
whom “ life is real, life is earnest ?” * 

The attainments of the schoolmaster are certainly despic- 
able, and what is worse, inaccurate. This is no common evil. 
No other functionary occupies a iiiore important position in 
society than the teacher. His function is sinritvxd; his 
mission is to open the eyes of his pupils to the infinite 
beauty of the connection and inter-dependence of the in- 
ternal and external u^orlds ; he is commissioned to hold 
before their admiring eyes the naked beauty and majesty of 
truth. All voluntary actions depend upon knowledge ; the 
teacher therefore exercises a po'werful influence in Civilisa- 
tion. Considering that by far the greater portion of the 
students do not carry on their studies beyond the precincts 
of the school, the circumstance noted above is a great evil 
indeed ; for the pupils must imbibe at the hands of such 
teachers a good deal of bad English and bad logic. But 
when people say that the schools exercise a permanent dete- 
riorating influence upon the graduate, they are mistaken. 
Under an eflBcieiit system four years of subsequent teaching 
would have gone far in purging the mimj of the pupil of the 
unclean thing, for what, in fact, is learnt at school beyond an 
elementary knowledge of Englislr ? Government should, 
however, exercise its best judgment in the appointment of 
teachers. At present the mere fact that a person is a B.A. 
or M.A turns the scale. IIow illusory this test is we all 
know. Before a teacher is appointed he should be examined 
as to his fitness for the post. 

It is plausibly argued by some persons that the existence 
of cram in the Calcutta University is mainly, if not solely, 
to be attributed to the pecuniary view of English education 
taken by the alumni. It is affirmed that the object which 
directs their efforts is not education, but success at the 
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:aiinual examinations; and that, as cramming is found to 
answer exceedingly well at those ordeals, they eagerly resort 
to it. So the professor and the echoolmaster gain a cheap 
acquittal of the charge brought against them by the tribunal 
of an indignant public opinion ! Without deijying the exist- 
ence of the ignoble motive — ^which is, indeed, too glaring to 
admit of gainsaying — or its pernicious influence, it may 
reasonably be maintained that, had our educational digni- 
taries made their charges follow their teaching witli intelli- 
gence, the sphere of the operation of cram would, at any 
rate, have been considerably narrowed. Had they known 
how to enlist the interest of the pupils in their studies, 
they would have created a counter-force in the minds of 
the students which would have rendered the other motive 
partially inop(irative. I deny that the Bengalis are con- 
stitutionally unfitted to love knowledge for its own sake, 
and hold that their view of high education is amenable to 
control. 

When instruction is conveyed through a highly i(Uomatic 
arid foreign language like the English, the chances in favour 
of cramming are vastly greater than is the case where tlie 
vernacular is the medium of instruction. In tlie former case 
tlie pupil lias not only to master the truths contained in the 
various subjects, but lias to learn to understand the language 
in which they are couched. The meanings of words must be 
clearly understood and the variety of ways in which they 
present themselves as collocations mastered. To attain well- 
delined ideas of the significations of words in a foreign lan- 
guage entails no light labour and exercise of judgment, while 
to master the Idioms, which are not supplied cut and dried 
in every dictionary, is harder. Further, considering the un- 
intelligibility that must attach itself to ideas having reference 
to peculiarly European or English circiiiustances, and the 
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superadded difiiculty wliicli presonts itself to tlie learner ^yil^ 
appear in its true proportions. 

But the greater the difficulty, the more efficient and care- 
ful should he the system of instruction. Unfortunately, 
however, it is a patent fact that the method of our public 
teaching is extremely defective. There can be no two 
opinions as to the utter viciousness of the method of teaching. 
l)ractised in our schools and colleges. The tutor is more 
bent on qualifying his i)upils for success at the annual 
examination than on imparting to them sound training and 
substantial knowledge.' The examination is the ostensible 
test of his efficiency, and he is naturally ambitious to gain 
the reputatiou of a good teacher by making the majorit)^ of 
his pupils pass throngli it witli success. The disinterested 
impulse to seek for their solid good, to educate their intellec- 
tual faculties and to store them with the best sorb of know- 
ledge, does not arise wdth the average run of teachers and 
professors. Again, the cramming system is simpler, and calls 
for far less tact and skill* than a system of substantial 
education. 

Let us take Ibe mode of teaching pursued in the first or 
the second class of an English school. The teacher desires a 
pupil to explain a passage belonging to the lesson of the day. 
The pupil stands up and begins explaining, that is, substi- 
tuting one English for anotlier, and if he succeeds in 
doing this all that is needful is accoiiq)lished,"’and the others 
content themselves with merely noting down the English 
equivalents. But while all this word manipulation w'as going 
on tlie intellect of the pupils slept. It seldom enters into 
the thoughts of the master to test the grasp of the students 
over the idea under consideration ; the vurthy man is far too 
noble to suspect that beneath all this runs an utter want of 
sense. When a student gives a wrong word, or comes to a 
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standstill, the teacher simply supplies the deficiency and bids 
him rest and be thankful. Thus fares English literature; 
thus fares history. The picture we have drawn is, we believe, 
no unfaithful sketch of the existing state of things in our 
schools. In the majority, if not in all, of them the great fact 
that stares an observer in the face is the utter absence of all 
' endeavour to developc the intellect of iJte 'pupil. The case is 
much worse in our colleges ; there the note system is ram- 
pant. English literature, liistory, philosophy, logic, political 
economy, are all taught through the medium of notes. The 
oracular lips of the professor deliver notes on these subjects, 
which the busy pens of the alumni take down for the pur- 
pose of committing them to memory, in order to attain suc- 
cess at the annual examination. In a school the teacher is a 
native, whom an enquiring pupil is not afraid to ask for 
explanation of a difficult passage, and who can render himself 
intelligible in the last resoi*t by the vernacular. The pro- 
fessor, on the other hand, dwells at an ‘‘unapproached dis- 
tance he is looked up to with awe ; and it often times 
happens that a student cannot express, or, for fear of raising 
a laugh, refrains from expressing his difficulty. But it is no 
-use doing all this ; there are the notes, which will infallibly 
work out his salvation in the examination-hall. Is such a 
system of instruction calculated to educate a nation ? Here 
is a picture by an English professor f Vide the defunct Indian 
Observer, vol. V„ p. 266). “ The subject of lecture is — say — 
Milton’s Comus, Before the professor takes his seat the 
students mend their pens or pencils and open their note- 
books. The professor slowly reads line after line, gives the 
meaning and etymology of every important word fi-om 
Wedgwood or Donald, and paraphrases of every line in 
uhoice English. The pupils are all busy with their pens, 
taking down, word for word, the roots, meanings, phrases and 
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explanations, as they flow from the wise lips of the erudite- 
professor. It never occurs to the professor to ask his pupils 
whether they understand his explanations ; indeed, I am told, 
the pupils never open their lips in the class-room. They 
seldom make any preparation ; they scarcely open their books 
at home. They come to the lecture-room perfectly unpre- 
pared. They come armed only with pen and note-book. . . 
They do not even turn up Webster at home. The lecturer 
must do the thinkiny of his pupils. The pupUs are only 
copying-machines, 

" What then is the remedy ? . . . The true method of 
teaching in the Dame's schools, dignified with the title of colleges, 
is the Soeratic method. The object of the lecturer should be to 
moke his pupils think, to draw out of them as much as possible 
by a process of intelligent ecUeckisation and then to supply them 
with whatever is lacking. Let ‘ a despondent professor ’ take a 
layman’s advice [here the writer disguises his profession], 
which is two-fold : Firstly, let him imitate, in the class-room, 
the Socrates of the Flatotdc dialogues; and secondly, let him 
insist on his pupils making a bonfire of those horrible note-books, 
which, more than anything else, co^itrdnite to the mairUmance of 
the wen-ship of the twin deities of the Bengal colleges, cram and 
sham!’ 

“Every one must educate himself” says Sir William 
Hamilton, “If there is a first principle in intellectual 
education,” says J. S. Mill, “it is this, that the discipline 
which does good to the mind is that in which the mind is 
active, not that in which the mind is passive.” When know- 
ledge is gained through activity it is assimilated with the 
mind. The knowledge which is gained without effort is 
forgotten ^without delay — “ easy come, easy go.” It cannot 
reasonably be doubted that what has cost much is prized 
much, and is taken far more care of than what comes without- 
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any exertion on onr part. Keeping this supremely important 
truth in mind, the teacher should exact as much intelligent 
labour from the students as possible’; he should regard him- 
self primarily as the director of their studies, and only seamd- 
arily as their teacher ; he should make them do the work as 
much as they possibly can, he merely correctihg their errors 
and supplementing their deficiencies. The teacher should 
maintain the position mainly of a referee ; he should distinctly 
give his pupils to understand that they are expected to do 
their best, and that he will .'issist them only on such points 
as cannot be satisfactorily settled by their unaided exertions. 
Each pupil must be made to prepare his lesson at home ; he 
must be made to give the roots of important words, their 
literal and metaphorical significations ; to explain and parse 
sentences; to correct those that are faulty ; to point out their 
logical connection (if there is any), &c. If the tutor exacts 
this much from his pupils, and supplements what is lacking, 
their faculties will improve strikingly, and they will thoroughly 
master whatever they read. This procedure will of course at 
finst disagreeably affect students accustomed to the easy prac- 
tice of taking notes. But a great step will have been made 
when the new method, being persisted in, shall in time evoke 
the exquisitely delightful consciousness of self-power. When 
such a feeling is evoked (as it certainly will be evoked in due 
time), the greatest and healthiest ally of progress is enlisted 
on the side of education, and the delight of self-achieved con- 
quest will now powerfully influence the efforts of the learner, 
In the preface to his Geography of India, the late Mr. 
Blochmann distinctly recc^nises it as one of the duties of the 
teacher of geography “ to enliven the work as piuch as post 
sible^” and this precious observation applies to instructiou in 
general " The greatest of all motives to concentration,” says 
Professor Bain ( Vide the Senses and the Iniellect, third edition), 
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"is a present enjoyment of ihe work in hand. Any exercise' 
possessing a special cha;m detains us liy immediate attrac- 
tion. . . . This is the inherent power of the will in its im- 
mediate and most efficient manifestation — present pleasure 
furthering a present action.” It cannot admit of a doubt that 
what is learnt with pleasure the mind assimilates sooner and 
retains longer than what is learnt with indifference or pain. 
Pleasure, whose nature is to feed itself, concentrates attention, 
and, by heightening the vital energies, makes continued atten- 
tion possible, while pain distracts attention and, by lowering 
our energies, makes continued attention impossible. Again, 
by associating pleasure with study, the teacher can dispense 
T^th the comparatively ignoble motive of fear. Geography 
and history, algebra and geometry, are at present so many 
rocks of offence. The students fail to see what good such 
studies are calculated to do them in life, and they plod on 
with them solely because success at the examination depends 
upon a knowledge of them. No endeavour is made to disabuse 
them of this highly pernicious notion, nor is instmction in 
these subjects enlivened with an imaginative colouring. This 
lays the foundations of cram ; for when the student feels no 
immediate interest in what he reads the exertion req^uisite for 
understanding it is felt as a burden, and the motive to cram- 
ming becomes almost irresistible. 

Ae immense importance of enlisting pleasure on the side 
of education will be apparent when we consider that it is 
because our method of instruction does not keep in view this 
object that the graduate is generally found to sink into insig- 
nificance after his collegiate career is over. The heart hot 
having been engaged by the tutor the student lacks the 
motive to impel him when he has'tahen his degrees, and 
hereby secured, ' in ;pme, a clerkship. So his logic and 
philosophy, conic sections and trigonometry, are cast to the 
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winds, and henceforth, secure in tlie esteem of his country- 
men, he thinks only of pleasure and profit ; in the absence of 
a love of knowledge the inborn selfishness of the Bengali now 
riots unchecked. Educated men generally complain of the 
pecuniary view of education which prevails in this countiy. 
What other view, we ask, is possible from a system of educa- 
tion ill which the tutors do not train the alumni to look upon 
knowledge as its own reward ? 

Speaking of his experiences, acquired while he was a tem- 
porary mathematical teacher. Professor Tyndall says : — “ But 
it was my habitual practice to withdraw the boys from the 
routine of the book, and to appeal to their self-power in the 
treatment of questions not comprehended in that routine. At . 
first the change from a beaten track usually excited a little 
aversion, but in no single instance have I found the aversion 
to continue. . . . When utterly disheartened I have en- 
couraged the boy by that anecdote of * Newton, where he 
attributes the difference between him and oth^ men to his 
patience, or of Mirabeau, when Jie ordered his servant, who 
had said something to be impossible, never to use that stupid 
word again. Thus cheered, he has returned to his task with 
a smile, which, perhaps, had something of doubt in it, but 
which, nevertheless, evinced a resolution to try again. I have 
smi the hoy*s eye brighten, and at length with a plcasim, of 
which the ecstasy of Archimedes was but a simple co/paJision, 
heard him exclaim — ‘ I have it, sir.’ The consciousness of self- 
power thus awakened was of immense value ; and animated by 
it, the progress of the class was astonishing. I was ever ready 
io assist when I deemed help needful, but my offers of assistance 
were habitually declined. The boys had tasted the sweets of 
intellectual conquest and demanded victories of their own. I 
have seen their diagrams scratched on the waUs, cut into the 
beams upon the playground, and numberless other illustrations 
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qf ihe living iniertat th^ took in tiu subject ! ’’ These troids 
should be inscribed in leti»rs of gold. Embodying as they do 
the personal experiences of an eminent man, they are worth 
many volumes of mere theorising. Professor Tyndall is a 
model teacher. What nobility of purpose, what constant and 
undeviating love breaks through every part of this excellent 
passage! Dr. l^dall would educate his youthful chaiges^. 
and nothing would prevent his doing so ; this seems to have 
been his resolution, and mark his success 1 “ The diagrame 
scratched on the walls, cut into the beams, &c.,'’ speak volumes. 
These observations are worth the study of every Indian teacher 
as showing the magnitude of the influence that can (where 
love prompts the action and wisdom guides it) be exercised 
over the alumni. The above passage also corroborates our 
view of the high utility of evoking the independent exertione 
of the students, which ultimately generate the consciousness 
of self-power pregnant with the most important consequences. 
Dr. Tyndall was “ ever ready to assist when he deemed help- 
needful,” bu{ strange to say, “his offers of assistance were 
habitually declined.” 

The following extract from a letter to the late Indian 
Observer will show the immense difficulty the English pro- 
fessor labours under in making his pupils apprehend his- 
meaning. The letter, being written by an English professor 
unfolding his personal experiences, must, as a matter of 
course, cany great weight with it {vide voL III., p. 234) : — 

“I am unable to make intelligible to Bengalis, whose 
thoughts and language are different from my own, ideas and 
expressions which 1 conceive myself to imderstand. I have 
^erefore come to the melancholy conclusion that my lectures 
are almost entirely useless. 1 should like to see substituted 
for myself a man with a perfect- knowledge of Bengali and a 
thorough acquaintance with English language and literature.’' 
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A knowledge of Bengali should certaiBly be insisted on as a 
necessaiy qualifioation of eveiy. English professor. 

Undoubtedly, the subject that is of the very first import* 
ance to the native of Bengal is English. English is the key 
to the practically infinite mass of knowledge comprising 
the recerded experience of the best minds of a great and 
highly civUised nation. How supremely important must 
then the English literature be to men so frightfully possessed 
by the spirit of immobile and stagnant conservatism as the 
Bengalis ! Contrast a Bengali, who has received an English 
education, with one who has not received that inestimable 
boon, in'order to perceive the truth of my observation. 

As effectual means of learning English, I think, transla- 
tion and re-translation (as pointed out by Mr. Lethbridge) 
should be largely practised in our schools and colleges. The 
students should also be encouraged by their teachers to 
explore freely the field of modem English literature. In 
order that a student may attain to a command of the English 
tongue, he must know, in the happy words of Mr. Cowell, 
"something of everything and everything of sometliing.” 
For a critical study of the language he must confine his 
attention to the text-book; and for a general idea of what 
English is he must read many books. In preparing his 
lesson he must pore over his Webster and his text-book, and 
with intense application master what is before him ; but at 
the same time let him read uncritically, not inattentively, let 
him finish page after page, carrying only a simple under- 
standing of the general drift. By this process being con- 
tinued for a considerable length of time tdie meaning of 
words and idioms will rise into clear light, and this is what 
is meant bjr masteiy over a language. 

An effective way to prevent cram is to abolish English , 
text-books from the F.A and KA courses. When text- 
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Iioolffi are al)oli3hed the committing to memory of not^ is 
shorn of much of its importance, and the attainment of such 
a knowledge of English as is necessary to answer examina- 
tion papers becomes the object of the student. The Senate 
has wisely abolished the text-book in English in the EniTance 
<!7ourse, but the reasons, which apply in the one case apply 
also in the other, perhaps d fortiori. At the schools, the 
pernicious system of notes not being in vogue, and the 
masters being natives, the chances of cramming are consider- 
ably less than is the case with the colleges. 

Beferring to some examination papers of the Calcutta 
University, Mr. Herbert Spencer says : — “ Who examines the 
examiners ? How happens it that men so competent in their 
special knowledge, but so incompetent in their general judg- 
ment, should occupy the places they do ? This prevailing 
faultiness of the examiners shows conclusively that the 
administration is faulty at its centre. Somewhere or other 
the power of ultimate decision is exercised by those who are 
unfit to exercise it. If the examiners of the examiners were 
set to fUl vp an examituition paper whfich had for its subject 
the riglvt eondud of examinations and the proper quatifications 
for examiners, there would come out very unsatisfactory answers." 
The defects of the present system of examination by the 
Calcutta University have a material bearing on the cramming 
fouild in our schools and colleges. The ambition of the 
student is naturally excited by prospective success at the 
annual examination, which is of great importance to him, as 
concerns both his reputation and his worldly prospects. 
Examinations are the recognised tests of the proficiency of a 
jstudent, and to come off successfully in them is considered 
the infalLd)le index to sound education by many who are 
hardly able to form a rational opinion on so high a subject. 
Both the pupil and the teacher fix their '«ye upon success a.t 
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the examination, while the far more correct view, 'not being 
recognised in the hurry and bustle, cannot possibly influence 
action. Although examinatioiis are never infallible tests, 
stilly if they are conducted with judgment, they cannot gener- 
ally fail to test the real attainments of the examinee, and to 
indirectly prevent cram. In English literature the first im- 
portance should be attached to explanation, translatJbn and 
original composition. Certainly the best way of testing a 
pupil’s understanding of a particular passage is to require 
him to give a char explanation of it. Again, translation is 
impossible without an understanding of the original passage. 
The merits of original composition as a test, none, I think, 
will gainsay. Again, the examinee should be required to 
explain certain passages in BeiigalL That the English 
system cannot prevent cram has, to my mind, been satisfac- 
torily proved by the fact that, notwithstanding the substitu- 
tion of the explanation in place of the previous paraphrase 
system, cram has not perceptibly diminished. The know- 
ledge * of a foreign language cannot be infallibly tested 
through the medium of that language. The student may 
possibly pass off as knowledge what is in fact only its sem- 
blance, words, phrases and sentences may be committed to 
memory without anything like understanding, and in these, 
when put down with a certain amount of tact, it is impos- 
sible to detect imposture; but when the student. is required 
to explain English passages in the vernacular his real attain- 
ments are infallibly tested. 

It is absurd to deny that when a pupil gives a vernacular 
explanation he understands his explanation, which is couched 
in his mother-tongue. The proposed system will entail upon 
the pupil the additional labour of attaining a tolerable know- 
ledge of the vernacular. So much the better, considering the 
neglected condition of Bengali. 
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' The present system of Univorsity edneation has evoked a 
good deal of discussion ; vials of Wrath have been poured upon 
it and remedial measures suggested. The critics are not un- 
animous as to the cause or causes of the unsatisfactory state 
of things ; yet each proclaims, with diverting confidence, the 
infallible virtue of his own nostrum. This man attributes the 
failure to the method of teaching, that man to the bewildering 
* multiplicity of the subjects, a third person would lay the 
whole blame upon the bad text-books, another would account 
for the failure by pointing out the low and defective attain- 
ments of the schoolmaster, whose bad teaching (according to 
this theorist) the professor is afterwards unable to cori'ect with 
complete success. All these theorists are (to my thinking) 
rash empirics. Social phenomena do not admit of such simple 
explanations as these men would have us believe. A single 
social phenomenon may owe its origin to a hundred causes, and 
an adequate explanation of the fact presupposes a knowledge 
of these causes. In my humble opinion, if we are ever to 
arrive at the vera cadsa of the educational fiasco, the inductive 
method of investigation must be resorted to. The first course 
is to collect all the facts which have any bearing on the ques- 
tion, the next to reach a conclusion by legitimate scientific 
methods. Theories on such a subject, in order to be worth 
anything, must be based upon all the*available facts. If I 
may venture on a suggestion, I think a committee should be 
appointed to wateh over the educational work and to note 
down all the significant facts that they light upon. The 
whole course of the student, from the lowest class till he 
appears at the !». A. examination, should be watched closely — 
*the mode of teaching, the text-books, the examination system 
—in shorty eveiything that has the remotest bearing on English 
education should be most heedfullj watched When a mass 
of indisputable facts shall have been gathered it will be time 
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to eliminate chance by the application of the methods of 
agreement, difference and concomitant variation. In Offering 
for the attentive consideration of the educated public the 
forcing remarks, I most emphatically disclaim all dogma* 
tism. To evoke discussion on a subject of the highest pos- 
sible importance is all that is intended by them. 

Chaeu Chandka Mukhopadiitata. 


THE DECAY OF COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISE AMONG 
THE PARSERS. 


** Among them rise a stranger band, 

Expatriated from their home ; 

Yet oyer this sterile sunny land , 

Their enterprise and fame are known.” 

From commerce and enterprise the Farsee community has 
"been drifting to dependance and service, from reliance on self to 
reliance on family and friends. When the British first came to 
India, they found the Parsees engaged in the ennobling pursuit of 
•cutting wood and drawing the palm tree juice ; with the British 
came security of life and property, and the all but extinguished 
•embers of a once mighty nation glowed again with renewed life* 
Breathing a freer atmosphere, and enjoying greater liberty of 
thought and speech, they soon took their right place in soeiety, 
and stood at the head of the native community. When education 
on European principles took root among them gi*eat results were 
oxpected. The blending of their spirit of enterprise with a liberal 
tone of education was to have been a success. Time has however 
shown it to be otherwise. Our great expectations have proved 
illusions. There are unmistakable signs of the nation sinking in. 
the estimation of foreign commiluities. Whether we attribute it 
to the defect of our educational system, or to the decay of the 
spirit of enterprise among onr i^^eople, one thing is certain, that as 
we stand at present we are unfit to undertake any independeirt 
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AnterpriEe, indastrial or copimc^daJ, except, it be to set up rival prir 
jvate schools, or to decoy youngsters into becoming strolling actors. 
Being an imitative race in . ah exceeding degree, the Parsees’ idea 
of success in life is centred in a Government berth. For have 
not half a dozen of their brethren attained the desired goal in 
Government employ? And they have risked nothing, staked 
nothing. Sura the secret of life s great problem must be a desk 
in a Government office. A nation that begins to think in such a 
strain can never be politically great. 

Law, engineering and medicine are the only genteel professions 
a young Parsee can turn his hand to. For is not a fashionable 
young lady’s selection of her bridegroom confined to those three ? 
Law and medicine alone offer fields of private practice to a few, 
engineering almost to none. Is it not absurd to expect that the 
Government should utilize the services of all those who are annu- 
ally sent forth by the different colleges ? The general impression 
is that there are a great many more lawyers and doctors than are 
actually wanted, and yet what do we see ? ^ Sons of Parsee mer- 
chants, traders, manufacturers, contractors, all drawn away as if 
by a spell from their lucrative family business to those unprofitable 
professions. Of the dozen or more Parsees that annually go to 
Europe, not one is bent on* commercial enterprise, not one on 
acquiring a knowledge of those different industries that have 
enriched Europe (?) The barrister or the surgeon is good in bis own 
way, but he is little good to the community at large. 

These are not the men to develope the hidden resources of the 
country ; not they who can be the means of putting a morsdi in 
the j)ath of thousands of half famished human beings. It is left 
to the more fortunate European to combat with the ignorance of 
language and country, to surmount all difficulties, and to set up as 
a flourishing planter of tea, coffee or indigo, to open new manu- 
factures, or search out products which may most readily command 
a market. He would look down with contempt upon an offer of 
, X8. 40 or 50 in a Government office, which young Parsees of the best 
and highest families go in for willingly, nay often go begging for 
roch posts. These are the sons of those fathers who twenty years 
hack had their own offices, ]pid clerks whose salaries were often 
higher, and who would have looked round amazed at such an offer 
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to their sons. That such is really the case no one who knows 
anything of the present state of Parses society can deny. Law 
and medicine we do not decry. But it is a failing for a community 
that once promised so well to furnish no better stuff than petti- 
fogging lawyers, mediocre physicians, questionable surgeons, a host 
of quill-drivers, and occasionally an author with a " Jack-is-a-good- 
boy^-sort of a production. To know what we would be if we 
mean to continue on our present line of doing things we have not 
far to go. There lives in Bombay a quiet and peaceful community 
of whom the world hears little or nothing. They are the descend- 
ants of the old Portuguese settlers of India. Degenerate remnants 
of a nation once the foremost In commercial daring and enterprise, 
they are. content to be the servants where they should be masters. 
Their highest aspirations end with a degree in medicine. Or 
there is the Eurasian, who somehow or other has come to the con- 
clusion that it is the duty of the Government to make a suitable 
provision for him, and one of the most vexed questions for the 
Government of this country is how to best provide him. 

The failures of 1866 were fatal to the interest of the Parsees, 
and since then they have made no attempts to rally. While others 
have recovered from the panic and put their shoulders again to 
the Wheel, they have kept looking on to their burns with all the 
fears of a child. True, their losses were heavy, but the punish- 
ment was well deserved. Speculation took the place of legitimate 
commerce, and substance gave place^to shadow. Like dreamers of 
old the road to Eldorado was sought after, and the honest ways of 
earning wealth were relinquished. 

The more prudent among them called upon their debided 
brethren to turn kway, but to no purpose. They brought it on 
themselves, why should they complain ? Why talk of risk in new 
commerce, accidents in new industries ? It is mere twaddle. 

Service is sure and safe,” say they; so is our dependent and 
subordinate position. No laggard ever succeeded in life, and what 
is true of an individual is equally true of a nation. Instead of, 
young men full of warmth and spirit as in past days, we have 
succeeded capitally with the help of our education to rear up a 
olass of grumblers. They have spent the best part of thei^lives 
in mastering a foreign language, the language of their rulers. 

K 3 
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Nay, some of them can ev^n read Virgil and CiccTo ia th 
original. - They have ruined their healtli in these studies, and 
what is their reward ? The higher grades of Goverumont service 
arc closed against them. • What if they were thrown open? 
it make any difference in the face of the hcen comi>etition that 
such a step must give rise to ? And yet, how many of our young 
men fondly cherish the liope that when the higher grades of servico 
are thrown open to us the present sense of gloom and depression 
shall cease. They will tell you that in these days of keen com'- 
petition, commercial and industrial enterprises do not pay. Pnt 
do their favourite professions of law and medicine pay them 1 
Are there not daily complaints that these inofessious are over- 
crowded ? And yet what do we see ? Crowds of young Parsecs 
annually 'rushing out to burden and lower these professions in the 
eyes of their uneducated brethren. It may perhaps bo urged that 
there is a class of men who are engaged in indepondeot business 
of their own. True, but the P«irsce who represents that class is 
fast disappearing. He dresses in old-fashioned shoes, dines out of 
a brass dish and says his prayei's by the sea side. Somehow or 
oth^' his old-fashioned ways are intimately coinieoted with his 
way of doing business. Of cour.se bis better-informed son cannot 
go in tJiut line of business.. If he cannot take to one of the 
learned professions, why then he wdll be a merchant's or attorney's 
clerk. It is so much more geuteel than his fathers business ; no 
matter if his salary is very small, ho is sure of a little fortune. 
For the old-fashioned father, who at tlie risk of the son’s precious 
nerves takes snuff in company, and laughs a broad laugh, is a 
ehre^wd man of business, and has always a penny to lay by. Side 
by side with us live thriving communities of Khojas, Bhattiaa, 
Mamons. Not one of these is to be seen in Government oiSces, 
or at the attorney’s desk. They have as it were the monopoly of 
the trade of this Presidency. As one of these favourite sons of 
fortune, Bbattia or Khoja, is driven past by ns in a splendid 
equipage we hear a passer by exclaim, ^^how well those people under- 
stand the art of making money, they are born merchants.” And 
jet tbe^arsees twenty or thirty years bask never thought so. 
They bad then the monopoly of tlie trade between Bombay and 
China. They then owned almost the whole of the country mari* 
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time crafk sailing between Bombay and Cblna. They were tbe 
first of the natives to open nicrcantilo firms in Europe. Tbo first 
to introduce cotton industries in India. Tiie first to be the 
directors and promoters of banks and joint stock companies. The 
first to travel to different parts of Europe, China, Arabia, thb 
Persian Gulf and even Africa. ^ 

Travelling thirty years back was not altogether a very pleasant 
affair, and the Parsee then had not cast eff the prejudices which 
oharacterize the orthodox Hindu of the present day. There was 
no steam power then. Inland travelling was by tlie good old 
country carts at the primitive rate of three miles an hour. From 
Bombay to the Punjab was a good month’s traA^elling or more. 
But Bucb difficulties did not deter his spirit of enterin ibc, so that a 
writer speaking of the coming generation some twenty years ago 
prophesied that the coming generation by extending its comnicr- 
cial enterprise further to Europe and America will soon show 
whether they will establish themselves as a distinct and indepen- 
dent nation far away from India, or play a prominent part on tho 
political stage of India itself. The present depressed and discon- 
tented state of our community forbodes no good. We have 
allowed ourselves to be outstripped in the race. The. last Govern- 
ment report on the different commercial products of this Presidency, 
ancl the difilerent races interested in securing their market, clearly 
shows that the Parsees as merchants have almost disappeared. 

There are now scarcely any mercantile firms among us which 
enjoy a wide reputation. A few years back and we had among 
us houses which would have stood comparison with the best of 
the European firms of Bombay, and quite as imraerous ; >fhose 
-credit was as good as that of any bank of establUhed reputation. 
No doubt commerce has its share of accidents, but so it is with 
many other institutions of a civilized people. It can be said to 
have its safe side too. We forget that it is to be studied scienti- 
fically and conducted on principles. Even in this nether world, 
iionest industry may not always go unrewarded. It is not now* 
many years that Sir Bartle Frere, the ex-Governor of Bombay, on 
bis return from Zanzibar, in reply to an address from the citizen^ 
of Bombay, spoke of the extensive field of commerce which Africa 
presents to the merchants of India, and expressed his surprise that 
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while he fonud the Catcheea reaping there a golden harvest, he 
missed his old friends the Farsees. He exhorted them not to be 
long behind hand When their old rivals were already in the field. 
It was then thonght that some among us would take up the hint 
and act upon it. But none such has appeared up to this day.. 
Had Sir Bartle instead of wishing us to' go to Africa, talked of & 
voyage to England, a residence of two years, a few thousands for 
expenditure^ a pretty easy cram-examination, no difficulty of age,, 
and to return to India on a salary of rs. 200, with a rise to 1,000 
in twenty years* time, every Parsee family would have vied with 
the other in sending out candidates, no matter what and where 
the post would bo. The two hundred were certain, and so was- 
the promotion in perspective. Many of us could have well acted 
upon the advice given to them, at least to show tliemselves worthy 
of the esteem in which their favourite Governor held them. 

We are daily going so much further from self-reliance and inde* 
pendence, that most of the successful candidates at the Madras 
Agricultural College willingly accepted situations as teachers on 
very elevated salaries of rs. 60 and 80 per month, hundreds of 
miles away from their homes, with the exception of one or twa 
who are *‘on the look out, you know.” Now, it is a well-known 
fact that in India if a person- lays out a few hundred rupees, and 
begins agriculture systematically, he is certain of realising about 
r^. 40 a month and his living besides; provided that he is not 
carried away by his flighty, half mature, hazy notions of agricul- 
ture on European principles, steam ploughs, water pumps, pressing, 
machines and so forth. But yet it is time for us to turn over a 
new deaf, to grow more self reliant and less dependent. If the 
defect be in our system of education, and many think that it is,, 
we mast immediately set to reform it. Our people must clearly 
undemtand that the position which our fathers had acquired for 
themselves was the fruit of their honest industry and enterprise,, 
independent of any favours or patronage, and that if we allow 
.this spirit of enterprise to decay, and rely upon the patronage of 
Government, family and friends, we must soon turn out a nation 
of intriguing sycophants. 

Jamsetji Doeabji Khandalewala. 
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rROFESSOR MINAIEFF AND THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURR 


‘V. 

We now give an extract from the chapter (V.) in which the 
author makes the following reflections on the astronomical and 
f)hilo8ophical achievements of the ancient Hindus : — 

“ The antlquitj of the Indian astronomy and the originality of 
its premises has already long ago awakened the curiosity of many 
European specialists. It is beyond all doubt, that the Indians had 
already in deep antiquity arrived at certain extremely important 
and exact results iu their astronomical observations. Equally so 
in arithmetic, and especially in algebra, in which they had made 
important discoveries. But even in all these spheres, the national 
genius mauifeated itself with all its defects, and accordingly with 
the intellectual penetration and the originality of ])remise3 is fre- 
quently mingled an extravagance of fancy and a constant tendency 
to saeviflee real for cloudy considerations, which explains why in 
the Indian astronomy there are to he found side by side with exact 
observations, fables and inventions of priests. 

The six chief schools of the old Indian philosophy, notwith- 
standing their difference in parts, possess much that is general and 
parental amongst themselves. They all pursue one chief end, to 
wit ; Means of saving Man frojti the fetters of Life; and they all 
agree in this, that the ckiff cause of fetters and of})axn is Ignorance. 
This Ignorance consists in this, that the Soul, although distinct 
Trom Reason, Sentiment and Body, identifles herself with them. 

- Fi'oin this identification follows, that the Soul regards certain 
objects as her own, others ns foreign belonging to other individuals, 
that through the medinrji; of body she receives satisfaction from the 
one and pain from the other. 

‘'Hence arises in her a desire of satisfaction, that is to .say, a 
longing after that which procures the same, and a turning off from 
that which causes pain. This longing after and turiiing off excite 
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her to differeut octs^ good or bad, from which arise virtue aud 
vice; according to virtue and vice, the soul goes either iuto 
heaven or into hell, or lives over various new births, 

'^In this way, out of Ignorance arises pain or fetters, and in 
salvation from them consists the cardinal problem of all th<^ 
])hilosophical schools: of India. 

‘‘But an attentive study of the peculiarities of the old Indian 
philosophical ^cachings discovers to us many things whicli remind 
us of those of the far West. In^this vast literature we meet with 
questions of eternal interest for. the human race : on the Cause of 
all Causes, on the relations between Mind and Matter, on tbe^ 
creation of the World, on Fate, &c. Various doctrines on the 
eternity of Matter, on its emanation from the Divinity, on th& 
existence of a Higher Being, on the emanation of souls from God 
and their hual absorption in Him, theories on Atoms, on universal: 
Cataclysms, all these approach in certain respects the philosophical 
systems of ancient India to certain systems of the West, and offer 
quite a peculiar interest to the study of the old Indian Philosophy,, 
unfortunately as ^yeb very iusiitticiently studied and compre- 
hended.” (Part I, p, 130.31). 

VI. 

We next come to Buddhism (VI.), the special subject of study 
aud research of the author. And here we must confess our great 
disappointment in hnding such a vast subject so meagrely treated. 
What the author gives is hardly anything beyond a simple 
catalogue of well-known names. Even the word Nirvana does 
not occur a siugle time. From Professor Minaieff we had 
certainly expected something better aud more complete on a sub- 
ject with which his name is associated before the scientific world. 
As it is, it might also have been written by what the Germans call 
a “ Laie,” an observation which we are afraid most be equally 
made about his chapters on the Kuvyas (VIII). and the Fables 
(IX.), in both of which our Sanskrit literature has the, just repu- 
tation of being so unusually rich. But we anticipate. 

“ Even before the beginning of our era (Christian era) Buddimt 
literary world, Buddhistic opinions, after having made the conquest 
of many peoples of Centred Asia, seem to have penetraAed through 
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Wys HU miv 'itdt fully knoion to the far-off Eurt>pean W€3t, The 
study of the Buddhistic works is still mure important for a com* 
prehension of the old Indian life» 

In them we find datoL which represent to us this life in a new 
light, not exclusively frofn a Brahmauical point of view ; we make 
acquaintance with other views about the universe and other ex- 
planations of the eternal problems for ever occupying the human 
mind — questions on the beginning and the final end of this 
worldly life. Wide humanity and a high ideal morality preached 
almost at every page of the Buddhistic Canons oflfers to these 
books not merely an oxolnsively Indian but a general human im- 
portance, and at the same time represent the national Indian 
genius in a difi'creiit and indeed in a more flattering and in a mure 
sympathetic light.” (P.irt I., p. 132). 

The words we have italicised above contain a statement full of 
meaning to us. From tbn very beginning'of our studies on 
Buddhism and Christianity, we have been greatly struck with the 
many analdgies which oxi^t between the two religions. These 
analogies are equally curious in internal principles and doctrines 
as in external rites, ceremonies and {institutions. About a year 
and a half ago, we ]iubHshed an article in our well-known theo- 
logical and philo.so pineal journal,* Tattvahodhinipatrikd, of the 
A'di-BrAbma Sauiaja, in which we tried to point out some of these 
analogies. As this is not a place to enter into a detailed discus- 
sion on this vast though highly interesting subject, we shall give 
below, under a few distinct heads, the chief points of this analogy, 
making use of the statements of well-known Orientalists ns much 
a?, and of our own reflections as little as, possible. fitly 

introduce the subject W'ith the words of Professor Albrecht 
Weber : — “ Final!}’, the similarity of the Buddhistic rites to those 
of the Christian ones, as these gradually began to develop them- 
selves (a similarity which it is well known gave origin to the 
legends of the Priest Johnunes in the middle ages) is indeed 
so remarkable, that it is difncult not to admit some connection 
between both. To this belongs the institution of monks and 
nuns, celibacy, relic- worship, the construction of towers (which 
remind of tho Buddhistic topes), the use of bells, of rose garlands,, 
the tonsure and certainly many things more. The valuable work 
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of Hardy’s (Eastern Monaohism) is of high interest on this 
jpoint.”* Indische SkiEzen,” a 92. 

The points of analogy are as follow 

(1) . That many of the incidents related about the life and 
activity of Bnddha (S&kyamuni) and of Christ are very similar. 

N.B.— Perhaps the most interesting work on this point is Mr. 
Samuel Be^’s, ^ The Romantic Legend of Sakya Buddha,” tran^ 
lated from the Chinese. We recommend quite especially the 
Introduction, in which this justly celebrated scholar gives a sort 
of resume of the chief sources bearing on this subject. In review* 
ing this book Albrecht Weber makes the following reflections :~ 
The special relalions which in this book the Buddhistic legends 
bear to the Christian ones are extremely striking. Which is here 
the borrowed part, Beal leaves no doubt with reason still unde- 
cided. Nevertheless, hero is probably the very same case which 
we have in the adoption of the Christian legends by the wor- 
shippers of Krishna.”— ‘‘ Indische Litteraturgeschichte,” s, 320. 

In the article already referred to above in the TattvahodhinU 
patrika, we have given some of our reasons for not being able to 
accept the latter part of this quotation from Pi'of. Weber’s. 

(2) . That the character 6f both the Prophets, as well as the 
moral principles they taught, are very similar. 

N.B.— To convince ourselves of this, the best thiug no doubt 
would be an attentive study of the Christian gospels and at least 
two of the principal saCTed books of the Buddhists, to Wit, 
Dhammapadain and Lalitavisfflra, If after that authorities are 
still wanted, we might begin by mentioning the names of Buruouf 
(“Introduction a Vhistoiro du bouddhismo indien”); Kdp{>ea 
(“ die Beligion drs Buddha ”), Wassilieff (“ Bucldliisin and 
Fussbdll (“Ten jatakas,” p. 8), and finish with those of Max 
Muller (“Chips,” VoJ. I.), of Bartlielemy Saint-Hilaire (le 
Buddha et sa Religion,” p. 5), and of Ernst Rbuan (“la Vie de 
Jesus,” chapitro 28). 

' (3). That many of the ecclesiastical dogmas, rites, ceremonies 

and institutions of the Buddhistic and Christian churches are very 
similar. > 

N.D. — In confirmation of this it is simply necessary to tran- 
* Vide further, Weber's “ludische Skinzen,*' s. G4-65. 
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scribe below the following repeatedly quoted passage of Abbe 
Hue : — ** Ou ne pent s’empecher d’etre frappe de leur rapport aveo 
le Catholiciame. La croiic, la mitre, la dalmatique, la ohape oa 
pluviale que les grands Lamas portent en voyage, ou lorsqu ’ils font 
qiielqne ceremouie hors da temple ; I’offioe i deux choeurs, la 
psalmodie, les exorcismes, renoensoir, soutenu par cinq chaiues, et 
pouvant s’ouvrir et se' former a volonte, les benecfictions donn^es 
par les Lamas en etendant la main droite sur la tete des fiddles ; 
le chapelet, le celibat ecclesiastiqiie, les retraites spirituelles, le 
Gulte des saints, les jcunes, les processions, les litanies, Teau 
b^nite ; voilA autant de rapports que les Buddhistes ont avec 
nous.” — “Voyage dans le Thibet,” chapitre iii., p. 190. To which 
Max Muller adds : “ He might have added tonsure, relics and the 
confessional.” — “ Chips,” vol. I., p. 190. 

As to the dogmas we know that the Gnostics and the Heo- 
Platonists of Alexandria, who exercised snch a deep and une- 
quivocal influence on the formation of the early Christian 
dogmas, were greatly indebted in their turn to the Buddhistic and 
Vedantic philosophers of India. Says A. Weber: “If in the 
teacluiigs of the Gnostics and the Neo-Platonists there are to be 
found many things borrowed from India, and indeed not merely 
from the Buddhists but also fi'om the Brahmins, so we have to 
follow their way much less through Persia than through Alex- 
andria, which was their real home. Pa^Uainos, who subsequently 
became the teacher of Ckiiimt t>f Alexandria^ had previously lived 
long in India as a missionary. The teachings of Bardesanes must 
also have undoubtedly owed much to India. The very same about 
tlie teachings of Ammonias and ScythcanusP^ — “ Indische Ski:^en,” 
■s. G4, 

(4). Tliat the saints of both the churches are also very 
similar. 

N.B.— In evidence of what we sr\y wc invito the reader to 
make a comparison between two of the most representative saints 
of the Buddhistic and the Christian churches, to wit, the Italian^ 
Francis of Assisi (Vide Oliphant’s “Life of Saint Francis 
of Assisi”), and the Chinaman Hiouen-thsang (Vide “La Vic et 
les voyages de Hiouen-thsang,” par Stanislas Julicn.) A very 
* Vide further Weber's “ Indischc Littcraturgescliichtc, s, 320. 
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good aceonn& of tlia book of Stanislas Julien, as woH as of the 
character of the Ohinese ^ saint, is also given in Max Muller’s 
^€hip8>” vol. IIL Besidof^ si comf)ari8on between the Bnddhiit 
saints and anohorites and their Christian parallels in the caves hud 
rocks of Egypt and Syria offers mnch that is interesting. ' 

This similarity we' know goes so far that in the course of 
aroheeologieal researches one of the saints of the Catholic Chnrch 
has at last been found to be nothing but a Christianised trans- 
formation of the Bodhisattra himself As our s|)aco forbids us to 
dilate on this highly interesting theme, we content ourselves 
simply in indicating to the enrious reader the principal sources of 
further research that we are aware of. (A. Weber, Zeitsobrift 
D. M. GesellsohaftJ’ XXIV, 480, and Samuel Beal, Travels of 
Fabian and Sung-yun ” Note p. 8C). 

(5). That the Buddhistic architecture is in many points similar 
to the Christian one. 

N.B.-?^And here as in all the other heads indicated, wo must 
act take one of the latest phases of the Christian Chnrch, for in- 
stance Protestantism or Presbyterianism, but the most ancient 
and the most oriental of all., Boman Catholicism would be much 
nearer to our purpose — the Greek Orthodoxy as it is still preva- 
lent in Bussia and in the oriental countries yet much more. In a 
short letter which we wrote to the editor of this Journal from 
Moscow, and which was published in the number for July, we 
described, though very shortly, thd singular analogies that exist 
between the religious ceremonies of the Hindus and the Busaians. 
We therein indicated also the resemblance of the towers of the 
oelelvated Krendin, to oUr Maths and Mandirs of India. And 
indeed the resemblance is striking enough. The first time we 
went to see the Kremlin we bad the honour of accompanying M, 
Ivan Turyenieff, the celebrated’ romancier, 8ind M, JahiHine^ tho 
great archmologiat, probably the greatest that Russia at present 
has after fhe death of M. Solovloff. Just as we were entering into 
^6 Erenilin, M, Jabielinc, pointing towards the towers, asked us, 
Are these not similar to those of your own country ?” “ Strik- 

ingly similar, indeed,” responded we. Coming back from the 
Krernlin to M. TurgeniefiT’s, we told the great and amiable 
romancier of the resemblance which the towers boro to those of 
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India, o^d friend M« Jabieliue bad aaked U8i Wet 

Ventured tp add that the Orthodox ^ Churchy (as the ^Husaiaue coil 
their pwn) must have taken Us architecture froi^^thot Buddhists,. 
Ta this ho replied, ^'Bat then you must first of all prove that 
Bjzantinm has borrowed it from the Buddhists, for all our church 
architecture is from the Byz^ntiue.*’ To this we rejoined that 
this is what would not be very hard to prove, aucl we then re- 
ferred to the statements of Lassen, AVebcr and other Orientalists 
on the subject, and which we intend to give here below. Besides 
the authority of Weber which we have alluded to above, we refer 
the curious reader to Liibcke’s Gescliichte der Arcbitectur,*' in 
which are to be found some pertinent remarks bearing on the 
possible relations of the Buddhistic and the Christian architec- 
tures. 

Now the question naturally anses, *•' How are all these curious 
analogies to be explained?” We shall make no premature hypo- 
thesis or fanciful conjectures. We shall conscientiously adhere 
to our previous resolution of giving out as little as possible of 
our own, and of letting well-established authorities and the facts 
they givo speak for themselves. Says Lassen; Darius (521— 
485 B.C.) w^as the first foreign king from whom we have well- 
credited accounts about liis relations to the Indians. Skylaxs 
voyage of discovery w’os undertaken in the year 509 B.a” — Lassen,. 
II., s. 115-16. Again: “The first inscriptions inform us also 
that he ( A<;oka) endeavoured to introduce the teachings of Buddha 
amongst the Javanas. In them we must, however, take the name 
in a general sense, while in the History of Ceylon it could only 
imply the inhabitants of the neighbourhood of the town — j^lex- 
andria (on the Kaukasus). To these inhabitants was Buddhism 
preached by the Sthavira MaJidraksJula. One hundred and one- 
thousand (101,000) are said to have adopted its tenets^ and ten. 
thousand (10,000) to have become priests'' — Lassen, IF., 243. 
Again, — ‘^That A^oka on ascending the throne is said to have 
sent ambassadors to the four Greek kings, and, in consequence bad^ 
their names set into hia inscriptions, although prohaUy As hmr 
carried an propositions only toith iioo of theni^ xoith the Syrian and 
the Egyptian^ in order to obtain ptermxssion for the entrance of 
Buddhistic missionaries into their iei'X'iioriesy — Lassen, IT., 243. 
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Not mere^ Lassen and Webfr, bat also ffom other eqoaUjr 
'well-established authorities, we are well aware that during the 
five centuries which passed between the birth of Darias (who was 
almost a contemporary of Buddha) and the birth of Christ there 
was carried on a very -flourishing overland commerce between 
India and ihe^ countries where Christianity arose and developed 
itself. The words of Lassen we have italicised above bear testi- 
mony to our assertion. If there were Buddhist missionaries in 
•Syria and Fgypt at least two-and-a-half centuries before the 
birth of Christ, if there were further so many converts (^01,000) 
and so many priests (10,000) in the neighbourhood of Alexandria 
(on the Kaukasus) so early as that, is there not a probability that 
-Jesus, who was born in Syria and educated in Egypt (received his 
earliest and therefore his deepest impressions), perhaps stood in 
the very same relations to the Buddhist monks whom he came in 
contact with as the yonug Mahomet ( vide Syed Ameer All’s '^Life 
of Mahomet”) to the Nestorian monks he met with in his caravan 
journeys into Syria ? Besides, wo know that at the time when 
Jesus appeared there was iu Palestine, and indeed in all parts of 
Asia Minor, a wide spread, sect called the Essenes^ and to which, 
according to some, he is said to have belonged. Now all that wo 
know of these Essenes, of their asceticism, of their withdrawal 
from the woi'ld of practical life, their abstinence from flesh and 
wine, their strict celibacy, give them an air of Buddhism so un- 
mistakable that they should certainly have passed for Buddhist 
monks in the Buddhist countries. Jesus probably took all that 
was good and nCble in this organisation, and he, too, probably was 
at lest obliged to leave them with the same exclamation which 
Sidd/idrtha made after his six years of hard penitence and morti- 
fication — Alas ! this way does not lead to delivrance ! ” 

But it is dangerous to indulge in hypotheses on such a subject. 
We mean only to excite further researches on a subject whose 
solution it appears to us would have innumerable bearings on our 
nascent sciences of religion, comparative philology and archmology. 
We have been throughout guided by the principle that truth must 
he somehow always good and useful^ and wo have occasionally indi- 
cated the sources which others might make use of in following up 
the same line of investigations. For we have a deep and unalterable 
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fkith in the sublime sentence of our Yedunta— 5a^5fe(mlf;a jayath 
n6nrilam (Troth only triumphs, never Untruth), as well as in the 
words of Jesus — Know the Truth and the Truth shall make yoa 
free.* 

Sr! Nisikanta Chattopadhyaya. 

Bonn, SeyXtmher^ 1880 . 


MANUFACTUBING INDUSTBIES FOE INDIA. 


To the Editor of the Jonrnal of the National Indian Association. 

In the interesting paper by Mr. U. K. Duit, in the July 
number of the Joitrnnl, it is stated that the development of 
Certain native industries — soap and glass among the number 
— is seriously retarded owing to the high price of salt in this^ 
country. Allow me to point out that in many parts of India 
there is abundance of alkali, whiCh can be obtained at a 
cheaper rate than the cost price of salt. The saline efflores- 
cence known as oos,” which abounds in parts of Guzerat, is 
rich in alkali. Its cost is that of collection only, and it is 
now largely used in this district in both the above industries, 
and would continue to h© so used even if the saft duty were 
remitted. 

Nor is the other ingredient req^uired for soap manufacTiiire 
wanting. The Mliowra tree {Bassia latifolia) is abundant, 
and the oil from its berries affords an excellent vegetable fat. 

For gUm, an impure carbonate of soda is also obtained at 
nominal price, and sand for silica is procurable everywhere 
in India. 

The materials for both manufactures are therefore at hand. 
What is w'anted is not salt free of duty, but capital, enter- 
prise, and knowledge how to utilise these natural products 
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profitably. The salt duty is au unpleasant necfessity-^-so is 
all taxation; but it is a mistake to suppose that the above 
industries are strangled thereby. 

r. Sheppard, Collector of Kaira. 


A VISIT TO* THE TOWN OF DUNSTABLE 
-IN SPHING. 

Weary of the dismal gloom and bitter chill of winter who 
-would not welcome with joy the auspicious approach of spring? 
Siiflf^l ^ith the suffocating smoky atmosphere and half con- ; 
sumed by the dreadful fogs of London, who would not run to 
some charming country place or town to be invigorated and 
refreshed with the balmy breeze of lovely spring? Sick of the 
koary-headed, decrepit and frost-beatoii December wlio would 
not long to feel the blessed sun of cheering and life-imparting 
May ? It is certainly a novel sight for a foreign eye to see m 
England the sudden changes which nature undergoes fi*ora 
almost universal barreimcsfe to universal bloom, from extreme 
dryness to fresh verdure, from a land of deidornble nakedness 
to a brilliant, cover of one rich carpet of variegated hue. A 
few enjoyable weeks of delightful sj^ring amply compensate 
many sportless ones of dreary winter. To a native of India^ 
where nature is disposed to smile almost the whole of the re- 
-volving year, the climate of England is very often a puzzle. 
He can at first hardly reconcile his Indian experience and his 
Indian expectations of nature’s regularity to its irregularity, 
wantonness, frivolity and freaks in England. But a year’s stay 
in England is enough to make any foreigner a thorougli pro- 
selyte to the admirable habits of the English people in adapting 
themselves to the deplorable gaps left in their comforts and 
enjoyment by a treacherouis and faithless climate. Notwith- 
43tanding her notorious hardihood she is many a time generously 
inclined to compensate amply by bestowing all her rich bounties 
from April to September. 

To welcome then the smiling countenance of spring, to feel 
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its soft aiid warm air gently dispelling all the sickfming chill of 
departed winter, to smell tho swoct fragrance of budding flowers, 
to hear the mellow notes o£ tuneful birds, 1 left for a time tho 
noisy and busy capital for a country town, there to enjoy the 
hospitality of a hind English friend and his influential circle. 
Unlike, tho many annoying inconveniences and drawbacks in 
leaving a chief city in India for a line country seat, London 
-commands a multii)licity of cosy routes and aft’ords ample re- 
sources to carry one within a couple of hours from its busy 
throng to tho pleasing retirement of a freshly blooming country 
place. There are very fow places in England which do not 
attach to theniselves cither some i3oliticaJ, commercial or social 
importance. Dunstable, where I passed almost a week, is a 
well-known town of considerable historical importance and in- 
terest. Both to Englishmen and Indians who have studied 
English history the description of tliis town, which 1 herein 
give after consulting some very trust\Yorthy authorities, will 
2 )rove worth a glance. 

Dunstable is a town, a parish, and a sub-district in Luton 
district, Bedfordshire. The town stands on a chalky eminenco 
in tho centi’o of tho Dunstable chalk down, near the foot of tho 
Ohiltern hills, on the line of railw’ay from Hertford to Leighton 
Buzzard, five miles W. by N. of Luton and twenty miles S, by 
W. of Bedford. It was the Maos Gwyn (as descriptive of the 
chalky soil of the • vicinity) or White Field of the Biitons, the 
Magioviuium, or possibly the Forum Diana) or the Duracobrivm 
of the Homans, and tho Dunestaplo of the Saxons, and it is 
thought by some to have gpt its Saxon and its present name 
from dun, “a hill,” and staple, ** a commercial mart” ; by 
others to have got them from a bandit chieftain called Dun 
or Duiininly, who infested the neighbourhood in tho time of 
Henry I. llemains of the British camp, occupying about nine 
acres, called the Maiden Bower, and supposed to have been 
afterwards the maz/Mum of the Homans, are about miles 
distant, and vestiges of another strong ancient fortalice, called 
Tottenholl Castle, and comprising keep, mound and double 
fosse, are a short way further ofl. Many traces of Honian 
occupation ore in the vicinity, and largo quantities of copper 
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GoinB of ABtonine and Constantine^ with ornaments of bridlea 
and armours were found in 1770. Several antiquities were 
recently discovered in the field, comprising coins, rings, swords^ 
&c. The town was overrun first by the Danes, afterwards by 
bandits, who secreted themselves in neighbouring woods and 
thickets, but was resettled or rebuilt by Henry I., who destroyed 
the woods and thickets, gave great encouragement to peaceful 
settlers, took the town under his own management, gave it a 
charter and corporate privileges, founded at*it a prioiy of Black 
canons, and created on a neighbouring locality, afterwards 
known as Kingbury farm, a royal palace. Henry subsequently 
gave the town to the friars of the priory and invested them 
with extraordinary powers .over it, but he retained the palace 
entirely in his possession ; yet King John afterwards gave them 
the palace also, with its gardens, simply on condition that they 
should accommodate the monarch and his suite within their own 
walls. IQng Stephen met his successor, Henry II., at Dunstable 
in 1154. The town was destroyed by fire in 1213, but was soon 
afterwards rebuilt. A great synod was held at its priory by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury in 1214. King John was at its 
palace in 1215 on his journey towards the north. Louis the 
Dauphin of Franco with the rebellious English barons halted 
here one night in 1217. Henry III. was here in 1223. An 
insurrection of the townsmen against the friars of the priory 
occurred in 1229, which was at length quelled by compromise 
through the archdeacon of Bedford. An assemblage of discon- 
tented barons and knights took place here in 1244, ostensibly 
for holding a tournament but realjy for prosecuting a political 
design, and they sent a peremptory missive to the Pope’s nuncio, 
who was opposed to them, commanding him instantly to leave 
the kingdom. Henry III. was often at the priory, and when 
here in 1247 was accompanied by his queen, Prince Edward, 
and Princess Margaret, and received the present of a gilt cup. 
Another royal visit was made hither with the Pope’s legate ia 
1276. An affray between the king’s retainers and those of the 
prior occurred in 1276, and was adjusted by the king in person 
sitting as judge. A tournament was held at the town in 1279. 
The corpse of Queen Eleanor, consort of Edward I., was de>^ 
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posited one night at the priory in 1290, and her funeral pro- 
cession passed through the town. A cross in memory of her 
was afterwards erected in the market place, and this stood till 
the time of the civil war in the reign of Charles I., when it was 
demolished by some troops of the Earl of Essex as a relic of 
popery. A grand tournament on the occasion o^ Edward III.’s 
return from Scotland, and attended by liim and by his queen, 
was held at the town in 1341. Henry TI. visited Dunstable in 
in 1457 and 1459; Elizabeth in 1572 and James I. in 1605. 
Some of the earliest English theatricals on record, and known 
as ‘'Mysteries,” were performed at Dunstable in 1110 under 
the auspices of tlio abbot of St. Andrew’s. Several Lollard 
martyrs were put to death hero in the time of Henry V., and 
the Sentence of divorce between Henry VIII. and Catharine of 
Arragon was pronounced in the priory church by Archbishop 
Cranmer in 1533. A house or hospital for le 2 )ers was founded 
in connection with the priory, and a monastery of iftack friars 
also was established liore and countenanced by the Court much 
against the will of the priors and canons. The priory was 
granted after the dissolution to Dr. Leonard Chamberlaiuc and 
jiasscd to Colonel Maddison, but its church was designed by 
Henry to be a cathedral to Bedfbrd diocese. No part of tiie 
cliurch now stands except the luivo with the aisles. The archi- 
tecture is mainlj' Norman, but includes early English, decorated 
and perpendicular 2 )ortions. The nave is Norman and very 
broad, tho arch is lofty, the piers are a group of small shafts 
with some slightly figured capitals; the clerestory is i)erpeii- 
diciilar, tlie front shows a good Homan arch filled with perpen- 
dicular tracery, and tlie interior has an altar-picco of the Last 
Supper by Thornhill. A restoration of the edifice after some 
interruption was resumed in 1869. Nearly opposite tho church 
are six houses founded by Mrs. Blandina Mark in 1713, and 
idesiguated the " Maidens’ Lodge,*’ for six unmarried gentle* 
women, whose income has boon increased by benefaction from 
another lady to £120. Tho inhdbitants formerly procured 
water from public reservoirs, of which there was one in each 
street, but a supply is now obtained from wells, which from the 
chalky nature of the subtratum are sunk at a great depth. 

K 4 
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The town consists chiefly of four streots in cruciform ar- 
rangement toward the four cardinal points. Some of the houses 
have an antiquated appearance, but many are modern and neat. 
One house built of walls consisting all around of flints, and' 
known as “ Flint cottage,” presents a very i)icturesque appear- 
ance and stands^rominent among all the buildings of the town. 
Although its modest inmates may not make much of it, yet to a 
foreign eye it has its peculiar charms. There are n head post- 
office, two chief inns, two railway stations, two banking offices, 
a parish church, which is the quondam church of the priory, 
five dissenting chapels, a W'orkhouso, an endowed school, a suite 
of almsliouses and a variety of charities, including the 'school 
and the almshouses. A weekly market is held on Wednesday, 
and fairs on Ash Wednesclaj', 22nd May, 12th August and 12th 
November, the last being the largest fair for sheep. The town 
is particulaidy famous for the manufacture of straw hats and 
bonnets and has recently carried on that manufacture more ex- 
tensively than before, employing upwards of five hundred 
women, who are in general farmers’ daughters, and who are 
required to pay two guineas each and to give throe months of 
their time at entering in order to learn the business. There are 
also same large manufactories for whitening, from which most 
of the inanufacturiug towns are supplied. The town once was 
distinguished for the number of its inns and posting establish- 
ments, about two hundred horses with the roipaisite number ot 
post boys being kept for the use of travellers. Dunstable is 

miles N-W. by N. from London. It is famous also for the 
€iizo of its larks, obtained in the neighbouring country and sent 
in ^'cnt numbers to London. It is .a polling place, was at one 
time summoned to send members to Parliament, but made no 
return, and acquired a municipal government in 18^:5. The 
town is regarded as contenninato wdth tlio parish, that being 
tlin district of the local lighting board. John Dunstable and 
Elkanali Settle, a dramatist (the rival of Dryden) and apolitical 
writea’ « f notoriety in the reign of Charles II., “were natives 
of tliis place. Tiio parish .coiitains o'JO acres, real property 
£13,'t88,'of which £330 are in railways. Population is 4,470. 
Douses 8S-1. The pro 2 )erty is much subdivided. The living is 
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a rectory in the dioceeo of Ely, value £150, patron the Lord 
Chancellor. 

A few minutes’ walk from any part of the town brings one 
to a beautiful country all round. A knocked-up student will 
always find; here fresh vigour, and an admirer of nature will 
meet with objects for deep contemplation while ieiaurely strolling 
along the silent groves which seem destined to be the nursery 
of pure content. Hero again upon lovely downs, upon flowery 
meads, upon verdant hills, peace seoms slumboring with a soft 
pillow of innocence under its head. Here amidst many a shady 
vale weary footsteps would mechanically tread over miles and 
miles with tho tuneful accom]>animent of soft zephyrs that ever 
dance around. Eyes weary of hard study, dull reading and tho 
monotony of city life find hero real charms, to see from afar 
hills clothed with vegetation whose mixed colours reflected by 
tho dim evening rays of the departing golden orb please the 
senses and soothe tlio spirit. Meadows covered over with a 
bewitching garden of wild llow'ers do here now and then forcibly 
snatch a word of admiration from even the most unsympathetic 
heart. On one side, safe from thfe burning rays of the fierce 
sun the kino slo^dy move along, and on tho other tho gentle 
eheep recline by tlie side of the wide expanding cultured fields. 
I who was very partial to many a grand and picturesque scene 
of India could not but do justice to such foreign scenery by 
thus admiring it. My kind friend, who always accompanied me 
in my rambles in order to show the many beauties of his country, 
which ho is deservedly pi'oud of, being natuially of a i)oetical 
turn of mind, began to recite nubile standing on a high hill on 
a delightfully cool and quiet evening some of the very effective 
linos from Gray’s well known ‘‘Elegy on a Country Church- 
yard” : — 

** The curfew tolls tlie knell of itarting day, 

Tho lowing herd wind slowly o'er the lea. 

The ploughman homeward plods his w'eary way, 

. And leaves the worhl to darkness and to me. 

Now fades tlie glimmering landscape on tho sight, 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning Higlit, 

And drowsy tiuklings lull tho distant folds.” 
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These lines were exactly suited to the ocoasionj and I thoroughly 
appreciated their worth because what the poet wrote was in 
reality brought vividly to my eighj:, and I thought that I could 
not have estimated the true value of these lines even if I had 
read them a hundred times in India. • 

In whatever country we are wo soon find the dilleronco 
between a city life and the life in a country town. In India 
the country life has all its simplicity and innocence, but the 
deplorable ignorance not only of the great advance in civiliza- 
tion, science and art the world lias been daily making, but 
even of topics and subjects of ordinary importance and common 
interest is very glaring. Such is not the case in England. I 
am inclined to affirm that a country town in England excels its ' 
city in many particulars. The ]ieople of a good country town, 
say one like Dunstable, aw as refined, as intoll ige^it and as 
thoroughly acquainted with and well informed as to all the 
topics of the day as those of London. Moreover they claim a 
decided superiority in many noble virtues, such as frankness, 
simplicity, hospitality, &c. There is very little or almost no 
trace there of that selfishness, superciliousness, affectedness, 
hypocrisy and sensuality which abound in city life, and I am 
almost convinced that if any foreigner would understand, ap- 
preciate and profit by tlio sterling English qualities aud the 
estimable virtues of the English as a nation, ho ought) for his 
personal experience, to spend some time in a country town. 

Inner Te-uple. E. J. Khory. 


HINDU WIDOWS. 

The article which we inserted last month from Brahmo 
Public O'pinim^ suggesting the e.stablisliineiit of a Home for 
Hindu Widows, was followed in that paper by a letter to the 
Editor from Mrs. J. B. Knight, Hon. Sec. of the Bengal 
Branch of the National Indian Association, aud a further 
article in reply to Mrs. Knight appeared August 19. The 
question is a perplexing one as to how arrangements can be 
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safely made for relieving some of these ladies from the 
monotonous and oppressed life which in their own families 
they have been forced to lead, and training them in useful 
occupations. Mrs. Knight's letter, by calling attention to 
the practical difficulties connected with the suggested in- 
stitution, appears to have helped towards the consideration 
of what it may be prudent to attempt. We understand 
that various schemes have been proposed, and that some of 
the Bengali gentlemen who are anxious to organise an in- 
stitution for widows have requested Mrs. Knight to join 
them in consultation on the subject. Money would probably 
soon be forthcoming for a well arranged plan. But it is 
sometimes as well for philanthropic undertakings that want 
of funds should delay their execution, for time brings the 
special nature of the needs to be supplied into distinctness, 
and thus enables the promoters to foresee and provide against 
undesirable results. We proceed to give Mrs. Knight's letter 
and part of the article which followed it : — 

** SiK — In the article on Hindu widows whic£ appeared in 
your issue of July 22nd, a question is brought forward of the 
deepest moment to all who are interested in the condition and 
prospects of Indian women, and who desire to do what may be 
possible to ameliorate the one and to brighten the other. 

** Those who have the privilege of acquaintance With Hindu 
women will readily subscribe to the truth of the eulogium 
passed on them by the writer of the article, nor will they* fail in 
sympathetic recognition of the enhanced suffering resulting 
from the introduction of oducation. So great, so widespreading 
and so lasting must this sufiering be, that if it could have been 
reidised in anticipation it is doubtful whether philanthropists 
would have had the courage to enter upon a course of which 
this is the inevitable result. But the course has been entered 
upon, and no perception of individual suffering can avail to 
check it, even were it not believed that the» ultimate good will 
outweigh the evil. 
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After a graphic description of * the actual condition of the 
younger class of Hindu widows/ the writer proceeds to show 
that this condition may be softened by training them in various 
departments of useful work ; but adds, that preliminary to all 
this there must be a saf^ place * where widows who desire to 
spend their time more usefully than they can do at home may 
resort/ and Bugg;^sts the institution of a Hindu Widows’ Home, 
unsectarian in character. This suggestion is the expression of 
a want that has been very keenly felt for some time, and I 
would venture to ask the writer to elaborate his suggestion into 
a practical scheme. It is true that in the absence of funds no 
such institution can be founded, but the ver3’' first step towards 
gaining sympathy in the shape of money is to present a sound 
practical scheme adapted to the ends in view. 

“ I would ask the writer to put plainlj' forward the difficulties 
in the way of such a scheme, other than the want of funds, and 
the means by which he thinks those difficulties could be overcome. 
To me they seem even more formidable than the mono^’ question. 

The existence of such a Home would prove a strong magnet 
to all who are discontented with their present surroundings, 
whether they aim at usefulness or no; while in the present 
state of Hindu societj'^ it would not be possible to compel those 
who should become discontented with the Home to return to 
the fjpionds they had left. When a Hindu widow had once left 
her friends the directors of the Home would have no choice but 
to admit her whether she were a suitable person or not. How 
would it bo possible to exercise choice in the admission of can« 
didates or to limit the number ? How would it be possible to 
maintain the discipline of the Home ? In Christian institutions 
a refractory inmate can be sent back to her friends; would 
there be any means of making a Hindu family receive again 
one who had outcasted herself?* If the family could not be 
induced to receive back such an inmate, what could be done 
with^her ? 

, These questions should, it seems to me, be fairly met at the 
outset. 

“ M. 8. KsiaHX. 


“July 80th, 1880. 4} Esplanade.” 
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The article in BraJmo PuUid Opinion repl3ung to Mrs. 
Knight’s letter, after thanking her for her suggestions and 
recognising the difficulties connected with the scheme, pro- 
poses that admission into the Home should be made to 
depend upon certificates of character from persons known to 
the Managers ; thdse certificates to include such qualifica- 
tions as intelligence, diligence, submissiveness, &c. Absolute 
discretion is to be vested in the Board of Management to 
admit or refuse candidates, notwithstanding any liardship 
which may be entailed by such a procedure. In the case of 
such as cannot procure the required certificate on account of 
their having left their own home without their guardians’ 
consent, enquiries will have to be instituted by the managers, 
but it is supposed that there would be very few of these. 
The number of candidates must be limited by the funds of 
the institution. Twenty. might be the number first admitted. 
Three years is the proposed average time for the course of 
instruction. Some of those who leave would re-marry, others 
could take a remunerative occupation. In regard to 
discipline, it is thought that • some punishment short of 
expulsion from the Home, as in the case of institutions for 
orphans, might be devised for those who are refractory. The 
mode of living should be native, both for economy and in 
order to keep up for the students the kind of life they have 
been accustomed to. Caste prejudices in regard to food are 
to be respected. The article continues : — 

We would like the lady superintendent to be a native lady 
who will be respected by the inmates. We confess.it would be 
difficult to find sueh a lady ; but we think such a person may 
be found. If such a person may not be found then we would 
have a Christian lady, but if she be an European she must be 
a motherly lady free from all race-prejudices, and one who will 
be able to treat the inmates as her own daughters and respect 
their prejudices. She must be one who will work more for the 
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sake of the ^oble work she will undertake than for gain. It is 
as difficult to find a native lady to take charge of such an in- 
stitution as an European lady possessing all these virtues. Then 
there must be a tutorial ataff| and here it is fery difficult to find 
ladies to do the work we would wish to be done. We would 
first have ge^ieral education, and secondly t$ehnieal education. 
We would like^that technical education should be given (among^ 
others) in the following subjects: — Plain sowing and knitting,, 
embroidery, engraving, sinking dies, printing, lithographing,, 
photography, painting, book binding, watch repairing, music,, 
and other kindred subjects which will enable the inmates to 
earn a decent livelihood. The general education must also in* 
elude lectures on and practice of domestic economy. Arrange* 
ments may be made for teaching them medicine and practice of 
midwifery in consultation with the Government and the Medical 
College authorities.*’ 

It is thought by the writer ifi Brahmo Public Opinion that 
some of the difficulties suggested by Mrs. Knight will hot 
arise, except very rarely, because orthodox Hindus would not 
encourage such an institution. But it seems not improbable 
that discontented members even of orthodox families might 
throw themselves upon it, and cause considerable perplexity. 
However this may not be an insuperable difficulty, but is 
rather one of the points which prudent arrangements may 
be expected to meet, and we shall report with interest 
the results of the deliberations that are taking place at 
Calcutta on this important matter. 


STEEET OKIES IN BOMBAY. 

(From The Indian SpectaUyr). 

^ Our vocal cries are a legion. Particular parts of the town 
have their own particular species of street criers. These 
seem to know too well the wants of the folks living in the 
localities where they ply their trade. Parsee quarters have 
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their special vendors, and so also places where Hindus and 
Mahomedans live. But beyond these street specialists,” if we 
may so call them, there are other criers who are to be heard 
everywhere throughout the town, such as the Ice wala, the Gas 
wala (petroleum oil seller), the Mitai wala, the Channa koomari, 
0 t hoc ffcmis. Street criers are, however, most numerous in 
Farsee quarters. Here their trade thrives most,* and prosper- 
ously too. . One remarkable thing about them all is their 
punctuality at certain hours only of the day. Each one comes 
and goes in the natural order of time. For instance, at dawn 
of day are to be heard the cries of milk sellers, dairymen and sugar 
vendors. Saf-ce-yaA Pa-ta-sa-a-a ” is a very familiar street 
cry in Parsec quarters. Of course every Pareee wants some 
sugar for his tea and milk; and hence the patacas are in 
great requisition every morning. The butter woman ' next 
tramps the streets. She sings out mahm lao ” (buy my 
butter), in such a piteous whining tone^ that it reminds one 
of that screeching noise which the amateur makes while 
learning his first lessons on the fiddle. As the breakfast or 
is generally concluded by 8 or 8.30 a.m. these early 
morning criers soon vanish. We forgot to mention that during 
the cold weather the greatest pests are the coolies who carry 
large trays on their heads full of tumblers of milk ''puffs” 
and so called sheeptrotter’s jelly. " DoodJma-pa-a-up — Jailee-na^ 
tumrsaV^ is rung out by a host ad infinitum till 11 a.m. 

From 8 to 1 1 in the forenoon itinerant rice and dal dealers, 
vendors of spices, eggsmen, Goanese poultry and dried bumello- 
fish sellers, and a whole tribe of sellers of divers ingredients 
required for midday dinner are heard in varying succession. 
The Goanese fowl seller will cry in a small shrill tenor ; whilst 
a stalwart Iranee would bawl' aloud to the top of his voice. 
Then comes the turn for " Ice.” Mahomedan and Persian boys 
with baskets full of this refreshing commodity run hither and 
thither, with the rapidity of hares, whilst the sun is on the 
meridian, singing out in that peculiarly inimitable singsong' 
tune ^^Aynee, Aynee^^ with a full nasal twang. The cry of the 
Ice wala is comparable only to that of the facetious individual 
who parades himself on the railway platforms, selling the com- 
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mon drinks known as Sola-vaater and ‘‘Lim-late.’’ Tke 
afternoon is sacred to vendors of broken wares and old clothes, 
-or Jbona poorana.*' It is indeed amusing to stand at one’s 
window and hear the volubility of one of these creatures as he 
rapidly names, in a voice the pitch of which might defy the 
greatest musician, all sorts of broken wares he is willing to pur- 
chase for a song. He begins with * ‘ Ba^a^a-ilee ao Ba-a-a-t he-ee ” 
And ends with handles of old chutrees or umbrellas. Between 
his Alpha and Omega there are, at least, as many articles as 
there are letters in the Greek alphabet. But we will not tire 
our i*eaders with more cries.” We will only give one more 
instance, and that is of the Hindu who sells glass bangles. 
His voice, at least in Parsee streets, is a signal for elderly 
matrons and young misses to rush in at the window or on the 
verandah. Glass bangles of pretty hues — especially rose and 
Aapphire — are always in, great demand. So the bangle wala 
drives a roaring trade. But his voice is something terrible. 
It outstentors Stentor ; and the key in which he pitches the 
word Cliinoy ” is worthy the ctudy of the best musical com- 
poser. The e ” in chi ” is indefinitely prolonged, so much 
BO that he takes two minutes before he sings out the second 
syllable of the word. So that by the time he has vociferated the 
whole word ** Chi^i-ui-noy-oy Ba~a-a-angree-‘ee~ee he generally 
manages to traverse a tolerably long street. Sometimes there 
are criers who have a bit of humour about them. Many people 
are familiar with the old Mahomedan who hawks soap and per- 
fumeiy of sorts about evening time, and bawls out ** soap ! 
Aoap ! never before seen ! never before used. Soap, soap, to 
wash your share-mania papers with.” Again, there is your 
paatry seller. He has sweet wares, and must needs attract 
people in a sweet way. So he sings out his cakes and maca- 
roons in rhyme, beginning with ‘‘ JTaAa waha rai Cake^^ &c., 
Ac. In fact, as Addison has justly observed, the vocal cries are 
BO full of incongruities and barbarisms, that a foreigner might 
• well be astonished at the jargon. There are so many pitches, 
from the deepest bass to the sharpest treble ; from the highest 
to the lowest note of the gamut. 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

The Hindu Patriot (July 19) referred to a lecture delivered 
eix years ago by the present Maharaja of Travancore, when 
he was First Prince, entitled “ Our Industrial Status,” which 
has been lately published, with a preface, by a member of the 
Denares Bar. Dividing the industry *of a country into the 
production of raw materials and manufactures, the lecturer 
said ib|it though India has been, and must for some time be,, 
ehiefly occupied with raw materials, yet that it had been now 
proved that the simpler manufactui’es can be carried out there 
successfully, and that new industries should be established, 
umong others Paper. The Hindu Patriot then refers to the 
valuable memorandum recently drawn up by Mr. L. Liotard, 
of the Agricultural Department, and published by the Go- 
vernment of India, which calls attention to the number of 
fibrous plants in India, such as might without much difficulty 
be utilised for paper manufacture. When India possesses 
an inexhaustible supply of materials suitable for the manu- 
. facture of paper, it is a shame that she should continue to 
import annually thirty lakhs worth, of paper from England.” 

The Hindu Patriot continues as follows : — 

Then, the manufacture of oils would be another field of useful 
industry in India. Large quantities of oil-seeds are annually 
exported to Europe, where they are madt'i into oils. There is no 
reason whatever why the raw materials for the production of oils 
should not be utilised in the country. The establishment of oil 
manufacture will do incalculable good in the way of improving 
our agriculture. The exportation of oil-seeds from India causes 
the severe loss of large quantities of oil-cake, the value of which 
as manure and nourishing cattle food can hardly be exaggerated. 
Again, why should not soap and candles be locally manufactured ? 
All these simpler manufactures can be easily carried ondn India. 
Then again, the cultivation and manufimture of tobacco ought to 
be an important industry in this country. But nothing useful 
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can be doi^e if we sit with folded bands and utter curses on our 
bad luck. Our educated countrymen, instead of wasting their 
time and energies in search of employment in the public service 
which is not within their reach, should turn their attention to the 
fields of useful industry we have indicated above. Now that Sir 
Ashley Eden has made arrangement for giving a technical and 
industrial education to^ our young men, we earnestly hope the 
latter will no longer confine their aspirations to employment in 
the public service, but strike out useful and independent careers 
for themselves.*’ 

It is satisfactory to find from the . above article that the 
Hindu Patriot is so decidedly in favour of technical training. 
Not long ago, in commenting on a discussion of this subject, 
presided over by Mr. Hodgson Pratt, the Editor of that 
paper seemed to imply that those who advocate such training 
wish also to “ lower the standard of a liberal education.” It 
is unnecessary to reply to his assertion on that occasion that 
the National Indian Association “ desires the character of the 
high education now giysfin to be so modified as to substitute 
the mechanical arts in the place of literature and science.’ 
The aims of this Association are so well known that they will 
not lose supporters through this inaccuracy. We will simply 
remark that in meetings where discussion is invited, speakers 
are individually responsible for the opinions that they express. 
It appears now that the Hindu Patriot fully sympathises 
with those who desire that appropriate training should lead 
educated Indians to engage in occupations which will help to 
develop and utilise the resources of their country. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Two Art Exhibitions are taking place at Simla this year. 
In addition to the usual Fine Arts Exhibition, which is for 
paintings, a Committee has organised a Native Industrial Art 
Exhibition, under the patronage of H.R the Marquis of Ripon. 
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The Hoq. Mr. Gibbs is President of this Committee. Its object is 
^‘to encourage decorative industries which have a direct connection 
with native art handed down by long tradition — it having become 
universally felt that the style of much of the old native art has 
degenerated by the importation of foreign ornament and shapes.’* 
The exhibition is to include pottery from the Pusjab, Benares 
brass work, Bombay carved wood work, brass ware from Madura* 
and Tanjore, Burmese silver inlaid work, and Bidri ware from the 
Nizam’s Dominions. Various prizes and certificates of honourable 
mention will be awarded, and it is proposed to make the exhibition • 
annual. 

The Princess Alice Memorial Fund, wliich has for its object 
the endowment of the Alice Hospital and other institutions 
established at Dainistadt in which the Princess was interested, 
has been largely coni ribu ted to from India, and the following 
letter of ackiiowledgmeiU has been addressed to the Private 
Secretary of the Viceroy by Admiral Horton, Treasurer of the 
London Committee of the Memorial Fund : — “Dear Sir, — I write 
to acknowledge the receipt of a letter with enclosure from you by 
the last mail, dated Simla, May 31. On behalf of the London 
Committee of the Alice Memorial Fund I take the first oppor- 
t;unity of expressing the high sense of obligation under which the 
zealous efforts of those who have co-operated with us in India 
Lave placed us, and to offer you our best thanks, as well as to 
all concerned in making the collection, which will have been duly 
acknowledged by Messrs, Coutts and Company. I will only add 
the remark that the contributibn from India is equal in amount 
to the collection made in all other parts of her Majesty’s dominions, 
xsompletes the amount sought for the purpose in view, and will 
enable the trustees, with the concurrence of His Royal Highness 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, to place the Alice Hospital on a per- 
manent basis. Other charities founded by the late Princess Alice 
have also received the support which was required to ensure their 
continuance in memory of Her Royal Highness.” 

The subject selected by the Syndicate of the Bombay University 
for the Karsandas Miilji Prize Essay of 1881 is “The effect 
(present and future) of English education on the mental ^iid moral 
condition of the Hindus.” 
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The cotton mills at Bombay appear to bo recovering from their 
depressed state. During the famine years the ryots could not 
afford to spend on new clothing; but now that harvests are im- 
proved their demand for cotton goods has revived. Indian manu- 
factures are sent largely to China and Japab, and in the last five 
years the shitfments to China have increased nearly five-fold. 

The Government of India have sanctioned the establishment of 
a fund for voluntary donations in aid of the disabled soldiers and 
of the families of those who have died in Afghanistan. The 
Mah^rlija of Bulrampur and the Kawab of Hampur have con-^ 
tributed each one lakh (rs. 100,000), Bajah Madno Sing of Amaitie 
rs. 20,000, the Mabdr^ja and Mahili^ui of Baroda rs. 10,000, the 
Mah^i^ja Holkar rs. 5,000. ^The Behar Landholders' Association 
have contributed more than rs. 60,000, which sum includes 
rs. 20,000 each from the Mahanija of Durbangha, the Mabiirfija 
of Hutwa, and the Mah^rdja of Bettia, and rs. 20,000 from the 
Mah^Lraja of Domraon, who last year 'made large grants of warm 
clothing for tho troops. The money will be equally distributed 
between the armies of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. A large 
public meeting has been held at Bombay, at which H.E. the 
Governor presided, on behalf of the fund. The meeting is said to 
have been ono^of the largest and most successful ever held in 
Bombay, every section of the population being represented. 

Babii Tara Prosunno Boy, additional Clieinical Examiner to 
the Government of Bengal, and one of the Lecturers in the 
Calcutta Science Association, has been elected a f'ellow of the 
Chemical Society of Groat Britain. He has made Chemistry his 
special subject of study. 

A meeting of members of the native community — the Hon. 
Mir Hamayun Jak Bahadur in the chair — was lately held at 
Madras to consider what measures shopld be adopted in re- 
cognition of the services in the cause of education of Colonel* 
Macdonald, late Director of Public Ijastruction. The following 
resolution was passed t—^^-That a gold medal in the name of Colonel 
Macdonald be awarded annually in any College affiliated to the 
Madras University, and which is conducted on a secular basis, tO‘ 
any studout who in the B.A. Science Examination for the B.A. 
degree obtaina the highest number of marks.'’ 
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The first anniversary of the Bengal Ladies’ Association was 
held on August 1st. About thirty lady members were present, 
besides twenty children. The hall had been tastefully decorated 
by the ladies with leaves and flowers. There was a short religious 
service, with chanting of hymns, after which some interesting 
addresses were delivered. The combined eflbrts ot* the ladies of 
this little society to promote mutual improvement and kindly 
intercourse arc encouraging. Another useful movement may be 
also mentioned. It is for aiding higher education among Bengali 
ladies, and conists of lectures and examinations. Ten groups of 
subjects have been arranged, including the elements of some 
sciences, geography, history, arithmetic and mathematics, English 
literature, Bengali and domestic economy. Four of the groups 
must be taken by those who present themselves for the examina- 
tions, wbicli will bo held early in December. An epitome of the 
lectures given will be published in the Bamahlwdini^ a Bengali 
journal for ladies. We shall be interested to learn the success of 
this educational plan. 

We liavc received two numbers of a new English monthly 
illustrated Journal called IWogresa, printed at the S.P.C.IC. Press, 
Madras. Price, one anna. It is inteuded for the educated classes 
in India and Ceylon, and seems well calculated to interest its 
readers. The information is of a solid kind, pleasantly conveyed,, 
and sufliciently various. The magazine will probably have a good 
circulation. 

The Calcutta Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
wbicli was the lirst cstablisbed in India, appears to have been 
increasingly active. Additional agents have been appointed, and 
the number of convictions for illtreatmcut of hoises and of 
draught bullocks amounted iu the past year to 2,-105. The 
Bepurt rcfeis to the uselessness and cruelly oj the bearing rein, 
which liowevor is seldom seen in Calcutta, and novor amongst 
native drivers. 'J he Committee hope that its use will soon be 
quite abolished in India. * 

The Englishman states that the Lieutenant Governor of Pengal 
has create<l two scholarships of ^200 par annum each to be held 
at the Cirencester College by native graduates of the Calcutta 
University for the study of scientific agriculture. 
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, tilAHOMEDANS IN ENGLAND. 

Mr, Sjt|4 Sliarfuddin wrote lately to the Times & follows ; — 
‘^Monday B^otning, September 6, was the great festi' .1 of *Id- 
ul-Fitr * anibDg the Mahomedans. The mornlDg of that day saw 
nearly the wl^ole of the Mahomedan world bending themselves 
down in woi-ship of the same God. This is the first day after our 
Lent, if I may be allowed to call our days’ of fast by that namer- 
On this occasion particularly there are gatherings in difTercnt parts 
of the world to offer up prayers for the welfare of the ‘Cotninander 
of the Faithful,’ in other words, the ‘ Ameer-ul-Mumeneeii.’ On 
that da}^ for the first time, there was a tolerable good gathering 
of the Indian Mahomedans residing in this country for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the festival. There being no mosque in this 
country — but we hope we shall soon have one — an Inditui Maho- 
medan gentleman had lent his private residence at Not ting Hill 
for the occasion.” 

This meeting was held at the house of Moulvi Saniiulla Khan, 
who undertook the office of Imam on the occasion. The religious 
ceremony held in Bayswater on Sept. C lasted about thi ee-quarters 
of an hour, after which all present embraced each other in expres- 
sion of friendly feeling. Tliey then dispersed to call on such of their 
friends as had not been able to attend, and to wish them happy 
I'eturns of the day. Moulvi Ramiulla afterwards entertained the 
Mahomedans at dinner bo celebrate the festival. 


PERSONAL INTE-LLIGENCE. 


Mr. N. C. Mody, Mr. P. M. Hakim and Mr. K. E. Divecha 
(Bombay) have passed the L.R.C.S. and ]j.M. Examinations of the 
University of Edinburgh. 

Mr. K. R. Divecha (Bombay') has also passed the Second Ex- 
amintioii of the Society of Apothecaries, London. 

Mr. A. L. Sapdel (Calcutta) has received Certificates of 
Honour in Chemistry and Physiology in the University of Glasgow 
j[Medical Department). 

Mr. Tamiz Uddiii is gone to Glasgow for medical study. 

Jj^e2)arture8, — Mr. Syud Ahdur Rahman (Faridpur). rMiristd- 
at-Law, Mr. Syud M. Sharfuddiu (Patna), Ban ster asl-aw, 
Mr. Abdul Halim, Barrister-at-Law, and Lis blather, Mr. M. 
Serajuddin, Barrister-at-Law (^lirzapur), all for Calcutta. 
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INDIAN STUDENTS AND ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES. 


Tjieue is uo country in the world wliicli longs so much for 
English Education as India. I have refrained fi'om using the 
expression Western Education, for it is not so much Western 
as thorough genuine English Education that the natives of 
India seek after. The reason for this is (iuite obvious. To 
put it in plain words — An English Education pays best in 
India. 

English is taught in nearly all the principal schools and 
colleges throughout India which arc aftiliated to the’thi'ee 
Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay. All the 
Examinations of these Universities are conducted in English, 
and the classical and native languages of India form only a 
portion of the several subjects which the Candidate takes up. 
In most of these colleges and schools only one out of the six 
hours for study is given to Vernacular languages, and if we 
only take into consideration the number of youths who flock 
to these places of Education and try tlieir best to become 
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membets pC’, above Uuiversitios, there is no denying the 
. Ajiptanent ^at ja great longing for English Education is felt 
^ length and breadth of India at present. 

:B^^,^i^1ftiist for EngUsh Education does not end here. 
Stndtefiffe are not content with what they get in India, and 
they must needs go to the very source. Some few ventured 
some years ago, nothwithstanding all the difficulties in their 
way, to come over to England, and, as the long and tedious 
voyage between the two countries became shorter and an 
easier route was discovered, the number of adverUiirers in-^ 
creased. And now what do we find? We find Hindu youths 
in all our Universities ! These are the words of an English 
journal. Hot only -do we find Indian students in the great 
Universities of England, but they are to be found in those of 
Scotland and Ireland, and we have the honour of having our 
representatives at Edinburgh and Glasgow as well as at 
Oxford and Cambridge. The advantages of an English 
University Education are too well known to require any 
allusion to them Here. An Indian graduate, however brilliant 
a degree he might have taken, is not esteemed so highly as 
any one who has an English degree. The Indian course for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts is by no means an easy one. 
Although it is not so high as the range which either Oxford 
or Cambridge requires fpr Honours, yet it cannot be denied 
that it is far more difficult than what is required in the above 
Universities for a Pass or Ordinary degree. 

But it is not for the technical knowledge which an 
English degree requires that it is looked upon as being far 
superior to an Indian degree. Knowledge certainly does not 
consist in mere book learning. Most of our Indian graduates, 
however much they may know about Shakespeare, Milton 
and other English authors, yet find it difficult to write an 
essay or compose a few sentences in pure, idiomatic English. 
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By coming to England they have good opportunities of 
getting into the “ ins and outs ” of the language. 

An English University Education also takes in a wider 
range than the Indian. It is not confined to what may he 
called mere cram.” Moreover, our Indian Universities lack 
the Social Element which forms the chief*feature of an 
English University, and especially of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. In India, a student, after going through his day’s 
work in his school or college, goes home and thinks that he 
has done his duty. But the case is different here ; he must 
be an attendant of the play-ground as well as the Lecture 
Boom. He must join the various societies and clubs which 
bring together his fellow-students. And it is this social 
intercourse with others, this ^coming in contact with different 
minds and various modes of thinking, that fits a man better 
for the world more than the mere book-knowledge he acquires. 

One great obstruction in India to the Social Intercourse — 
which our young students arc in great need of — is Caste. We 
have nothing of its pernicious influences m this privileged 
lahd. Wealth, pride of ancestry and blood, the very basis 
on which Indian society rests, go for little in an English 
University. 

And another advantage which an English University 
Education has over the Indian must not be left out of con- 
sideration, and that is this — a student here can choose his 
own branch of study, and pursue it to his highest limit. If 
he is mathematical he need only go to Cambridge, that ancient 
seat of learning so well known throughout the world for its 
mathematics. If fond of languages, Oxford, with all its 
classical intellects, will be the place suited for him. In fact 
England provides the best Education in any and eVery branch 
of study. The Law Student can do no better than join one 
of the Inns of Court, which has turned out some of the ablest 
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of English Lawyers. And then again London, with its several 
hospitals and the splendid staff of medical professors, affords 
the best place for the Medical Student. 

It is needless to enlarge upon tlie advantages which 
English Universities possess over the Indian. We are glad 
to find English ^University Education is being appreciated 
more now. Let us only hope that more Indian students who 
have the means and the ability will come and partake of this 
grand treat. 

It will not be out of place here to see how far Indian 
students have distinguished themselves in English Univer- 
sities. We must remember this one thing ; most of those who 
come over to England for their education are not the best 
type of the clever and industrious students of India, those are 
to be found among the poorer classes, who cannot afford to 
pay for an English Education. Eut, leaving this out of con- 
sideration, there are*various other disadvantages for the Indian 
student. First of all, he must possess a moderate knowledge 
of the English Language before he makes up his mind to 
stay here ; and then, again, there is the climate, which is 
utterly different from that of India. To the Indian the 
English winter is very trying, and some time elapses before 
he gets accustomed to it.) 

Putting aside these disadvantages, which really go against 
making any just estimate of the merits of Indian students, 
yet we are proud to say that in the principal Universities of 
^England and Scotland they liave distinguished themselves 
fairly well. First, let us take the two old Universities of 
England — Oxford and Cambridge. Indian students, as a 
rule, do not go to Oxford because of the great amount of 
classics required there. A youth who comes from India 
hardly knows anything of either Latin or Greek. Most of 
the students who enter Oxford or Cambridge are obliged to 
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get up tlieir Latin and Greek ivitliin six months. It is a fact 
that one Indian student who entered Cambridge had to jump 
from Wordsworth’s Greek Primer to JEschylus and Euripides. 
Those, however, who have prosecuted their studies there have 
not done badly at all. late Indian candidate who suc- 
ceeded in the Indian Civil Service Examin^idh had also the 
honour of securing a good mathematical scholarship, which 
he was obliged to give uj), because he had to return to India 
after two years. 

Cambridge is better suited for the Indian student than 
Oxford, because more mathematics is studied there. More- 
over, the Entrance or the Previous Examination has been 
made very much easier for natives of India since last year. 
They can take up either Sanskrit or Arabic instead of Greek. 
To see an University like Cambridge make special provisions 
for Indian students is certainly a matter to be proud of.^ 
This shows that English Universities are ready to welcome 
young students from our land. 

At Cambridge, the highest degree which has hitherto been 
taken by a native of India is that of a 17th Wrangler. 
Although this is not considered anything remarkable, yet it 
must be remembered that Mr. A. M. Bose, who had the 
honour of securing this place, was studying law at the same 
time, and it is quite probable that his legal studies must have 
at least, to some extent, interfered with his mathematical 
work. 

The Indian students who have belonged to the London 
University have done just as well as the Cambridge ones. 
All the degrees, whether in Law, Arts, Medicine or Science, 
which this University can confer, have been taken by theuk 
Even the degree of Doctor of Science has been obtained by a 

m 

* W« are informed that changes in the same dii'ection are under con- 
sideration at Oxford.— El). 
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Bengali A few years ago the best Sfoology Exhibition in 
connection with this University was given to an Indian. 

At Edinburgh, also, some distinctions have been won by 
natives of India. Most of the students who have belonged 
to this University have been Medical or Natural Science 
students. Natural Science, as a rule, is not liked much by 
Indian students, but even in this a few have excelled. I need 
only allude to the gentleman who, a few years ago, carried off 
pne of the difficult Science Fellowships in that University, 

I^his is not the place to speak of those who have taken 
up Law, although it is quite evident they have acquitted 
themselves as well in that branch of study as in anything 
elsa "While We are proud to speak of the honours hitherto 
-won by Indian students, notwithstanding all the disadvantages 
in their way, yet we feel quite sure that more can be and will 
be done soon. 

Throughout the whole country of India, among rich and 
poor, there is now a greater longing for Education than there 
has been in any period of her history. Tliose who believe 
that Education is the chief means, if not the only means, by 
whicffi a country can be improved, will never fail to lay hold 
of this instrument. Let us not at the same time, in obtaining 
higher Education for the select few, neglect the Education of 
the masses; for it is only where the masses are educated that 
we can expect to bring India to a higher social state. 

I. — CAAIBBIDOE. 

Oxford and Cambridge are the oldest Universities of 
England, and they are looked upon as being the leading ones* 
idso. Some of the greatest intellects which England has 
produced have belonged to these ancient Universities. I 
think it better to speak of Cambridge first, because there are 
more Indian students in it than at Oxford, and moreover a 
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great deal ^rhich will be said as regards the expenses of a 
Cambridge course will do for Oxford also. 

This University, as is well known to all, is renowned for 
mathematics just as Oxford is for classics. But mathematics 
is not the only subject which a student can take up, he may 
if he likes devote his whole University car8er*to any one of 
the following subjects : — Theology, Mathematics, Moral 
Science, Natural Science, Law, Medicine, Semitic or Indian 
Languages. 

At Cambridge, like many other Ei^lish Universities> 
there are two sets of students, those who study for Honours 
and those who try to get a “poll” or an ordinary degree. 
Both these sets of students after passing the ’necessary 
Ex am inations get their degree of Bachelor of Arts, but in 
order to obtain a Bachelor’s degree here as well as at Oxford 
it is indispensably necessary (1) to reside for a certain period 
as undergraduate in the University itself, and (2) to be a 
member of one of the Colleges, or to become what is called 
a non-collegiate student 

•The period of residence is measured by terms. There are 
three terms in each year, the Michaelmas or October term, 
the Lent term and the Easter or May term. A student who 
wishes to take his degree in Honours' can do so after residing 
three years, that is, after keeping nine terms. But one who 
intends taking a “ poll ” or an ordinary degree can do so after 
two years and a half, which is the shortest time. The 
Academic year commences with the October term, and it is 
only in this term that many, especially those intending to 
study for Honours, enter the University. 

Now, to come to the Examinations required for a degree* 
here. Every student, whether going in for Honours or not, 
must pass an examination called the Previous, or more com> 
monly the Little-go. This examination consists of two parts, 
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1., Classics; II., Mathematics. The Classical Examination 
consists generally of set subjects in Greek and Latin, id 
addition to which is giyen a general paper on Latin and 
Greek Accidence, and one of the four Gospels in the original 
Greek also forms part of this examination. Natives of India 
substitute either Arabic or Sanskrit for Greek, but they must 
take up Latin. The Sanskrit and Arabic texts appointed each 
yeM are not of a.veiy difficult character. Generally a portion 
of the stories of Nala and Sakuntala in Sanskrit is chosen, and 
a part of the Koran and Wright’s Beading Book in Arabic. 

The mathematical part is of a very . elementary kind. 
Arithmetic, Algebra, including Equations and Euclid, books 

1., iii and vL Students for Honours have to undergo an addi- 
tional examination in Mathematics, which takes in a little 
Mechanics, Higher Algebra as far as the Progressions, and 
Trigonometry as far as the solution of Triangles. The ques- 
tions are of a veryelementaiy character. 

After passing this Examination the Honour men have no 
further Examinations, except the Final one for their degrees, 
which is exclusively on the special branch they take up. • It 
is difficult to say what standard of proficiency is required in 
an Honour Examination, but a student must certainly bo 
remarkably well up in his subject if he wants to get a first 
class, a mere smattering|will not do. The final Examination 
for an Honour degree is generally known as the Tripos (the 
origin of this word is rather doubtful ; some say it is becau'se 
the examination has got three classes). 

It will not be out of place here to say something as 
regards the Mathems.tical Tripos, which is one of the most 
important of Cambridge Examinations. This Examination 
comprises nearly the whole range of Mathematics. It occu- 
pies eight days in all, the first three days daring which the 
candidates are examined in the elementary subjects, being 
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separated by au interval of a week from the other five, in 
which the higher and more difficult parts of Mixed Mathema- 
tics come in. After the three days’ examination a list of 
successful candidates is published, and only these are allowed 
to appear for the other five days. The final list is published the 
last Saturday in January, the names of successffil candidates 
being distributed into three classes, which are headed Wrang- 
lers, Senior Optimes and Junior Optimes ; the highest 
Wrangler is called the Senior Wrangler. Some of the ablest 
men, whose works are well known throughout India, have 
had the distinguished honour of having been Senior Wranglers, 
sucli os Airey, Cballis, Stokes, Cayley, Adams, Parkinson, 

Todhuuter, lle.saut, Tait, Ponth and others. 

♦ 

The “ poll ” men, that is, those who wish to take the 
ordinary degree, have to pass two examinations after the 
Previous or Little-go. The first is what is called the General- 
Examination, niid the regular students who do not fail in their 
Previous at the proper time, go in for this examination a 
year after the Little-go. It is very much the same as the 
Previous, Avith very little in addition. The subjects are the 
following : — Tlie Acts of the Apostles in the original Greek,, 
one of the Greek Classics, one of the T^tin Classics, Algebra 
(as far as Quadratics including Professions), Elementary 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics. Then comes the Special Exami- 
nation, which is the Final, a year after the General ; ohly 
three papem arc set, and the candidate can lake up any one 
of the following subjects : — Theology, Moral Science, Law, 
Mechanics, and Applied Science or Music. The questions are 
of a very elementary nature, and any student with ordinary 
abilities will find no difficulty in obtaining a Cambridge “Poll’' . 
degree, and here it must candidly be confessed that the Indian 
course for a B.A. is far higher than wdiat Cambridge requires 
for a “poll” or an Ordinary degree, and we must certainly givo^ 
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more credit to a student getting through his Indian Exami>- 
nation tlian the Cambridge “ poll.” ’ ' . 

We have said enough of the Examinations^ and no'w^ to 
come to the Colleges and expenses of a College course. 
There are altogether seventeen Colleges affiliated to this Uni- 
versity, the}^* may be enumerated as follows : — St. Peter’s, 
Clare, Pembroke, GonvQle and Caius, Trinity Hall, Corpus 
Christi, King’s, Queen’s, St. Catherine’s, Jesus, Christ’s, St. 
John’s, Magdalene, Trinity, Emmanuel, Sidney Sussex and 
Downing. It is needless to give any detailed accounts of each 
College, admission to all of these except Trinity can be bad 
without any Examination (even the Examination at Trinity 
is not a very difficult one, it is about the'same as the Previous 
or Little-go). The expenses arising through joining a College 
are greater than those of being a non-collegiate student, 
because the latter can do without paying fees which come 
heavily upon those who join the Colleges. It has been 
hitherto found very difficult to make any definite estimate of 
what a three years’ course at Cambridge is likely to cost. 
.After all much depends on the student himself. 

We may roughly divide the expenses into three parts, — 
1, feesj 2, cost of living; 3, extras. Kow, the following 
is what a student is likely to spend in fees alone before he 
becomes a graduate. Though the fees vary in several col- 
leigds yet the difference is not much, and we give the average 


items : — „ 

8a 

Caution money 15 0 

Admisaion fees .. 4 0 

Matriculation fee 5 0 

Previous Examination fees . . • • • . • • 2 10 

* Tdition (College) . . . . • • , • • • . . 50 0 

Degree fee to the University . • • • • • • 7 0 

Jlitto to the College, , . • , . « . , . 8 0 

Total £86 10 
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This does not include private tuition and lecture fees. 
Although several of the lectures come under the head of 
tuition, yet a few; sueh for instance as the lectures of profes- 
sors, he has to pay for separately, 90 let us make the amount 
nearly JEIOO. The charge for private tuition is fixed and 
comes to £8 a term, and if he has a private tuAor the whole 
year, which a student studying for honours must of necessity 
have, it would come to £36 a year, or £108 for three years. 
Thus we see in fees and tuition alone he would have to spend 
about £200 (108 + 100 ) during his course. 

2. To come to the next set of expenses, viz., cost of living. 
A student can either have rooms in College or be a lodger 
outside, the latter would be little less. We give a rough 
average estimate of what is likeTy to be spent in each case in 
one year : — 


In CoUetje Rooms, 

£ 8 . 

XIooms (rent) 15 0 

Attendance, taxes, &c, . . 8 0 

Coals •*$ 10 

Ooltege payments . . . . 3 0 

Cost of living for three 

terms 30 0 

Laundress 5 0 


Total .... £04 10 


I 71 Lodgings^ 

£ 8 . 

Rooms, including attend- 
ance 20 0 

Coals . . . . , . • • . • 3 10 
College payments . . . . 2 0 

Cost of living for three 

terms 30 0 

Laundress 5 0 


Total .... £60 10 


Now, to £64 10s. we must add about £20 for the furniture, 
because when a student is in College he is obliged to furnish 
his own rooms. The above items do not include what a 
student spends during the long vacation, which is about eight 
weeks. The usual amount then spent is £20 besides tuition,, 
whjeh we have included in the fees above. Thus we find that in 
College rooms he spends about £84 a year and in lodgings 
£80; that comes to about £250 in College and £240 in 
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lodgings (for the three years’ course). To the former, adding 
£20 for the furniture, we get the follovdng figures : — 


In College ibomB £370 

In lodgings £240 

3. The third sort of expenses which we caUed extras may 
come under tUle following heads : — 

Tiavelling expenses . . £5 

Pocket money * 10 

Grocers' end booksellers' Inlis 15 

Extra expenditure, such as omamonts for the 

room, amusements, subscriptions, &c. . . 30 

Total £60 

That will amount to £150 in tlu'ce years. 17ow, summing up 
the whole we find for, — *■ 

(1) Fees and tuition £300 

(3) Cost of liring, including rooms, attend- 
ance, &c., in College £370, in lodging 
£340, making an average of £360 . . 360 

(:i) Extras, including books 160 

Total £000 


A student, if he is economical, can manage with £500, 
but with £600 he ought to get on comfortably. But, again, 
vre must remember that this does not include what he is 
likely to spend out of Cjambridge during the vacation. The 
average number-of wee^s he can be at Cambridge is between 
SO and 40, so he must manage to be out at least 15 weeks. 
Now allowing -on an average of 35s. a week for board and 
lodging, elsewhere he will have to S 2 )end about £25 a year, 
which will come to £75 for three years. Besides this we 
must allow something for his travelling to see the country,, 
let us roughly estimate it as £25 and make the amount £100. 
Thus we see for a three years’ course in Cambridge, every- 
thing included, tlie whole cost would come to somewhera. 
between £600 and £700. 
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There is one way of managing it cheaper, that is by being 
a Non-Collegiate or Unattached Student ; in that case £300 
will do instead of £500, and a Cambridge course could easily 
be 'finished with something between £400 and £500. But 
the best part of a student^s life in Cambridge is the College 
life ; we have nothing which comes up to it in* India, and it 
is certainly a grand treat for an Indian student. If he does 
not intend joining any College it would be much better if he 
joins an University like London or Edinburgh. 

Several of the items given above may not be quite accurate, 
bill at the same time they are not taken at landom. Most of 
tlie steady-working undergraduates manage their University 
course within these amounts. 

We must certainly say something about the Scholarships 
here. Both the University and the Colleges encourage 
students, especially those taking up Classics or Mathematics, 
hy granting Scholarships and Exhibitions. Some of these are 
very good, ranging from £30 to £2»D0 a year. In all the 
Colleges, according to the new system, there are now Open 
Scholarships, which can be competed for before entering the 
UniversiW. They are mostly given for Classics and Mathe- 
matics. The Classical £.xamination consists of translation, 
by .sight, of Latin and Greek authoii^, papers on Accidence 
and History of Latin and Greek Literature. The Mathe- 
matical Examination generally takes in the following s'uh- 
jects : — 

Euclid (all), Algebra (including the Binomial Tiieorem), 
Trigonometry, Geometrical Conics and Analytical Conics, 
Statics and Dynamics; in some Colleges Dillercntial and 
Integral Calculus in addition. A few Colleges, like Christ’s* 
and Trinity, give scholarships for natural science. Semitic 
and Indian languages, are also encouraged in Christ’s and 
Queen’s. Full particulars as regards the University Scholar- 

i. 2 
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ships Prizes, and detailed accounts of the various Examina- 
tions and Colleges, will be found in any Cambridge Calendar. 
Here we must bring this to a close. The Indian student may 
prefer London, Edinburgh, or any other University to this ; 
but he will find no place like Cambridge or Oxford, where he 
may enjoy, '^frhat is commonly spoken of by the men there, a 
thorough Varsity life! 

S. Satthianadhan. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge* 

P.S. — The information given here is meant especially for 
students in India who, as a rule, do not know anything about 
Cambridge. 1 have dwelt also on the Examinations, because 
1 know people there thijak that they can get a degree here for 
almost anything, without knowing that there are two sects of 
students. Honour and Ordinary. Several of the Missionaries 
who have only taken ordinary degrees give a very poor idea 
of Cambridge. 

[The aloce calculatmis appear to he carefully reckoned, Irt 
a larger margin had letter he allowed. Doctor's hills and oih.r 
accidental expenses should he considered, — Eu.] 


PEOVEljtBS IN THE ZENANA. 
k 

The following proverbs have been collected by Rev. James 
Long, and he requests co-operation from those who have paid 
attention to the subject. The last set that he contributed to 
this Journal appeared in our April number ; — 

PROPER MEANS NECESSARY TO THE END. 

Tehtgu , — Qod gives food, but does he cook it and put it in the 
mouth ? 

Can your house be burnt down with hot water ? 
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By digging and digging the truth is discovered. 

When the field was sown without being idoughed it yielded 
without being reaped, i,e. it yielded nothing. 

•Chinese. go home and make a net than go down the 
river and desire to get fishes. 

No one can sew without a needle, no one can row without 
water. * 

A dry finger cannot lick up salt. 

Jifghan . — Though God is almighty he sends not rain in a clear 
sky. 

Tariish. — Don’t descend into a well with a rotten rope. 

What can a stout ox do with a bad plough ? 

Knowledge is not acquired in a feather bed. 

Who desires the rose must also consent to the thorn. 
Knowledge is not gained on a bed of roses. 

Human. — God help us, but don’t lie oa your back, 

A good head has one hundi^ed hands. 

Talmud . — If a man does not go after wisdom it does not come to 
liim. 

EVILS OF THE fONUUE. 

Modern Greek. — The tongue has no bones, yet it breaks bones. 

Afghan. — May you never eat that* leek which will rise up in 
• your own throat, i.e, eat your own words. 

"Turkish, — The tongue kills more than the sword. 

Two ears to one tongue, therefore hear twice as much as 
you speak. ^ 

A laden ass brays not. / 

Chinese. — A word once spoken an army'of chariots cannot (wer- 
tako it. 

Urdu. — ^You might hold the hand that strikes you, but you 
cannot hold the tongue. 

Persim , — A bad word is like the sound of a dome. 

Aral, — The heart is the treasury of the tongue. 

MEEKNESS. 

Persian , — A pleasant voice brings a snake out of his hole. 

Turkish. — One drop of honey catches more bees than a ton of 
vinegar. 
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Tread not on a sleeping snake. 

Have ill life the force of a lion, the sagacity of an elephant 
aiid the sweetness of the lamb. 

CMnese , — Ho who rouses a sleeping tiger exposes himself to- 
Larm. 

Stir not^the fire with a sword, i.e, provoke not by anger. 

Syrian. — Shut your door and you will not fear an enemy, 
silence id the remedy against calumny. 

Jinssian . — Good greeting softens a cat. 

Aral, — Silence is the remedy for anger. 

ANGER, 

Teluyu , — Getting angry with a rat and setting a house on fire. 

Bengali. — Catting off one’s nose to hinder another’s journey. 

His anger exploded like gunpowder. 

Malay, — Auger has no eyes. 

Moder^h Grccl '. — ^Anger is the last that grows old. 

Aral, — Three things are only known in the following waj' — a 
hero in war, a friend in necessity, and a wise man in 
anger. 

Auger is the fire of the heart. 

Bengali , — Should an angry man retire even to the forest there 
is no peace for him. 

Tchtgn , — A man ignorant of his own powers and those of his 
opponent, blustering in wrath, is like a bear perform- 
ing the torch-dance, i,€, in which of course he will be 
burnt. , I 

LITTL^ SINS BECOME BIG ONES. 

Singhalese , — The tree which (when young) you could have nipped 
off with your nail you cannot afterwards cut with your 
axe. 

Modem Grech, — A, little bait catches a large fish. 

Urdn . — It is a sin whether you steal eesamum or sugar. 

Tamil . — Though the thorn in the foot be small yet stay and ex- 
tract it. 

Chinese . — To spare a swelling till it becomes an ulcer. 

Malay. — One x>lece of arsenic suffices to kill a thousand crows. 

Tclugu . — To look at it it is like a musk rat, but to dig into walls^ 
it is a bandicoot. 
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PATIENCE. 

‘.Turkish , — The tree falls not at a single stroke. 

Patience is the key to joy. 

We mount the ladder step by step. 

By patience grape juice becomes wine and the mulberry 
leaf satin. 

With zeal and patience the mouse pierces a plank. 

We always make advance, says the tortoise, ie, slow but sure. 
JLrahic , — Many locks are 0{)ened by patience. 

The noisy cat catches nothing. 

It may be a fire, to-moiTow it will be ashes. 

Persian, — Patience is a tree whose root is bitter, but its fruit 
very sweet. 

Bengali — Pull the ear, the head follows. 

Having a firm hold on all sides, m^^unt the horse. 

.jRus&tan, — The dog barks, the wind carries it away. 

Afghan, — When a stone is stirred in filth the stench increases. 
Malabar, — By running in the boat do we come to land. 

Tamul. — Will the barking dog catch game ? 

TE^riTATiON ra evil. 

Tanml , — Can cotton and fire be stored together ? 

.If butter be put near fire it is difficult to prevent its molting. 
Chinese. — He dressed in leaf-made clothes going to put out a 
fire is in danger. 

It is not beauty that beguiles men, men beguile themselves. 
Leisure breeds evil desires. | 

Persian, — Where there is much fire the elephant’s foot slips. 

To hang up the grapes in the house of a bear. 

Arab. — When the eye does not see the heart does not grieve. 

You are not safe from a fool so long as he has a sword. 
Turkish,— devil tempts most men, but the idle man tempts 
the devil. 

Tlie heart is a child, it desires what it sees. 

Bitssian, — Guilty is the wolf that has eaten the sheep ; 

Not guiltless is the sheep that has got into the woods. 
Telugii , — Getting on the roof of a thatched house and whirling 
a firebrand. 
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Putting your head in an oil press and saying, the favor of 
Yishnu be on me, ».r. tempting Providence. 

Having put the lamp in the wind, he prays, ‘^Oh God, 
show thy power.*’ 

Shut up the five senses that your room might be en- 
lightened, close up the senses to evil to let in 
spiritual light. 

Turlkh , — He who fears the fire shuns the smoke. 

Aralic. — ^It is only the wise man despises himself ; 

It is 'only the fool trusts his own judgment. 

In a little chink is great misfortune, i.e. the little chink of 
the door out of which the women peej). 

Afghan , — "When edged tools are used blood foDows. 

The sword is tested by examination; the arrow by dis- 
charging it. 

Afyhav . — Shoes are tested on the foet, a man in a row. 

2\irld^7f . — If 3*011 wish to keep company with the wolf have the 
dog near. 

Cmi -^rese. — Go to the wilderness j’ou cannot escape fleas. 

Arcl . — The thief for a year did not shear the sheep, ke, there 
was no opportunity'^ 

lievgalL — The heron a saint in appearance until the fish comes. 

Afghan , — The cat is a dervish until he finds milk near him. 

MAllRIAGE KELATION.S. 

Aralic, — Y"omen are parts cut out of men. 

Chinese , — Husband and wife in perfect accord 

Are like the m(iaic of the harp and lute. 

, A good man will noi beat his wife ; 

A good dog will not worry a fowl. 

JJadaga . — If y’ou yoke a buffalo and an ox together, the one will' 
push for the swamp and the other for the hill. 

Arolir . — A mule j'oked with horses, 

Fenian , — Tied by the neck, i,c, married to a bad woman. , 

A bad wife is a tree growing on the wall, i,c, liko the fig 
tree which undermines the wall by its roots. 

Emsian , — A wife is not a guitar, ke, which having done playing 
with you hang it on the wall. 

Tclagv , — Tho house is small and the wife like a monkey. 

Chit ■rfifi , — A widow is a rudderless boat. . 
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DEEDS NOT WORDS, 

Afghan. — Who loves labors. 

Sweet words, empty hands. 

Your mouth a sweet ];)luo3, your hand a thorn bush. 

Urdu. — A lofty shop but tasteless sweetmeats. 

Kindness, but no milk. 

' t 

Turhish. — Though they are brothers their pockets are not sisters. 

To speak of honej^ will not make the mouth sweet. 

Bengali. — By words he softens .tho minds, but words will not 
soften the rice. 

— It is not by saying IJoneVt honey, that sweetness comes 
into the mouth. 

Gallic. — It is not the nodding of the head that makes the boat 
to row. 

Telugu. — His words leap over forts, his feet do not cross the 
threshold. 

Great words but small measure. 

Btmian.^yLoxiy counsellors, few helpers. 

Teliigu. — If you do not ask mo for fopd and raiment I will care 
for you as my own child. 

Canareee. — Knowledge consisting of words is an earthen vessel 
with holes. 

CMncfse . — We do not cook rice by babbling. 

LOVE MELTS EVEN ENEMIES. 

Xamul. — The rock not, moved by a lever of iron will be opened 
by the root of a green tree. | 

Chinese. — The more we approach an enemy the more tho tigers 
of the heart become lambs. 

Turlcish . — Provoke the bees the}’ only sting. 

Aral . — Punish your enemy by boneQting him. 

The generous can he known by his eyes as the horse’s age 
by its teeth. 

i?/w«/h«.-^Love will teach even a priest to dance. 

Sweet words break the bones. 

Broad and salt humble eveA a robber. 

Sadi . — Tho sharp sword will not cut soft silk. 

By gentleness you may lead an elephant by a hair. 
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OLD AGE. 

Hoary hairs are death’s messengers. 

The gravity of old age is fairer than the flower of youth. 
Chinese, — In clothes we value novelty : in men old age. 

A wall is cracked and lofty, its fall must be speedy. 

Afghan, — Oh ! grey beard, thou eatest earth, %,$, money to an 
old Diau is as useless as earth. 

The ass has grown old and did not recognise his master’s 
house* 

Arahie,^The cat became blind but still was hankering after mice. 
Bengali, — Plastering an old hut with clay and cow dung, ie, 
passing off a vile article as excellent. 

THE DEAD. 

Bengali, rain never streams up the thatch. 

The milk once drawn never enters the cow’s dug again. 
Afghan, — My father died and his fever endc^d, i,€, death settles 
all accounts. 

Clwme, — The roots of an old tree in the earth you may find, 

But a dead man is fully cut off from his kind. 

JfaJabar , — Can you draw out the water that has once been ab- 
sorbed by a piece of iron ? 

Tamul . — If rice be spilt it may be gathered up, but can water ? 
Chinese, — Withered trees in spring burst forth afresh, but men 
cannot be young twice. 

Japanese , — The flower returns nut to the branch. 

Plowors on a dead trie. 

I 

AFFLICTION KEItNES AS THE FIKE DOES SIL^^BR. 

Tani'i ^. — Rape seed and sugar cane are profitable when crushed. 
Baghntanse. — Iron by rust becomes soft, why not the soul by 
grief ? 

Bolish , — He who does not understand how to pray learns it 
when he goes to sea. 

Chinese, — Though the screen be torn its form is still preserved. 

• Though the good man be in want his virtue still 

remains. * 

Afghan. — Though the cloud be black white water falls from it, 
sir. a silver lining to the cloud. 
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NO ONE PERFECT. 

Turhhfi, — 'VV'ho seeks a friend without a fault remains without a 
friend. 

Arab . — A good horse will stumble, a good knife will be blunted. 

Bbngali, — Ink spots may be removed by washing, natural dis- 
position only death. 

Japanese . — ^The teeth sometimes bite the tongue, i.e. the best 
iViends wiU sometimes fall out. 

Chinese. — There are straight trees on the mountaans, no straight 
men in the world. 


THE LUyaUR PROCESSION AT HYDERAPAD 
(IJECCAN). 


Ill the course of a thirty years’ experience in India, during 
which time I have travelled, I may say, through the length 
-anti breadth of the land, I have been favoured with opp^rtu- 
uiiies of witnessing many sights, some, perhaps, never to be 
surpassed elsewhere in tlie imposing grandeur of their appear- 
ance, otliers never to be equalled in their grotesqueness and 
^ibsurdity. India is essentially a place for extravagant display. 
Western civilization looks down wutii a certain amount of 
contempt upon ostentatious show of any kind, and though 
there was a time wdien the rank and dignity of a person 
were indicated by the juiinber or the magnificence of Iiis 
retinue, it is now the fashion to consider a quiet and unpre- 
tentious denieanour as both dignified and possessing the true 
ring of gentility. The oriental mind, on the contraiy, revels 
in beifig the cynosure of many eyes. It scorns to hide its 
light under a bushel ; it will rejoice in public ; it will weep 
in public; it will engage, unmoved, in the most solemn 
ceremonies before the gaze of thousands ; it will, wifeh 
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equal indiSerence, permit itself to be connected with proceed- 
ings in themselves ridiculous, so long as it forms the centre 
of attraction. Need we wonder at the numerous feasts and 
festivals of the Hindus and Mahomedans^ their thousand and 
one fairs, their countless processions — the w'edding party 
marching throftgh the streets, with drums beating, elephants^ 
camels, horses gaily caparisoned following in the train, the 
wedding gifts ‘ostentatiously displayed, and everything done 
to allow the people as it were a share in their rejoicing ; or 
the funeral cortege slowly Avending its waj", friends and 
relatives following on foot, giving audible vent to their 
feelings, while the attendants, seated on elephants, distribute 
right and left silver and copper coins, or loaves of bread, 
getting together a sea of lieads from the house of mourning 
to the place of burial, or burning. Apart from the sanctions 
of religion, there cannot be much doubt in all these ob- 
servances, and chiefly those of a festive nature, the desire to 
see and be seen forms no small element. And yet these 
public displays, Ijowever much opposed to Europeau ideas, 
do not jar on the feelings as much as might perhaps be ex- 
pected. The mind, unconsciously, takes the surrounding cir- 
cuaistances into consideration, the liabits of the people, their 
inodes of thought, tlieirHove for the gay and the gorgeous, 
the genuine interest with which they enter into what they 
miglft at the time be engaged in — add to wduch the many 
accessories they bring to their aid to enable them to present 
what in their eyes is a pleasing .spectacle. In the midst of 
the civilization of ‘Europe, the Lord Slayer's show in London 
appears grotesque and puerile ; but transfer it to an oriental 
clime, where the imagination likes to roam unfettered, it 
might perhaps be the means of affording intense gratiflcatioii 
to the ^people there, even Englishmen w’ould look upon it 
w’ith indulgent eyes. 1 have known them to gaze with nd- 
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miration on many a spectacle peculiarly oriental, or be in- 
terested in scenes where the ridiculous element greatly pre- 
dominated. 

But the procession, which is the subject of this paj)er, 
was unique in its way. It had many of the elements which, 
under different circumstances and eliminated oT its ridiculous 
features, 'svould have rendered it imposing and stately ; but 
seen as it -was, the impression left on the mind was not 
altogether agreeable. H^^dcrabad, it might be remarked, is 
tlie capital of the Nizam’s territories, the first native stale in 
India, whose Minister, Sir Salar Jung, came to England a few 
years ago, having been invited over by ITis Royal Higliiiess 
the Prince of AVales. The Liingur is a festival peculiar to 
Hyderabad, and though it is usually celebrated in the month 
of Molivrram,'^ it is in no way connected with that tragic 
event which is comrnemoi’ated by solemn and devotional 
exercises in tli^s month. A short account of its origin may 
nr»t, perhaps, be uniiiteresliug. 

About three hundred years ago the young Sultan, Abdoolah 
Ivootub Shah, was out for an evening ride on an elephant, 
which was newly caught and but imperfectly trained for use. 
Wfiile the royal party wus passing through a thicklj^-plautcd 
garden the elephant suddenly disapfeared, to the great con- 
sternation of the Sultan’s atlendantti, and, as was afterwards 
discovered, took the nearest road to the jungles. The mother 
of Abdoolah, distracted with grief and the dread iliat some 
accident might befal him, made a vow that, should the 
elephant bring back her son, she would cau.^e a gulden Lnnrjur 
or chain to be made, wdiicb she w'oukl place round the 
elephant’s neck and take him in procession to the Hoomner- 

* Moharnnn, The name of the first month in the Mahometan caleiulari^ 
held sacred on account of the murder of Hoosciu, sou of Ah, one of the 
Imams, to comineinorate uhich solunm and inouruful pioc-essions are held. 
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i-alum, the grave of a noted Maliouiedau saint. It is said 
that after a month and three days, and during the time of the 
Mohurrurn feast, the elephant returned, and the young prince 
was restoied to the arms of his sorrowing mother. This lady, 
in fulfilment of her vow, ordered a chain of gold, S84oz. in 
weight, to be made, which was put round the elephant’s neck, 
and a grand procession* being forined took its way to the 
Hooscmce-i^lum^ where the chain %\as broken into pieces and 
distributed amongst the poor. Hu -h is the incident which 
gave rise to this festive processioi. which is annually cele- 
brated, and was, on the occasion 1 saw it, attended with un- 
usual pomp and splendour. Or inarily the Besident of 
Hyderabad, with the civil and luilitary officers from the 
cantomnents and a goodly nuin])i » of ladies, accept invita- 
tions to witness the sight; but in 1 S77 there was considerable 
eclat given by the presence of iIj * Commander-in-Chief of 
Her Majesty’s army in the Ma.iias rresideucy and three 
Italian noblemen who happened b? be passing through at the 
time. Additional efforts were thi Kdbre made to render the 
ceremony as imposing as possible. 

At about 1 p.m. the Minister Hyderabad and his distin- 
guished guests took their seats in tlu' javiliou, especially erected, 
for tliern in the main st;^ilt leadiu- from tho imlace, and on a 
given signal — the firing a coupl* d rockets— -the procession 
started, and was seen slowly wiij«i.rig its way up the street. 
The first to appear was the city -^ecutioner, who strangely 
headed the procession, why I was i. -ver able to ascertain; and 
then followed a stiong body of the }- dice force, city and subur- 
ban, about 1,200 in number. Tin t were neatly dressed in a 
.grpeu uniform and^presented a lliiO aj^pearance, though the 
suburban police did not appear to i e in as good a state of dis- 
cipline as their brethren of the cit^ . But what' appeared to me 
as rather strange, and certainly si. »..\/ing an indifference to the 
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safety of tlie people, was the fact that the whole body of the 
police force had been brought away to take pari in the proces- 
sion, and It tvould have been difficult for any person passing 
through the city to meet half-a-dozen policemen on the road, 
though the crowd numbered by thousands. As a matter of 
course, not only did free fights take place, bfit the crowd so 
blocked the way that the procession had often to stop three and 
four minutes at a time, ami it -was observed those taking part 
in it freely used a cuff here and a lack there to clear the way. 
The police had no sooner gone by than there appeared on the 
scene what really passes liescription. Of the many ancient 
cities of India Hyderabad is the most conservative, and still 
retains many of the customs and ' habits of barbarous times. 
Every individual, from the highest to the lowest, is here 
armed, not with one weajjon only, but with a number, and 
those again of various kinds. An >ther habit which is gradu- 
ally disappearing in British India is liere to be met with in 
all its intense disagreeableness. Au ordinary vioons/ier ('clerk) 
going to his oflice may lie seen conveyed in a palanquin, with 
at least a couple of men following him, one i>erhaps carrying 
a hookah (hubble-bublde) and the other a pornfan (betel- 
box) ; while a muiisvhdar (government pensioner) will have 
at least a dozen Rohillas armed to Wie teeth runniug behind 
his horse, or whatever saicarec (carriage) he might hap- 
pen to be in, with an attendant holding a huge urtibrella 
over his head. As to the nobles and chiefs who abound in 
Hyderabad, their dignity is never satisfied unless they keep 
a little army at home, the number of which denote.s, as it 
were, their muk and station in the eyes of the people. But 
besides these there are certain hereditary chiefs who keep .up 
each a body of 3,000 or 4,000 men, mostly Arabs, Seedees 
(Africans) and Rohillas, who are ostensibly retained on liehalf 
of the Nizam’s Government, and whose services can at any 
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time be cabled for on behalf of the state. These chiefs hold a 
position somewhat analogous to that of the great barons in 
England in the feudal ages. They are, of course, not inde- 
pendent, but are far too powerful to render implicit obedience 
to the state, with which they frequently come into collision. 
They have eadi laige jaghires (estates), from the revenues of 
which they keep up their little armies. On the Lungur day all 
the nobles, high and low, with their numerous retainers, take a 
part in the procession, some riding richly-caparisoned horses, 
•glittering with jewels and gems, others on stately elephants, 
with splendid and gorgeous houdahs. The chiefs in them- 
selves presented quite a gay Ond pleasing sight, but it was 
their ragged followers and retainers w'ho marred the effect of 
the whole procession, and involuntarily gave rise to the 
thought that in no country setting up any claim to civiliza- 
tion would a spectacle ot1(this kind be seen. For four houi-s 
there was simply a masp of heads : men, horses,’ elephants, 
•camels, mock tigers, all mixed up together; here a body of 
infantry marched past in a most disorderly manner, wearing 
the cast-off uniform of almost every British regiment, and led 
perhaps by an officer riding a little taf^ with an umbrella 
held over his head ; then came on the scene a band of 
Tariously-attircd sowar/a: (troopers), wdth their girdles stuffed 
with every kind of weapon conceivable, riding past recklessly, 
one, two, or three in a liiic, as suited their pleasure ; and now 
n hideous and unearthly noise attracted the attention of the 
sightseers, and what should it be but a band of Aiubs coming 
leisurely along cliautiug their monotonous war song, to be 
outdone only by a gang of ferocious-looking Seedees, who, with 
the sweat running ^own their face, came tearing along^madly 
■and dancing to the music of their own voices. And if the 
noise and din thus created be added, here and there the music 
proceedii^ from almost cveiy kind of instrament^ European, 
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Asiatic, or African, it will perhaps give some idea of the 
confusion and discordance that reigned supreme. The scene 
was laughable and grotdsr^ue in the extreme ; a great pity it 
should have been so, for the piocession cut down to half its 
length, and stripped of the unnecessarily large number of 
foreign mercenaries who took part in it, afforded all the con- 
stituents for forming a picturesque aud imposing spectacle. 

But before the people dispersed a real treat, after what 
they had gone through before, was in store for tliem, and this 
was furnished by the march past of the reformed troops of 
the Nizam’s Government. These number about ten thousand, 
and are officered by Europeans and Eurasians, and disciplined 
strictly according to European regulations. Preceded by the 
band of the African guards, who discoursed music which 
would not have offended oven the r^ost critical ear, came the 
Commander of the troops (formerly an officer of the Austrian 
army),. surrounded by a brilliant staff; and then followed, 
successively, regiments of cavalry a»d infantry and batteries 
of artillery, headed by their own bauds playing lively airs. 
It was, indeed^ a pleasing sight to see them mar% past at a 
.quick step, pausing just for a moment to present arms when 
they came opposite to the balcony, where sat the Minister of 
Hyderabad with his distinguished guests. 

A. N. 


REVIEW. 


Indian Fairy Talks. Collected and translated by Maive 

Stokes. Ellis and White, New Bond Street^ 1880. 

% • 
Tdis volume of fairy tales is a valuable product of an 

Anglo-Indian child’s idle hours with her native servants. 

We have often wondered what the ayahs hud to talk to their 
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charges about in the long hours in the verandahs and during 
their walks. In the story-telling East it is not wonderful 
that the telling of fairy tales should fill up some of such 
time. Still we suspect that Miss Stake’s experience is rather 
an exceptional one^ People ai*e so much afraid, rightly or 
wrongly, we believe often the latter, of native moral con- 
tamination that few mothers would encourage an ayah in 
telling stories to her child, and one who permitted it probably 
w^onld do so counting upon their being readily forgotten. 
We owe therefore special thanks to Mi’s. Stokes for her 
courage and confidence, and it is pleasant to find it was so 
well rewarded. Sirs. Stokes was evidently inclined to the 
study of folk-lore and faiiy tales, as is shown by tlie careful 
notes she has added to her daughter’s collection. The success 
of Miss Frere’s Old ^cecan JDaijs was proof how well 
worth digging was the niine of the fairy lore of India, and 
though we do not tliini tliis book has the charm of our old 
favourite, yet there is a simplicity and frank good faith about 
these stories which we are, sure will commend 'them to the 
cliildren for whom they are intended. 

The stories were told to Miss Stokes by two ayalis and a 
Muhammadan man servant. The latter is only responsible 
for two out of a total bf thirty, and they of small import- 
ance. These two, Moubo and The Wmdcrfxd Siorn, 
are ‘supposed to com0 from Lucknow, their peculiarity 
is that they have no particular beginning or end, they are 
continuous tales which once begun might go on indefinitely. 
They have too something, or at least The Mouse has, of 
the humour which appears in the Deccan Days, and which 
we miss greatly in the stories of Muiiiya.and Dukni. 

The Mmm is at once the most idiotic and wildly im- 
moral character, we ever remember to have met with in 
fiction, the only parallel in English literature being the 
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famous She ” wlio^“ went into the garden to cut a cabbage 
to make an apple pie/’ The mouse also goes to a garden 
for something to eat. There is a hedge of thorns round it 
which pierce his tail and he begins to cry. On his way 
out he meets a barber : 

**Tou muB^take out these thorns,” said he to tfie barber. 

I cannot/’ said the barber, " without cutting off your tail 
with my razor.” 

** Never mind cutting off my tail/’ said the mouse. 

The barber cut oflf the mouse’s tail. But the mouse was in a 
rage, he seized the razor and ran away with it. At this the poor 
barber began to cry, for he had no pice wherewith to buy another. 

The mouse rau on and on until at last he came to a country 
in which there were no knives or sickles to cut the grass with. 
Then the mouse saw a man pulling the grass out of the ground 
with his hands. t 

“ You will cut your hands,” said the mouse. 

There are no knives here,” said the man, so I must pull up 
the grass in this way.” 

‘‘ You must take my razor then,” said the mouse. 

Suppose your razor should break ? 1 could not buy you 

another/’ said the man. 

“Never mind if it does break,” paid the mouse. “I give it to 
you aa a present.” « 

So the man took the razor and begai^j.cutting the grass, and aa 
he was catting the razor broke. ^ 

“ Oh, why have you broken my razor,” said the mouse. , 

“ Did I not tell you it would break,” answered the man. 

‘The mouse snatched up the man’s blanket and ran off with it. 

And so be goes on through many like episodes. He 
always offers wliat he has with would-be generosity and ends 
by stealing something of greater value. Tims he becomes 
possessed of sugar-cane, sweetmeats, a herd of cows, a Baja’s 
bride, a number o£ women belonging to some jugglers and 
rope dancers, and ends by becoming so fot Uiat he cannot get 

L 3 
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through the door of his house. Here, os the story must end 
' eomewhere, he sends for a carpenter who cuts ofif some of 
his flesh to moke it easier, and then he dies. There is some- 
thing incomplete about it, as it ends by the restoration df all 
“ the things the mouse had carried away,” which were for the 
most part in* no condition to be any good to their owners. 
It surely must have been ill told by Karim, and in the 
original be rather a flue specimen of the continuous, many- 
tales-rnlled-into-one narrative of which the East produces so 
many. 

Most of Dukni’s tales have a different complexiou and 
belong to the catalogue of the gravely marvellous. It is not 
properly speaking a fairy world, though the word is occa- 
sionally used and we hear bf fairy rajas, and fairies who 
instruct the Monkey P/iflnee ; of supernatural machinery wo 
have enough and to sphre. There are plenty of Ilakshas — 
rapacious demons devouring men and animals. No story is 
at all complete without' -them. They can assume any form at 
will and work all the mischief of the narrative. Then to 
counteract these evil-working forces are the skill and courage 
of the heroes, fakirs with various miraculous gifts, and 
what the translator calls "God.” We would greatly have pre- 
ferred Mabadco, whon j we meet once, or any other name in 
Hindu mythology, but , Mrs. Stokes is careful to tell us that 
the story-tellers used t^ie word Khuda, which could only be 
naturally translated as it is. 

A couple of wild stories begin the volume. They are 
full of suns and moons, golden hair, frightful deaths and 
sudden resurrections, and seem to us among the weakest in 

book. Our sympathy is awakened first by some touching 
little animal stories. .It is interesting to Lave the nature of 
the coimection between tigers and cats carefully explained, 
also of the eternal enmity of cat and dog, and we read 
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without surprise how the wile and craft of the cat defeats the 
brute strength and simplicity of the dog. It is usually so 
everywhere, it must be so in the East. 

Foolisik Sackuli is an idiot story, where the idiot is 
not such a fool as he seems, and where we have something 
like a vindication of morality in the victory of the idiot son 
over the clever and unscrupulous mother. The great pecu- 
liarity of the idiot is that he always speaks the truth, whether 
to his own advantage or not, and believes everything that is 
said to him. 

In the Monkey Prince we have . a prince born in a 
monkey’s skin, but the bravest and best of his family. This 
is the pleasantest of Dukni’s stc^ies. The faithful wife 
Jahuran is a type of wholesome affectionate womanhood, who 
is in no way new to us in Eastern literature. 

We hear of the Man vjIio v^ent out to seek 7iis Fate. 
This he did not do without strong provocation. He was 
very poor and had a wife and twelve children and not a 
single rupee.’^ Even Oriental patience failed here, something 
must be done, and the man, whose name is never given, w’ent 
out into far countries to seek his fate that he might challenge 
it and perhaps mend matters. On Ms way he met an alli- 
gator with a " great burning in its stomach ” and a tiger with 
“ a bad thorn in his foot,” and he promised if he should find 
his fate to question it for their good also. 

At last ho came to his place where eyeiyone*s fate lives. The 
fates are stones, some standing and others lying on the ground. 

This is mine,” he said, it is lying on the ground, that’s why I 
am so poor.” So he took the thick stick he had in his hand and 
beat it, and beat it, and beat it, bat still it would not stir. As 
night was approaching he left off beating it, and God sent a soul 
into the poor man’s fate and it became a man, who stood looking 
at the poor man and* said, Why have you beaten me so much 
^‘IBccause you. were lying, and I am very poor, and at home my 
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wife and children are starving.’* ** Oh, things will go well with 
you now,** said the fate, and the man was satisfied. 

He then pi^ceeds to state the cases of the alligator and 
the tiger, and is advised how to help them out of their diffi- 
culties, and in gratitude they enrich him. It is tot verj^ easy 
to see what this is supposed to mean or teach, but we incline 
to believe that the cudgelling of the fate is an essential part 
of the story. It has an air of philosophy which is wanting in 
most of them. ‘ 

Loving Laili is interesting^ as a specimen of the vicis- 
situdes of popular legends. . One would have thought that 
Hindu story tellers Avould have avoided the legend of Laila 
and Majnun. It was n(k so, and a very curious muddle the^ 
have made of it. There are m^Chy touches of the famous story 
of Laila. How she loved at sight and for ever. How she 
moaned and wept for her beloved. How she lost her beauty 
in the search for him, and became ugly and shrivelled and 
decrepit. How that Ibve such as her’s was powerful for 
everything, all this "sve havei^ in metaphor or in the narrative. 
But Dukni’s Majinin is a very feeble creature, more , so 
than that of the Persian poets, which is saying a good deal,, 
for he is hardly a vigor6us person anywhere. Here he does 
stupid things, is forgetful and heedless, and at the end he and 
his wife are shut up iii a garden together for fear people 
should kiU him to get me fair one w liom lie is so manifestly 
incapable of protecting. 

The last of Dukni’s stories — The doing of tlio Sheikh Farid 
is hardly a story at all, but is a rambling .farrago of the 
marvellous. His Muhammadan name leads- us to expect 
something different from the rest of his fakir stories, but only 
one episode is characteristic, and it is probaTjly a genuine legend 
of the famous Sheikh. After one of his mighty deeds a villager 
thought he wwild go to him to learn to be a fakir too.” 
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So he went after Sheikh Farid and found him walking along 
the road, and he followed him. Now, Sheikh Farid knew at once 
what this man wanted, so as he passed a heap of clay bricks he 
said, Oh, God, let it be thy pleasure to give me power to turn 
these clay bricks into gold.” Instantly they became gold, and 
•Sheikh Farid walked on ; but the villager took up two of the 
bricks, and put one under each arm and then followed the Fakir. 
Suddenly Sheikh Farid turned round and said to him, You have 
two clay bricks under your arm.” The man looked, saw that it 
was true, and threw them away. The Sheikh Farid said to him, 
“ You steal bricks and yet wish to be a fakir ?” The man was 
ashamed, and went back to his village. 

This legend might have come direct from any of the numerous 
Muhammadan saintly biographies. 

Quite as far from the fairy tale proper is the first of 
Muniya's stories. It is simply another saintly legend, the 
saint this time being no less a person than Nanuk, the 
famous Guru of the Siklis. We are told of his dealings with 
a certain merchant’s wife. He first gives her a curious lesson 
about the transmigration of souls, ana then tells her how to 
outwit four angels who have been sent to carry away her 
husband’s soul. She lays them uiidir an obligation in the 
matter of sweetmeats, and they feel it is impossible to carry 
off her husband. The story is very curious, but it is hardly 
amusing, and not at all instructive. ' The, Buy with a Moon 
and a Star is one of the Cinderella class of storiek, of 
brilliancy under a cloud. lie has a moon on his forehead 
and a star on his chin. He is the son of a Eaja and a 
gardener’s daughter, who is hidden away at the time of his 
birth by some wicked step mothers. It is uncomfortable to 
tiiink how in the East step mother may be in the plural, but 
then on the other hand it does not actually presuppose the 
death of the mother. The gardener’s daughter lives, though 
her son is hidden and a stone is put iu his place. She is 
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made one of the palace servants and the king never speaks ta 
Iter. The boy’s life is saved successively by a dog, a cow and 
a horse, who aU adopt the same method of hiding him. The 
dog on first seeing him was delighted, and said “I will 
swallow him whole and hide him in my stomach.” This he 
did, and this la succession do Suri the cow and Katar the 
horse, the dog and cow falling victims to their faithfulness. 
They all cast him up from time to time, and look at him and 
rejoice at his beauty, and make fresh plans for securing his 
safety. Thus he is passed on from one to another. Katar 
the horse is his last guardian, and becomes his tutor. He 
tells the boy how that by twisting his ear his moon and star 
will be hidden and he will become a poor common man. In 
this guise he w’ooes and marries t]he princess, and in the end 
is restored to his beauty, his country, and h» father. The 
part played by the aniiials in this story is very noticeable. 
They are charming. Kitar the fairy horse is a splendid 
fellow, and wdll be a gi^fcat favorite 'with the children who 
read the book. PerliajJs the best of the latter stories, those 
of Muuiya, is the Bel Priiiccss, She is represented as. a 
pearl of womanhood, though she strikes us as wanting in 
character. She is wondrously beautiful, and fights suc- 
cessively through hardships and catastrophes enough to finish 
a dozen ordinary womeiij. But there is no finishing the hero 
or heroine of one of thes0 stories, so we are not anxious. She 
is far to seek and not easy to win. 

The seventh son of a raja is unmanied and is twitted by 
his brothers’ disagreeable wives, wdio say, " we think you will 
marry a B^l Princess.” Then he asks, “ what is a Bel Prin- 
cess ? ” and finally goes to seek for her. He has to go to the 
country of the fairies and demons, for which purpose he is 
made invisible by a friendly fakir. Then h^ finds the Bel 
fruit growing on a large Bel tree, and throws his fakir’s stick 
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at it and it falls, and lie rides away with it. Of course that is 
not the end of the difficulty, but the end comes after a time, 
when he reaches his father’s garden, and out of the fruit comes 
the most beautiful girl that ever was seen, so beautiful that 
the king’s son fainted when he saw her. That does not prove 
much, for these princes do faint a good deal, 'and it proved 
less than usual in this case, for as soon as he recovered he 
said to her, Princess, I should like to sleep for a little while 
for I have travelled for six months and am very tired.” So 
he slept and the princess sat by him. The want of devotion 
meets with its reward. A wicked W'oman entices the Bel 
Princess to a well and pushes her in and substitutes herself 
for her, and sits down b}'- the prince. The prince is stupid as 
well as inattentive. \ 

When he awoke and saw this ugly wicked woman instead of 
his B61 Princess, ho was very much surprised, and said to himself, 
a little while ago I liad a beautiful girl by me and now there is 
such an ugly woman. It is true she has on the clothes and the 
jewels my Bel Princess wore, bat she is ugly aud there is some- 
thing wrong with one of her eyes. What has happened to her 1 ” 
Then be said to this wicked woman, whom he took for his Bel 
Princess, “ What is the matter with you ? Has anything happened 
to yon ? Why have you become so ugly ? ” She answered, “ Till 
now I have always lived in a B6l fruit. ^Tt is the bad air of your 
country that has made me ugly and has hurt one of my eyes.” 

The prince “ was ashamed of her and very very sorry,” 
nevertheless ho determined to put a .good face upon it and 
marry her in &'i)ite of the comments of his friends, who remark 
frankly, *• Cau she be a B6l Princess, she is not at all pretty 
and she is not at all pleasant,” and who evidently think she 
was not worth going so far for. In the meanwhile the BtU 
Princess is not at all dead, she reappears as a lotus flower, a 
Bel fruit and a gardener’s daughter, and in this last form she 
goes through one of the wholesale magnified transformations 
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which Seem to be peculiar to the imaginations of Dukni 
and Muniya. Dukni has a parallel case in Phulmati Rani 
The girl was led away by the wicked woman’s servants to be 
killed in the jungle, but when they got there they said they 
could not kill her. The deed is finally her own : 

Then the ^rl took the knife into her own hand and cut out 
her two eyes^ and one eye became a parrot and other a Maim, 
Then she cut out her heart and it became a great tank. Her body 
became a splendid palace and garden, a far grander palace than 
was the king's palace ; her arms and legs became the pillars that 
supported the verandah roof, and her head the dome on the top of 
the palace. 

There seems to be sopiething in this of the cutting off the 
head and tail of the white.cat, lib results in l>er restoration 
to herself and lier husband. The two eyes as maina and 
parrot tell tales to each! other above the prince’s head as he 
rests after hunting in tpe fairy palace, and all comes right. 
The Bel princess is foui^l in an underground room on a golden 
bed “ reading a holy book, she did nothing else.” 

So the stories go on. There is much that is mai-vellous, 
and some things that are pretty in the remaining stories. 
The book should be useful to Indian children in want of an 
English reading book tii well as pleasant to English readers, 
and the excellent notes Should form something of an antidote 
to the wild fiction of Ahe stories. Unbridled imagination 
may go too far, and we have felt that the limit of our 
patience was more tliau once reached in this "volume. But 
those who do not care for the sfories cannot fail to be interested 
in Mr. Ralston’s scholarly introduction. 


Jessie E. Cadkll. 
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THE OXFOllD INDIAN INSTITUTE. 


The Oxford Indian Institute, for the establishment of 
which Professor Monier Williams has laboured during several 
years, was adopted by Convocation on the 1st of June of the 
present year, and a site in Oxford was granted. The scheme 
has now received a definite form, and we are glad to supply 
the following information as to the objects aimed at from the 
latest prospectus : — 

The Institute will be devoted to the concentration and 
diffusion of an accurate knowledge pf India and of subjects 
connected with our Indian Empire. It is intended to facilitate 
and encourage Indian studies of all kinds and to promote more 
united and systematic action in their prosecution. The building 
will therefore contain rooms for lecturers on Indian subjects ; a 
library of Indian manuscripts and boMcs, which will also serve 
as a reading-room and bo supplied with Indian periodicals and 
newspapers ; a typical museum of objects illustrating the 
natural history of India and the religious and social life of its 
inhabitants. 

Although a principal aim of the l,nstituto will be to create 
and develop a taste and respect for Indian studies, it will give 
support and encouragement to every kind of Oriental research, 
and will be a centre of union and intercourse for. all engaged in 
Oriental studies, whether teachers or learners. One of its chief 
objects will be to assist in drawing together the selected candi- 
dates for the Civil Service of India who are now required to 
reside at a University, and to aid in restoring some of the esprit 
de corps formerly created by Haileybury. It will particulaily 
aim at promoting the welfare of students from India, some o'f 
whom are already at Oxford, and will afford opportunities to 
Englishmon and natives of India for better acquaintance with 
one another. 
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The Boden Professor of Sanskrit will be the Director. Ills 
duties will be to direct the management of the Institute, and to 
watch over natives of India w'ho may be members of the Uni- 
versity. The Council will consist of the Vice-Chancellor, all 
Professors and Eeaders who lecture on Indian subjects, and 
other eminent persons to be appointed by the University. Four 
fellowships artf to be conferred on deserving perSdns elected by 
the Council. An annual sum will be paid to each holder of a 
fellowship on condition of his publishing every year at his own 
expense a treatise throwing light on Indian studies or Indian 
literature. One of such essays ought to be an annual resume of 
the progress of Indian studies in. all countries. A large sum 
will be required for the Fellowship Fui>d, and contributions are 
earnestly requested. 

Twelve honorary fellowships are to bo conferred by the 
Council on the most disftinguished Oriental scholars of all 
countries. The University Professors of Sanskrit, Persian and 
Ai'abic, the Headers in Indian Law and Indian History, the 
Teachers of Pereian, Hindustani, Telugu and Tamil, and all 
who lecture on Indian subjects are to have the use of lecture 
rooms in the building. ^ 

Scholarships will be conferred on deserving persons elected 
by the Council. An annual sum will be paid to each scholar 
for proficiency in Arabic or some one of the spoken languages 
of India, Persian being one. . Four scholarships already exist 
for the encouragement oL the study of Sanskrit. Contributions 
towards the Scholarship Fund are earnestly requested. 

A member of the Iiidiian Civil Service has intimated a wish 
to found an annual j^rize' for an essay on some Indian subject. 
It is hoped that other prizes will be offered by the princes and 
patrons of learning In India. 

The Institute is under the approval of Her Majesty the 
Queen, Empress of India, and hos many distinguished sup- 
porters in England and in India. 
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A LECTUllE ON EDUCATION. 


Mr. Chandi Cliaraii Sen, Moonsiff,gave lately to the Students’ 
Association, Jessore, as Vice-President of that Association, an 
inaugural address, which has since been printed. The entire- 
lecture is too long to re-publish in tliis Journal, but we give 
the practical remarks at the end, which will bo read with 
interest by those who are anxious to discover a help to remedy 
the evils that still exist in Hindu society. The subject of the 
discourse was Education. Mr. C. C. Sen began by calling 
attention to the value of education as the capital ” with 
which students start in life. Ha'^ing next dwelt on the 
possible greatness of human nature, and the effect of good 
training in elevating even the most degraded, he showed that 
true education should correspond with the various faculties 
of man — the intellectual, the cinotioii.5[l, and those connected 
with the will. These diherent kinds of faculties should be 
equally and harmoniously exercised.” “As in the physical 
system of man normal growtli depends on the due exercise 
of all the jmrts, so, with regard to the mind, the harmonious 
exercise of its faculties is the only c edition of its normal 
development.” Thus alone can educadon be said to be suc- 
cessful. The lecturer then sho^ved that it is necessary to 
preserve a light relation bot^veeii these three divisions of 
man's nature. Feeling is to in-epouderate over the intellect 
and the will, and to put them into activity, but feeling must 
be enlightened by reason, otherwise its action will be dis- 
astrous, Mr. C. C. Sen’s illustration from the French Eevolu-: 
tion, of what he considers to have been an undue preponder- 
ance of intellect, does not seem felicitous. It is true that 
that movement presented an outward show of logic, but its* 
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real spring lay in the previously pent-up and then excited 
feelings 'which suddenly broke down good and bad barriers. 
Having explained generally what he considered should be the 
aim of education, Mr. C. C. Sen proceeded to condemn the 
present system of education in Indian schools and colleges 
as tending lo* cultivate the intellect at the expense of the 
emotional faculties. He considered that moral philosophy 
and history might be taught so as to stimulate noble feelings, 
to train the moral sense and to elevate character by reflection 
and examples. This not being attempted by the teachers the 
students become apathetic, selfish and narrow-minded. The 
lecturer’s account of the condition of his educated fellow- 
oountrymen is ^lark and sad. It may be hoped that the 
rare ” instances which he alludes to, of men courageous in 
opposition to social evils; are more numerous than he seems 
to think. He next I'efers to the importance of cultivatii;g 
the religious faculty in ipan as essential to “ the attainment 
of a manly character.” ^The latter part of the lecture deals 
'with the education of childten and the best way of training 
their emotional faculties, and it is from this portion that we 
shall quote : — 

I will confine myself to some principal points with regard to 
cultivation of feeling]^ pointing out to yon at the same time 
the d^ects and evil tendencies of our present system of education. 

‘^Ordinarily children of five years of age arc^'ucapahie of being 
taught by teachers or parents. They are then too young to be 
capable of deritiog much benefit from instructions given to them 
by others. They, however, learn a good deal during this period, 
more than what they learn during the subsequent twenty years of 
their life. But they learn everything spontaneously. They ore 
impelled by hatural curiosity or inquisitiveness to think of this or 
that thing by which they are surounded. Full of energy, children 
are always restless, and their curiosity is awakened by almost 
•every thing presenteil to their eyes. But illiterate parents and 
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liuardiaos do great iiijuiy to the children by endeavouring to 
repress these activities. These activities, being thus repressed and 
pent up, create an irritableness of temper which clings to children 
through the I'est of their lives, for it can hardly be remedied when 
they grow up to manhood. In our country, owing to the utter 
n^lect of female education, we can hardly expect to find a mother 
well qualified to educate her children. Instances of hrascible temper 
in grown-up men, so common in our country, when traced to their 
causes, disclose that in more than fifty per cent, of the oases 
irascibility is due to parental folly in repressing the early rest- 
lessness of the child. 

“ After the children have completed the fifth year of their age, 
parents and teachers should endeavour to educate them on such 
subjects alone as are calculated to call into exercise their emotional' 
faculties. iNothing which requires serious thought should be taugbt 
them at that stage of life. The tenderness of the mother’s love at 
first furnishes excitement to the feelings of children. And the 
appreciation ^n the part of the children ^of the toftening influence 
of maternal love produces an impulse ^n them to love those by 
whom they are loved. We find that the more tender-hearted the 
mother is, the more generous and nobleVninded are her children*. 
But the influence of the mother’s love serves only as a subjective 
impulse on calling out the feeling of children into exercise. We 
require some objective external agency to bring out their feelings 
into cultivation, and music and poetry, I think, are most efficient 
for this purpose. Children should be taught music and poetry 
at the early age of six or seven, and they should continue to study 
these till the twelfth year of their age. X do not mean to say that 
from the seventh to the twelfth year of their age they should 
devote themselves to music and poetry only. They should, no 
doubt, learn other things also, such as arithmetic, drawing and 
painting ; but for the cultivation of their emotional |acaltie0,. 
they should devote a part of their time to .studyiog music and 
poetry. Hymns composed in the easiest style should be selected 
for them to learn. The Famayand, by Krittibas Pandit, or the 
McAabharatd, by Kasiram Das, might prove to children very de- 
lightful reading. These poetical compositions, full of pathetic 
sentiments, would doubtless rouse up their feelings. The study 
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of hymns would call into exercise their religious &culty. Instru- 
mental music should be taught along with hymns. 

But in our country nothing is done in time, and every thing 
is generally done out of time* 1 have seldom seen that children 
are taught music and poetry at such an early age as that I have 
named. On the contrary, they are generally placed under the care 
of ignorant teachers, who, not knowing how to* direct the childish 
activities to their right direction, often commit incalculable mischief 
to these children* Teachers tiy only to encumber the young minds 
with the rules of grammar or the facts of geography, the knowledge 
of which can afford them little pleasure. The inevitable result of 
educating them in this way is that from their childhood they im- 
bibe a spirit of aversion to the study of books. This spirit of 
aversion to books clings through life. After leaving college aii 
educated gentleman of our country can easily do without a single 
book daring the remainder of his life. But a European scholar 
would, I think, find it more uncomfortable to live without a book 
for a single day than toilire without his meals. The reason of 
this difference between tffe European and the Indian is apparent. 
The early teaching received by the former has produced in him a 
passion for books ; but fnat of the latter has created an aversion 
to them. Those who devote, themselves to the noble pursuit of 
educating youth should always bear in mind that the essential 
part of their duty is to create in those under their charge a taste 
for learning. A passion for books, an insatiable thirst after know- 
ledge, must be created in the young mind from infancy. Such a 
passion would keep the imagination from wild thoughts, and would 
ultimately prove a raosU powerful aid in preserving the moral 
character pure. The study of music and poetry at an early age will, 
besides its utility in other ways, prove a very delightful occupation 
to children. It will consequently create a love of knowledge. And 
so far from imbibing a spirit of aversion to books the young mind 
will acquire a genuine liking for them. 

“ But, as I have already observed, eveiy thing in our countiy is 
done out of season. When young men have left the college and 
entered the world, it is then, and not till then, that they cultivate 
music. Not knowing other methods of recreation and amusement 
they spend their leisure in musical performances, and it is really 
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painfal to observe that the lives of our educated men generally 
display a vulgar and. vitiated taste. Our youths are incapable of 
•enjoying the sublime sweetness of Ifymns and religious songs, or of 
ether songs calculated to excite healthy feeling. Thus the highest 
•object of music, which is not only to awaken our emotions but to 
chasten and purify our hearts, is missed. The cultivation of music 
with children can only afford exercise to the best enfotions of heart. 
But grown up young men, with vitiated tastes and with no religious 
principle whatever, at a period ofdife when all the coarse instincts 
obtain ascendancy over the better feelings, are vei^ likely to abuse 
the art of music by making it minister to some of the lowest pro- 
pensities of our nature. 

What has been said above with regard to the early training 
of children will convince you that it is necessary that the emotional 
faculties should be first brought into play if a passion for knowledge 
is to be created. And for the cultivation of emotions home is a 
hotter school than i>ablic institutions. ,, Home is the place where 
the culture of our feelings must begii^ The examples of self- 
sacrifice and self-denial daily shown them at home tend imper- 
ceptibly to form and mould the character^ of children. And if the 
parents themselves undertake to educate their children, their in- 
structions will find a more ready response in the young hearts than 
if knowledge were imparted by a stranger. The object of educa- 
tion, as remarks a Cistinguished thinker of the age, is ‘to fit 
the people for social life.' The imrents are the best teachers for 
fiTusiiig social sympathies in the child's mind. Unfortunately, 
however, our educated men become fatl^rs at a very premature 
age — when they understand very little the nature of the responsi- 
bilities attached to their position as fathers — an age when they 
themselves require a good father to look after them. Not only 
are they unfit to train the intellect of the child, but their un- 
fathmrly conduct gradually and imperceptibly sows the seeds of 
selfishness in the mind of the child. Thus instead of bringing up 
their children properly, parents do them an immense deal of injury 
by the example of their character. 1 have already told you how 
the ignorant mother does harm to her boys and girls by repressing 
the restlessness and the activity that characterise the earliest period 
of life. When the mother has done her part in obstructing the 
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normal mental growth of the child, steps in the fiitber who sncoeeds 
in doing greater mischief to the poor innocent urchins by the evil 
example of his life and exerts the most demoralizing influence on 
the child. The lives of the great numW of the educated men of 
our country are scarcely calculated to breathe a purity and a 
nobleness of sentiment into the hearts of the little creatures 
who spontaneenaly imitate the parental character. driifA 

and he merry, ^ is the only moral precept which the lives of 
our educated natives will instil in the young mind. They should 
remember that they arc responsible to God Himself for the moral 
training of their children.” 

We can agree with much in the above in regard to the 
education of children. But considering these certain mental 
faculties, as, memorj* and observation, are remarkably active 
in young children, and t^liat they show gixjat pleasure in the 
exercise of them, it is surely desirable to follow the teaching 
of nature and to cultiv^c them in the child, not, of course, to 
the neglect* of the emotions, but as a part of that harmonious 
training whicli Mr. dl 0. Sen himself advocates. In 
regard to the great A'alue of music and poetry wc (iro 
quite in accord with li n — and he on his side allow.s that some 
other subjects may bej,yaught — but he seems not to perceive 
how very intei'esting and delightful mental training suited to 
the young child’s pou'^ers may prove, and that this may be 
effected with very littld use of books, to which, he tralj saysj 
children often show aniaversion. 

The closing remain refer again to the School and College 
as follows : — / 

I have already ob^.served, more than once, that the system of 
education presented bj; government for our public academical iii- 
etitations is not likely ^to produce a noble character in the young 
pupil. Mr. Herbert j^pencer has observed, and very justly, that 
^ lu ‘the same way th\t our definition of State duty forbids the 
State^to administer religion or charity, so likewise does it forbid 
the State to administcif education.’ In the present state of our 
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country it may desirable that the primary education should be 
paid for by government. But the State is not the proper agent 
to, superintend education, which should be entirely national in 
character, and should be imparted in our national way. The 
education you receive is, on the one hand, merely intellectual, and, 
on the other, imparted in a way other than natural. It can hardly 
reform conduct. 'Whatever moral benefit,* say^ Mp. Herbert 
Spencer, 'can be effected by education must be effected by an 
education which is emotional rather than perceptive. If, in place 
of making a child understand that this thing is right and the other 
wrong, you make it feel that they are so — if you make virtue loved 
and vice loathed — if you arouse a noble desire and make torpid an 
inferior one — if you bring into lifo a previously dormant sentiment 
— if you cause a sympathetic impulse to get the better of one that 
is selfish — if, in short, you produce a Bta|e of mind to which proper 
behaviour is natural,* spontaneous, instinctive, you do some good. 
But no drilling on catechisms, no teaching of moral codes, can 
effect this. Only by repeatedly awakenini|^ the appropriate emotions 
can character be changed. Mere ideas ifeceived by the intellect, 
meeting no response from within — having no roots there — are quite 
inoperative upon conduct, and are quickljj forgotten upon entering 
into life.’ Elsewhere he says, ' Intellcctj^is not a power but an 
instrument, not a thing which itself movdo and works, but a thing 
which is moved and worked by fences bemud it. To say that men 
are ruled by reason is as irrational as to say that men are ruled by 
their eyes. Beason is an eye — the eye through which the desires 
see their way to gratification, and educkting it only makes it a 
better eye. . • • • Did much knowledge and piercing intel- 
ligence snflide to make men good ? Then Bacon should have been 
honest and Napoleon should have been just. When the character 
is defective, intellect, no matter how high, fails to regulate rightly, 
because predominant desires falsify its estimates. Nay, even a 
distinct foresight of evil consequences will not restrain when strong 
passions are at work. How else does it happen that men will get^ 
drunk, though they know drunkenness will entail on them suffer- 
ing and disgrace and even starvation]’ In fact, no amount of 
knowledge will suflice to reform character unless the appropriate 
emotions are awakened. But how to awake them is the question 

L 4 
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we are required to solve bare. What is the best method for fur^- 
nisbing excitement to the feelings ? In answer to this question^ 
permit me to say, that love and love alone can excite tender feelings 
in men. If we ever attempt the culture of the emotional faculties 
on those whom it is our duty to teach, we must learn to love them» 
The best a,nd highest qualification of a teacher is his capability of 
loving hie pupllls. Love excites a similar emotion in those we love. 
A teacher must learn to love his pupils as if they were his own 
children. If be can sincerely Ibve them he will find no difficulty 
in moulding their mind to any shape or form. Love is the moat 
powerful instrument iu creating a change in the mind of a person 
however hard-hearted he may be. 

** But the entire absence of love in the mercenary teachers and 
professors of the Government schools and colleges has been the 
cause of the disastrous results of the present system of education. 
It is really painful to observe that even drunkenness, profligacy 
and other immoral practices, do not disqualify a man from hec6ca- 
ing a teacher. If the sy/tem be entirely changed, and if mercenary 
teachers and professors ^ replaced by men who will devote them- 
selves to the work of ectocation out of love, national regeneration, 
u thorough reform a tion/bf the character of the people will he the 
inevitable result. 

‘‘Western the way in which it is at present ad- 

ministered, basC^ ^ucct^ ®d iu elevating our character as a nation. 
Love for maukina, ^ ^ one’s own country, lovo of truth and 
justice, should prcpon^^l^^e over the other desires of mind. With- 
out this love man is likda vessel in a stormy sea, without the helm 
or (rudder. The wind |>opular voice leads su^h a man to the 
direction in which it bltws. Until men arc ruled hy*siicli lo\o, no 
national regeneration is possible. 

‘‘But how can such love be acquired? And can we attain 
perfect moral life without it ? John Btuart Mill says that public 
opinion is quite sufficient to deter us from immoral practices! I 
do not mean to ignore the utility of public opinion. But experienco 
teaches us that public opinioii and the fear of legal punishment and 
social degradation can only tie our band, but can exercise no in- 
fluence over the heart. They can prevent us from acting evil, but 
not from thinking evil. The tribunal of public opinion has no 
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jurisdiction t>ver the iinagiuaUon, thoughts and inotive.<a. The 
court of conscience alone exercises jurisdiction over them. And 
the sovereign power and the paramount authority of couscience 
can be established and maintained only by the strong bulwark of 
faith in the eternal moral government of God. Without a firm 
conviction in Divine moral government, without perfect trust in 
and reliance upon God's eternal justice, no amount moral teach- 
ing, no extent of intellectual acquirements, would enable ns to 
overcome those evil temptations of the world which, in consequence 
of our animal propensities, we are constantly subject to. The 
glossy coating of civilized life is the utmost result of public opinion. 
But within that glossy coating rage undisturbed those violent 
monsters, the unruly passions, whose hideous acts are manifested 
ill the most refined and secret vices so common in civilized societies. 


“If men learn to love while younjj, if love be awakened in 
their youthful minds by teachers and parents, then it will, in the 
course of its development, spread and branch in various directions, 
assuming the various shapes called charity, philanthropy, social 
sympathy, generosity, ]>ub]ic spirit, adcjlration. Faith in God, 
which derives its strength from practical adoration, has its origin 
from love first kindled in the childish mirifd by the tender iniluence 
of the mother. . \ 


•“My object in this addi ss has been to impress upon you the 
great iniportajice of the cult ^ation of feeling along with that of 
the intellect. Earnestness, cneigy and enthusiasm, in active life, 
are the necessary and inevitable results of the proper cultivation 
of fcclil^. You should never allow your; emotional faculties to lie 
dormant. Your intellectual acquirements are the capital, as J ^aid 
ill the commencement of this discourse, with which you start in 
the commerce of life. Love of truth and of justice, love for man- 
kind and love for God, arc the only staple commodities in which 
you should invest this capital And instead of allowing your 
commercial firm to bo managed by that treacherous villain, Worldly 
Prudence or Selfishness, entrust the entire management of it to 
integrity and Divine guidance, and then, there is no doubt, that 
your firm will daily prosper.” 
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LOVE OF ORNAMENTS AMONG BENGALI LADIES. 


To the jEditA' of Journal of the National Indian Association. 

My attention was called the other day to an article headed 
<< Love of Ornaments among Bengali Ladies,” which appeared 
in the September number of your Journal^ and I shall be glad if 
you will afford me room for a few remarks upon it. 

Allow me to begin by pointing out in the first place that the 
heading does not describe the bulk of the article. True^ the 
writer begins hy saying something about the love of orna- 
ments/’ as he calls it. ^ut if we look at the. following para- 
graph what do wo findi!' On page 608 the fourth paragraph 
begins thus : The first time a girl is dressed with jewels is at 
the ceremony called A/moguasan/’ &c. The next paragraph 
treats of Koolinism anc marriage expenses. I cannot conceh^e 
what these matters ha^ to do with the tore of ornaments. If 
the writer wanted to enumerate certain ceremonies he might 
have done so without doing discredit to his countrywomen. 
Moreover the heading is as catching as it is misleading.* It 
would naturally lead a foreigner to look into the article to see 
what a Bengali has to say about the love of ornaments among 
Bengali ladies. But the writer ought to have borne in mind 
that such a heading would at once lead his readers to judge 
harshly of Bengali ladms in general. Women as a rule do liko 
to have some omameifi, and in my humble 02 )inion^ome kind 
of plain ornaments, earrings, &c., suit them very well. But 
why should the poor Bengali ladies alone be attacked on the 
matter? If the writer wished to condemn the frippery of 
women in general he might have done so without particularising. 

If the intention was simply to supply to English readers a 
list of the ornaments which a Bengali girl can have, fho writer 
might have done so and yet avoided the mischief which, though 
unintentionally, he has caused. Or if he wanted his readers 
to know what marriage gri^evances we Bengalis have to remedy, 
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he might have done it. But why he should hogin by huding 
fault with the poor Bengali ladies is what we cannot understand. 

Now, having pointed out the inconsistency between the 
heading and the article itself, I will refer to the few remarks 
that he does make as to '4he love of ornaments amon^.the 
Bengali ladies.” It is true that every hui^band or father scrapes 
together something out of his savings to give IKs wife or his 
ehildren several ornaments. Some may ask, why ? I will try 
my best to answer this question. In India, specially in the 
villages, there are very few savings’ banks where the poor or 
oven the middle class men can deposit thoir small savings. 
They ai’e liable fo spend their hard earned money in drink, 
gambling, &c. Now, gold and silver are considered the safest 
kind of investment for one’s money. As the wfitor says, 
** ornaneients axe not liable to be seb{ed in liquidation of debts 
incurred b}’ the husband.” This is oiie of the principal reasons 
why the husband invests his money in ornaments for bis wife. 
If he is ruined, if he loses every tbingj, he would have at least 
somothrng which would enable him to i^ain his livelihood. The 
ornaments cannot fall into the clutches of the law. Some part 
of his previous earnings are at least Si^fe. Now which is pre- 
ferable, tliat a luan should spend his hard eaimings in drink and 
gauibiing, or that li? should invest his money in ornaments for 
his wife, which can be? converted into gold at times of the 
greatest emergency ? But it may bo ui’ged that the wife may 
refuse, and that the husband has no legal right ov^n* his wife’s 
ornaments. True, this is a thing wliich cannot bo very well 
argued upon. It depends upon the. nature of woninnkind. 
Women, as a rule, are veiy tender. A ivife cannot stand by 
and see the person dearest to her in life go to ruiu. Slie is 
willing to sacrifice everything, even her life, if that would do 
any good, to the ohjeets of her Ioa c. There may be some sad 
exceptions; but ^‘exceptions pix»ve the rule.” Because there 
are some exceptions, ] do not see Avhy the generality should 
bo blamed. Does the writer mean to imply that women, 
esj>ecially Bengali women, ax’e more hard-hoarted than men? 
The poor harmless beings who ai*e shut up in the Zenana, who 
do not even know what is going oii outside the four walls of 
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their own houses, who are ever satisfied with the love of husband 
end children, who, if they\hocome widows, are doomed never to 
re-mariw, whatever their may have been— perhaps four or 
five — when they become so — are they so hard-hearted? This 
is '' uterly impossible. But the writer seems to imply that Bengali 
ladies are heartless beings. Ho says, They are (meaning the 
ornaments) to^the ladies as dear as life, if not dearer.” Again, 

They bear with amazing patience and fortitude all their dis- 
eomforts, privations and misfortunes of life ; but the loss or 
deprivation of a single ornament is a mortal grief.” The writer 
further trios to prove his assertion by saying that even a child 
is soothed when crying if you speak to her about ornaments. 1 
would ask whether the love that every child has for bright shin- 
ing things proves a love of ornaments among ladies ? 

In conclusion, I must^.in justice of the poor Bengali ladios, 
say that the writer has, ijnay be unintentionally, wronged thorn, 
and the more deeply beclause he himself belongs to that nation. 
I must also add, as anh undisputablo fact, that the custom of 
wearing many onxam^its amongst tducakd Bengali ladies is 
going out. I am sorry! to say that the educated portion of the 
ladies is very small in Comparison to the vast number of ladies 
shut uj) in the Zenana. ^ But female education is making a 
steady, and therefore a sure, progress in Bengal. 

London. A Bexoali. 


MEETING OE TI^ BENGAL BRANCH OE THE 
NATIONA^J INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


A Meeting of this Branch was held at Calcutta, in the theatre 
of the Hindu School, on Friday, August 27th, Dr. K. McLeod in 
the chair. 

The Report of the Committee, which we summarise below, 
having been read, the Qliairmau alluded to its satisfactory nature, 
and spoke in cordial terms of the success of the Mary Carpenier 
Serm of Reading Books, approving highly of the Committee's pro- 
posal to include therein a sketch in the vernacular of the life of 
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Miss Oarpeuter herself, whose later years had beeu so closely 
identified with India, and with schemes for the eDfranohiaement 
end elevation of Indian women, of which this Society was not the 
least important He refeiTed also to the donations which had 
b^n made to the funds of the Bengal Branch by the Maharani 
Qurnomoye, the Mah^lr^ja of Bnlrdwan, Baba Debcndra Nath 
Tagore and Mias E. A. Manning, expressing the hope that more 
cordial and general support would be given by those for whose 
epeoial benefit the Association had been formed. 

A Paper was then read by Babu Boido Nath Dutt, on ‘-Hindu 
Women, past and present.” ^ We expect to be able to publish 
portions of this paper later. The newspaper report states that 
he “ gave an interesting sketch of the position of women, beginning 
with the Vedic times, adducing numerous instances of high educa- 
tion in science, literature and art, and enlarging upon the im- 
portant social infiuence exercised by Women in those early days.” 
The lecturer then passed on to Muhammadan times, and stated 
his opinion that the manners of the conquerors led to the seclusion 
'Of women, and thus laid the foundation of the Zenana system. 

Coming to the present day, he sah^ that the character of 
Hindu women had. not deteriorated that the learning and 
ambitions of the past lived in the. minds of the women of the 
present day as a smouldering fire covered with ashes ; but while 
recognising the advantages of education and social improvement, 
he dwelt strongly on the difficulties arising out of the attitude held 
by the English towards natives in general.” He also spoke dis- 
paragingly of Zenana Missions. The latter part of the paper 
seems to have been occupied with animadversions and assertions 
which gave rise to warm discussion. This was to be regretted, as 
the lecture is said to have been otherwise interesting and 
insti-uctive. 

, Babu U. G. Mookerjee attacked some of the conclusions of the 
lecturer, controverting the charge that the conduct of the English 
retarded the advancement of Hindu women, and blaming the 
Hindus them8elve.s in the matter, on the ground that social inter- 
course is not permitted to women in tbeir own community, llo 
considered the system of early marriages to be at the root of the 
^comparatively low cemdition of Hindu women at the present time. 
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Mr. J. B. Kuight said he thought it bad taste in the lecturer 
to harp upon the attitude of what he was pleased to call the 
conquering race towards the natives of this country. The main 
object of the ruling power was the improvement of the country 
by the enactment of just laws, by the extension of civilization, and 
by the promotion of education, of which latter influence they 
could not hav8 a better instance than in the high cultivation 
manifested in the lecture to which they had just listened. Hie 
knowledge and experience led him to believe that the main 
obstacle to social intercourse between Europeans and natives lay 
with the natives themselves. Passing by what to his mind was 
an objectionable feature in the lecture, he had much pleasure in 
acknowledging the fund of interesting information which it con- 
tained on the subject which had been chosen, and the fluent and 
graceful language in which that information had been conveyed, 
and he moved that the thanks of the meeting be given to the- 
lecturer. f 

Bev. R. S. Macdonald^ expressed himself as disappointed with 
the lecture, and he defended the Zenana Mission from the attacks 
that had been made on it, 

Babu Protap Chuu/ler Mozoomdar thought that the last 
speaker had been rather hard on the lecturer. Still ho must blame 
the lecturer for his attempt to make it appear that the English 
were in any way responsible for the iinemancipated condition of 
Hindu women. They had nothing to do with it As a matter 
of fact, a Hindu woman might travel in a railway carriage 
filled with Englishmen I with far greater safety than in one 
filled with her own countrymen. He knew Englishmen and 
had associated with then/ both in their own land and in 1 ndio, and 
he was confident if Englishmen or women visited Zenanas, or if 
Hindu women visited English homes, they would be treated with 
the honor and respect always shown to women. He did not quite 
agree with Mr. Knight’s opinion that the main obstacle to social 
interconrse between natives and Euro|)eana lay with the natives* 
He thought the two kept away from each other like the poles of 
an electric battery. The National Indian Association was an old 
friend of his ; he had .been familiar with its working both in 
England and in India, and he could bear testimony to the good- 
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work it was now doing in England in the encouragement and 
prote<Stion afforded to Indian youths residing there for education. 

The Chairman said he had no intention of adding to the warmth 
of the discussion. It seemed to him that the lecturer was mistaken 
in the cause assigned by him for the continued seclusion of Plinda 
women. Ho took it that the real cause was to be found in the 
fact that Hindu itociety outside the Zenana was ndt fitted for tho 
association of women. Lot. the tone of Hindu society be raised, 
let its habits and morals be reformed, and the emancipation of 
women would surely follow. The great work of reformation rested 
with the young men of this generation, so many of whom he saw 
around him, and he called on them to fulfil it. The lecturer had 
drawn a very interesting picture of Hindn women in past times. 
Ho (the Chairman), from his own professional experience, could 
8];eak of Hindu women in the present ^ay, and he could bear testi- 
mony to the fact that they exhibited' the domestic virtues in a 
high degree, and that they were good wives and loving mothers. 
But this was not sufiicient. Their iufiuence in the household was 
necessarily limited, and he desired to see tho great and. good in- 
fluence of women exerted in social circlets. Tu this respect it ap-* 
jTcared tliat Hindu women had fallen from the high ideal of former 
days, or, at all events, from the old high standard of practice. The 
Hmda woman of antiquity was a free woman : she moved in society, 
and exorcised the elevating influence which was the privilege of 
her sex. What was their present state they knew pretty well. 
As to their future, he w-ould venture to take up the language of 
prophecy, aud to describe, not in his own halting speech, but in 
the words of a great English poet, what the Hindu woman of tho 
future might be : — 

“ I her upon ucai-er view, * 

A spirit, yet :i wuiuaii, too ! 

Her hoiusehold motions light and free. 

And step.s of virgin liberty ; 

A cuimteiiaiico in m hioh did meet 
Sweet records, ])roiuises as .sweet ; 

A creature not tod bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 

V'or tr.aiisicnl sorrows, simple wiles, 

Prajse. i»lame. love, kisses, tears and smiles. 
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“And now 1 see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller betwixt life and death ; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To worn, to comfort and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angpl light.’* 

The I.«ecturer, in reply, briefly disclaitnecl all intention of 
giving ofience to anyone by his paper, stiH less to introduce political 
discussion. It was necessary that he should poiut out what seemed 
to him the great difficulty in the way of what was called the 
emancipation of Hindu women. With regard to the Zenana* 
Mission, he did not mean to say that the ladies engaged were not 
earnest and diligent, but did say that the mode and character 
of their, teaching was not calculated to promote the object in view. 

With a vote of thanks; to the Chair, the meeting closed. 


REPORT OB' THE BENGAL BRANCH; 

The lleport read at the Meeting of August 27th described the 
work done since March, and begins by referring to the Jfary Car- 
penter Series of Beading Books. The first edition of one of the books 
pnblisbed last year, Mejho Bou^ was nearly exhausted by July, and 
the copyright was ceded to the author to enable him to publish a 
second edition, with the sUpulation that the Martf Carpenter Series 
should be maintained, and! the new edition submitted for approval 
before publication. “ Tm Committee ruled that fresh editions of 
all works issued by the Association in this Series should be sub- 
mitted by the authors to the Committee to ensure the purity of 
the text, and the maintenance of the standard of the Association 
as to purity and style. These conditions do not seem to have l>eeti 
fully understood, and the Committee regret to say that the second 
edition of this work is not equal to^^the first in appearance. The 
other work, Prdbandha Kusum, does not sell so rapidly, owing pro- 
bably to its not being a work of fiction.'’ 

For this year’s issue, the Committee oficred a prize of rs« 200 
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for the best work published during the year ending June 30, 1880^ 
provided it sliould meet the Association's standard. Of seven 
works sent in competition, two bnly were considered suitable. One 
of these, an original tale illustrating Domestic Economy, has been 
accepted on condition that the author (which he agrees to do) 
makes the new edition uniform in every respect with the Series. 

The Life of Mary Carpenter, by Rev. E. Oatpenter, having 
appeared, the Committee think it desirable that an epitome of the 
Bjume in the Bengali Vernacular should form the issue of the series 
for 1881, and they are happy to announce that permission has 
been received from the publishers to carry out this idea. 

With regard to the Mary Carpenter Scholarships granted by 
the London Committee, the Report mentions that* a circular has 
been issued by the Director of Public Instruction to the five • 
Educafional Circles inviting the competition of all girls. The 
award will be based on Departmental Returns from the October 
Examinations. The Director expresses the opinion that these 
Scholarships are of great value in promoting the education of 
girls, and has piximised to the Branch Committee every aid at bis 
disposal. The award will be made in Ja^iuary, 1881, 

A box containing prizes for schools and small gifts for ladies 
and children in the Zenana has been received from some friends of 
the late Miss Carpenter. These articles have been distributed by 
the Committee and have afiorded much i)ileasurc. 

The Zenana teaching had been continued, and the fees re- 
ceived from the pupils were above the average in amount and now 
exceed the cost of conveyance of teachers. But the work is not 
self-supporting and cannot be made scl for some time to come. 
The donations received this year had enabled the Committee to 
keep it up, but their rogular income is 'still insufficient for the 
requirements of this branch of their work. Two teachers are 
employed, amt they give satisfaction to those whose families they 
instruct. They teach the ordinary subjects of education without 
interfering with religious opinions. It appears likely that an 
increasing number of educated geutlemen may welcome sii^i 
teaching for the ladies of their families and that in time the fees 
can be raised. The commencement of most educational schemes 
requires some outlay, and it is to bo hoped that for a little while 
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generous contributors will come forward to set this arrangement 
for solid instruction on a firm basis, particularly as it promises in 
the future to be self-supporting. A few contributions from 
English people who sympathise in the movement for female edu- 
cation in India would be very helpful and acceptable. 

The Tleport also mentions that the Committee had arranged to 
have three meetings for the reading of papers in the year instead 
of four. And it refers to' a question that had arisen as to the 
affiliation of Mofussil Societies to the Association, in regard to 
which the London Committee agree with the suggestion of the 
Calcutta Committee, that such Societies should be callod Local 
Committees rather than Branches, and should send their Annual 
'Report throng the Bengal Branch Committee. 

The Report shows that the work undertaken had been carried 
forward with earnestness,^ through the activity of Mrs. J. B. 
.Knight, Hon. See., and we hope that increased su{)port will enable 
the Committee to carry forward their objects more widely, and 
with less fear as to funds i/i the future. 


TRA.VANCORE. 

The Report on the Administration of Travancorc for the 
years 1878-1870 gives evidence of the steady endeavour made 
by the Government of tli^at State for promoting reforms in all its 
departments. Justice is becoming more speed}', though still 
needing improvement, cjducalion is progressing, public works 
are liberally carried fox/vrard, and there is a continual efibrt to- 
ameliorate the laws, as well as to ensure their executipri. In 
the year under review, the fiuaneos of the 8tate were in an 
unusually prosperous condition, partly owing to the favourable 
agricultural seasons, which enabled the land tax to keep up, 
the improvement in the amount of salt manufacture, and the 
good ci*op of cardamoms. The tlovernmont have been therefore 
able to devote large sums to irrigation works, and to tbo com- 
pletion of roads and bridges. In regard to education, there had 
been a falling off of students at the College at Trovandrum, but 
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the High School had increased, and the Principal was very 
well satisfied with the attendance and work. Two matriculated 
youths had been maintained at the Sydapet (Madras) Agriciiltual 
School for the study of Agriculture. The English Girls’ School 
at Trevandrum was about the same as before in numbers. We 
are glad to learn that a Drawing class there had done remark- 
ably well. Besides the drawing master for this school, the 
State maintains two native artists, one of whom has often canded 
away prizes at Madras. The present Mahiiraja is likely to be 
as earnest as his brother was in trying to promote the welfare of 
his people. We liave^ the satisfaction of mentioning that His 
Highness has become a Life Member of the National Indian 
Association. The Dewan Mr. Nanoo Pillay has lately resigned, 
and it is stated that the Hon. Y. BamVengar is likely to succeed * 
him. j 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


H.H. Ram iSingh, Mahflraja of JaijW, G.C.S.I., C.LE., died 
iSeptember 18, at the age of 43. . Ho ^was remarkable for the 
enlightened principles which he adopted in the government of his 
State, and for his sympathy with reforms^; he promoted education 
and supported many charitable institutions, and was much beloved 
by his subjects. The funeral rites of cremation were performed at 
Gehtore amidst signs of universal sorrow. The following account 
of the ceremony is given by the Tirms of India : — “ The body of 
the late Maharaja was brought out of the palace and conveyed to 
the burning gropnd, clad in his royal robes and jewels, and placed 
erect in a car of state. Before this car torch-bearers ran, carrying 
funeral cakes and oil. Next went the family priests of the 
deceased ; their long hair unbound and waving in the wind, call- 
ing all the while upon Vishnu (with all sects), the guardian of the 
vital spark. Then came the carriage it^lf, and immediately in 
rear the nearer relatives followed ; and behind, the populace, all 
blowing signs of genuine woe, for tho late prince was much be- 
loved and did very much for the good of his subjects. Many 
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ihoasands of the city people, including nearly all the private 
servants of the deceased and the officers of state, joined in the 
funeial procession, and every-one walked the whole distance fi*oin 
the palace to Gehtore. Immediately after the ceremony all the 
male Hindus of the city shaved their heads and beai*ds, mourning 
as if a member of their own family had died, and the women, too,, 
have all gone*iuto deep mourning. All the sho|^ were closed 
throughout the day yesterday, and no food was cooked in tbo city 
until after the funeral party had returned. There is no question’** 
ing the sorrow that is felt here. It is universal ; it is genuine. 
Jeypore, among its many enlightened rulers, has never had one 
vrho has done so much for the real welUbcing of bis people than 
the prince who has just departed, and it will be very difficult, if it 
' is possible, to replace him.” The Maharaja died, it is said, on his 
birthday, at the exact hoii^* at which he vas born. 

We mentioned last mouth that the Lieuteuant-Govenior of 
Bengal had founded two scholarships of £200 a year each, for 
graduates of the Calcuttay University, at the Royal Agricultural 
College at Cirencester. |Tlic following particulars have appeared 
in the Calcutta The first two scholarships 

will be tenable for two and half years from the commencement of 
tho January term in 1881. ‘ Only natives of Bengal, Behar, or 
Orissa, who have passed ■‘he B.A. examination on the physical wde 
will be eligible. An allowance of rs. 1,000 will be made to defray 
the expenses of each scholarship-holder on proceeding to Eugland, 
and a similar allowance vjill be made for the return journey on the 
completion of the course.X Applications will be received by the 
Director of Public Instniiction, and will be submitted to Govern- 
ment with a report froi^ a committee consisting of the following 
gentlemen : — The Direfctor of Public Instruction, Mr. C. II. 
Tawney, Babu Bhudey Mukerji, C.I.E, and Mi*. A. Garrett.” 
It is stated that three candidates have already appeared for these 
scholarships— one MA. and the others B.A. in Physical SGioncc. 

At the Fine Arts Exhibition at Simla, which was opened by 
the Vic<}roy on Sept. 18, Mr. Pestonjee Bomanjee as usual carried 
off the prize, open to native artists only, for an m iginal piGtiire in 
oil or water colours. 
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It is proposed to establish a Yeteriaarj College at Lahore for 
instruction in the veterinary. art, and in order to dispel the igno- 
rance which prevails among the people of the Punjab in regard to 
the diseases of horses and cattle. 

The Annual Meeting of the Bengal Social Science Association 
was held at Calcutta on Sept. 10. Mr. Justice Wilson, the 
President, in the chair. The Association seems to be gaining 
ground, and to be fairly prosperous as to number of members and 
finances. 

Sir T. Madava Bao, K.C.S.I., has invited Mr. J. T. Nettleship 
to visit Gujerat as the guest of the Baroda State, in order to make 
studies and pictures of the wild animals, hunting scenes, &c., for 
which that couutry afTords such excellent opportunities. 

A Societ}\Las been formed in Indi£/( with branches at Lahore, 
Agra, Calcutta, Bombay and other principal towns for .promoting 
the re-marriage of widows, and encouraging reforms in marriage 
customs generally. 

i 

'^Wo have received tlie third Annual Beport of the Backer- 
giinge Hitaishina Sabha (Society), which' was founded by students 
of the Schools and Ccl legos chiefly in Calcutta, with the object of 
promoting female education, and encouraging other reforms in their 
own district of Backergunge, Bengal. The practical difliciilty in 
the working of this Society lias been that the students, except iu 
the vacation, are not in the district where the work is carried on. 
It is satisfactory therefore to find that ^wo Branches have been 
now established at Barisal and at Gubha The efforts for improv- 
ing girls’ education are directed to establ'' hing new and imprbving 
existing Schools. Two Schools are maintained entirely at the cost 
of the Sabha. There is also an annual Examination of the girls 
iu all the Scliools and Puthsulas affiliated to the Society, and prizes 
are awarded. In some cases the Society pays for the education of 
girls who could not otherwise go to school. The Sabha endeavours, 
too, to repress intemperance. Its aims are most praiseworthy, and 
there is special kiterest attaching to the fact that it is worked by 
young students, who having the advantage of education themselves, 
are anxious to enable others to share it. 
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We regret to have to record the death of Colonel 
Sir WiLLJA^r L. Mernw ether, K.C.S.I, C.B., which 
took place suddenly on October 3rd. Ho was Chief 
. Commissioner of Sind at the time of Miss Caqienter’s 
last visit to India, gave her a very kind reception at 
]vuri’achee,*and became, at her request, one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Jfational Indian Association. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Mohamed Ismail Khan (University College Hospital) has 
passed the P/imary Examination in Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England. 

Mr. M. L. Dey, Mr. J^. L. Sandel and Mr. Tamiz Uddin have 
passed the First ALB. Exa'mination in the University of Glasgow. 

Mr. N. C. Mody, Mr. P. M. Hakim and Mr. £. R. Dadachanji 
have passed the L.S.A. (London) Examination. 

Arrivals. — Mr. B. Jj Damania, Mn E. D. Patel and Mr. • 
Dadabhai S. Shroff, iroiiir Bombay, for the Indian Afedical Service. 
Air. Abdul All, son of ^usuf Ali Khan Bahadur, from Surat, for 
the study of Law. Mr, W. C. Banerjee, from Calcutta. 

Departures , — Moulvi Samiullah Khan, Sub- Judge, Aloradabad, 
at the end of his furlough / ' Mr. Lai Mohun Ghose, for Cal- 
cutta ; Mr. George Nundy, for Hyderabad, Deccan, to enter the 
Educational Department. 

Erratum . — “ The Life of an Indian Queen ” (in the September 
number of this Journal) Was from a Bengali book by Shrimilomiui 
Boshak. The translatic^A was made by Miss E. Comyn. 


INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


India Office, 8ept. 1880. 

Xotiue is liereby given that an Examination of Candidates for thirty 
appointments as Surgeon in Her Alajesty’s Indian Medical Service will be 
held in London in February, 1881. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, together with iufor- 
maticn regarding Pay and Retiring Allowances of Indian Medical Officers, 
may be obtained on application at the Militaiy D^artment, India Office, 
London, S.W. 

A further notice will be issued uhen the exact date of Examination 
has been fixed. . 

T. F. WILSON, Colonel, Military Secretaiy. 
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PUBLIC INTEREST In INDIA. 


The increasing interest sliown iu England with regard to 
Indian questions has become a matter of frequent remark* 
Every Review now opens its pages to writers who discuss 
the welfare and the requirements of India, and whereas 
formerly lectures on these subjects were mrely welcome, 
scarcely a month passes at present without such addresses 
being delivered to appreciative audiences of various classes, 
glad to be enlightened by speakers of Indian experience. As 
in all similar cases, the change that )yis taken place in this 
respe(5^‘'4s due to a combination of numerous causes. Ihit it 
is a fact that English people have lately become more desirous 
to learn about India. And at least oile reason seems to be 
that Ave have begun to feel more strongly that the relation of 
that country to our own involves problems of duty which need 
knowledge in order to a right solution. There is real ground 
for hope that a new phase in regard to Indian interests has 
been entered on. Originally English people were struck by 
the wonder and the novelty of their position iu the East; next 
they became excited by the charm of an unexpected end en- 
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dominion; but at last they seem in a measure to have 
calmly realised that' the inhabitants of a great part of India 
are their fellow-subjects, and that this connection shonld lead 
to the fairest exercise of authority, and to a ready considera- 
tion of claims^ Thus England was first influenced by India 
imaginatively, , then somewhat ambitiously, now ipore 'con- 
scientiously. And so our conscience having become more 
awake, we are anxious to arrive at facts which may serve as a 
basis for its activity; hence it partly is that a class of readers 
and listeners has arisen demanding full information on Indian 
subjects. 

"Within the last few weeks lectures and addresses upon 
India have been deliv^ed by the Karl of Northbrook, at 
Birminghanpi; by Mr. W. W. Hunter, C.l.E,, at Edinburgh, 
on “ What the English have yet to do for the Indian People ” 
(to be published shortlydn the Nineteenth Century ) ; in Loudon, 
by Sir Arthur Hobhouse, K.O!S.I., Q(.’., whose lectures we 
wait to report till the second has been given; and by Professor 
Monier Williams, C.I.E., on Indian Theistic Eeformers (wliich 
will appear in the Journal of the Koyal Asiatic ►Society) 
These lectures will have helped to dispel ignorance on Indian 
subjects, and to stimulate a wish to know more on the pai* 
of those who heard an^ read them. 



LOED NORTHBROOK ON INDIA. 

The Earl of Northbrook lately delivered an address on 
India, at Birmingham, as President of the Midland Institute, 
and distributed the prizes to the students in the Town Hall. 
The following report of the address appeared in The Times 
Lord Nobthbrook said he proposed to place beftue the 
members of the Institute some of the many traits of Jndiau 
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ohoracter wliich seemed to liim likely to interest tliem, and 
some of liis own impressions of the native Princes of India 
and of the different classes of Her Majesty’s subjects with, 
whom he had been brought into personal contact. In the 
winter of 1875 he had a few weeks at his di|posal, and he 
spent them in one of the most intemsting tours that could be 
made in any countiy in the world. He travelled through a 
considerable part of Central India and Hajpootana. He 
visited the Mabilmjali Holkar in his capital at Indore, and 
thence, passing through the States of Dhar, Kutlam, and 
Jowra, he was received by the Mahiinina of Odeypore, at the 
beautiful city of the same name, which, with its lake and 
islands, reminded him of the Lago '^Maggiore in Italy. He 
proceeded to Jodhpore, where the Maharajah’s castle stood 
proudly in the midst of- an extensive half-desert plain. He 
stayed for a few days at the British appanage of Ajmeer; 
and, lastly, he was entertained at Jeyjpore by the Mahcinljah 
of that State, and re-entered British territory at Agra. He 
was the first Viceroy who had had the opportunity of visit- 
ing the greater part of this mo.st interesting country, and he 
had a lively and grateful recollection of the hospitality of his 
reception by the Princes whose dominions he ti’aversed. 

Wishing to enlist the sympatHy and interest of his 
audience in the natives of India, he. would begin by 4 few 
words upon the Rajpoots. There was nothing in the story 
of Greece or Rome which exceeded the gallantry and devotion 
shown by these, the most noble and chivalrous of the Hindoos, 
in the defence of their country against the invasions of the 
Mussulmans, which lasted for more than two centuries. The 
-defence of Thermopylse and the devotion of tlie Decii were 
equalled, if not surpassed, by the Rajpoots at Chittore, which 
city was the ancient capital of Meywar, the oldest of the 
Regpoot States, and was the last rampart of Hindoo indepen- 
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dsnce against Mussulman invasion. He would turn to tim 
present condition of Bajpootana and the character of the 
native Princes of the Bajpoot race. The disturbances which 
followed the decline of the Mussulman Empire of Delhi 
brought terrible calamities upon Bajpootana and Central 
India. It was not more than sixty years since the whole 
tract which he passed through was subject to the ravages of. 
freebootei’S of different races, who pillaged the people, de- 
throned the ancient sovereigns of the country, and rendered 
life and property wholly insecure. It was about that time 
when, under the administration of the Mai'qnis of Hastings, 
a series of treaties was entered into, under which the Bajpoot 
Princes' placed themselves under the protection of England, 
and peace and order had since taken the p^ce of anarchy 
and rapine. The rights, and dignity of the Pidnces had been 
respected, and the interference of the Government of India 
had been confined to tlie cases when for a time, either during 
a minority or from the incapacity or misconduct of an indi- 
vidual, the administration of a district or a principality was 
temporarily conducted by British officers. Once there was 
some doubt as to our intention of res])ecting the independence 
of these States, Actuated by no unworthy motives, but from 
the mistaken belief tlutt the welfare of the people of India 
wouVl be i>romated by jpe extension of British territory, the 
rulers of India were incUued to embrace every legitimate 
opportunity of annexing independent States. But this error 
was soon discov'ered, and after the Indian Mutiny the Queen 
was advised to issue a solemn proclamation to the Princes and 
people of India, in w'hich Her Majesty declared that she 
d^ired no extension of her territorial possessions, and was 
determined to respect the rights, dignity, and honour of the 
native Princes of India as her own. This proclamation, 
which was 'accompanied by concessions with respect to the 
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adoptiou of heirs in case of the default of lineal descendants^ 
had given the most solemn assurance that the native States 
would ]|)e maintained in their present condition of indepen* 
denco under the protection of the paramount power of 
England. The result of this policy had been that the feeling 
of the rrinces and chiefs in Eajpootana and Central India 
.was thoroughly loyal towards the British Government, and in 
no part of India did he find the feeling of the people for the 
British Government more cordial than. in these independent 
States. 

The Eajpoot Princes of the j)resent day retain many of the 
high qualities of their race. Lord Northbrook gave them as 
thj type of a Eajpoot jirince soifae account of the late 
Maluirajah of Jeypore, who died within the last few months. 
This prince governed his country well. He established an 
excellent College, which was affiliatech^to the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, and a school for the education ofr the sons of his nobles. 
Female education was not neglected, and some progress had 
been made in inducing the daughters of the higher castes to 
attend his girls’ schools. A School of Art had been for some 
time in existence, and some of the art products of »Teypore, 
notably the enamel, were of gi'eat merit. The gaol was in 
good order. The Malninljalv^had established hospitals and 
dispensaries. Public gardens adorned the city of Jeypore, 
which, lighted with gas and well supplied with water, was 
one of the finest in India. There were many works of in'iga- 
tion in the Jeypore State, and the llahilrajah always promoted 
any public works likely to benefit his people. A few years 
ago the Customs tariff was revised and the internal transit 
duties were abolished. When he was at Jeypore he assisted 
the Mahj'*r«ijah in inaugurating a monument to his predeces* 
sor. Lord Mayo, and in opening a public hospital built in hia 
hououi'. Although it was then three years since his assassina- 
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Mon, tiie Mahilr.ijah could not speak of Lord Mayo without 
tears in his eyes — one of the many instances of the affection 
which was deservedly fdt for him by the Princes of India; 
The Maharajah during the Mutiny placed tho whole of his 
forces at the .disposal of the British Government, and he 
■exerted himself in tlie most praiseworthy manner for the 
relief of the terrible distress which was caused by a famine’ 
which devastated Bajpootana in 1868. When he was Viceroy 
the Maharajah was a member of the Legislative Council of 
India, and on several occasions he (Lord Northbrook) was 
greatly indebted to him for advice and assistance. The .time 
was rapidly approaching^ when the native Princes, both in 
Bajpootana and in otheit parts of India, would be acquainted 
with the English language. When Lord Mayo was at 
Ajmeer, in 1870, he suggested to the Piinces and chiefs the 
foundation of a collegefwhere their sons might receive a good 
education. The suggestion was warmly taken up, and £60,000 
was almost immediately subscribed for the purpose. He 
(Lord Northbrook) had the satisfaction of seeing this insti- 
tution — which bore the appropriate name of the, Ma)'o 
•College — opened, and several of the young Priuces and Chiefs 
of Bajpootana among the pupils. 

It must not be supposed that the native Princes of other 
races and religions weremot worthy of equal praise. The late 
Eao of Cutch zealously/ seconded Sir Bartle Frere’s efforts to 
suppress the slave trade in Zanzibar, wliere many of his sub- 
jects resided. The great Mahratta States of Gwalior and Indore 
were now governed upon enlightened principles. The internal 
administration of the Nizam's territory by Sir Salar Jung had 
been highly successful. The small ^lussulman States of Cen- 
tral India and the Sikh principalities of the Punjab w'ere not 
behindhand either in their material progress or in their loyalty 
to the British Government. The late ^Maharajah of Travancore 
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vas a most enlightened ruler, and he was ably assisted by 
native statesmen, especially by Sir Madava Bao, a native of 
Madras, who, after having been for some time the Minister of 
the Mahilrajahaof Indore, was chosen by him (Lord North- 
brook) to administer the State of Baroda during the minority 
of the young Prince, and had amply justitied the selection by 
the success of his administration ddVing the last five years. 
Other native statesmen had done signal service in the im- 
proyement of the administration of the different native States. 
He might mention' Sir Hinkur Bao, in Gwalior ; the Khan 
Sahib, in Jowra ; Shahamut Ali, in Bntlam ; I'undit Mum- 
phool, in Ulwur ; and Nawab Faii AI) Khan, in Kotah. The 
importance of the independent States under the protection of 
the British Government would be appreciated when he told 
them that, large and small together, they numbered between 
400 and 500. A short account of their nilers fdled a laige 
book, while oiir tre.aty relations with ijicm were confained in 
eight goodly volumes. Some of these States were as large as 
Great Britain, and their population together amounted to 
more than 50 millions of people. ^ 

His Lordship next adverted to tike native atruios of the 
Queen in India, and freely ma<le use of Sir John Malcolm’s 
interesting history of the native armies in bringing before 
his hearei’s some of the occasions upon which in former 
days those armies performed feats which deserved to be 
recorded along with tlie most gallant achievements of the 
British Army. Beferriug to the Mutiny, he said it must 
not be forgotten that when “ the madness of a moment ” 
struck the mass of the Bengal Army, the native troops 
raised in the Punjab under Edwardes and Nicholson, sup- 
ported by the courage and the wisdom which had made 
the name of John Lawrence dear to his fellow-countrymen, 
gave, at a most critical moment, assistance and support uith- 
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oat which the struggle before Delia might have had a very 
different result. And in the memorable siege of the Besi- 
dency of Lucknow, in which the thoughts of every English- 
man were absorbed during many months of suspense, foithijil 
native soldiei| shared all the privations and all the dangers 
of the British garrison. Lastlj', he must not omit to allude 
to the gallant services df the native army in the war which- 
was now, he trusted, terminated in Afghanistan. When Sir 
EreJerick Boberts held, not without difficulty, his position 
at Cabul, the most distinguished regiments of the British 
Army saw the Goorklias, the Sikhs, and the Guides side by 
side with them in every feat pf arms. In Sir Donald Stewart’s 
action near Ghazni, ana in Sir Frederick Boberts’ decisive 
victory at Caudahar, the native troops highly distinguished 
themselves in the field, while their discipline under great 
haidships throughout ywo campaigns bad left nothing to be 
desired. But of the f^ats of the native army in' Afghanistan, 
none avouM in future be remembered by them with greater 
pride, and by us with more fivcl}’ gratitude and affection, than 
the defence of the Itesidency at Cabul by 75 men of the 
Queen's Own Coi’ps of Guides. Here, again, as at Lucknow, 
many of the native soldiers were of the same race and religion 
as their as:>ailants, yet wot a man among them deserted the 
four.Knglishmen avIios a lives it was theh’ duty to pVotect at 
the cost of their own/ For a long day they sustained the 
unequal conflict ; and at last, when Cavaguari and Kelly had 
fallen, when Jenkyns and the gallant young Hamilton had 
lost their lives in charges against the Afghan guns, the last 
desperate sally was led by a native officer, Jemadar Jewon 
sing. The mention , of the name of this gallant native officer 
reminded him of the many high-spirited native offiomrs 
whom he ji&i seen in India. Not a few among them w^ 
men of rank ; and there were remarkable instances of their 
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having distingaisfaed themselves upon service in command 
of detached bodies of troops. It was well that those who 
discussed the oiganiaation of the native armies of India 
should recollect this. Lord Napier of Magdala and Sir Henry 
Norman, with whom he had the good fortune tQ be associated 
while he was in India, had often impressed upon him their 
conviction that it is necessary, in order to maintain the spirit 
and efficiency of tlie native army, to give openings for the 
honourable ambition of native officers. For this reason, 
among others, they had constantly, and in his judgment 
rightly, contended in favour of the present system, under 
which there were but few British officers attached to a native 
regiment, and native officers were’ placed in command of 
troops of cavalry and companies of infantry. The question 
was one upon which there wore diffciipnces of opinion ; but it 
must alwa}^ be remembered that many of the most gallant 
exploits of the native army had beteii achieved by native 
regiments with very few British officers attached to them, and 
where full scope had been allowed to the influence and exer- 
tions of the native officers. He miglit add that so excellent 
had been the conduct of the .native officers of the army in 
Afghanistan through all the events of the last two years, that 
the Secretary of State for India had authorised a considerable 
increase to the Order of British Indiana sort of Indian Order 
of the Bath, but carrying with it a handsome pecuniar}' allow- 
ance, so as to enable the services of the distinguished native 
officers to be suitably acknowledged. 

Turning next to the natives of India who were ucither 
princes nor soldiers, his Lordship proceeded to describe the 
most intei'esting types of the native character. He dwelt par- 
ticulaTly upon the ignorance still existing among the vast 
majority of the people of India, because it w’as a fact w'hich 
statesmen in India and their critics at home should con- 
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Stantly beai* in mind. In England a change of the laur 
or a readjustment of taxation might safely be introdtlced, 
if it were right; because, although public opinion might 
be cold or adverse at first, discussions in Pailiaiuent and 
the Press soop brought out the teal merits of the question, 
and the people promptly followed the arguments and ac* 
cepted the conclusion. Bui in India changes could not 
safely be introduced, trusting to their merits alone. Espe- 
cially in regard to taxation, it would be highly impolitic, 
and it might be dangerous, to introduce financial changes 
which would make it necessary to impose taxes to which the 
people were unaccustomed. We must have patience : the 
customs of ages could hot be out-rooted with safety in a 
moment. He must not, overlook in attempting to describe, 
however briefly, the natives of India, the merits of the class 
of mechanics. Their marvellous artistic qualities had been 
recognised from -the earliest stages of antiquity. In modem 
days, owing to the introduction of machinery in manufac- 
tures, and the astoiiisliing indu.'strial productiveness of this 
fortunate island, accompanied, at first, he was ashamed to 
say, by high protective dutieg against the manufactures of 
India, their hand-wrought goods were driven out of the 
western markets, wlie^ the appreciation and almost the 
tradition of them becai^- nearly lost. The Great Exhibition 
of 1S51 first brought chc people of Europe back to the con- 
sciousness of the forgotten world oi' traditional decorative 
art which still e.xisted in all its pristine perfection in India. 
But their fame had been carried into all parts of the world 
by the magnificent display of Indian manufactures, and espe- 
cially by the presents rnade to the I’rince of Wales and 
exhibited , in I’aris in 187S. A great demand had conse- 
quently arisen an England, on the Continent and > in the. 
•United States. ■ .Thd excellence of the'ait industries of India 
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was due, uot simply to the admirable traditions of form and 
colour they preserved, but, above all, to the patient, truthful 
workmanship expended on them by the Indian handicrafts- 
men. Dr. Geoi^e Birdwood, to whom he was indebted for 
much assistance in his remarks that evening, had recently 
given ill a letter to The Times some most interesting transla- 
tions of songs which 'were now being sung in the native 
marts of Bombay, in praise of the national manufactures and 
in depreciation of their English competitors. Those songs, 
from the translation of which in The Times Lord Northbrook 
made some quotations, showed that Protection was by no 
means unknown in India. It was hardly necessary for him 
to tell his auditors uot to be afraid/of competition from the 
Indian handicraftsmen. There could be no real or lasting 
competition between machinc-madc and hand-wrought goods. 
Many manufacture.'* of no inherent artistic character were 
best made by machinery ; others, whieh naturally lent them- 
.selves to ornament, could only be artistically wrought by 
hand. I'eople of cultivated taste wanted something better 
than mere inechauicfil rejwoiluctions tof works of art. In 
India, as in every other populous and advancing country, the 
market for our Birmingham and Manchester manufactures 
was practically unlimited. To conclude this part of liis 
subject, he thought something might) be learnt, even in Bir- 
mingham, from a study' of Indian work. The native work- 
man was technically trained in his craft from his earliest 
childhood, and his technical trutlifulncss and practical genius 
showed the value of early training and of constant applica- 
tion to one particular class of art handicraft. 

His Lordship went on to observe that in his position it 
was with the educated natives alone that he was principally 
brought into contact, and of them alone, therefore, could he 
speak from any real personal acquaintance. Among them. 
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yntB the late Bajah Bomanath Tagore, a member of 
the Legislative Council of the Viceroy, who often 
gave them most valuable assistance ; and the late 
Dvarkanath Mitra, Who was for six years a Judge of the 
High Court Calcutta. We in England sometimes forgot 
1l)at die manner in which Indian questions were treated in 
Farliammit and in the Press here was thoroughly und^ 
stood by the educated natives of India. This attention to 
politics was not confined to the educated natives of British 
territories. At the native Courts of India the articles of our 
English newspapers were habitually translated and read. Dr. 
Bellew’s travels and Sir Henry Bawlinson’s essays were 
^studied at the Court of l3ne Ameer ef Cabal. Moreover, there 
were newspapers published in India — notably, the Hindoo 
Patriot, of C^cutta, written in English exclusively by natives 
of India, which held tl|(eir own well with the Anglo-Indian 
Journals. Lord Noithjuook next gave an interesting account 
of some of the more munificent public benefactors and social 
informers among the Parsees and Hindoos of Bombay. The 
Parsees, he observed, were well represented now by the 
wenerable Framjee Nusserwanjee ; by a retired Judge, 
Manockjee Cursetjee, who had devoted his life to the promo- 
tion of female educatmn ; among the most distinguished of 
the Jlindoos of Western India who had frankly accepted the 
improvements which fajad followed the introduction of Euro - 
pean ideas into India were Jngonnathjee Sunkersett, Dr. 
Bhan Dajee, and Kharsondas Mooljee. An artist friend of 
his, Mr. Edward Lear, who had travelled through a great port 
of the Presidency of Bombay, bad collected some amusing 
specimens of the. flowery and difluse style of £ngli.sh adopted 
natives while speaking that language. For his own part 
however, he would venture to say that there were hardly half 
a dozen Englishmen who spoke French with the purity and 
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accuracy willi which thousands of natives of India spoke 
English. Eveiy year many books were published in English 
written by natives of India. Among the most important of 
them was the “ Antiquities of Orissa,” by Eajendralal Miti*a, 
a work as remarkable for its style as for its learning. Indian 
ladies had taken their place as authors, not only in EnglisJi 
but in Erencli. I'cru Dutt, whose premature death was 
deplored l>y Garcin de Tassy, was a Christian lady of 
Bengal, who, besides English poetry of no mean order, wrote 
i\ jiatlictic stoiy in Ej onch, whicli had been published at Paris.^ 
In conclusion, liis Lordship asked in what manner was the 
power of the ]ieople of England to 1^" exercised in respect of 
India. It was sometimes said Unit Indian questions had 
better not he discussed in Parliament. If this meant tliat 
such ([uestions should not, upoi* ordinary occasions, be brought 
to the front in the ]if)litical oonllicts of the day, he shoidd 
heartily agree, P>nt il' it were coiilcm.od that the people and 
the Parliament of England ought to view with indifrercnee 
the conduct of affairs in India,* lie altogollier disputed the 
position. However enlightened it might ]>e, llic (.{overiiment 
of India was a despotic Government : hut, to use the words 
of a great English statesman, ‘* a Minister of the Crown will 
not sanction acts which ho cannot .defend in l\irlianient. 

fi 

Tlius silently hut efleetually, the spirit of the Pritisli ccyisli- 
tution has ])ervad<*d India, and the iiiost absolute des[>otisni 
has been qualified aiul tmnpered by the genius of representa- 
tive government.” It was therefore their duty as citizens not 
to neglect the atlairs of India, and it was the duty of Parlia- 
ment to discuss those affairs from time to time as occasions 
aro.s(‘, not in minute detail, indeed, hut upon broad principles. 
Kroiii what lie had said that night, he liojied they would liave 

All iiitorc'-tiiig of Torn Outt aui»eai‘3 in tlic 

Purbf for Sfptoinljer, ISSO . — DL 
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leceived the impression that the principles of sound Indian^ 
ndmiiiistration were not iar to seek. They rested upon the 
foundation of justice and common sense. Our dealings with 
the native Ih’iiices must be strictl}^ governed by the treaties 
and engagem^iits whicli we had made with tliem. We must 
show our sympathy with the nobles and educated classes, and 
associate them witli us as much as we could in the govern- 
ment cd their countiy ; we must cherish and reward our native 
soldiers and officers ; we must rule the people with patience, 
remembering how far they were removed from ourselves in 
education ; and we must be cautious anti deliberate in the 
introduction of cliaiige^ in tlicir institutions and habits. 
Abort' all we must keep, ’India at ihmicc. Let them not listen 
to those irresponsible writers who tried to frigid on them hy 
the idea that India was in danger of attack. Jxd them not 
be led astray by tlie va^ue word “prestige’' to embark in a 
criniinol rivalry with jllussia for llie supremacy of Central 
Asia. He was giving them the advice of rcsj)oiisible 
politicians of all political parties mIicii they spoke in their 
sober s(?n.ses. Let them leinember Lord lieucoii'^ii eld's wise, 
words that “ Asia is large enougli for the de.stiuies of both 
liussia and England." Let them never forget Loril Salisbury’s 
advir/*, when they wero| troubled by timid coiin.sels, to consult 
theii* large uia])s. TIk^^ might rely upon it that as long as 
India was governed well, as long a.s its revenues were hus- 
banded, and the surplus applied to the development of its 
inagiiiucent resources ; as long as its rrinces were loyal, its 
armies were true, and its people contented, they might laugh 
at the i>rophecie.s of danger from without. Let them beware 
of those wdio for some plausible reason or another were con- 
stantly urging us to extend the limits of the Indian Empire 
of the (^ueen, notwithstanding our solemn pledges. They 
might bedieve him that it was large enough, and carried with 
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it responsibilities serious enough now to task to the utmost 
the powers o^ its rulers. And, above all, there was one 
simple test which they might safely apply to all Indian 
questions. Let them never forget that it was our duty to 
govern India, not for our own jirofit and advantage, but for 
the benefit of the natives of India. 


PEOAT^RBS TX THE ZENAXA. 


The following proverbs conclude Ecv. James Longs 
collection from the East : — 

THE WORDS Ol’ THE WISE ARE GOADS AXD N.VILS. 

The goad quickens tlie elephant when slow, and nails fasten 
what is loose. Such are wise sayiiigc. 

Arabic . — Proverbs are tlu^ lamps to words. 

J^ersian . — A word and a stono thrown aw'ay do not return. 

' Great talkers are like broken pitchers, everything runs out 
of them. 

Chinese . — Good words are a string of pearls. 

Tehtga . — Sweet as a cuckoo warbling in a garden are the charm- 
ing words of the wise ; but tlje words of sinners are 
vile as tin* cawing of a crow, i 
Arabic . — Truth i.s a cutting sword. 

iTUEND.snir. 

Urdu . — The frlcndshi]> of the base is a wall of sand. 

Arabic . — A bad friend i.s like a smith who, if he does not burn, 
you wdth tire, will injure you "with smoke. 

A fool or unlearned ‘is an enemy to himself, how is ho a 
friend to otlicrs ? 

Three things are not known except in three points : courage 
except in war, the wise except in anger, a friend except 
in adversity. 
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Afghan, — God will remain, friends will not. 

TurhM . — Friends are one soul in two bodies. 

Giijerati. — A rat and nat’s friendship. * 

Persian, — Friendship with a fool is the embrace of a bear. 

Talmud, — A man without a friend is a left hand without the 
right. 

Chinese. — It is only with the eye of others we see our own 
defects. 

Without a clear mirror a woman cannot know the state of 
her face ; * 

Without a true friend a man cannot discern the nature of 
his actions. 

FALSE SYMPATHY. 

Urdu, — Ono man’s hous^ is on fire, another warms himself by it. 

Arabic. — He roasted his fish in the conflagration. 

Telngu, — When the sheep cries will the wolf bo grieved ? 

When one man cried that his beard Avas was on fire, another 
followed him; asking him for a light for his cigar. 

Is the bullock’s sviro tender to tlui cow ^ 

rNflENIAL COMPANY. 

Talmud, — To the wasp we must say, neithor tliy honey nor thy 
sting, i.e.y Avith some people liave nothing to do. 

Arabic , — Converse witli the bad i.s going to sea. 

Afghan, — A bear’s friendship is to scratch and tear. 

Turkish. — ^Yoke not toi ho same carriage a camel and an ox. 

Ajyiian , — Who lives Avfth a bla(;ksmitli will at last go away with 

^ burnt clothes. 

Bengali — You only stink your liand by killing a musk rat, i.e.^ 
fighting Avirli a sweep. 

Modern Greek. — If yp^^ls^doAvii Avith a lame man you will learn 
to halt- . - 

Bengali. — The jam has entered the liorse’s stable, i.e.^ a fool 
among the intelligent. 

Tamul , — The fowl brought up AA'ith tlio pig will eat dirt. 

Polish, — Enquire after a noighhour before yo)i purchase a house ; 

enquire after a companion before you make a journey. 
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TRUE BEAUTY. 

* 

Persian , — The ^iamond fallen ihto the dung hill is not tlie less 
precious. 

The dust raised by high winds to heaven is not the less 
vile. 

Malay , — Like a broom bound with a silk thread. * 

Arahie . — Thorny trees produce gum. 

MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS. 

CkhiBHe , — Let every man sweep the snow before his own doors, 
not busy himself with the frost on his neighbour’s 
tiles. \ 

Eiirdish. — When jourmouse is of glass do not throw stones at 
your no ^ibour’s house. f 

CinghaUse , — The man without clothes busying himself in making 
jackets for dogs. 

THE LOVE OF MONEY" THE ROOT OI' ALL EVIL. 

Covetousness has for its mother unlawful desires, for 
its daughter injustice, for its eoiupanion vileness. 

Turlcish , — To ask bounty for a covetous man is to dig a breach 
in the sea. 

Syrian , — Like the monkey’s fat, which does not melt, does not 
soften. 

Kurd , — The camel carries sugar 3’et eats thorns. 

Afghan, -—Though tlie river be large it Ss on the dog’s tongue, 
1.^., misers have much but spend little on them* 
selves. ^ [ 

Wealth is his who eats it (eiijoys), not his who keeps it.* 

RErnOOF A MEDIC INE. 

Bengali, — Fond of him as the pumpkin of the gardener’s knife. 

Buseian , — Soap is not welcome when the face is rotten. 

Arabic , — Better to have a wise enemy than a foolish friend. 

SLANDER. 

Chinese. — Sitting alone meditate on your own faults, /.<?., in con- 
versation talk not of others. 
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The world’s unfavourable view of your character and con* 
duct is like the fleeting clouds from which the brightest 
day is not fr^e. • 

Bengali, — ^The mud 'sticks not to the back of a, pankhel fish, 
(which is smooth) ; so calumny with respect to an ' 
innocent person. 

A SEARED CONSCIENCE. 

Chinm. — A fleshy pupilless eye (a mind with conscience blind). 

Talmud, — The flesh of the dead feels not the knife, is past 
feeling. 

Arabic. — Seckon him with the beasts who does not distinguish 
good from evil. 

Bengali. — He hides his head in the bushes, fancying he is 
not exposed. 

BRIEl' DiFi:. ^ 

Arabic. — Life like a fire t)egins in smoke, ondsjin ashes. 

Chmefte.^The moon is not always round : the /clouds sometimes 
disappear. 

JapancBe. — Life is a light before the wind. 

Arabic. — Like a moth falling on a lighted candle. 

THE CURSING OF THE W1CKEJ> 01’ LITTLE AVAIL. 

Badaga. — The jackal howls ; will ray old buffalo die? 

TiirhUh . — ^The dog barks, still the caravan passes. 

Cinghahse. — Will the barking of the dog reach the skies ? 

i EDUCATION. ' 

hod shine not. 

^ ^ ^ . ding at last becomes a stick. 

4 A young buflalo need not be taught. 

Sores are not to be shown to flics and children are not to 
be taught to lie. 

You may place on the lap a betle>nut but not a betle-nut 
tree. 

* Tc» give a calf to be brought up by a tiger. 

DEBTS. 

Bengali. — The goat tied up is at the w ill even of a child, f>., the 
debtor. 
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2?l«rAi«A,~Batlier hungry on going to bed than debts on rising. 

Telugu, — Bice, water and salt without debt are good. 

THE PLEASTTBE OF SIN FOB A SEASON. 

Jiadaga.—'FoT the nourishment of a day he sacrihced the food of 
a year. 

In trying to save aMrop of ghi he upset the ghi pot. 

Chinese, — To gain a cat but lose a cow. 

Telugu, — Like going to Benares and bringing back dog’s hair. 

HASTE. 

Turkish, — Step by step we mount the ladder. 

Atah, — Patience is the key of joy, but haste is the key of sorrow. 

Telugu, — Why do you cry before you beaten ? he asked ; you 
are going to beat me in fiitufe, replied the boy. 

Afghan, — The Pathan boy and his brother taking a short cut fell 
over the cliffs. 

Ho takes off his clothes before he ieaches the water. 

I 

LIFE FADING AS A FLOWER. 

€hhme , — The swallow plastering its nest is labour lost, i,e,^ it 
soon migrates. 

We find trees in the mountains 1,000 years old; we find 
rarely a man 100. 

Turkish, — Have you ever seen a day which ends not in evening ? 

Happiness is like crystal, when it shines the most it soon 
cracks. ^ 

Arabic, — Every day in thy life is a loaf {.n tliy history. • 

Modern Greek. — Many dead are sitting at the head of the sick 
man, many of those who visit a sick man die 
before him, 

HEARING NOT DOING, A HOUSE ON A SANDY INUNDATION. 

Tamili, — By pronouncing the word fire will the mouth be burnt? 

Telugu , — Will empty words fill bellies ? 

Arabic , — He who has made a hole in the corn sock has become 
a preacher. 

A learned man without practice is a doud Tt'iihout water. 
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ANXIOUS CAEE AND ITS EFFEOTS. 

Chinese , — Past events as clear as a mirror, future as dark a® 
lacquer. 

^Anxiety is the fever of the mind : the burning sun 
acts like a fever on clothes. 

Turkish, — Bvei^^one has his own care, the miller’s care is the 
■ water. 

You cannot contract for the fish in the sea. 

• Sorrow is to the soul what the worm is to wood. 

Malay , — To grind pepper for a bird on the wing, /.e*., care for 
uncertainties. 

Ben (fall , — Grass at a distance looks thick. 

My mind is troubled in collecting money to pay the rent., 
how then can I'^orship Vishnu ? 

Bussian . — Rust eats iron, care the heart. 

Arahic . — A heart free from care better than a full purse. 

I , - - 

SUPERSTITIOUS )BELIEF IN OMENS IN INDIA. 

There is scarcely any country in the world so blinded by 
superstition as India. The mind of > a U indoo is tinctured to such 
an extent with the conviction of a supernatural agency directing 
his every step whether for good or for evil, that each moment 
almost of his life he looks for some omen indicating approval or 
disapproval of what he ^hight at the time be engaged in, or be 
about to engage in. aL auspicious moment is chosen for the 
performance of every important duty in life, and in reference to 
those occurrences beyond the control of man steps are instantly 
taken to ascertain whether they are likely to prove lucky or 
unlucky ; and if the latter, such measures are adopted by way of 
propitiatory sacrifices to the gods as may operate to avert the 
impending evil. No sooner is a son born than the Brahmin who is 
the family priest draws up his horoscope, and is able to announce 
whether the path m life of the child will be smooth and unruffled, . 
or if he ie destined to a rough and stormy future. When he has 
reached a marriageable age the Brahmins again appear on the- 
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scene, and are asked to fix an auspicious day, nay even the hour 
and minute when the nuptial knot is to be tied ; and should, 
through some tnischance, that particular moment be allowed to 
pass away without the ceremony taking place, the marriage has 
to be put off till some other propitious day that has subsequently 
to be fixed upon, and which in some cases might Qot occur for a 
year or two. Even after his death a man cannot be secure from 
being made a victim to omens, for when that event does happen 
the priests are at work to ascertain whether the day he died was 
favourable to his ha])piuess hereafter or otherwise ; and according 
as they decide are regulated the ceremonies to be performed, and 
the sacrifices to be ofici'ed for the release of his soul from 
purgatory. 

But it is not in important events of life only that a Hindoo 
will look forward to and be guided by omens ; it is lamentable ta 
notice the extent to which, in the ord.lnary affairs of every-day 
life, he allows this superstitious belief to', gain an ascendancy over 
him. He will not undertake a journey unless on an auspicious 
day, and even after lie has once started ‘he wull perhaps return, 
having on the road perceived some onien indicating that his 
journey v/ill not be pro.sperous. Belief in omens has so firmly 
imjdauted itself in the mind of a Hindoo as to resist every attempt 
to root out by argument the folly of this his great weakness, and 1 
have noticed with much surprise that, though a man has relin- 
quished the religion of his father as being false and puerile, his 
faith ill omens has remained unchanged, or rather it has taken 
such a strong hold of him thht frequently in spite of himself he is 
influenced by them. Aj ^ more astonishing still is the fact ’that 
Mahomedans, though thej' profess to have a contempt for Hindoo 
superstition, are, in this respect, in no way superior to the latter, 
having as implicit a faith in these ridiculous prognostications as 
those whose religion they affect to despise. 

I shall now concisely notice a few omens which are still very 
commonly believed in. 

Should a person about to undertake a journey, or 
commence any work, hear another sneeze, be will consider it a 
good or bad omen, according as the latter has sneezed once or 
twice ; if once only, he will delay his departure for a few minutes^ 
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•or put off his work till some other time. So strongly and so 
generally is this believed in, that often serious consequences follow 
on a person sneezing inopportunely ; servants have heen known to 
be dismissed by their masters, courtiers to be deprived of the 
favour of Princes and Bajahs for having been inadvertently the 
medium through whom an unlucky omen was displayed. 

The adreeching of an owl is Ifelieved to porteml death, — So 
thoroughly are the people convinced of this ‘that no sooner its 
•dismal notes are heard quite a commotion is created, and it often 
happens that at dead of night the whole village turns out to drive 
away this bird of ill-omen. Great care is also taken not to 
mention the name of a child in the night, for fear an owl should 
hear it ; the popular belief being that it would in that case repeat 
the name every night, aqd the child, in consequence, would pine 
away and die. ^ 

Seratching of the of the hand, — 1'his is believed to prog- 
nosticate that the person, will receive some money, while the 
scratching of the sole of toe foot indicates that a long journey will 
have to be undertaken. , * 

Monkey and snake. hear the word hunder (monkey) early 
in the morning is considered very unlucky, and evils of every 
•description are looked forward to as likely to happen during the 
^ay. And yet a monkey is one of the sacred animals of the 
Hindoos. At Benares thousands of them are allowed to live in 
gardens specially set apart for them, and are fed by all classes of 
people, who, in so doing, consider they are performing an act of 
gi*eat charity and devotion. The snake is never mentioned at 
night, the popular belief peing that it is sure to make its api^eai'- 
ance if its name be uttered. If there is occasion to speak about 
it the word keera (reptile) is used instead. 

Greilit never given for the first sale in the There 

exists a superstitious belief that, should credit be given for the 
ffrst article sold in the morning, that day’s business will be 
attended with great loss. Even if the purchaser be bis best 
customer, the shop-keeper will either ask him to come again, or to 
buy a trifling article and pay cash for it, thus enabling the person 
to perform his Bohree (first cash transaction). 

Falling of one shoe over another. — After a X)e{'son has taken off 
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ilis shoes, should one fall over another it is believed to be an omen 
that the person is about to travel. Should be really meditate a 
Journey, he allows the shoes to remain in that position ; if not, he 
puts them straight, and is supposed thus to prevent his journey. 

Seeing an unlucicy face or mating cm unlucky man or animal, 
— A ]>erson meeting a severe loss, or getting into ^ome trouble, is 
-often known to attribute his misfortune to having <een some 
unlucky face in the morning, such as that of an oilman, a man of 
notorioij.sly bad character, or one who has some bodily deformity. 
A person blind of one eye is considered exceptionally unlucky, and 
is generally avoided by all in the morning, or when a journey is 
about to be undertaken. 

Among other bad omens may be mentioned a snake or jackal 
crossing one’s path ; hearing a person ^ry when you are going 
anywhere ; the cawing of a crow, and tpe crying of a kite ; a cat 
crossing one’s path ; and the seeing an efmpty pitcher. 

It is strange as compared with the bad. there are but few good 
omens. Amongst these may be mentioned the following : — The 
meeting of a dead body being carried a,^ay, and no one crying 
with it ; seeing a pitcher with a roj>e attached to it, or a Brahmin 
carrying a jug of holy water from the Ganges ; a lizard creeping 
up one’s body ; hearing a bride cry when she is leaving her 
parents and going to live with her husband ; hearing the bell of a 
temple strike, or a trumpet sound when one is setting out on a 
journey ; a crow perched on a dead body floatiug down the river, 
and a fox crossing one’s path. 

i A. N. 


WHAT THE ENGLISH HAVE YET TO DO FOR THE 
INDIAN PEOPLE. 


On Nov. 9 and 12, Mr. W. W. Hunter, C.I.E., Director-General 
of Statistics ' to the Government of India, delivered addresses in 
Edinburgh on the above subject. The following summary of 
the lectures has appeared in Allen ' h Indian Mail : — 

Mr. Hunter said that last winter, amid the anxieties respect- 
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ing Afghanidtau aod tlie general despondency regarding Indianr 
famines and finance, he had stated ** What the English have 
done for the Indian people.” Those anxieties had now to some 
extent cleared away, and he thought the present opportunity 
a fitting one for explaining “ What the English have yet to 
do for the Indian i)eople.” In this and his next .address he 
«would ask attention to two of the saddest problems with 
which a State can be called to deal — namely, the poverty of 
the people, and the alleged inability of the Government to ^>ay its 
way. With these fundamental problems yet unsolved, it might 
seem a delusive optimism to speak of the success of the Indian 
administRition. ' All our good work in India profits little if the 
peoj»le have not enough to eat, and if the country cannot support 
the cost of our rule. Jud^d by the old standards of a nation's 
wealth, by its power of accumulating the precious metals, or by 
the magnificent enter tainii^ents of native grandees, India was as 
rich as ever. But we now Judge of the wealth of nations, not by 
the splendour of iudividuw, but by the general prosperity of the 
people. Judged by these^ standards, India is, and always has been, 
a poor country. The struggle for life in many parts of India is 
growing harder under our rule ; for in many parts the population 
has out8trippe<l the food-producing powers of the land. Each 
square mile of laud in Bengal has to feed three times as many mouths 
in 1880 as each square mile hud to feed in 1780 ; and each square 
mile of British India (excluding the outlying provinces of Assam 
on the frontier and Burma beyond the sea) has to support nearly 
three times as many persons as each square mile in the Nativo 
Stated. The cruel densijiSy of this population was shown by 
comparison with England, Ireland and Franco. Throughout 
vast tracts, each acre has to support a human being ; in smaller 
areas two people are trying to live off each cultivated acre. 
According to the Famine Commissioners, two-thirds of the 
whole tenants of Bengal are struggling to feed their families on 
holdings of under three acres. The laud is being exhausted iu the 
straggle ; the jangles have been cut down and reclaimed, and the 
cow dung hfiu- to be used for fuel instead of as manure ; the cattle 
are degenerating for want of the old pasture grounds, which are now 
ploughed up ; and the peasant is face to face with a permanent 
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insnfficiericj of food. . We have put a stop to the old checks on 
the population, to invasion from withont, to the internecine wars 
within, to the annual devastations of the predatory Indian races. 
The old epidemics whibh decimated a province we combat by an 
army of doctors, by sanitation and quinine. The sword and pesti- 
lence are uq longer allowed to perform their old v^ork in the rural 
economy of India. Under the protection thus secured to person, 
and property by British rule, the population has so increased as to 
threaten the bankruptcy of the soil. Every Hindu marries at the 
close of boyhood, as a religious duty, and irrespective of the means 
of subsistence. We see the lasult of a people living by petite 
cnliure and neglecting the first condition of that system — namely, 
such prudence in marria^Xe as shall not permit the population to 
outstrip the i»roductive powers of the ^">nd. 

Mr. Hunter then drew a striking picture of the present situation 
in rural India. He sliowed that the deterioration applies only bo the 
over-populated provinces, and that the large sections of the poj)ula- 
tion are rafii<lly advancing in wealth and comfort. But the contented 
clas.ses keep silence \ the sulfering elasces very properly cry out. 
The cultivator gets a decreasing return itjoin the exhausted land ; 
and of that smaller return he has to pay away a larger share in 
the shajKJ of rent to his landlord. The Government can do little 
to avert these two penalties of a population living -in defiance of 
economical laws, but its efforts arc directed to mitigate both of 
them. It is trying to increase the eftective food supply by irri- 
gation, agricultural schools, facilities for distribution, and other 
administrative measures, which Mr. HuiVter detailed at some length. 
It is trying to secure to the tenant a fair share of that food Supply 
by legislative restrictions on the enhancement of rent. The rise 
of rent is the natural result of tlie increased population having to 
fall back on inferior soils ; the subjection of the small cultivators 
to the money-lenders is also a result of the same process. In 
Southern India the cry of the tiller of the soil is for protection 
against the village usurers \ in Bengal it is for protection agahist 
the landlord. Mr. Hunter described very fully the recent law to 
relieve the peasantry of Southern India from the grasp of the 
money-lenders and the long series of legislative measures to restrain 
the enhancement of rent in Bengal. Ho explained the proposals, 
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just arrived iii England from the Bengal Bent Commission, for 
recognising a firm and practically universal tenant right, and for 
securing ** compensation for disturbance of a far more stringent 
character than ever before contemplated. He concluded by a 
comparison between the rural situation in Bengal and in Ireland. 
He believed thftt in both countries the tiller of the soit will win the 
* day ; for in both the state of things of which they complain is 
repugnant to the awakened conscience of the British nation. The 
problem is how to do right to the peasant with the least cost to the 
State, and with the least infringement of rested proprietary rights. 


On November 12th, the second and concluding address in 
Edinburgh was delivered on tlie same subject. Mr. Hunter 
said, as his previous adcK'^sa had been devoted to the poverty 
of the Indian people, so /the present one would be directed to 
the difficulties wliich that poverty gives rise to in the govern- 
ment of the country. Tjilie revenue yielding powei*s of a nation 
are regulated not by its plumbers, hut by the margin which exists 
between its national earnings and its requirements for subsistence. 
It is because this margin is so great in England that the English 
are the most taxable people in .the world : it is because this margin 
is so small in India that any increase in the revenue gives rise to 
serious difficulties. But in estimating those difficulties we should 
realise that we take much less taxation from the Indian ]>eople 
than our predecessors ^lid. The Mogul revenue demanded from 
an empire smaller in ai^ed^and less ]iopulous than our own, bet ween 
and 1701, varied frejm 10 to 80 millions sterling ; and the 
land tax averaged over 2p millions. The whole average net taxa- 
tion of British India, excluding opium, was 34 millions during the 
past ten years, an<l the average net laud revenue was just over 18 
millions Our Indian taxation also contrasted favourably with 
that of otht?r Asiatic countries at the present day. In Japan, the 
only other empire in Asia wdth an attempt at a civilised govern- 
ment, the net taxation is about Cs. per head ; in India, it is os. fid. 
The weak point of our financial condition in India is not that we 
take more from the people than their native rulers did, but that 
what we take barely suffices for the cost of our administration. 
We take le»s taxation from the people, and we try to give them a 
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much better Goveroment in return. No previous Governments of 
India ever maintained an army on such a scale as to permanently 
put down invasion and piracy from without and the predatory 
races within. No native dynasty ever attempted to develop the 
resources of India by a complete network of communications. No 
Mogul Em|)tror ever mapped out India for judicial purposes assign- 
ing to each small rural district a court of justice paid for from the 
Imperial Exchequer. The police of the Mogul Empire were an 
undisciplined, half-starved soldiery, who lived upon the peasantry. 
The task of educating the whole Indian people, rich and poor, of 
whatever caste and creed, was never attempted. In these, as in 
many other departments, we hai’e had to build up, from the very 
foundations, the fabric of a civilised government. . The cost of the 
mere material fabric, of its court-hous; i, schools, gaols, barracks, 
hospitals, «S£c.. has exceeded one hundred millions sterling. The 
truth is, we have suddenly aj&jrUed our own English ideas of what 
a good Governm^mt should be to an Asi«itic country, where the 
people pay not one-tenth per head of the English rate of taxation. 
It is easy enough to govern efBciently'‘at a cost of over 40s. per 
head, as in England ; the proVdera before Indian iluauee ministers 
is how to attain the same standard of efficiency at a cost of os. 6d. 
a head. 

Indian finance niinister.s in endeavouring to solve this prob- 
lem had cut down salaries and abolished highly-paid posts, but 
he believc<l that if we are to govern the Indian ]»eople efficiently 
and cheaply we must govern them to a still greater extent by 
ineariT of themselves, and pay for the adnjinistration at the market 
rates hir native labour. lie maintained tlie more extended em- 
ployment of natives to be not only an act of justice but a finuncial 
nccessitj’. Ho also looked forward to a large saving from the 
reorgani>-'itii»n of our military establishments, which is now being 
proposed by the Indian Army Commission. But he believed that, 
in addition to such savings, there is in India a necessity for a 
steadily increasing revenue, and that there is no use in shirking 
that fact. The Indian revenues do not stand still, but they do not 
augment with the same rapidity as the increased demands upon 
them. The finance ministers of India had tried to meet these 
demands partly by a new system of local taxation and partly by 
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the introductiou of direct taxation. Local taxation was now 
giving impulse to local self-government. Direct taxation is even 
-more unpopular in India than it was in England thirty years ago. 
Year after year we are assured in England that the income-tax 
was only temporary ; by slow degrees we have been constrained to 
recognise it a% a permanent item in our national tajLation. The 
Indian people are now learning the same lesson with equal diillculty* 
In a country where the people are poor the Government ought to 
be poor ; for it must either be pour or oppressive. No financial dex- 
terity will get rid of the poverty of the Indian people, which lies at 
the root of the poverty of the Indian Government. The rigidity of 
our revenue demand was the inevitable result of the rigid punctuality 
in our public payments. The proposals to relax that rigidity were 
impracticable. y 

The leading ix)ints .<of the native programme ol leform 
were that they were asl^ing for a larger and more independent 
share in the legislative councils of India; for military economies; 
for the larger employment of natives ; for a commission of inquiry 
similar to those great parliamentary committees which sat every 
twentieth year in the tjme of the Company to inquire into its ad- 
ministration. They w^ere also asking for the complete liberty of 
the press and for representative institutions. The Governmenu 
was trying to concede many of these points, and ho believed that 
the concession of most of the others was only a matter of time. 
The natives of India must themselves reform themselves ; they 
must restrain the increase of the population to the food-producing 
.powers of the land, and|, more equally distribute the jiressnre on 
the feoil by migration to 'the less thickly inhabited provinces. In 
conclusion, he made an earnest appeal that his countrymen here 
should study India more carefully, that they should act in a spirit 
of absolute honesty to the Indian finances^ and that they should 
deal with any proposals for Indian reform which may be sent home, 
not in the interest of English class infiuence or party claims, but 
in the sole interest of the Indian people. 
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• Kvnkii'Ui^ Oct., 1880. 

This well-known lively is now staying in Ilankipur, and 
has been delivering lectures tlierc and in the neighbouring 
city of Patna. She is a slight and girlish-looking creature, 
with a fair complexion and light-grey eyes, and seems to be 
about two and twenty years of age. Eoraa Dai w^as born in 
Mysore. Her brother was a Pandit in the service of the 
OuLcowar of Baroda, and sceuis to lifive lost his employment 
w'hen that Prince waa deposed. Partly from a spirit of 
adventure, and partly in hope of benefiting their countr}’^- 
w'omen, the brother and sister left their Mahratta home and 
travelled over r>engal and Assam, (lcU>jeriug lectures on the 
education and emancipation of women, nnd holding meetings 
for discussions, &c. They were’ received everywhere with 
great euthusiasm^by the Hindus, wlio were delighted to hear 
their holy Sanskrit from a woman's lips. It seemed to them 
as if SarasM^ati had eome down to visit them. Eoma is a 
"good Sanskrit scholar and a fluent si)eaker, but her admirers 
say that her special talent is the powc » to improvise Sanskrit 
poetry. She is an improvisatrice latlier than a Pandit, and 
may be likened to Coriiine rather than to Madame Dacier. 
She has also a wonderful memory, and can repeat whole 
poems of Kalidasa and others. Uiirovtunately, a short time 
ago she lost her brother at Dacca, and, having no one to .take 
care of her, she was minded to ret in n to her own country. 
She was happily induced to iiay a visit to Behar, the ancient 
home of Hindoo learning and of Biiddliism, and to the men 
of Patna, who have had the privilege of hearing her. 
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I attended two of the meetings held in her honour. The 
first was held at the Patna College, and was so crowded that 
the audience, consisting chiefly of College students, was 
almost stifled. Roma liad been suffering from fever and 
spoke lather low, so that many could not hear her. She 
spoke in Sanskrit too, which few of those present under- 
stood. 

The next meeting was better managed. It was held in 
tlie house of Babu Ram Kishen Pany, Secretary to the Behar 
Improvement Society. Admission was by ticket, and great 
order was observed. The place for the delivering of the 
lecture was admirably chosen. Instead of a hot and confined 
room as at the College, hail a l 9 ng and broad terrace open 
to the sky, and with the tJangos'^ flpwing at our feet. The 
meeting wms at half-past four in the afternoon, by which 
time the terrace was shaded from the sun by trees and Iiouses 
to the westward. At. the eastern end of tlie terrace a small 
marble table, with a /glass of flowers on it, and some chairs 
Avei-e set, and tliere Jiouia stood up facing tlie west and 
addressed the audience. On her right ^vas the Gaiiges 
covered w’itii large bioad-sailed boats of a type which has, 
perhaps, lasted fur 2,000 years. Tliere was little or nothing 
around to remind lier or her audience of European civili" 
jfiation. The clear l-^ue sky, and the broad river coming 
sweeping down from the w^alls of llenarcs, dominated every- 
thing else. It was such a j/iace as Buddlia might have 
chosen for addressing liis followers. 

Roma Bai is a ready speaker, and she stood up and 
<liscoursed unfalteringly for about an hour on the former and 
present condition of India, and on the means for future 
improvement. She spoke in Hindi. It seemed to be some- 
thing wery like classical Bengali with a lew Oordoo termina- 
tions and one or two Persian words. 
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I do not tliiuk that there was anything striking or 
original in the lecture. It was the address of an unlessoned 
girl on subjects of very considerable difficulty, and the fair 
speaker was evidently not sufficiently aware that the solutions 
of social problems which she offered were inadequate. 

She told us truly enough of the evils of litigation, and of 
the desirability that brothers should dwell together in unity. 
Bttt she did not seem to recognize that in most oases litigants 
are fully aware of the risks they run, but that they cannot 
refrain from suing if their riglits and even their existence are 
imperilled. So, too, many a brother or widow of a brother 
would gladly remain in unity with the rest of the family, but 
is not allowed to do so, and is forced^ into Court. The joint- 
family system is, perliaps, beautiful In theory, and no doubt 
it has its advantages ; but it docs not seem fitted to bear the 
stress of time. Nowliere in the world is there greater bitter- 
ness and discontent tlian in a so-called Hindoo joiiil-family 
where tlie members liave grown tired of one another. T’ntil 
a partition takes place they are' compelled to live togethci', 
and tliey conduct all tlieir affairs in common. Fresh causes 
•of irritation arise every hour, and it is fortunate if the 
disputes do not end in bloodshed. It is far better that a 
legal division take place when this the state of matters, 
and members should not be hastily olamed for resortiiyj to 
this course. 

Those good people who, like Eoma, tell the Hindoos not to 
litigate, are like the Stoics who, in [.ord Bacon's phrase, told 
men to cut off their feet when what they wanted was slices. 
False or frivolous suits in India are the exception,, and what 
is wanted is not the diminution of suits but improved means 
of deciding them. 

' Tliougli 1 was not impressed with the matter of Iioma 
Bai’s address, I could not but admire her finency and the 
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dioiceness of her language. There must be power in a young 
lady who has acquired so much knowledge and faculty of 
expression, and if she will only rest for a while and take to 
study and reflection, she may do much for her countrJ^ 

Soma Bai going to be married on the 1 Gth of this 
month to a Bengali gentleman— a Vakil by profession, and 
an M.A. of the Calcutta I'liiversity. The marriage is one 
entirely of her own choice, and although it will probably put 
an end to her public career, it is likely to conduce to her own 
happiness, as she is left alone and unprotected by her 
brother’s death, and could, even if she remained unmarried, 
hardly continue her lectures and improvisation meetings 
without the escort of soufe male relative. 


INDIAN STUDENT#^ AND BinTLSll UNIVEUSITIES. 


ir,~OXFOED. 

Oxford ami Cambridge resemble each other in many respects. 
In both thest; Univereiti « the students are obliged to reside a certain 
number of tonus before they get their degree, and the rules also 
of the various Colleges a.« regards admission and discipline are the 
sinie.* , 

Advt'moK and JUffidence , — Requirements for admission 31*6 of* 
three kinds, — 

(1.) A candidate must obtain permission to have his name 
eutei-ed on the books of the College or Hall which ho 
wishes to join. 

. (2.) He must, in order to enter a College, pass a certain 
Examination. 

(3.) He must pay certain fees. 

The Examination required for admission varies in different 
Colleges, as also the fees which usually consist of (1) an admission 
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fee^ (2) caution monej, which is returnable on the removal of a 
member’s name from the College books. 

Students, just as in Cambridge, can also be Unattached, in that 
•case they pay' leas than the above mentioned fees. 

Residence and Examination . — The Academical year is divided 
into four Terms, and not into thiee as at Cambridge. They are^ 
Hilary or Lent Term, which begins on January DIth and ends on 
the day before Palm Sunday ; Easter Term, which begins on the 
Wednesday after Easter Day and ends on the Friday before VVhil- 
Sunday ; Trinity or Act Term, which begins eu the Saturday 
before Whit-Sunday and ends on the Saturday after the first 
Tuesday in July ; and Michaeluiss Term, which begins on October 
10th and ends on December iTtli. Of these Easter and Trinity 
Terms are virtually One Term, llesi^once, however, begins later 
^and ends earlier than the beginning : end respectively of each 

Term. 

Colleges and Halls . — There are altogether twenty Colleges and 
Halls. They may be enumerated as follows : — Christ Church, 
Magdalen, Mertbn, Queen’s, Exeter, New College, Oriel, Balliol, 
Corpus Ohristi, Lincoln, Jesus, University, Worcester, St. John’s, 
All Soul’s, Wadhani, Pembroke, Draselo’se, Trinity, Hertford, 
and Kcble College, besides St. Mary’s ilall, St. Alban’s Hall, 
New Inn Hall, St. Edmunds Hall and Chattley’s Hall. 

Several of these Colleges, like the Cambridge Colleges, are very 
old. The Oxford Colleges w'ero founded at various periods between 
the 13th and 19th centuries, and one (College — Uuivei-sity — is 
supposed to have been foundej in the year 672 by Alfred the 
Great. 

Particulars of tlie several College.^, the number of Scholarships 
given by each and other matters will be found in the Oxford 
Calendar, or, better, in tlic Students’ Handbook to the University 
of Oxford. Further information may be obtained by writing to 
the junior dean. 

Examinations.-^ No candidate is entitled to the degree *of 
Bachelor of Arts unless he has resided for twelve Teims within 
(the limits of the University. This corresponds to nine Cambridge 
Terms. 

In ordinary cases four Examinations are sufficient for the pur^ 
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pose of obtaining a B. A. degree. The first University Ezaminatios 
corresponding to the Cambridge Previous is the Hesponsions. 

Besponsions is obligatory on all except those vrho have passed 
the Previous Examination at Cambridge, or obtained a certificate 
from the Oxford and Cambridge School or Local Examinations in 
Classics and Elimentary Mathematics. This Examination is held 
three times a year. There are five separate subjects of examina- 
tion, in each of which the candidate must satisfy the Examinert* 
If he fails in any one he is considered as having failed in all. 

The following are the five subjects : — 

(1.) Algebra (including simple equations) or Euclid, Book» 
L, II. 

(2.) Arithmetic, the whole. 

(3.) Greek and Latin Grammar. 

(4.) Translation from r ^glish into Latin. 

(5.) One Greek Aiitho/' and one Latin Author. 

This Examination as well as the other Oxford Examinations is 
conducted by means of ‘written papers as well as orally. After 
passing Besponsions hq can proceed .to the First Public Ex- 
amination. This Examination varies according as the candidate 
(1) seeks Honours, (2) ^^eks Honours in Classics, (3) seeks Honours 
in Mathematics. 

For the First Public Examination the subjects are five in- 
number : — 

(1.) The Four Crospe’s in Greek, or an equivalent Greek book. 

(2.) Elementary Logtb or Mathematics. 

(S.) Translation of Ejiglish into Latin. 

(4.) Three books, of which one must be Greek, the other either 
a historical or philosophical work. 

(o.) Translation of short passages of Greek and Latin from 
books not prescribed. 

For those who seek Honours in Glassies special papers are 
set on — 

(L) The Four Gospels in Greek, 

• (2.) Greek and Latin Literature. 

Those who seek Honours in Mathematics have to pass an 
Examination in the following seven subjects ; — 
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(1.) Algebra and the Theory of Equations. 

(2.) Trigonometry (Plane and Spherical). 

(3.) Plane Geometry, including Conic Sections. 

(4.) Geometiy of three dimensions. 

(5.) The Differential Calculus. 

(6.) The Integration of Differential Expression! 

(7.) The Elements of the Calculus of Finite Differences. 

The next Examination is what is called the Second Public 
Examination. The subjects of this Examination for candidates 
who do not seek Honours are arranged in three groups, out of which 
they may have their own choice. 

A. — (1.) Two books either both Greek or one Greek and one 
* Latin. 

(2.) The outlines of Greek and Roman History and 
English Composition. 1 

' B.— (1.) Either English History and Literature or a Period of 

Modern European History ^in each case with English 
composition). 

(2.) A modern language, either Epeiich or German. 

(3.) The elements of Political Economy. 

(4.) A branch of Legal Study. 

C. — (I.) The Elements of Geometry, j 

(2.) Elements of Mechanics. 

(3.) Kiemcnls of Chemi>try, with an elementary practical 
Examination. ’ 

(4 ) Elements of Physics (not i ccessariiy treated Mathe- 
matically). 

Each candidate is examined in 3 subjects, not more than 2 
being taken from any one of these groups, and of which one must 
be either A (1) or B (2). 

The Classical Honour men have to do some Philosophy in 
additioa to the Classics and the Mathematical Honour men 
Mixed Mathematics in addition to the subjects for the First Public 
Examination. 

There are besides Classics and Mathematics, Honour Schools oT 
Natural Science, Jurisprudence, Modern History and Theology. 

The degree of B.C.L. is also conferred by this University on 
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those who have already been admitted to tho degree of B.A. 
The subjects ai'e four ia number — (1) Juriaprudenoe^ (2) Botnan 
Law, (3) English Law, (4) International Law. 

The degree of Master of Arts, just as at Cambridge can be 
obtained by a B.A. in the 27 Lh term from his Matriculation on 
paying certain lees. 

Scholarships , — There are several 8c!iolai'shij)s and prices given 
by tho University and Colleges to encourage the study of all 
branches of knowledge, and esjiecinlly that of Classics. The study 
of Sanskrit is encouraged at Oxford more than at Cambridge. 
There are four Boden Bchohiship^. One scholar is elected every 
year. Candidates must be ineinbers of sonic College or Hall, who 
have not exceeded the twenty-fiflh year of their age. Each scholar- 
ship is tenable for four years with an annual stipend of £50. 

University JUxpcmes.-^^hQ cost of an University course at 
Oxford, just as at Cainbrnlgo, vaides largely with the means and 
the tastes of of the student. Witli the exception of University 
and College fees, which are fixed, it is impossible to make ont any 
exact estimate of ihc other cx]7enses, and even the fees, except 
those demanded by th/j Universit}’, are not the same in all the 
Colleges. The following is a rough estimate of what a candidate 
is likely tO'Sjiend in foes alone during a residence of three years.:— 


Matriculation fees 

£ s. 

... 2 10 

Kxainiuation fees 

... 5 4 

Degree fees 

7 10 

Miscellaneous ..V 

... 1 10 

College fees \ 

... 30 0 

‘ Tuition / 

... 60 0 

Degree fees at C’oUogo 

5 0 

Total 

£111 14 

But the fees which an Un.attachod student has to pay do not 

to so much. They may be estimated as follows : 

— 

. Matriculation fees 

£ 8« 

... 2 10 

Fee tq the Delegate 

... 2 JO 

Caution money 

... 2 0 

• Quarterly fee to the Univci-sity f4)r 3 years ... 

... 3 0 

Quarterly fee to the Delegates fur 3 years ... 

... 12 0 


Total 


... £22 0 
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To this must be added £17 10s., nearly £^20 for the entrance 
and degree fees, which together m^ke np £42. , The cost of living 
at Oxford would come to very nearly the same as at Cambridge. 
Bonghly speaking a University course either at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge iu a College would coat somewhere about £»">00, or, including 
the vacations, £700. An unattached student might live for less, 
but he would lose many advantages. It must be observed that the 
above calculation assumes the student to be carefu] and economical. 

The Indian ImtiUde. — Through the exertions of Professor • 
Mouier Williams an Indian Institute has been formed. The 
object of this Institute is to encourage Indian f^tudies at Oxford, and 
to be a centre of union and intercourse for all engaged in Oriental 
studies. Special attention is paid to native tstuueuts from India. 
Further particulars can be found in last inontlf Journal.. 

, 

IIT.— LONDOl^. 

The London Uuivewifcy is like the Indian Universities in the 
fact that it is only aii Examining body. ‘ The students who wish 
to take their degrees can live anywhere and ap|>ear only for the 
Examination, residence not being necessary. 

Indian students, more cs])ecially these sUidyiiig medicine, seem 
to prefer London to other English Universities. Of course there 
is no place like London for the medical student, but as for other 
studies Oxford and* Cambritlge will do just as well, although the 
Examination for a Pass degree at either of the older Universities 
is less severe and extensive than at Loudon. There is one thing 
to be taken into consideration, and that is the exi-^nse. A course 
at the London University costs far less than at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. The reason for tliis is quite obvious. In London there 
are only the Examination foes to be paid for, and as for living you 
can look after it yoiimelf aud manage it as cheaply as possible. 

Examinatmis, — Candidates for any degree in this University 
must pass the Matriculation Examination. There are two Examina- 
tions for Matriculation each year, one in January aud the other 
in June, for which no one under sixteen years of age is allowed to 
present himself. 

The following are the subjects, in which the candidate must 
qualify . 
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(1.) Ztttin , — ^The Latin subject is generally given out fmvidusly ^ 
«nd the paper consists of questions for translation into English out 
.of the selected Text Book and also easy English sentiinooB to be 
translated into Latin. 

(2.) Any two of the following languages Greek, Freneh, 

. German, and either Sanskrit or Arabic, 

The Greek subject is usually taken from either Xenophon or 
JBEomer. The papers in German and French are of a general kind^ 
and those in Sanskrit and Arabic consist of passages for transla- 
tion and questions in Grammar. There ai*e also selected text books 
for these languages. 

(3.) English Language^ Hitiary and Geography, The paf)ers in 
.this part are of a general kind except the History papers^ which 
do not extend beyond the end of the IBth century. 

(4.) JilatheniaiicH, inclufling Arithmetic, Algebra (as far as Equa- 
tions) and Geometry (Books I-IV). 

(5.) Natural Philosophy, comprising the elements of Meehan ios 
Hydrastatics, Hydraulics and Pneumatics, Optics, Laws of Refrac- 
tion and Reflection and Formation of Images, and also Elements of 
Heat. ^ * 

(C.) Chemistry of the nou-metallic elemeids, with their iut- 
portaiit compounds. 

When he has passed this Examination the candidate may pi'o- 
oeed to his First B A. Examination after the lapse of one 
Academical year. The Academical year is not fixed by terms a.s 
at Oxford and Oambridge, it varies from six to twelve months, 
according to the date ^f the Examinations. The First B.A. 
Examination takes plac^ once in each year, and the candidates 
are examined in — 

(1.) Mathematics, including Arithmetic, Algebro, Geometry 
(Pure and Co-ordinate) and Trigonometry, as far as the determina- 
tion of Heights and Distances. 

(2.) Classics, Two Latin subjects and one Greek book pre^ 
vionsly chosen. 

(3.) English Language, Literature and Grammar, including 
special subjects defined previonsly. 

(4.^) French or German Language, The papem consist^ of trans- 
lation into English and questions on Grammar. 
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Btudents wishing to take Honours are required to pass another 
fiiuimination. Wo only give the subjects required for candidates 
who take up Mathematics. They ai^ — 

(1.) Algebra. 

(2.) Theory of Equationa. 

, (3.) Pure and Co-ordinate Geometry. ^ 

(4.) Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 

(5.) Differential and Integral Calculus^ 

Honours may also be taken in Latin, Greek, English Language,, 
or French and German, and in each case there is a special Examina- 
tion of i somewhat advanced character. 

The Final Examination is called the Second B. A. Examination. 
The subjects are the same as for the first B.A. ; but there is a 
wider range of choice oi)eu to the candi^te, who may, in addition 
to Latin and Greek, select any one the languages, English, 
French, German, Italian, Ambic or Sanskrit, and who also haa 
an option between Pure or Mixed Mathematics and Mental and 
Moral Science. Mixed Mathematics indue i Statics, Dynamics and 
Astronomy ; Mental and Moral Science include Logic, Psychology 
and Ethics. Candidates for Honours in Mathematics must evince, 
in addition tc^thc subjects already taken up, a knowledge of Diffe- 
rential Equations, Rigid Dynamics, Vibration, Sound, Optics and 
Spherical Astronomy. Candidates can also take up any one of the 
following subjects instead oi Mathematics ; — Mental and Moral 
Science, Classics, French and German and English literature and 
Language. Success at this Examinatiou ^.ntitles the candidate to 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. ^ 

The degree of Master oi Arts is not conferred by the Lohdoo 
University as at Oxford or Cambridge without any examination. 
Candidates must undergo a separate examination, and may select 
any one of the following subjects ; — 

(1.) Classics. 

(2.) Mathematics. 

(3.) Mental and Moral Science, including Political Economy: 
The London University also confers Science degrees. A few^ 
Indian students have already had the honour of obtaining thes& 
degrees and a few mere are preparing for them. These degrees are- 
highly regarded among men of science, and it is undoubtedly a great 
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dkliSiictimi'to get a Lontloti Soieiice degi* 0 e io Hononra It wHt not 
l)e out of place here just to give an idea of what is reqnired for thh 
•degree of B.Sc. After Matriculation there nre, as in the Faculty 
of Arts, two Examinations called the First and Second B.Sc. The 
First B.Sc. takes in Mathematics, the subjects being the same as 
for the First B.A., with a little Mixed Mathematics in addition, 
and the following physical subjects : — Inorganic Chemistry, Ex- 
perimental Physics, including Acoustics, Heat, Electricity and 
Magnetism, Optics and General Biology. For the Second B*Sc« 
examination the candidate can take up any three out of the fol- 
lowing seven subjects : — 

(1.) Pure Mathematics as far as Differential and Integral 
Calculus. 

{2.) Mixed Mathematics (including Astronomy). 

^3.) Experimental Physics. 

(4.) Chemistry (Organic included). 

(5.) Botany. » 

(6.) Zoology. jc/ 

(7,) Animal Physiology. 

Practical examinations ^re also held in the physical subjects 
This is the course for the B.Sc. without Honoui’s, ThoseWwho 
intend taking Honours may select any one of the same subjects 
•cari'ied to a higher stage. The dogree^f D.Sc. is obtainable by 
candidates who, after an interval of two years, pass a further 
Examination either in some branch of Physical Bcience, or in 
Mental and Moral Science. Degrees in Law and in Medicine 
may also be obtained from this Univeraity on similar conditions 
to iBose already describe^ for Arts and for Science. 

Scholarships are given by the tTnivei’sity to siodeuis who take 
high places in the Alatriculatioii and other Examinations. 

Enough has been said of the Examinations ; we may here just 
•mention the two great Colleges in London whose curriculum is 
more particularly suited to students preparing for the various 
Ltmdon University Examinations, vis., King's College and Univer- 
sity College. At both of these Colleges the best training possible 
may be obtained, and perhaps the greatest advantage afforded by 
them is that students need only attend the set of Lectures reejui- 
eite, and are also not compelled to be in residence. 
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StpeiUM : — Nov to cotue to the expeosef^ the folloviog is the 
list of fees demsiuled for aa Art or Science course 

‘ Matriculation Fees £2 

First B. A. or First B.Sc 5 * 

Secontl IS, A. or Secoiul B.Sc 5 

The fees deTnaqcled at King’s and University Collegtjs for Lectures 
vary from ^£2 to £4 a term. Let us suppose the student attends 
four courses of Lectures a term. He would have to pay about £12 
a term, that would come to about i!40 a year. Calculating at 
this rate for two years and a half, it amounts to about £100^ 
Now we have got two items — the University fees £12, and Lecture 
fees £100. I^et us make out both to be £120, because wo huve to 
allow something for academical robes, «kc. The next item is tlie- 
cost of liring. Here again we mi. it re^/at what has been already 
said — a btudent s expenditure must dcpcVid on his tastes and the- 
meaus at his coinmand. In liondou one can spend as much as 
£200 a year in living alone, as well as manage within £70. Com- 
fortable boat'd and lodgings can be had, ./or instance, near the 
British Muser.ni, in a convenieptly central neighbourhood, for 
between 3^9. iiinl 50s. a week. Perhaps a fair average would be 
408.11 week. The cost of living alone would come to about £100 
a year. Wo may therefore roughly put doijl n the items as — 

(I.) riiivcrisity Fees, [.ectums Ac. ... ' ±*12(» 

(2. j ( of living {])o:ird fiud lodging) ‘ 300 

(3.) expenses, sueli as liooks, outl^^ &i;. ... 50 

Total . /. £470 

f 

Hcncc for a three .vcar»’ coiivae at Lon don '.£■)()(>, according to "our 
rough calculation, will be sufScieiit, 

Indian stiuleuts have always found a ditEciilty lu getting 
through the Matriculation, because they are obliged to get up at 
least two ubVf languages, unless they hud previously studied them 
in India. It seems a pity that the London L^^niversity, whilst 
recognising the degrees of Universities like Sydney and Melbourne 
as an equivalent for Matriculation Examination, should not re- 
cognise those of our Indian Universities, as such recognition 
would save the Indian students a great deal of time and trouble. 
As the case stands, very much mpro labour is entailed on Indian 
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litadents in obtaining a degree at the Loudon UnirerBity thA^ is 
obligatory for other stnd^ta who present themselves, secin^^ that 
very few opportunities are available to the former in seeking an 
tu^quaintance with modern languages. 


IV.— EDINBURGH. 

We ought to say a word or two about the University of Edin*^ 
hurgh, seeing that it is one of the greatest of English Universities. 
As a Medical School it is unsurpassed by any, with the exception 
perhaps of London. Several Indian Students have belonged to 
this University, and here also one of the highest degrees which can 
be given by the University (D.Sc.) has been taken by '*;ie of them. 

The facilities offered by this University for the study of Natural 
Science and Medicine ar^ especially important ; bat the student 
will obtain eveiy possible help in other studies such as Mathematics, 
Classics and Philosophy. / Some of the best Mathematicians among 
the Wrangler's at Canforidgo are generally those who have had a 
previous training at this or other Scotch Universities. 

A student, if he desires to get a degree at this Uuiversi^, is 
required to reside a part and not the whole of his academical cemrse. 
He must also pass a simple Examination corresponding to the 
Matriculation of London. The Examination consisting of easy 
passages for trauslatioi^ from selected J^atiii and Greek Authors 
and Elementary Mathc latics. This University confers the degree 
•of Master of Arts and that of Bachelor of Arts. If the student 
produces certificates of Laving attended the requisite course of 
Lectures he is allowed /to go in for what is called the M.A. 
Pass Examination. This Examination comju’i^cs the following 
subjects : — 

(1.) Classics (which consists of selected books from Latin and 
Greek Authors). 

. (2.) Mathematics and Easy Physics. 

(»3.) Philosophy and English Literature (also consisting of 
selected j)ortion8). 

A student, if ho wishes, may also present himself for Honours, 
but in that case he must take up quly a particular branch in which 
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he must be well prepared. The University of Edinburgh, like 
London, confers Scienco degrees. Any candidate may take the 
degree of B.Sc. in Physical or Moral Science. There are two 
Examinations for the above degree called the First and Second 
B.Sc., and before appearing for the First B.Sc. the candidate must 
have passed a Preliminary Examination and also produce certi- 
ficates of having attended certain sets of Lecturea Bachelors of 
Arts of Indian Universities are exempted from the Preliminary 
Examination. The First B.Sc. is meant to test the general know* 
ledge of the candidate in the following sn>»jecis : — 

(1.) Mathematics. 

(2.) Natural Philosophy. 

(Jl.) Chemistry, Zoology and Biology. 

The Second B.Sc., which is the final Elimination for the degree, 
takes in the same subjects, but the candidates are expected to 
know them more thoroughly. For the degree of D.Sc. another 
Examination must be passed. This University moreover confera 
the degrees of Bachelor and Doctor in Eugiueering, besides degrees 
in Law. 

^here arc several good Scholarships offered by this University, 
and there are also what are called University Fellowships. Most 
of these Scholai'ships are given to Science and Medical Students. 
The Baxter Physical Science Scholarsliip was granted to nn Indian 
student, and the same candidate had the honour of winning the 
Hope Chemistry Prize of the value of £100. In 1870 the Bruce 
and Falkland’s Prize for Logic and Me^^jhysics was awarded to 
another Indian student. So we see Jiulian students have thus far 
done well at Edinburgh. 

The exj)enses of a course at Edinburgh are generally thought 
to he less than anywhere else, the fees demanded by the University 
and for Lectures being moderate. The Examination fees for an 


Arts course arc these : — 


.£ s. 

Matriculation 



. ... 10 

Prclimin.ary 



. ... 0 10 

M.A. Examination ... 


. ... 3 0 


Total 


... £4 10 
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For a Science course 

£ a. 

Matriculation i o 

Preliniinarj' 1 l 

Firat B.Si?, Examination 2 2 

Second B,So. Examination 2 2 

D.Sc. Hkaniination 5 5 

Total £11 10 

The Lecture fees^ vary from two to four guineas a term, and if 
we roughly put down Lecture fees as £30 a year, calculating at 
the rate of four courses a session, they amount to £60 for two 
years. Living at Edinburgh is a littio cheaper than London 
comfortable lodgings, for instance, near the “ University ” may bo- 
bad for 35e. a week. A\ that rate board and lodgings together 
would come to about £9?^i year. The course may be finished in 
two years, or at the most three, if we do not take into account 
the Medical course, Let us say three veal's ; then for three years- 
the cost of living alone ^ould amount to £270. Allowing £50 
for extras, which include books, outfit, drc., wo get the following 
items : — * 

(1) Uiii' yrsity Examination Fees £12 

* (2) Lecture Fees ' 60 

(3) Cost of living incliuling extras 320 

£392 

If we make it out to be £400 we find a saving of nearly £100* 
by not going to Londo|a^ One thing we must say before bringing 
this paper to a close, anayliat is about the climate of Edinburgh. 
It is usually very muqb colder than London or Cambridge ; 
hitherto Indian students seem to have stood the climate prettw 
well, and if only the student is likely to bear the climate without 
suffering constitutionally Edinburgh will do just as well as London,, 
even better, because he may be able to live far more cheaply. 

S. SATTUfANADUAN. 
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Histouv of thk Indian Mutiny, 1857-3 850. Commencing 
from the close of the second volume of Sir John Kaye’f^ 
History of the Sepoy War.’* By Colonel G. B. Malleson, 
C.S.T. Three vols. J.ondon : W. H. Allen and Co., 1878, 
1879, 1880. 

This very important literai\ prodtictioii demands notice in 
our pages for many reasons, the chie^ of which is our desire 
to call attention to certain considerations which its perusal 
suggests, and which are not likely to be remarked upon by 
other Journals. The interval which has elapsed since the 
actions recorded is sufticiently long to allov/ all angry feelings 
to have passed away, and both actors in the great struggle 
can now look back with calmness, and can deduce from the 
great fact and its subordinate incidents those lessons of pru- 
dence wliich they are so well fitted to teach. 

A curious habit of the I'higli.’sh mind is to think that 
nothing untoward should ever occur. This leads to a constant 
worrying after causes, with a determination to prevent a recur- 
rence of the mishap. The English exclamation, "For shame ! ” 
is an illustration of thi.s frame of mind. The word "shame’* 
flies naturally to English lips, from the nncontrollable impulse 
to look beyond the fact to its cause ; and the exclamation 
implies this further coiisetxnenco that all wrong is preventible, 
and, to the English mind, it is a shame that the cause of 
wrong should be allowed to exist. The recognition of this 
temperament will enable Indians to form a truer estimate of 
English character, and to better understand that ^ restless 
meddle.somenes3 which is irritating to Oriental people- 

M 1 
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Every interference with native usages and established practices 
will be found to have its origin in a desire to remedy some 
wrong, to prevent some abuse, or to allow free scope for the 
enterprise of those who seem to be unfairly treated. 

Another peculiarity is the habit which the English have 
of attributing blame to themselves. Eeally droll illustrations 
of this habit are constantly occurring. Thus we are told that 
there would have been no Zulu war if the English, &c. ; 
peace would have been maintained between Russia and 
Turkey if the English, &c. ; Shir AU would not have allied 
liimself to Russia if the English, &c. In such cases it is felt 
that wrong has somehow been done, and the English, are not 
disinclined to acknowle|lge any fault that can fairly or un- 
fairly he attributed to tlieinselves. Just in this spirit we find 
Col. Malleson analyzing the causes of the great mutiny in 
Indin. And, iji his opinion, the real cause of the outbreak 
was bad faith, and an injudicious attempt to force Western 
ideas on an Eastern people. The “ bad faith ” he speaks of 
consisted in the changes made in the pay and allowance^ of 
the ti'oops in consequence of the conquest of the Punjab and 
other provinces ; also, the refusal to recognize the adoption of 
oertain heirs ; and, finally, the circumstances connected with 
the annexation of Oudh. These and other minor acts shook 
the •confidence of the people, and gave birth to a feeling of 
insecuritj", “which prepared the country for the machinations 
of those who ^wished to overturn the existing order of things. 
In reality however there was no “bad faith” pwperly so 
called; there was no breach of engagements, or refusal to 
cc)iTiplete the terms of any contract whatever, AVIiat really 
occnn'cd w^as tliis ; — India had been for fifty or sixty years 
actively governed by a Western nation, which had extended 
its sway over immense tracts, and had necessarily employed 
an aimy of Western officials, who had, with more or less 
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judgment, spread Western ideas and Western methods of 
action into all the districts of Indio. A period at length 
arrived when the Europeanising tendencies began to aflect 
classes and interests in a manner alarming to those who 
clung to the old state of things. Concurrently with this was 
the growing secmity and increased activity of the English, 
naturally arising from undisputed success. Increasing alarm 
on the one side and increasing activity in " amelioration ” on 
the other, brought on the revolt, which was, in our opinion, a 
struggle for mastery between the old state of things and the 
new, between the East and the West, between stagnation and 
progress. * 

The English gained the day ; but tile contest taught them 
caution, and inclined them to move moJc slowly in attempts 
to improve the administration of the country. Indians, also, 
seem to have recognized the inevitable, and to be now anxious 
to receive what they formerly resisted. The result is that, 
since the mutiny. Western ideas have spi’ead far and wide iji 
India, the English language, literature, arts and sciences arc 
eagerly sought after by Indians themselves ; even English 
dress, manners and ’ social usages are imitated, and many 
1 udians consider it a grievance that their compatriots are not 
everywhere admitted to cordial friendships with Europeans. 
The presence of numei'ous Indian gentlemen in England for 
•purposes of study or commerce is another manifestation of 
the same feeling. The whole implies an acknowledgment 
that the attempt to stop tlie influx of Western ideas failed 
and that now the best thing Indians can do is to adopt 
Western science themselves, and to push onward in the path 
■of pregress. 

The candour with which Col. ilaUesoii attributes blame 
to his country for causing the mutiny, has led to these remarks 
•on the philosophy of the mutiny itself. It would he well 
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however for Indians to reflect on the advantages of self- 
accusation. ■ The. much' too general practice is for people to 
think themselves right and everybody else wrong. Far be it 
from me to say that the English are not duly impressed with 
their own virtues, and proudly ^conscious of their own excel- 
lent acts ; lull the habit they evince of exclaiming against 
themselves, being an acknowledgment that all is not quite as 
right as it should be, is a habit that it would tend to the 
advantage of many to imitate. 

A perusal of Col. Malleson’s history will also lead both 
pai-ties in the contest to a greater respect for each other. All 
the hravejy was not on one side. Though the English fought 
with a courage the determination of which has been unsur- 
passed, it will be seen that the Indians also fought with 
stubborn valour, and displayed numerous acts of conspicuous 
gallantry. Chieflj* will be remarked the fact that the mutiny 
produced some true Indian patriots. The history of India 
shows ns that the sole incentive to martial deeds was a devo- 
tion to chiefs or families : but the mutiny gave us men 
devoted to their country irre-spective of family connections. 
Such a man was the !Maulavi Ahmad-ullah of FnizAbAd. Of 
him, most justl}', Col. ^falleson says ; — 

“ If a patriot is a man who plots and fights for the inde- 
I»endeuce, wrongfully ^destroyed, of his native country, then 
most certainly the Manlavi was a tnie patriot. He had not 
stained his sword by assassination, he had connived at no 
murders ; he had fought manfully, honourably and stubbornly 
in the field against the strangers who had seized his country, 
and his memory is entitled to the respect of the brave and 
the true-hearted of all nations.” 

Another brave and patriotic man was Kunwar Singh. At 
eighty ysars of age he drew the sword in his country’s cause 
and became one of the ablest commanders against whom the- 
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Euglish Lad to couteucL like Ixim, too, Man Singh struck 
Lard but honourable blows for Lis country’s cause. Tantia 
Topi, the faithful servant of the Teshwa, aided by Bao Stihib 
^nd Firoz Sbah, did all that a brave man could to re-establish 
the independence of his native land. These are snen to be 
held in honour by both friend and foe ; and it is well worthy 
of remark that these honourable and patriotic men were the 
only commanders who gained any success or seriously im 
peded the operations of the English. The murderers and 
assassins, whose names are remembered with disgust, never 
struck one useful blow or dared one noble deed in their nation’s 
cause. The cruel are always pusillanimous. 

The patriotic sentiment engender^^ by the mutiny is a 
distinct gain to India, and is an important step towards the 
unification in feeling between the two races residing in Hin- 
dustan. Both Englishmen and Indians can unite in esteeming 
fnen who labour conscientiously for the good of their country, 
whether it be in the arts of war oi\in those of peace. The 
geiierous impulses awakened during the last few years lead 
to tlie expectation that men and women are arising in India 
who will command the respect and even admiration of all 
nations. 

The mere contents of Col. Malleson’s volumes may soon 
-be dismissed in this notice ; for tiiey concern us less than tlic 
general reflections which their perusal awakens. The first 
volume describes tlie disturbances in ratna, the mutiny at 
Danapur, the relief of Arab, the blockade of Agra, the revolt 
in Central India, and the outbreak in Oudh down to the first 
relief of Lakhnau. The second volume gives the siege and 
-capture of Dehli, the relief and capture of Lakhnau, the 
campaign in Kohilkhand, and the settlement of Bengal and 
Eajpilitana, Tlie third volume contains the campaign of the 
-Central India Field Force, the pursuit and cai)ture of Tantia 
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Topi, the trial of the King of Dehli, and the general tran- 
(j[uilizatiou of the countrj'.- Col. Malleson’s stjle is clear, 
vigorous and brilliant, so that his volumes can be read with 
pleasure as much for their style as for the information the 3 r 
contain. With open frankness he exposes successful incom- 
petence, and calls attention to neglected worth. Xo amount 
of success can gild a crime in his opinion ; and failure cannot 
draw fi’om him reproach, when the subject of remark has- 
used proper forethought and skill, and has been defeated by 
circumstances beyond foresight or control. 

FltKUEBIC PiNCOTT. 

(i 


HINDU UIEI.S’ SCHOOL AT KUIIRACHEK. 


On Miss Carpenter’s last visit to India she visited 
Kurrachee, in Sind, and she was struck uith the poor 
accommodation provided for the education of Hindu girls. 
The school was held in the lower room of a small house, and 
there GO or 70 young girls were found, closely crowded, taught 
by a master who only received rs. 15 a month, or 7s. Gd. a 
week ; a Hindu widow teacliing needlework. Miss Carpenter 
regretted much that at a town where it was evident from the 
number of girls sent to the school parents desired instruction 
for their daughters, no better schoolhouse had been established 
She urged the Local Committee of the National Indian Associa- 
tion to try to improve this native school, and she mode a contri- 
bution towards a building fund. The meeting in regard to 
this matter was held in the house of Mr. Wedderbum, the 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind, and after a while, when he 
left Sind, a testimonial fund in his honour was raised, which 
it was desired mainly to apply to the erection of a girls’’ 
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school, for which Miss Carpenter had pleaded with eftect at 
Mr. Weclderburn’s house. It is satisfactory to learn that now 
the object has been accomplished. The ceremony of opening 
the Wed^erburn Girls’ School took place last J unc, and, we 
have great pleasure in publishing the following article on the 
school and its history which appeared lately in a Kurrachee 
paper : — 

(From the Beacon of XbUi June^ 1880.,! 

^ Native female education in Sind bids fair to develop into 
goodly proportions ; * the babe is a strong anddusty one, and with 
judicious nourishment and care should develop into a fair and 
sturdy adult,’ as the worthy Commissioner of the province remarked 
in his speech at the opening of the^ ‘ Wedderburn Hindu Girls’^ 
School ’ the other day in the old towyi of Kurrachee. The cere- 
mony took place in the presence of a large gathering of the 
European and native members of the community, who all seemed 
to enter into the spirit of the thing, and to take a lively interest 
in the cause of native education. From what can be gathered 
from the account, or sketch given on the occasion, of native female 
education in Kurrachee, by the Deputy Educational Inspector of 
the district, a grandson of the late Shet Naomull, we learn that 
the first school came into existence a little more thau eight y cal's 
ago; it was started amidst difficulties and drawback.^, which 
patience and perseverance enabled the projectoi*s io tide over ; 
they had the satisfaction of seeing their efforts rewarded with a 
certain measure of success, and the *\Vedderburn’ Institution 
may be said to be an offshoot of the school established in* 1872. 
A few years since the most enthusiastic advocate of native female 
education in India was the late Miss Mary Carpenter, who, assisted 
by a number of ladies, in Bristol especially, did much towards 
giving her views aud opinions on the subject a practical form ; 
Miss Carpenter was advanced in years, and what most people ad- 
mired in her was the untiring zeal she displayed at her time of 
life in a matter scarcely a European lady in India concerned herself 
in the least about ; we cannot bring ourselves to think that she 
Lad the sympathies of many of her nationality in the country in 
what she undertook, for most Anglo-Iudians are inclined to think 
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the education of eithei* sex of natives to be a mistake j those how- 
ever who so think aie of the large class who denounce the measure 
of instilling occidental civilization ^to Orientals, who were happier 
far in their primitive state .when contact or association with Euro- 
peans was a thing of the future. But the ^ Wedderbnm * School 
will impart instruction in the vernacular of Sind most in use, 
English will noC be taught in ic ; the education that will be given 
is intended to dispel the ignorance, in a general sense, which pre* 
vaUs among Sindhi females, and which clouds their intellects, and 
renders them susceptible to the influences of gross superstition, from 
which their ancestors sufiercd for years. To intellectually elevate 
the females in Sind is a work most praiseworthy and one deserving 
of all the encouragement that can be given to it. But by intel- 
lectual elevation let us not be understood to mean a cramming of 
English into them, ajid thdir thinking as we do and acting as wo 
do ; that Is not what we think, nor is it what we ever thought ; 
the females of this country can be raised in the intellectual scale 
without the aid of instiiiction in English, which can answer no 
good purpose, under tho present circumstances of native society. 
The English education placed within the reach of native boys, and 
whjch they have freely availed themselves of, has borne fruit i wc 
should be sorry to see a similar 'education given to native girls. 

“ The Deputy Educational lns|)cctor, Mr. Aluma), in his sketch 
of native female education in Kurrachee, informed the audience at 
the ceremony of opening the ^ Wedderburn Girls’ School/ that tho 
flrst Kurrachee Hindu Girls’ School started at a time when the 
Yernacular Boys’ School in the town was indifferently attended ; 
the proposal therefore made by Mr. Aluiual’s grandfather and a 
few other inflaential native gentlemen to educate girls, was ridiculed 
by the masses of the people. We will now let Mr. Alumal speak 
for himself : — ^The charactei*3 which were to form tho medium of 
instruction presented some difllculty. Arabic-Sindhi was looked 
upon with cliafavunr and condemned as unsuitable for Hindu girls. 
The^modiOed Hiudu^Sindbi introduced about that time was cmi- 
sidered of doubtful success, nor was there anylhipg written in it 
yet to attract and please. > The Government school books were 
prepared on a plan which kept clear of reference to all religion so 
as to adapt them for teaching in institutions attended by children 
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•of different professions ; the Hindu mind on the contrary disliked 
instruction for girls devoid of all religious element. To the diffi- 
culty of proper books was added* that of suitable teacher. The 
sense of the community was against the appointment of a male 
teacher, and an educated woman qualified to conduct a school and 
stand above the prejudices of her class was a rarit}^ Beset with 
various difficuUieSi bold as the attempt looked, it was presumed 
nevertheless that the interest which Shet NaOmal evinced in the 
•establishment of the school would enable it to be founded with fair 
prospects of snccess, and it came to life, and increased in numbers ; 
and while the Educational Department was gradually enejpavoaring 
to give it permanency, to render systematic instruction tasteful 
and to nnieliorate its internal condition gtSuemlly, the school 
received a visit from that philanthropic, old, but wonderfully 
•energetic, English ladjj the late lamented Miss Maty Carpenter, 
who has done so much for the emancipation and elevation of 
womanhood in India. The narrow and winding streets and lanes 
through which she had to pass on her way to the school attracted 
her attention, as well as the" uative-&shioned building in which the 
school was accommodated. She stayed in Siiid but a short time— 
1 believe it did not extend beyond a week — but so singularly and 
truly she always kept the object of her mission in view that she 
sought various occasions to communicate her impressions about the 
girls' school to the parents of tlio pupils themselves, in order to 
stimulate them to self-exertion. A very favourable opportunity 
was afforded her at the residence of Mr. W. Wedderburn, then 
Judicial Oomiuissiouer in Sind. This geptleman, who delighted t>.> 
hold occasional intercourse with natives for thoir own benefit and 
the benefit of the Government he served, had provided an enter- 
tainment for native c^ildre]i at his house, and Miss Carpenter was 
invited to meet the native gentlemen who had accompanied their 
children. Here she dwelt upon the circumstance of the Kurrachee 
<1 iris’ School once more forcibly, and brought her ideas so home 
to the minds of her hearer's that they resolved to bestir themselves 
-ere long. An ocoasion occurred shortly after, whiph roused them 
collectively to action. 1 1 was reported that Mr. Wedderbnm was 
about to leave Sind, and no Sindhi could bear to see him depart 
without some token of the people’s love and esteem. His amiable 
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diapoBltioQ and afiable manners, and, above all, his large mind and 
sympathetic soul had won him, within a short time, the regard of 
a numerons class of men, and it was proposed to xnise fnnds to 
give him a publie ^mitmiainment. The scope and extent of the 
entertainment were subsequently limited, and it was decided to 
apply a large portion of the collections to the erection of a build- 
ing for the accommodation of the Hindu Girls’ School in the town 
to which Miss Mary Carpenter had called attention at Mr. Wed- 
derburn’s house, and to designate it after his name in remembrance 
of his connection with the province and of the people’s esteemi 
Mr. Wedi(}erbum himself contributed rs. 500 towards the building 
of a school-house, and the sum so formed, augmented by rs. 500 
and more placed at* the .disposal of the Educational Ins^^ector in 
Sind by Miss Mary Carpenter for the furtherance of some educa- 
tional objecV together with, the municipal grant of rs. 1,700 in 
lieu of a site, made up tiie whole of the popular contributions ; 
which being doubled by Government provided rs. 8,000 in all. 
Of this rs. 3,200 were spent on the purchase of a site. 

'The buildings which have been erected by the Public Wbrks 
Departmont at an estimated cost of rs. 5,100 will, I imagine, be 
ample for the wants of the ^School for some time to come. The 
school numbers on its rolls 93 pupils at present, but the average 
daily attendance does not exceed 64. The school taught up to the 
third vernacular standard last year : and standard fourth Hindu- 
Sindhi forms the highest standard of instruction just now. It is 
not likely that any higher standard will be attempted for some 
time yet with success unless people are induced to keep their 
girls longer at school than they do. Early marriages compel 
girls to leave school much ^ soon to benefit largely. But 
1 trust neverthdess that under the anxious care of the School 
Committee, which counts on its board names of some of' the most 
influential members of Sindhian society, the school may yet pros- 
l>er and continue to impart blessings to many a future generation.’ 

" So much for what the Deputy Educational Inspector had to 
say on the occasion of the opening of the * Wedderburn Hindu 
Girls* School.’ At the conclusion of the address the Educational 
Inspector in Sind, Mr. Hart-Davies, desired the Commissioner, 
who presided at the ceremony, to declare the school opened, which* 
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the Commissioner accordingly did, in a neat and felicitous speech, 
in which he paid a well-deseryed compliment to these natiye 
gentlemen who had been instrumental in promoting native female 
education in Sind. Mr. Erskine referred to the warm interest 
taken by the late Miss Carpenter in the work of ameliorating the- 
condition of native females in the> province. * The association of 
the name of Mr. Wedderbum, late Judicial Oommissiener in Sind, 
with the institution opened last Tuesday testifies to the regard and 
esteem in which that gentleman was held the people of Kur- 
rachee. Mr. Wedderburn proved himself to be a friend of the 
natives, and the small tribute they have paid to bis worth proves 
their appreciation of bis sterling qualities of mind and heart.** 


AN INDIAN DRAMA. 


■Wkstuhn ludifi possesses at the present day a moderate- 
amount of dramatic talent. Many plays of some excellence 
have been brought on the stage within the last twenty years. 
Companies have been established whose members have shown 
a fair appreciation of the objects of a theatre, actors have 
shown talents of a high order, and their i)erformances — the 
fruits of careful study — have perhaps soothed the slumbers of 
many a troubled mind. These trained men have aho pene- 
trated into native states, where their skill seems to have pro- 
duced surprising effect. The w^ealthy classes in the native 
states have never had so rational an amusement, they have 
not witnessed anything of the kind* before ; for it. is not 
an Indian thing that is offered to them, but almost a. trans- 
plantation of the London stage, with its glamour of light, its 
splendid positions and its striking scenery. Men of all races 
meet together and the Hindustani language addresses them 
all, is understood by them all, and is acknowledged to be in 
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ricliuess and in melody superior to any of the dlaleotB of 
India. A young man witnessing a performance in the middle 
of September in a Bombay theatre was spoken to in the follow- 
ing manner by his neighbour, a respectable clerk in the office 
of a magistrate — “Is not the^^Hindustoni a delightful language ? 
Look at the charm of its pronoun — the equivalent of the 
•English second person singular. Ifow tender in this language 
are certain expressions to sweeten conversation ! Who is so 
hard as not to understand and feel their riiythmic iiow i la there 
in the English langue^e anything to approach these merits and 
these excellences ?” Toathis enthusiastic outburst the listener, 
an English student, made no objection, though partial to the 
melody of Pope and the ^lajestic diction of Pryden. Ho 
allowed Hindustani song to possess a most powerful charm. He 
saw that no one who came there to be delighted expected to 
go away displeased. The dramatic piece had been played by 
the same actors in the <j-hief towns of northern India before 
Mussalman audiences who received it with favour and ap- 
plause. To their other qualifications the actors added some 
l>ei'sonal attractions which made them the favourites of the 
public. As for the faults noticable on the Indian stage they 
are such as were common in London in the time of Addison, 
W’ho admirably points out the defects of his age, which con- 
sisted very much in an injudicious union of repieseiitation 
with reality. On the present occasion an advertisement, 
w'hich M'as published in a native paper announcing the per- 
formance of this play, was sufficient to call a fair audience, 
and to draw away from their hard studies some Parsi medical 
^students of intelligence and promise. 

The work from w'hich this play is derived is a Hindustani 
romance by a writer who stands high in the estimation o! his 
countrymen. The story was put into a dramatic form at first 
by an intelligent Parsi youth, well known for his researches 
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in Indian botany, and whose versatile talents have secured 
him many youthful admirers. It has been since revised by 
writers who seem to liave shown a great command of versifi- 
cation. Though . not very full of sentiment and invention, it 
is certain that it will remain long in favoun,with the Indian 
public. The story resembles that of Borneo and Juliet, ha^dng 
the same fatal ending as the ending in Borneo and Juliet. 
I’assing over the first two scenes, the third scene presents 
before us a Mahomedau school of ancient days in which boys 
and girls receive iii.struction together. Lelee was the most 
advanced of the pupils — a girl unmatolied in manners and in 
face ; and she had often the charge of the class when the 
master wa.s absent. Her most aitentive pupil was Majnoo, 
who from admiring her learning, her lucidity of thought and 
variety of illustration, came to admire her unadorned beauty 
aud simplicity. lie lo,st no time in revealing the secret of 
liis heart ; on a fitting occasion he poured forth his soul in 
tender verse. In this play of Lelee and Majnoo the English 
reader should see that the author has placed the lady’s name 
first, whicli is 'unlike the position familiar to the English 
reader, as in Borneo and Juliet, or Troilus and Cres.sida. 
Majnoo’s father one evening looked out of the window and 
.saw that while other bovs had returned to their homes hi.s 
son had failed to coinc at the right time. He looked anxiously 
for Majnoo, who on his arrival, partly as an outpouring of his 
own heart aud partly in explanation of the delay, burst out 
into a song, beginning with a thrilling line in which Majnoo 
complains pitifully that love’s shaft has absolutely struck him 
down, leaving him no power to rise. What was to be dpne ? 
The father made proposals on behalf of his son wdiich w^erc 
rejected by the parents of Lelee. Majnoo was his only son 
whom he sincerely loved, in whom centred his happinjess, but 
his rank and ancestry did not seem great in the eyes of Lelee s 
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mother. A SKihool-fellow attached to Majnoo helps in carry- 
ing messages, and performs for Majnoo some portion of those 
services which Cressida*3 uncle performed for Troilus. Bpt 
the lady was strictly forbidden open communication with her 
lover. Inde^ she was once severely taken to task for talking 
with him, in the disguise of a wandering friar as he then ap- 
peared before the house. At last, in accordance with the 
custom of the times, both the parties had to come before a 
magistrate, an officer against whose decision there was no 
appeal, the lady’s father making his defence on the ground of 
his own unwillingness to accept the youth as the husband of 
Lelee.^ The presiding authority attempted to diminish the 
lover’s warmth by comparing the girl with one of his hand- 
maids, declaring that the object was not worth on his part all 
the sighs and the groans. But the faithful lover, with a 
lover’s speed, vindicated her worth, and said that neither iu*^ 
truth nor fancy had any creature appeared so fair — appeared 
so like unto her. All ibis part of the play is finely conceived, 
bearing some analogy to the Story of Helena and Bertram, 
without possessing in any degree the sovereign grace of the 
English play. The magistrate orders that the loving pair 
should be married, ainl this was an order which could not be 
disobeyed. To avoid the misfortu^ne, as it appeared to them, 
the pai^ents of the lady remove themselves to a place beyond 
the magisterial jurisdiction, preferring banishment before an 
alliance of this kind. Majnoo goes in search of the lady who 
also leaves her father’s roof, and then begin their wanderings 
and woe which bring them both to a sorrowful end. 

Taking the merits of the play as a whole it must be 
observed that it is not, after all, a master’s hand that has 
swayed the lyre. It is narrow in range, deficient in inven- 
tion, not lifting itself up into the higher regions of romance 
■where passion goes side by sifle with philosophic reflection. 
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No force of fancy takes the author into a novel situation ; he 
makes no reflection on human life, nor does he present a 
portrait of human manners. Meditation is not his province. 
His lovers wail their own woe in the strain of Valentine and 
Proteus. Majnoo in his wanderings meets with a wild and 
wandering tribe that lived on the produce of the forests, un- 
disturbed by any such forest law as has been called for by 
the wants of civilisation in modem times. Weary with his 
fruitless search he lies down on the ground never to rise 
again, but to be discoveied by Lelee in the last paroxysm of 
her grief. Green and fresh, like a tender leaf, Majnoo looked 
in his school-days and in the commencement of his journey — 
not so at his journey’s end, which was also the end of his 
mortal existence and the end of all his sorrows. 

Nasauvanji J. Eatnagai?. 


A BENGALI LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 

Thr Bamalot^hmi Fatrika. 

^ This is the title of a magnziue which was published in Calcutta 
for the &rst time about sixteen yeai's ago, and after being discon- 
tinued for a while was re*-issued lately. 

As its name implies it is devoted to the instruction of women, 
containing articles giving good advice on many subjects, such 
as attention to health, use of exercise and fresh air and water, 
the proper treatment of children, iSre. Then there are papers 
on foreign travel, giving some account of Western manners 
and customs and of the principal cities of Europe and other 
parts of the world, including even Arctic expeditions. It 
also gives short biographies of eminent foreigners, especially 
women, from such as the Empress Catlmrine of Russia, to Ami 
Haseltine, an American lady. There are some contributions from 
the pens of Bengali ladies chiefly in poetry. 
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The number for last February contains the annual report of the 
LadW Aasociatiou for Mutual Improvement/’ in connection uritb 
the Sadhavan Brahmo Somaj, the first meeting of which was held 
August, 187D. The Association has been more than once referred to 
^ in this Journal. It has four sittings every month, two for worship, 
one for examihatious on certaiu given subjects, and the fourth for 
friendly intercourse and discussion. Choral music takes a promi- 
nent place in these gatherings, and consists in great measure of the 
compositions of the members, who now number about forty-one. 
There had been five subjects discussed in Essays : — lat, In the 
present state of society what are the best means of assisting our 
country women t ’* 2nd, ^^The infiuence of women on society 

3rd, “ The necessary qualifications of a pattern woman.” 4th, On 
the love of pleasure.” 5th, “ On hospitality.” The report closes 
with warm thanks to the English ladies who have shown interest 
in their welfare, especially five, whose names are printed in English. 

Besides the articles that have been mentioned in this 
magazine there are others of a wider interest, such as Indian 
Fables and Pro /erbs, and some histories of bygone Indian celebre- 
ties, dec., some of which might not be unwelcome to our readers. 
As a specimen we venture to - give a translation of the history of 
the great Kohinoor Diamond : — 

THE KOlIJNlMUi DiAMOXO. 

Our country is the mother cf jewels, but among all .the 
beautiful gems India has produced none is so beautiful or 
valuable as the Kohinoor Diaiuond. This is the largest jewel 
in all the \Yorld, and at one time was worshipped as a god by 
the Persians, but now it adorns tlu* crown of the great Queen 
Victoria. 

Fifty-six years before the (Christian era this diamond was 
the property of Bichrouiadityo, the King of Ujjoyini, but 
after this there is no certain account of it till the 4th century 
when it fell into the hands of the Iving of Delhi. Shahjehan, 
the great founder of the Moghul dynasty, entrusted it to a 
certain jeweller to cut it and make it more lustrous and bril- 
liant, but this jeweller by cutting and chipping made it very 
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much lighter. Before this operation its weight was 16 tolas 
(a tola is 210 grains) but after it only tolas. At this 
Shahjehan was very angry, and punished the unfortunate 
jeweller by confiscating all his goods. 

After the death of Shahjehan it became the property of 
his successors, and at last fell into the hands of Mohamed 
Shah. 

Ill the year 17M8 the cruel Nadir having coiicj[uered India 
arrived at Delhi, and Mohamed was at liis mere)". Nadir 
took possession of all the gold and jewels in his treasury, but 
he was secretly informed that the Kohinoor, the most valuable 
of them all, was still retained by IMohaiued who wore it con- 
cealed 111 his turban. Nadir forthwith be^an to contrive how 
he should obtain jjossession of it. At last one day, witli a 
^reat show of friendship, he said, “ Come, let us exchange 
turbans.” Knowing there was no help for it, ^loharncd 
placed his turban in the hands of the cunning Nadir. A 
common sort of man would have, been embarrassed at such a 
tinje, but, it is said, that he did it without a moinenl s hesita- 
tion and ill such a calm manner that Nadir thought lie must 
have been misinformed, but when he had oxieiied it privately 
in his own house and saw it glitter among the folds of the 
turban his joy knew no bounds, and he gave it tlie name of 
The Kohinoor, viz., “ The Mountain of Light.” 

After his death it fell into the hands of Ahmed Shah 
together with the kingdoms of Cabul and Kandahar, and liis 
successors possessed it one after another. Afterwards, wdieii 
the King of Cabul, Shah Suja, having lost his kingdom, came 
to India he brought it with him as his most precious posses- 
sion. He lived at Lahore in honourable captivity in the 
power of Eunjeet Sing, who, in order to obtain the Kohinoor 
persecuted the wife of Shah Suja. At last she said to him, If 
you will release my husband from prison, you shall have the 

M 6 
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Koliiiioor/’ lluijjeet did release him, and then Suja appointed 
a day, saying, “ On that day the jewel shall be yours.” 

On the day appointed Euhjeet went to Shah Suja’s house 
accompanied by his attendants and some skilful jewellers. 
The suitable ^salutations having passed, they were silent for 
nearly an hour. Neither of them spoke a word. At last 
Eunjeet, not being able to bear it any longer, whispered in 
the ear of one of his attendants that he should tell Shah Suja 
what he come for. Shortly after a servant arrived bearing a 
bag tightly closed, and placed it very carefully on a cloth 
spread between the two kings. For another hour no one 
spoke — the whole assembly was silent — Eunjeet’s patience 
being again exhausted lie made a sign to an attendant to take 
and open the bag. Thus it fell into the hands of the King 
of the l^unjaub. He was so delighted that he made a great 
feast and gave handsome presents to his dependants. 

It remained in the possession of his successors till it fell 
into the hands of the English Government, wdien Dhuleep Sing, 
being a minor, was under its protection. Lord Dalhousie pro- 
posed to send it as a present to the great Queen. Two English 
ofiicers having chaige of it came to England, and on the 3rd of 
June, 1850, it was presented to the great Queen Victoria. 

The shape of the Kohinpor not being considered very 
beautiful, it was shown to some English jewellers. They said 
there were some flaws in the upper part of it, consequently 
its lustre could not be increased unless it was cut a good deal 
more. But at last a London jeweller said he could znake it 
brighter without much clipping, and produced a pattern of the 
shape it ought to be. The great Queen issued her command^ 
and it was cut to that shape. The Kohinoor was formerly 
like half an egg, now it is like a half blown rose, and is in 
weight Httle more than four tolas, viz., about four rupees, 
Hampstead. Emma Comyk. 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Madras School Book and Vernacular Literature Society, 
which has now existed sixty years, tries to diffuse useful knowledge 
by supplying school books cheaply, as well as other books, English 
and vernacular, which may help to promote mental and moral 
improvement. It has brought out a large number of excellent 
vernacular books (Tamil and Telugu chiefly), translations . and 
original, and its Magazine Janavinodini^ which is still edited by 
Mr. Krishnama Oharriar, has become increasingly popular. Amongst 
the subjects of the Magayiine for 1879 are popular accounts of 
natural phenomena, short biographies, stories of animals, fables 
and miscellaneous subjects, such as Tact in Business, Chat about 
Character, Intelligent Observation, Penny Banks, &c. The Society 
receives a Government Grant, and Mr. H. B. Grigg, Director of 
Public Instruction, has succeeded Colonel Macdonald, on the 
latter’s departure from Madras, as its President. 

A Society with somewhat similar objects is the Gujerat Ver- 
nacular Society, at Ahmedabad. It aims at encouraging vernacular 
literature, spreading useful knowledge and promoting education. 
The Report for the year 1879 states that 2,040 volumes had been 
sold during the year, four-fifths of which were publications of the 
Society. The Buddhi Brakash, a monthly Magazine, continues to 
be published, and circulating to the number of 600. A part of 
the Society’s work is to give prizes for books and essays. One 
subject proposed was Famines in India, and the prize was adjifdged 
to Mr. £. J. Khory, on condition of bis making certain improve- 
ments. Among the subjects advertised for a prize is, How to 
encourage the cultivators and artizans to save and invest their 
earnings, and the reasons why they do not avail themselves of the 
Government Savings’ Banks. The general object of this Society 
is to encourage Vernacular laterature, “ to propagate useful 
knowledge and to promote education.’' Rao Sahib Mahipatram 
Rupram, Nilkanth, continues to act a.s Hon. Sec. 

The Hon. Morarji Goculdas, C.LE., of Bombay, died October 
16th, in consequence of a carriage accident at Poona, at the age of 
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47. He was a man of remarkable self reliance and industry. As 
a mil] owner he achieved great success, and those he employed 
were treated by him with the greatest fairness and consideration. 
He established schools for the children who worked in his mills. 
He was a member of the Bombay Legislative Oouncil, and co- 
o|)erated in numerous public undertakings. His loss will be 
deeply felt in Bombay. 

We have received from Mr. Kalabhai Lallubhai, Hon. Sec. of 
the Roychand Dipchaiid Girls’ School, at Surat, the report which 
was j)reBented on the occasion of the distribution of prizes, when 
the Bishop of Bombay presided. The Committee state that the 
Schools had been carried on successfully through the year, and that 
the number of girls had been, in the Gopipura School, 175 ; and 
in the Haripura School, 139; which was in both cases an increase. 
The average atteudauce had been satisfactory, and one important 
improvement is that the girls are kept at school longer than 
formerly. They used to be withdrawn just when they were 
beginning to acquire a love of learning, but now they often stay 
till the age of fourteen. This is partly owing to the Committee 
having engaged a qualified lady teacher. A separate room for her 
class having become a necessity, the Committee at first hired one, 
but lately they have been able to build a room by the help of a 
contribution from the Hope Memorial Fund. The result of the 
examination was good, the teachers are zealous, and the pupils in- 
dustrious. Several of the most important citizens of Surat have 
shown their interest in the schools by giving prizes. Rao Bahadur 
Jugj jvundas Khushaldas, Deputy Collector, is Treasurer, and Mr. S, 
N. Tagore is Acting President, The report continues ; — “ The 
state of the schools proves that the desire to give girls the same 
education as boys is taking a firmer hold on the minds of native 
parents, especially on the minds of the educated, and considering 
the fact that during the last seven years the number of pupils has 
increased on an average fifteen every year, and bearing in mind the 
prejudices entertained a few years back and still prevailing among 
some classes, the Committee feel that the friends and supporters of 
female education cannot fail to look on the above circumstanoes 
as of great significence.” 
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PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

The Hon. Sir Ashley Eden, K.C.SJ., Lieutenant-Goyernor of 
Bengal, has appointed Babu Ambika Churn Sen, M.A., and Syud 
Sakhawat Hossein, B.A., a native of Behar, to the two Scholar* 
ships of ;£300 a year each, recently created by the Bengal Govern- 
ment, to be held at the Royal Agricultural College. 

Mr. Upendra Krishna Dutt (Univ. College and private study) 
has passed in the First Division of the Second B.Sc, Examination 
of the University of London. 

Mr. E. Patoll has passed the L.S. A. Examination, T ondon. 

Mr. Rahim Buksch passed some months ago t^o Primary 
Examination of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Mr. R. D. Phookan, Mr. N. F. Bhandara and Mr. N. L. Ghosh 
have passed the Examination in Roman Law held at the Inns of 
Court last term. 

Mr. Ibrahim Ahmed has passed the Preliminary Examination 
for the Bar, and has been admitted as a student of the loner 
Temple. 


We beg to inform Antt-Ii^formafion that we cannot insert articles 
without being informed of tltc name .and address of the writer. 


NOTICE TO THE HON. SECHKTARIES OF THE BRANCHES 
AND COMMITTEES IN INDIA 
OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

In order to place the Journal on a Bclf-supporting basis, the London 
Committee have decided to raise tlie cliarge made for it to the following 
rates - 

For 100 or over 3/6 per yearly copy. 

Under 100 4/ 

Tlie Committee also hnd it necessary to request that the sums paid be 
in sterling money, The new rates will commence fi-om January 1, 18S1. 

E. A. MANNING, IJon. Sec, 
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/Ton. Secretary — Miss E. A. Manning. 

Treasurer — F. R. S. Wylltk, Esq. 

OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in our 
Indian fellow-subjects. 

To co-operate with tbe efforts made by Indians for education, and 
for the improvement of their countrymen. 

To promote goodwill and fricmUiness between England and India. 

THESE OBJECTS ABE CARKIED OUT BY, — 

1. — Frien^y intercourse with Indians who come to England, 

supplying them with introductions, arranging visits to 
public institutions, affording information in regard to pro- 
fessional studies, &c. 

2. — Organizing lectures ^ Englishmen and Indians on subjects con- 

nected with India. 

3. — Undertaking the superintendence of teachers sent to England 

from India for the study of methods of teaching, and select- 
ing English teachers for families and schools in India. 

4. — Scholarship grants in encouragement of female education, and 

gi'ants to educational and philanthropic institutions in 
India, books to libraries, prizes for schools, &c. 

5. — The publication of a monthly Journal, recording unscctariau 

educational work in India, and containing artiems by English- 
men and Indians of experience on subjects of social reform,&c. 

6. — Soiriies held three times in the year, January, April or May, 

and November, open to members. 

In iiddition to the above objects, the Sub-Committee, in connection 
with the newly established Office, undertakes to supply information and 
assistance to native gentlemen who may desire to educate their sons in 
this country. Secretary of Sub-Committee — Captain Me Neilb. Ojffice — 
6 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 

This Association, w'hich w^as established by Miss Carpenter, has now 
existed nine years. It lias Branches at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, and 
Committees at other places in India, which undertake secular educational 
work and promote social intercourse between English and Indians. The 
Committee desire to promote, by the vazious practical methods indicated 
above, increased ^mpatby and union bctw'een the people of England and 
the people of India. They therefore request co-oi)eration from all who are 
interested in India’s moral and intellectual progress. 

In all the procee.dmys of this Association, the Government principle of 
non-interference in reliylou is to he strictly maintained, 

MEMBEBMllIP, &C. 

Subscriptions and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ Square, S.W. ; to Fbancis Wyllie, 
Esq., Treasurer, East India United Service Club, S.W. ; to Alan Green- 
well, Esq., (Bristol) Treasurer, 3 Buckingham Vale, Clifton ; or to Miss 
E. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. Subscriptions are dtie January Ist of the 
current year. 

There is a separate fund, called the Indian Girls’ Scholarship Fund, for 
grigiting scholarships of from £3 to £C for the encouragement of education. 
The Hon. Sec. (Miss E. A. Manning, 35 Blomfield Road, W.) is Treasurer 
of this fund. (r.O.O. on Maida Hill Post Office). 

A subscription of 10/- and upw'ards to the General Fund or to the 
Scholarship Fund constitutes membership. Members are entitled to receive 
invitations to the Soirees, Meetings and Lectures of the Association, and 
the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 5/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the Publishers (London, Kegan Paul & Co. ; 
Bristol, J. W. Arbow^smith) and it can be procured through Booksellers. 

In India the Journal may be obtained from tne Secretaries of the Branches. 
Office, 6 John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C. 
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OBia^OFtKlt iUI8001A.T105. 

To eictend a knorwledge o! India in England, and an* interest in enr 
Indian fellow-subjects. 

To co-operate with the efforts made by Indians for' education, alld^ 
for the improvement of their countiymen. 

To promote goodwill andfetfiiendliness between England and India. 

THESE OBJECTS AllE CARKTED OCT BV, — 

1. — ^Friendly intercourse with Indians who come to England# 

• supplying tliem with introductions, arranging visits to 
public institutions, affording information in regard to pro- 
lessional studies. &c. 

2. — Orgoniziug lectures by Englishmen and Indians onaubjeots con- 

nected with India. Hiru^K/^ 

3. — Undertaking the superintendence of teachers sent to England 

from India for the study of methods of teaching, and select- 
ing English teachers for families and schools in India. 

4. — Scholarship grants in eucouragement of female education, and 

grants to educational and philanthro{)ic institutions in 
India, books to libraries, i>rizes for schools, &c. 

5. — The publication of a monthly Journal; recording unseCtarian 

educational work in lnilia,'and containing articles by English- 
men and ^ndiana of experience on subjects of social reform, &c, 

C. — Soirees held three times in the year, Januar;y% April or May, 
and November, open to mcm\>crs. 

In addition to the above objects, the Rub-Cominittee, in connection 
with the newiy established Olhcc, undertakes to su])ply information and 
assistance to native gentlemen w'ho may desire to educate their sons in 
this country. Sfcreiari/ of Stth-CvnimiUee — Cai>ta3n M<’ Neile. Oj/rce — 
6 John Street, Bedford Row, AV.U. 

This Association, w^hich w'as established by Miss Carpenter, has now- 
existed ten years. It has Branches at Calcutta, Bombay ami Madras, and 
Committees at other places in India, which undertake secular educational 
work and promote social intercourse between Englisli and Indians. The 
Committee desire to promote, by the various iiractical methods indicated 
jibove, increased sympathy and union betw een tlie people of England and 
the people of ln<lia. They therefore reixuest co-operation from all W'ho are 
interested in India’s moral and intellectual x>rogrcss. 

all the procccdinrja of ihU AatifOcicUion^ the Gov&mmmt principle of 
non-interference in rtlUjion w to be strictly maintained. 

MEMBERSHIP, &r. 

Subscrixitions and donations to the Association to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Bank, 1 St. James’ Square, S.'VV'. ; to Francis Wvxlie, 
E.SCI., Treasurer, East India United Service Club, S.W. ; to Alan G reex- 
well, Esq., (Bristol) Treasurer, 3 Buckingham Vale, Clifton ; or to Miss 
K. A. Manning, Hon. Sec. Subscriptnms are duo January Ist of tho 
current year. 

There is a separate lund, called the Indian Girls’ Scholarslup Fund, for 
granting scholarships from dC3 to £6 for the encouragement of education. 
The Hon. Sec. (Miss E. A. Manning, 35 Blomfield Road, W.) is Treasurer 
of this fund. (P.O.O. on Maida Hill Post Oflice). 

A subscription of 10/- and upwards to the General Fund or to the 
Scholarshiji Fund constitutes membership. Members are entitled to receive 
invitations to the Soirees, Meetings and Lectures of the Association, and 
the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for separately, 5/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the Publishers (Loudon, Kegan Paul & Co. ; 
Bristol, J. W. Arkowsmitu) ; and it can be procured through BooksellcrB. 

In India the Journal may be obtained from the Secretaries of the Branches, 
Office, 6 John Street, Bei>fori> Row, London, W«C. 
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At the o])eniiig of tin’s year, wo wish to lay before our readers 
tlie new arraiigeiucuts wliieli tlie Committee of the National 
Indian Associatioji luive made in regard to the cost of our 
fFouhial ill India, It has liitherto heeu supplied to tlie 
Uranclies at the (‘.ost of about half-])rice, but' this by no 
means sulHees for tlie ex])ense of publication. The present 
charge was iixed some years ago, wlien the Journal was 
less than lialf its presmit swrl and when its circulation in 
India was just hegiuiiiug. The arraiigemeut now' made, aiul 
to come into eficct this year, is as follows: — For 100, or oven* 
100 yearly co])ies, llie i)ric,e will be »*»/(; each. Under 100 
yearly cojiies, the ju'ice will lie 4/-. Tlie amount to luj 
remitted in sterling money. The charge for the Journal 
wlien ordered from the publisher continues to be o/- iiev 
anuum, or, through a bookseller, fid. for each separate numhei 
It ]uay however recpiire explanation that the Brandies ^ 
India cannot supply the Journal to iiidividiial subscribers 
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THE EMPLOYMENT OF THE NATIVES OF INDIA 
IN THEIR OWN COUNTRY. 


No one more heartily sympathises than I do with those 
natives of India who, having shown their capacity and 
fidelity, may well claim that no bar should prevent their 
rising to the highest posts. I trust that more practical effect 
will be given to the law and the instructions which makes 
such men eligible for promotion, and that we shall soon see 
the most distinguished of them rise very liigh indeed. At 
the same time 1 would like to suggest this, that the native 
claim to the higliest posts will never be so strong as it might . 
be, and the practical difficulties in tlie way of present pro- 
motions of this kind v;ill not be got rid of till the natives 
securely, and I may say almost exclusively, occupied what I 
wdll not call the lower posts* for all the lower and middle 
posts they already occupy, but the higli posts second only to 
those of the first degree. 

Both in justice to the natives and in order to obviate the 
difficulties arising from the cjaiins of the European Cove- 
nanted Servants to promotion should be done as quickly 
ns possible. We caniibt go on bringing out Civil Servants by 
great premiums in order to make promotions with the cer- 
tainty that the same difficulties will recur. Natives ought 
to occupy all the secondary posts, except the few required 
for the training of junior Civil Servants, and the Civil Service 
should be restricted to the numbers required to fill the higher 
ranks (so far as they must be filled by Europeans) at the 
ordinary rate of promotion. If natives tried and experienced 
are found in sufficient numbers to fill all the subordinate 
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Magistrates’ Courts, the Civilians now employed as Joint and 
Assistant Magistrates might be much reduced in number. 
And there are other departments in which appointments of 
the second grade are now largely held by Europeans, and iu 
respect of which it may well be said that either the natives 
should be qualified to fill them or they must yet lack some of 
the qualities which Europeans possess. Take for instance 
the Police. If there is one department in which more than 
another a native, possessing equal energy and equal honesty, 
should be preferred to a European it is the Police. Their 
infinitely greater knowledge of the language, the people and 
the country should give them immense advantages. Yet most 
of the highest Police appointments are filled by Europeans, 
and 1 do not hear much of the natives claiming these posts. 
Again, much has been said lately of the claims of the natives 
to high posts in the I’ublic Works Department, but I believe 
it is still deemed necessary to retain a large body of Euro- 
peans in the subordinate grades — surely they should first 
be ousted by capable natives. « ‘ 

* So, in the matter of self-government ardent advocates of 
the natives have demanded that they should have a larger 
voice than they now Lave in the Legislative Councils ; would 
it not be well to enforce this dpmand by showing that natives 
have learnt well and cfficien. 'y to manage Town and A'illage 
and District Councils ? There is much field and opportunity 
there. In the matter of self-government especially, I am 
much convinced that progress should be made from below 
upwards. Itoine began as a village and ended by ruling the 
world, so I should most expect the native who best leads his 
fellow-citizens and manages the aftairs of his village ' to 
advance to rule India. 

In all this I again say I do not discourage higher aspira- 
tions. I only saj’’, secure and possess all the ground helcna 
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tmd thence go up higher^ Depend upon it tliat is the best 
foundation to build upon. And after all, everyone cannot 
reach the very highest posts ; those of the second degree are 
in themselves well worth securing. Those natives who have 
been in England can tell their fellow-countrymen that in this 
country not one man in a hundred of those of the highest 
talent, culture and early promise reach the highest posts ; the 
great majority of such men are quite content if a life of 
labour and honour leads them to posts in England corres- 
ponding to those which are already chiefly held by natives in 
India. And those who wish too rapidly to conquer the 
highest summits I would remind of this, that while they owe 
very much to English education, the change from the old 
native to an English form of education necessarily has the 
effect of causing a. sort of break of continuity in their pro- 
gress onwards, and so to a cerbain extent of throwing tliem 
back. I still regard with adiniration some of the men of 
native education of my early days, men of eminence, acute- 
ness and unrivalled knowledge of the country ; if there had 
'not been that break of guage to which I have referred, I am 
sure such men must have ere this have reached the highest 
posts. The men of English education are rapidly getting on, 
but even yet I am not sure that many of them surpass if 
they equal the men of forme^na^iys ; if they are in some 
respects much better qualified, on the other hand I do not 
think they have the same knowledge of the country. I 
confess I have some uneasiness about this, that while, under 
the present system our Covenanted Civilians are, perliaps, too 
, exclusively mefti of literary training, and have too little 
! opportunity of acquiring rural knowledge, farming and the 
like, the modern class of educated natives also are generally 
town-bred, and know more of English poetry than of the 
, manners, customs and feelings of Kyots. In this view I 
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would fear too much to encourage the idea of high education 
leading to immediate high office, and would reserve a good 
deal for those who have worked through lower grades in more 
immediate contact with the people. While encouraging the 
aspirations of the brightest, I would much counsel the edu- 
cated natives generally to look to a steady, patient and 
laborious working up by means of a thorough knowledge of 
the people, their occupations, ways, manners and wishes. 

Geori;e Campbell. 

December, 1880. 


A STUDENT’S EXPENSES AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OP OXFORD. 


As was well remarked in the December number of this Journal, 
it is impossible to gire an exact estimate of Oxford expenses. 
There are certain fixed charges Bfeade by the University and tho 
College, and there are others i vhich depend on the individual 
student. These latter, however, are often represented as being 
more under the control of the individual than they really are. 
All the world is influenced ly tl>ublic opinion, and in the little 
world of Oxford, public opinion is* more tyrannical in proportion to 
tbe youth and inexperience of those who regulate it. A man who 
is in'^’"’^ .ent to the opinion of his fellows may indeed obtain an 
Oxforu degree, at a con^parativcly small cost, but for a sensitive 
man a cheap career at Oxford must be a terrible ordeal. Such a 
one will be obliged either to stint himself and practice all the petty 
devices of a poverty vainly trying to be concealed, or he will he a 
hermit and lose entirely those social advantages which are really 
^le chief beueflt conferred by an Oxford career. It would be far 
better for him to attend lectures in London, where he could live 
with more economy and independence, and where he would not 
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be continually led either to imitate or to envy those who were 
more affluent than himself. He will, however, obtain an Oxford 
degree, and it is for him to determine whether his prestige is likely 
to prove an equivalent for the discomfort in attaining it. The 
prospect here offered is not indeed an inviting one, but it is better 
for an intending student to know the worst beforehand, than lor 
him to go up to Oxford with hopes doomed only to be disappointed. 
Besides, there is not only disappointment to be feared. There is 
the far more formidable evil of debt. Much has been written 
upon this subject. The terrors of debt have been painted in the 
most appalling colours ; they have been exaggerated, probably with 
the excellent intention of deterring young men from a closer 
acquaintance with them. But the denouncers of debt have brought 
suspicion on their veracity by the very vehemence of their denun- 
ciations. The devil is not so black as he is painted, neither is debt ; 
in some cases it may be of great help to a young man, for instance, 
when he cannot get any education without incurring debts which 
he will bo able to pay out of the money which his education enables 
him to earn. But there are very few persons who can aHord to 
draw upon the future, though there are many who only discover 
this too late. This has indeed been pointed out by many preachers ; 
what, however, has not been pointed out with sufficient clearness 
is the fact that debt is often forced upon young men not by 
inclination but by virtual necessity. The man who wantonly 
rushes into debt deserves all the terrible punishment that surely 
awaits him ; but there are many who are not so much to blame 
whose parents, led away by a flatl T’ngly low estimate of Oxford 
expenses, have sent them to the university with an inadequate 
allowance. These go up to Oxford and at the end of a year finding 
their gtneans insufficient are obliged ^o choose between exceeding 
their allowance or giving up their University career. Few have 
the strength of mind to adopt the latter c^firae, so they stay at 
Oxford, buying dh credit, and owing at credit prices until at.^t 
they have spent more in necessaries than a fellow student w£ose 
allowance has been from the first sufficient. However, as has 
already been said, it is possible for a man of selfwill, provided he^ 
is a good manager, to live cheaply at Oxford. His living will not 
be much more expensive than in London, and he may obtain a 
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degree by expending two pounds a week in addition to tbe 
University fees. His total expenses would amount for the three 
yeats to (£162 for board and lodging, £39 lOs. for University fees, 
£6 for travelling), £208 10s., exclusive of 'eighteen months he 
would be away from Oxford. To this must be added the price of 
books and clothing, in which he might be as economical as he 
pleased. * 

In the present article^ however, it is proposed to estimate the 
expenses of those whose means permit them to enjoy the social 
advantages of University life, and to obtain not only an Oxford 
degree but an Oxford education. Before giving a detailed account, 
it may bo as well to warn those who wish to obtain the maximum 
advantage from their Oxford career not to enter the University 
too young. A student who enters at seventeen has indeed two 
years' start of him who enters at nineteen, but tbe younger will, 
all else being equal, have to expend a far greater amount of time 
and energy in preparing his work, and will also be at a certain dis- 
advantage. A year or two makes a great deal of difference in 
Oxford men, and a student of seventeen is liable to be treated by 
his elders much as a promising boy is treated by liis schoolmaster 
A young student is, moreover, lAore likely to yield to those tempta- 
tions which new born freedom ijhrows in his way. The intervening 
years between seventeen and nineteen may often be more profitably 
spent in attending lectures or it^^ special preparation with a tutor, 
for by this course they are abl^ as it were, to rough hew their 
Oxford work, and ultimately ta‘*’obtain more profit from the more 
elaborate teaching offered by the University. 

On entering a College the s^ dent will probaWy have thd option 
of residing either in the College or licensed lodgings in the town. 
{Should he choose lodgings he may be better able to rcgulitte the 
cost of board, he may bo better attended on, and he will be more 
private than in College ; on the other hand, he is likely to lose 
socially unless he is already provided with introductions. Even 
then ho will receive fewer visits, unless his lodgings are on'some 
thoroughfare (in which case they will be dear), or unless they are 
very near his own College. As a rule it will be better for a freshman 
to live in the College for the first few terms, and then when he 
has made his friends he may if be please take rooms in the town, 
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nearer or more remote according to the amount of privacy that he 
desires. 

Of the Oxford Colleges the reputations are many and various, 
:and individual preference generally regulates the student’s choice. 
In the absence of any preference, Balliol may be recommended as 
intellectually the best, and as offering special facilities for the ad- 
mission of foreigners among its members. Taking Balliol then, 
'as our instance, we may tabulate Oxford expenses under four 
Iieads. 

Firstly, come the University and College Fees ; secondly, 
the cost of board and lodging ; thirdly, the payment made to 
tradesmen ; and fourthly, the subscriptions to games and other 
incidental expenses. Before proceeding to estimate the annual cost 
of living at Balliol it will be necessary to separately enumerate the 
extra expenses which are incurred during the first year. 

On entering his name the student will have to pay £3, and to 
deposit £21 as caution money, returnable when he removes his 
'name from the College books. ' ’o simplify the total account we 
may suppose an additional sum of £21 8s. to be set aside for the 
payment of Matriculation, Examinations and Degree fees. 

To this may be added the fees of a private tutor, whose services 
are often necessary in addition to those of the College tutor who 
seldom gives his pupil more than half-an-hour’s tuition twice a 
week. The fee of a private tuts$: at Oxford is fixed by custom at 
10 guineas for one hour’s lesson tn every alternate day during the 
teim of 6 weeks. Supposing tutor to be employed before each 
of the two principal Examinations, Moderations and Finals, there 
will be an additional expense 6£ £31, bringing the non-annual 
tnitional expenses to £63 8s. 

** £ 8 . 

Matriculation and Degree Fees to University ... 10 0 

Kxaxniuation Fees and price of Testamurs 5 4 

Entrance and Degree Fees 6 4 

Caution money tci College 21 0 

Two Fees to private Tutor 21 0 

Total £63 8 

In the matter of board and lodging there is not much extra 
nitial expense, as a rule ; little odds and ends of fnmiturc, 
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finch as a lamp, etc. must be bought, and every undergraduate has to 
provide himself with plate and linen. He will, moreover, generally 
be called upon to subscribe for a knife cleaning machine to the 
extent of about ten shillings, but the whole preliminary expense 
under this head need not exceed £10. 

Whether any extraordinary investment in tradesmen's goods is 
necessary will depend principally on the student’s present wardrobe. 
If he has a good outfit he need not buy clothes, but he will 
have to purchase a commoner’s cap and gown, a boating suit, and 
ultimately, if he wishes to do so, a B.A. gown, for all of which 
together he will be charged about £7. He will also have to buy 
books, but his bookseller’s bill has been averaged in the appended 
account. Another item in the first year’s expenses is the entrance 
subscriptions to College clubs. Everyone is morally forced to join 
the boating and cricket clubs of his College, and most undergraduates 
will join the Union Debating' Club. The entrance fees to these 
will amount in all to about £4. Thus there is a total initial 
expenditure of £84 8s. which we may set down roughly at £85, 
not included in the yearly, expensa 

The yearly payment made by every undergraduate to the College 
amounts to £77 17s. Cd. A detailed account of it is to be found in 
in an able article appearing in the October number of J^raser^s 
JlUfffnzhie. This does not include board and lodging which are 
chai'ged separately in the weekly battells and added on to the 
terminal account. * 

The battells include the cbirges for board, furnished rooms, 
washing, and such goods as are! supplied by the College, namely, 
groceries, tobacca and wine.' They may be fairly estimated at £56 
per annum. Adding to this the terminal ‘Scouts’* tip of 30s., 
and an additional sum' of £1 which 'will probably be exacted in 
gratuities by the numerous College servants, the annual College 
bills may be thus estimated : — 

£ 9. d. 

Unavoidable College Charges 77 17 (5 

Battells 55 0 0 

Tips to Seouts and other Sen'onts ... 7 10 0 

Total £140 7 0 

The tradesmen’s bills depend a good deal on individuals, it 
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should, however, be remembered that Oxford tradesmen are ex- 
pensive, wherefore an undergraduate will do well to order what he 
requires from London at the beginning of the term. When he 
does not do this he should be very careful in keeping his accounts 
and receipts, for many of the Oxford townspeople have bad 
memories. The tradesmen whom he cannot well avoid are the 
tailor, the bootmaker and the bookseller, to whom might be added 
a picture dealer, from whom pictures for the decoration of bare 
walls may be hired. In the book bill a saving may be effected by 
having i*ecourse as much as possible to the reading-rooms of the 
lladclidfe, the Union and the Taylor Institution. ' 

In Mr. Stedman’s book on Oxford, the tradesmen’s annual 
accounts are thus estimated : — 

£ s. 

Tailor (from whom shirts, hats, &c. are also 

obtained) ^>0 0 

Shoemaker 0 

Bookseller (if reading for honours it would be more) 4 0 

Total I ... i*37 0 

I 

This total of course disregards such unfortunate incidental expenses 
as dentists, doctors and proctors, whose services a morally and 
physically well organised person need not incur. 

In the same work the annual subscriptions to College games, 
etc., are thus set down : — ' 


J 

X 

w. 

College Club ... , i ... 

... 

0 

Salter (for hire of boats) ...I ... 

3 


Union Debating Society ' 

3 

15 

Total... 

... ... ... ... 

IS 


There are many other clubs, such as glee clubs, lawn tennis clubs, 
and others, to which subscription is optional, and there are additional 
boating subscriptions, which are compulsory on any who are 
fortunate enough to represent their College on the river. To* the 
preceding estimate must be added an annual sum of for 
travelling expenses. 

Thhs the annual cost of residence at Balliol during the 
academical year of six months amounts to £193 5s. 6d. 
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£ 8 . ( 1 . 

College Klls and Tips to Servants ... ... 140 7 0 

Tradesmen’s Bills 37 0 0 

Subscriptions to Clubs ... ... * 9 18 0 

Travelling Expenses ... ... ... 6 0 0 

Total £193 5 G 

• " 

If to ibis be added tbe cost of living in the vacation, which may 
be estimated moderately at under ^60 (£.e., less than £10 a month),, 
the total expenditure will amount to £250 for the calendar year. 
Supposing the student to be successful in obtaining a degree in 
three years — tbe shortest time possible — his career at Oxford will 
cost, without extravagance, the sum of £835. 

£ s. 

Three years at £2"0 750 0 

Initial Expenses 85 0 

Total ' £835 0 

Should ho obtain employment during the vacation,, a saving 
may be made in money, but it will generally be better for the 
student to economise his time, and to devote the vacation to the 
preparing of his work for the next term. 

j G. SuTHEULAND EdWABDS. 

I 

(The above calculations .y ]^y equally, as wo are informed 
on good authority, to life he University of Cambridge. 
The conclusion to be draw in this article and from those 
on the same subject in the N,^,fember and December iiumbers 
of this Journal for 1880, appears to be that a student who 
cares mainly to obtain a Degree, and determines to j^ractise 
the strictest economy, might be able to go through his 
University course, of three years, as a non-Collegiate, at the 
cost (including vacations and personal expenses) of £500,^ 
but that in order to gain the full advantages of University 
life’^he should have at command about £850 . — Ed.) 
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SIR ARTHUR HOJiHOUSE OX INDIA. 

Tlie first of taeo addresses, on India by Sir Arthur Ilob- 
housQ, K.C.SJ., at meetings of the Dialectical Society, was 
delivered at Langham Hall, on Nov. 17th, Dr. Andrew Clark- 
in tlie chair. The following report appeared in the Times : — 

After directing attention to the physical and moral features 
of India and its peoples, Sir A. Hobhouse pointed out the diffi- 
culty of the subject with which he had to deal, reminding his 
hearers of the size of India anAthe diversity of its geographical 
character. On first reaching the country, Europeans often 
supposed that there was a uniformity of facial featui*e, com- 
plexion and civilization, whereas a more extended acquaintance 
showed that tliere were as great, or even greater, differences 
of face and colour and meat -il culture as among the peoples 
of Europe, The cultivated genilenien of London, Paris* or 
Berlin did not differ more from the Calabriair or Bulgarian 
peasantry than did the Hindoo gentlemen of Calcutta excel 
the Hindoo of the poorer class living in the same province. 
Briefly describing the civilizei iondition of some communities, 
he referred to the importanr of remembering, the vitality 
and power of Indian religio^*/ thought, and sketching some 
amusing and some "shocking pictures of the extreme barbarity 
of other communities, adverted to the growth among the most 
debased tribes of the feeling against the“ custom of making 
human sacrifices. With regard to caste, he said a close 
' observer had told him the number of divisions ran into the 
thousands. At first he thought it was a gigantic system of 
trades-unionism for the purpose of securing employment to 
as many hands as possible, but he soon found that this was 
a shallow view» It was an institution of the most powerful 
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kind, pervading the whole life of those who were subject to 
it, and, though mixed up with many trivial and many incon- 
venient observances; yet supplying all the sanctions of law, 
morality and religion, to the conduct of daily life. Caste, as 
it seemfed todiim, vras the strongest possible preservative of 
society on the small scale, and it possibly accounted for the 
sameness of character preserved in tlie different classes of 
Indians through long ages and numerous dynastic changes. 
On the otlier hand, it was absolutely destructive of society 
on the large or national scale. For how could people combine 
together for a length of time or for any great purpose who 
must' not vary their occupations, who must not travel across 
the sea, who must sepaiTLtc from one another for the most 
ordinary purposes of life, such as ^eating, under peril of 
defilement ? Those who had followed him w^oiild see that the 
notion — a very common one — that there was such a tiling, 
as an Indian nation was a pure dclnsion. Calling attention 
to what occniTed during the Sepoy Mutiny, Sir Aiihiir Hob- 
house said, in conclusion, that ’ nothing could show more 
conclusively the absence of any national spirit. If India 
were a nation in the same senbe in which England was a 
nation, or in the same sense in which we supposed China to 
be a nation, we should havfe do business there, and it was 
impossible to suppose we shoiUd have got there as rulers. 
But because it was only a congeries of tribes, religions and 
castes, some bitterly hostile, others distant and contemptuous 
to one another, it had fallen under the rule of a Paramount 
Power, strong enough to reduce all rivals to subjection and to 
keep the peace. A discussion followed, in which Dr. Drysdalp, 
Syed Ameer Ali, Mr. E. Gl Hember, the Hon. feec. and other 
gentlemen took part. Sir Artliur Hobhouse, replying, agreed 
with Mr. Hember as to the difficulty J^nglishm^ must find 
in understanding the wants of India, and said that if we at 
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home attempted to interfere with the government of the- 
country in matters of detail we should do more harm than 'good. 
There were, however, questions of principle, such as education 
and the employment of the natives, which he ccrhsidered one 
of the most important topics of the day, that Would hever be 
dealt with satisfactorily without pressure from home. 

On Dec. 1 st, Sir Arthur Hobhouse gave his second address 
on India. He said that the important questions, What are we 
doing in India ? and what ought we to be doing there ? were 
questions which we ought to answer to ourselves. It was 
now admitted that it would be a most ignoble course for us 
to use India for the aggrandisement of England, and that we 
ought to aim at the welfare of India. There were two schools 
of oiDinion as to the way in which that Avelfare should be 
promoted. One would press change from without, and the 
other would prefer the slower process of growth M’ithiu. IIC' 
was of opinion that difllcFlties and dangers would come 
rather from haste than delay in the picssing of English'ideas. 
In suppressing suttee and infanticide, though we had saved 
many liyes, we had not made them happy lives. Lord Corn- 
Avallis; one of the greatest of our Governors, brought about 
unexpected and not desirable results by making the land-tax 
a fixed one, and changing the zemindar into a landlord in our 
seuse of the term. We hadf given the country the benefits of 
I>eace and internal communication, and the supremacy of law 
over force, and of impersonal law over personal will. Chris- 
tianity as a profession was making no substantial progress, 
but the missionaries were still doing useful work. Tlmrewas 
1^0 evidence^ to show . that the bonds of caste w'ere losing 
strength, and, if they were, we should have a formidable 
danger to contend with. The evil attending it was not to be 
compared with the good effected by it, and, under present 
circumstances, it appeared to solve problems which perplexed 
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Tis in Europe. The poor were provided for, and there was 
extraordinary confidence between members of the banking 
community. It constantly happened tliat no securities were 
given, and no written accounts were kept, and yet there was 
no litigation. The most remarkable European influence in 
India was the spread of education, and we had nothing to 
fear from it if we governed India with wisdom. Having laid 
down the principles of government for India, we must leave 
their application to those on the spot. He deprecated inter- 
ference with local government even in important departments, 
provided the main objects of our government were not being 
infringed. We ought to insist mi having Indian taxation 
adjusted by those who. could view the whole field of it, and 
not adjusted to benefit an interest in this country. India 
was and must be a burden, and it could not enrich us except 
at the expense of our demoralization. The lust of dominion 
reacted fatally on those who indulged in it, and they ivho 
diminished the liberties of others Avere in danger of losing 
their own. A dicussion followed, and in his reply Sir A. 
Hobhouse said the employment of natives would bo au 
important means of reducing the cost of government in 
India, and he never knew a charge ol* corruption brought 
home to a native in a responsible position. 

I 


E E V 1 E W S . 

Indian Industries. By A. G. F. Eliot James, author of 
‘*A Guide to Indian Household Management,” &c., &c. 
London : W. H. Allen and Co., 1880.' 

Ho subject can be of more picssing urgency and graver 
rmportanco to India than a serious investigation into the 
-agricultural and manufacturing industries of the people. The 
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' Conference held iQ London, on the 24th of Maioh, gave ex- 
pression to that sentiment ; and the many representatives of 
India present on that occasion, and the eagerness vrith which 
all took part in the discussion, proved that a time for action 
was arriving. The views expressed at that Conference how- 
ever revealed the fact tliat a disposition to hang on to the 
skirts of " Government ” still exists as the prominent feeling. 
Very few, indeed, realize the first principle of all successful 
action* that if a man wants a thing done he must do it him- 
self. If men are poor they must begin in a humble way, or 
.adopt the joint-stock primjiple ; and success in small enter- 
prizes will naturally lead to their extension without recourse 
to extraneous assistance. If Indians have not wit enough to 
establish and manage profitably small manufactories, then it 
would be mere folly to spend public money on creating large 
' concerns from a preconceivedi notion that big enterprizes are 
advantageous. Small bushielses are daily started in Europe 
suri'ouuded by wealthy firms in command of the markets, 
with money, credit, and interested friends to sui)port the 
trade they possess ; yet, by industry aud perseverance, these 
small businesses gradually establish tliemsclves, win part of 
the trade, and ultimately expand into large and important 
firms. This is the grand le^on which Indians should take 
seriously to heart. They s^iould learn the lesson of self- 
I'eliance, moderate their first wishes by their present possibi- 
lities, and abandon all desire for "Government” aid (oxcept 
perfect equality of law). When these elementary ideas shall 
have been fully assimilated by Indians, there can remain no' 
obstacle to the Hindfts and Muhammadans rising to the same 
summit of commercial eminence as the Parsis have before 
them. Nor need even that be the resting point; for the 
industrial wealth of India is limitless, and surely none can 
work it to a better profit than those who are native to tho 
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climate and familiar with the resources to be developed. The 
spirit of enterprize is the thing lacking. 

Mrs. Eliot James, in the book under notice, gives descrip- 
tions of a long catalogue of industries sufficient to secure 
commercial eminence for any country with the energy to 
avail itself of its resources. In common with •many friends 
of India she speaks of the desirability of appointing a 
Department of Agriculture, with a Director General, and 
“ provincial directors, supplied liberally with money, agricul- 
tural imj^lements, and experts thoroughly qualified to attend 
to each individual branch of agriculture.*' It is the expe- 
rience of Europe that such institutions rapidly degenerate 
into gigantic jobs, and it is almost certain that such would 
be the result in a country circumstanced like India. Such 
schemes are founded on the erroneous notion that an unin- 
terested person can do better and more economically 
than one directly interested, and dependent on, the result. 
When human nature cea.ses to be what the experience of the 
world shows that it is, then we may hope for profit from such 
organizations ; hut as long as man is animated by the Impes 
and passions which now regulate his conduct, 5o long are 
these philanthropic schemes doomed to failure from the 
very moment of their inception./ Eurtliermore, it may gravely 
be doubted whether Europeans Ijave much to teach the lujiian 
agriculturist which deserves his consideration. Europe can 
teach a few bold lessons, which are patent to common obser- 
vation, such as deep ploughing and the use of machinery. 
But, in the practical details of farming, those who have made 
a special study of Indian methods inform us that Europeans 
have much to learn from the East. In countries where 
labour is so cheap as it is in India, the advantages of machi- 
nery would not be so conspicuous as they are in England ; 
thus deep ploughing, reasonable irrigation, and proper manur- 
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iDg, are probably the only points in which an Indian agricul- 
turist could improve ^ his method for a considerable time to 
come,; and these facts can scarcely require an Agi’icultural 
Department to itiTpress them on the attention of those who 
would largely profit by their adoption. 

So much fn India depends on irrigation that it is pleasant 
to find Mrs. Eliot James devoting a chapter to the subject. 
The decision which she, and others l)efore her, have arrived 
at, tends, also to discourage heroic schemes of “ Government 
interference. She shows that the great canals which liave 
been constructed at enormous cost, and ‘ which have only 
recently begun to pay a small dividend on the money invested 
in them, are not such unmixed blessings as they are imagined 
to be. She dwells ou the rch difliculty, and the serious 
extent to which the land bordering on certain canals has been 
turned into salt wildernesses py the present method of flood- 
ing districts where a strong sun provokes rapid evaporation. 
Per contra, Mrs. Eliot Janies i^hows, and practically illustrates, 
the happy results arising froln simple well-irrigation, which 
is applicable almost everywhere, at a trifling cost, and is in 
harmony "v^ith the habits and ipresent necessities of the people. 
During the last five years iilo less than 2,500 new masonry 
wells were constructed and jOO were repaired in the Sarim 
district of Lower Bengal, at An average cost to the State of 
between three and four rup^s per well. The whole of the 
money advanced has been recovered, and the district relieved 
of anxiety on account of water for the» next 100 years 
(p. 199). Village tanks and wells could’' be constructed 
wherever needed in India at a small cost, wfujoh would be 
suited to the wants of the people and the nmture of the 
climate, and the whole expenditure upon thena would be. 
cheerfully and almost immediately repaid. y 

Closely connected with the subject of product is of 
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llie market, and this last naturally brings in its train the 
•question of transit. Here canals possess an advantage over 
tanks, wells, roads, and even railways. Canals carry goods 
in bulk, slowly it is true, but very cheaply. But as, canals 
•cannot penetrate every town and village, they must at all 
times be largely supplemented by other modes*of conveyance. 
This shows that a net-w^ork of good roads is urgently required, 
to connect each village at the nearest possible point with 
water or railway communication, or with centres of trade 
which could collect the produce of areas and despatch it to 
the desired market. TJie “ Government ” may wisely interest 
itself in the communications of a country, because there must 
be large stretches of neutral ground — waste lands and forests 
• — through which they pass, and which can only be provided 
for by a general contribution. Grand Trunk roads being laid 
down ill various directions out of general funds,' the villagers 
may be required to connect their homesteads with them at 
their own cost. Hoads, however, can never be availed of for 
long distances ; writer or .stean| carriage must soon be reached, 
or the cost of transit would exceed the value of all ordinary 
agricultural produce. ‘ 

It is impossible to do mpre Ilian allude to the many 
subjects treated by Mrs. Eliot James in her very useful book. 
They comprise all the staples of India both agricultural and 
minerals, and include the maniifactui-es which have made that 
•country famous. Nor are tln^J'esser objects of trade forgotten, 
such as carpets, drugs, ivory/,' spices, and wood. In her 
chapter on'Uottoii-, Mrs. Eliot James shows the needlessness 
of the 'outcry raised against the moderate duty imposed on 
imported cotton goods of the better kind ; the result of the 
recent remission of duty (which deprived the revenue of 
JE750,000) being that the coarser material used by the poor is 
now increased in price, instead of lowered ” (p. 86). 
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Mrs. Eliot James has proved that so far from feeling any 
timidity as to the future* of India’s prospects, there is clear 
evidence that the oountry abounds in undeveloped resources 
of unknown hut^lbrmous extent, capable of affording abun*-' 
dant occupation to even the dense population of Hindustan. 
When Indians** awaken from their present torpor, and stretch 
out their hands to secure the wealth within their gmsp, then 
all talk of ..poverty and famines will rapidly disappear. Na 
“Government” can over feed a people or make them pros- 
perous. A nation makes itself prosperous, by the industry, 
enterprize, and intelligence of its sons. - Nothing can com- 
pensate the lack of these qualities, and nothing but these 
qualities is needed to develop “ Indian Industries.” 

r. PlKCOTT. 


The Sheaf Gleaned in Freiv/jh Fields. By Toru Dutt. 

Kegan, Paul and Co. 

This is already tlie third edition of this remarkable book.. 
The first edition was printed in Calcutta in 1876, where it 
attracted much attention and where notices of the hook 
appeared in several of the local papers. The “ Sheaf,” how- 
ever, soon acquired a wider c^ebrity, and was reviewed not 
only in other parts of India, b^t also in English and Scottish 
papers. Miss Torn Dutt, 'who died in 1877, was the lost 
surviving child of Babu Govin Chunder Dutt, a well-known 
and respected Christian magistrate of Calcutta. From her 
childhood Torn Dutt had enjoyed exceptional advantages in 
the way of education. Both she and her sister Aru had the 
privilege of sharing with their brother the English Wessons 
given him by Babu .Shib Chunder Banerjea, for whom she 
always retained a grateful affection, and who was perhaps the 
first to instil into her mind a taste for English literature,, 
combined with a thoroughness of application. They studied. 
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amongst other subjects, Milton’s Paradise Lost so thoroughly 
that they had at last *' the first book and part of the second 
book by heart,” a remarkable achievement for such foreign 
students of so tender an age. ^ 

In 1869 she came to Europe with her family, and during 
their stay at Nice went to school for a few nlonths with her 
sister, where, no doubt, was laid the foundation of that pro- 
ficiency in the French language in the younger sister which 
was to be ably directed first by M. Bogiiel in the French 
Lectures for Women, at Cambridge, and afterwards by M. 
Girard at St. Leonards, where they resided during the latter 
part of their stay in England before returning to India in 
1873. From that time till her death in August, 1877, she 
studied hard at French, and latterly at Sanscrit also, with her 
father, to whom she ascribed all the proficiency in poetic 
knowledge which she had at that time attained. It is 
evident from the ‘‘Sheaf” that Tom Dutt was thoroughly 
embued with the spirit of pqetry, and often in her private 
correspondence she would ix vert again and again to her 
favourite subject, and express her higher thoughts and feel- 
ings in some poet’s familiar xV^ords.* From her letters to one 
of her friends in England \ve learn what was thought of 
the author of the Sheaf ” ^ after its first publication in 
Calcutta. It was supposed there " that Torn Dutt was a 
fictitious person, that the book was the work of some^uro- 
I)ean, and it was doubted whether she was really a Bengali 
girl in flesh and blood.” It seems curious to observe that on 
the return of Tom and her family to Calcutta, and after 
having enjoyed the society of noble and literary circles in 
England, the two sisters should have been allowed by the 
English residents there to have retired into comparative^ 
oblivion, until the time when the publication of the “ Sheaf ” 
Btartleci t>oth the English and the Indian communiUes in 
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'Calcutta, It was onlj'^as the book became better known that 
arfew English people endeavoured to become acquainted y?ith 
Torn Dutt, but most of these attempts were made too late in 
the^day, for her fm.il spirit >vas then fast wearing awa’ to 
the land o’ the leal.” 

Besides thd “Sheaf” Toru wrote a French novel, “Le 
•Journal de Mile, d’Arvers,” which has bedn published in 
Paris since her death, and which has called forth high praise 
from French and other European critics. She had also not 
only contemplated a “ Sheaf Gleaned in Sanscrit Fields,” her 
Christian education not preventing her from entertaining a 
warm and even enthusiastic admiration for the ancient litera- 
ture of India, but alfo a translation into English of Mile. 
Bader’s w^ell-known work “ La Femme dans Tliide Antique.” 
This last intention on Toru Diiit’s part led to an interesting 
correspondence between Mile. jBader and herself, which is 
published at length in the “ ^heaf,” and which Avould have 
been the beginning of a life-long friendship, had it not been 
nipped in the bud by Tom’s early death. " 

We find in the “ Sheaf” specimens iu English veme from 
most of the French con^mi)oi'’ary poets, such as Beranger, 
Victor Hugo, Gramont, Saint^-Beuve, and T. Gautier, who 
were among her chief favourites, and many others. At the 
•end of the book are notes on iaach of the poets with lists of 
their principal works, accomjianied either with remarks of 
her own or quotations from other sources on their chief 
characteristics. These notes prove how thorough and pains- 
taking her studies were, and they are also valuable in showing 
what was thought in the East of the poetry of the West. 
AmCng the 208 different pieces of poetry it is difficult to 
know which to select as fair speinmens of her style. In the 
poem entitled “llhynie,” by Aisnedce Pommier, she has 
wonderfully preserved the verve of the original. V/e give 
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one verse as a specimen, as the whole would be too long for 
insertion : — • ^ . 

* Rhyme’s the tiniest humminp^-hird. 

Startled at any sound that’s heard, 

It flies away, and on my word 
Seems subject to vertigo ; 

But you can make the wild thing tame, 

And prompt obedience from it claim, 

If Moli^re should be your name, 

Or you be Victor Hugo.”- 

Here is an example of the manner in which she handles the 
difficult scxtine : — 

Soon after the hour when the night’s sombre cheek blushes, 

In the season of nests, in the advent of flowers, 

I entered a thicket of ferns graceful, and rushes, 

Not for the shadow, but the strange colour that flushes, 

And trembles on leaves withou; number, fojV'hours, 

While the Suu with Aurora disputes the dew-showers. 

My blood in the Irniisit tinged with red the green bowers, 

For the tufts of the holly, and the stiff blades of the rushes, 

And the thorns, and the brambles, rising upwards like towers, 

Had laced a sharp barrier ixiun^ tlie home of the flowers, 

In the glade v, hen I came, oh, how dftp w ere the blushes ! 

Flowers — flowers, quite a sea,— and a twilight that hushes ! ” 

We will also give an exampje of a sliort poem of an easier 
metre, ** At the Ford,” by Jost\i)liin Soulary : — 

“ Hid I was behind the birch, 

AVhen the ford bAbre tlice lay ; 

Thou wert coming from the church, 

Bound upon thy homeward way, 

‘‘ Blue the heavens. No brteezes sweet. 

Placid was the water’s flow. 

Shoes were off ; thy naked feet 
Trod a firmament below, 

** Smiling mirage, near and far, 

Cam’st thou out as of a cloud ! 
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For one instant evening’s star 
Stayed upon thy forehead proud. 

Such a seal and such a sign 
Might bedeck au angel’s brow ! 

’Wherefore should it light up thine ? 
c Strange doubts haunt me even now.” 

An original sonnet dedicated to her fatlicr closes the volume. 

Before closing our review of this remarkable work we 
cannot resist our desire .to give a short specimen of her trans- 
lations from the Sanscrit, which are printed in the Prefatory 
Memoir. /They are both taken from the Vishnu Purana, and 
are respectively, “The Eoyal Ascetic and the Hind” and 
“ The Legend of Dhruvn.” We append a few lines from the 
latter ; — 


. . . “ That man is truly wise 
Who is content with wl-at he has, and seeks 
- Nothing beyond, but in ivnaiever sphere 

Lowly or great, God placed him, works in faith ; 

My son, my son, though proud Suriichec spake 
Harsh words iudoed, and hurt thee to the quick, 

Yet to thine eyes, thy duty should ho plain. 

Collect a large s^pp of the virtues ; thoucc 
A goodly harvest must io thee arise. 

Be meek, devout, and fiiendly, full of love, 

Intent to do good to tholhumaii race, 

And to all creatures sennont made of God i 
And oh, he humble, for on modest worth 
Descends prosperity, eyen as water flows 
Down to low grounds.” . 

May we not regard this book as an outcome of the Eng- 
lish Ttbnaissauoe in Calcutta for which Dr. Duff Worked and 
strove, firmly convinced in his own opinion that it was a 
thorough knowledge of European, and more particularly of 
English literature, that was recfuired to elevate and improve 
the IndiarT mind ? Would he not have been amoqgst the 
first to have added his testimony of praise of the book written 
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by the daughter of ope of his earliest Bengali friends ? As 
a lasting memorial to Toru Dutt, let the gentlemen of India 
join together to deliver for ever their wives and theit daughters 
from the deadening influences and thraldom of the Zenana 
life, that they may then be ^tble to give them alike the same 
advantages of high moral and intellectual education of which 
their gifted country-woman had made so noble a use, to the 
glory of her Father in heaven and the future welfare of hjsr 
country. 

Mary E. E. Martin. 


Lectures on Domestic Hygiene and Home Nursing. By Lionel 
A. Weatherly, M.D. (J. W. Arrowamith, Bristol.) Price Is. 

We noticed in this Journal a few months ago a useful little book 
called Ambulance Lectures,’* supplying instructions as to the 
treatment of accidental wounds, bWns, cases of drowning, &o. Its 
author has since published tlieo t ove Lectures on Home Nursing, 
which are arranged according tue the syllabus for advanced classes 
of the St. John’s Ambulance As5|)ciati(jp. As in his former book, 
Dr. Weatherly does not* lead his readers to supersede the doctor, " 
but knowing the absolute importance of intelligent care on the 
part of nurses, in carrying out mescal directions, he summarizes the 
main points of knowledge and pr||ctice in the sick room for those 
who have hourly charge of patients. One vexy good chapteif is on 
Observation of the Sick, showing in what way a nurse should note 
symptoms. Some of the hygienict rules given apply^ as indicated 
by the title of the manual, to tho preservation of family health, 
though, of course, they are essential in sickness also. The arrange- 
ment of subjects is clear and the style conciae. Every one will 
know how to nurse the sick bettej for reading it. Though* the 
conditions pre-supposed are those of aur English climate, there is 
much of suggestion which will apply to good nursing in any 
'Countryi 
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A FEW PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS REGARDING 

THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE IN INDIA. 

0 

t* 

The following address on the above subject was delivered 
by Mr. Upeiidra Krishna Dutt, B.Sc., at the last meeting of 
the Lidia^ Society, We shall be glad to receive articles dis- 
cussing the suggestions made }y Mr. Dutt : — . 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — The sciences for my purpose 
may be divided into two broad classes, namely, the useful and the 
ssstheticaL Under the latter would-be included the fine arts, 
painting, poetry, romance, music, sculpture, &c., the cultivation of 
which promotes to the happiness and comfort of human beings by 
producing certain pleasurable sensations and emotions. This part 
of the subject I shall exclude froun my address of to-night. I shall 
confine myself to the cultivatioil of useful arts and useful sciences 
in India. I 

The chief object of such ^j^^Vices as chemistry, physiology, 
biology, geology/ astronomy, to be of service in tlie applica- 

tion and furtherance of useful a and consequently the sciences 
are best learnt by constantly applying them to useful arts, such as 
agriculture, mining, hygienic applications, piediciiie, navigation, drc. 

Now everyone knows that tne advancement of the useful arts 
depends <m«<the requirements o|’ society. Take* this inkstand and 
this pen for instance. If everyone is satisfied with a penny inkstand 
ready to upset in any direction we would not have a tray for 
patting it on, Ac, Again, if men generally do not require more 
than an ordinary pen, which must be dipped every minute to get a 
fresh supply of ink, we should have no better than an ordinary 
pen ; but when a man has to write a much greater amount in a 
short space of time, he requires a better arrangement than an 
ordinary pen, and the stylographic ” comes into existence. 
Again, if men can always allot a great portion df their time in 
walking, carriages and trains* and quick conveyance would Jbe use- 
less. In agriculture again, if nothing but sowing the seed on the 
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ground was required for a crop, no magnifioenfc plougbsliares and 
manures, «and mocbanical skill and physical knowledge would be 
required. A thousand other iiistances ^might be added from 
phenomena of every-day life, to show that the advancement of 
art depends always on the requirements of the aohiety. It has 
been i)revious1y shown lliat tile progress of sctence^depends on ilio 
])rogress of art. For who would have dreamt of the beautiful 
theories of' heat, the phy.sical properties of water and steam, <kc , 
unless there was the sttaiti power to work with beforehand / 
Who would produce those claborato mathematical investigations 
of tbo motions of the caiali, ^un, planets and staiv, unless there 
was (he art of ua\igati<in as n .scicntlficf briSi.H to start with? So 
the cultiMilioii of Bci(Mico de|)ouils in a* great measure on the 
advancement of att, and this on the requirements of society. 
Now, ill India the lequiiements of the people are few, and, natu- 
rally, wo cannot expect an ad\aneement of art, and wo can under- 
stand consequently the h»w standard of science culture. But the 
qucHtioii iniglit be asked, is the cultiiiition of science nccessaiy f 
and if so, why ? It i'*, in my opinion, indispensable, not because 
we want to iniiiiic the diflerent' nations in Eiiiopo who h.ivo 
cultivated it well, but lieoause the progress of scionco means Iho 
progress of civilization. The onelstaiids to the oltlier in a relation 
of c.auso and effect, and it is iinpbisible for me to cuter into a dis- 
cussion to-night wliy tiio progress of civiUzation is necessary in 
India. It seems bd cvidthit to dveryone that I must take fi»r 
granted that wo must make further progress in civilization. It is 
coDsidorod by many that when wi^have worn a jackzl^ or coat, or 
hat, wo are on the road to progres^y In my opinion these m^y he 
the effects of cultured thought, buM can in no wise form its cause. 
The real cause of human ]jrogresr lies iu the culture of science, 
und therefore it is indispensable 'that it should bo cultivated in 
India. [ 

All sciences are founded primai^ly on the observation of facts. 
Before we can put down tho motion of a star we must observe* its 
relative position with regard to other heavenly bodies ; and before 
we can predict the laws of magnetism we must know the pheno- 
mena which magnets prodiido. But it is impossible for man iu his 
life time to observe all the facts which are going on simultaneously 

A S 
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aii differeot parts of tho *«rorld« recourse to 

pa 0 t ezpmen^ ni^btcl^ is Bimfily ^(^jbecrration of facts, aud dedoptiomi 
therefrom veoorM hf mem Wh/Of preceded bit&i imd tho 

shortest ^ ^ emperiemol k stmdy of books rbcording 
))ast aoqQirememtls irhot we frouldoeU sekntide 

knowledge! knowledsf at any One ticae is meoessarily 

greateri pvtMHl4^ science is Mcipressin than at any past 

time } and su<dt1niowledge is absolutely iMicossavy for scientific pro- 
gress and the disooveiy of new laws of scionce and new methods 
of scientific^ tarsdlL Sol this is not ali. In the porsoH of science 
a great deal of practical skill must be combined this know- 
ledge,^ otherwise all experiments and observations must come to 
grief, and we shall fail to discover the laws of nature. 

Kow, let us consider the state of scienco culture iu India. It 
was, say twenty years ago, almost niL Now there is some sign of 
a dawning, hut even that U not very hopeful, and why is it not 1 
In my opinion, it is because the attainment of knowledge in India 
is only possible through the mc^nm of sueb a highly specialized 
IdDguage as the Bngluih. This I^guage is not very easily acquired, 
and most of us know, after nine! years of schooling in English, 
can talk or understand comparatively little English. We can 
neither uud6re|Ad a flnent English speaker nor converse in it 
very fluently. These difficultieis 'may well deter many, who have 
their worldly affairs to look ^fter, from spending nearly half of 
their life in pursuit of science, which they might well employ in 
seeking for a livelihood. k 

The ^e7^ktho have iadependp it m^ans of their own, and the still 
fewer who have the energy asiwoll, to surmount these difficulties 
5f learning Siig]!k9), instead ofl making the knowledge of English 
as a mehna to an cod make' it the sole aim of their study, and 
when they have acquired a tolerably good knowledge of English 
stop there^ and nkret think of scientific researches. Then the 
question, an iniportant one too, aiises, how is this evil to be- 
remedied ? How may the pursuit of scieUce and the application 
of science to art be made more general f« In one word, how can 
the mass be made to think for themselvci t How can a greater 
number of people than now be employed in the pursuit of 
science and therj^y further its progress in India ! The answers to 
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these questions hare been thxqprn into form nf the following ton 
suggestiona I knois* a iCrS irnpMmt and some im- 

practicable at the.pv^at time^ bat that is the<Kisty teason I have 
called them snggestkmir^ mere hlnts/wbich may to be the 
true grooves for tb^ advancement scfence* Tbii & the principal 
part of the subject of my discourse of tcwnight^llWd I shall be 
much obIl|;ed gentleiiieit» you will eritidse these itoggestions more 
than the pvolimipiwy part, which is meant only to serve as an 
introduction for biaking these sugnestiops ; — 

1st* A FEW slhould U required to learn (ko oeionees and 

Weeiern la^fUayeo at the eame itm, ly making them go 
through a ' Univereity course either in France or Germany 
or England, 

I emphasize the word a few, for I, of all others, would be the last 
to recommend such a course to all. Why then to a few ? Only 
because that these might acquire the scientific knowledge of any 
country in Europe at their own time, and make current this know- 
ledge among their countrjmen by writing books and giving 
lectures iu their own vcrnaculai|, and hence the following three 
suggestions 

2nd. That these men le ayjmnsed teachers and lecturers in theu 
• own country, I 

3rd, That the lectures le deliieM in the rernaeular alone, 

1th. That they be encouraged jto write, nos merely to translate, 
loth elementary and advanced works of science in their oun 
vernacular or any otherifndian language which they 
are well acquainted, \ • 

Now, these three suggestions presuppose the establishment of 
scientific classes and lectures, whiclMo not exist at the present time 
iu India. To make the mass of people attend such classes, they must 
be made quite free of charge at fimt, and to attract people by ex- 
plaining to them striking elementary truths of science* 

5th. That Frizes and Scholarships le awarded in these classes* for 
iJw spirit of original research and not for mere acquisition 
of knowledge. 

This will also attract people to these classes. A few prizes may 
be allotted for a few useful inventiops and for striking appliance of 
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iriitlis of sctcftce to arts. Thia however i« encouraged by the 
Cloveruinont in* the form^Ojf granted to such inventions, 

whereas original Or discovcrloa in the f^rgviuco of science 

are not Bp ' 

6tK if welters anff ifh&Iars h$ proi^Hcd uith momy 

% any Mwfal rfoeai^chi Hh%h tJify .have vheady 

Now, in all the above the great difficulty is to, find the nioi) 03 \ 
Wo aro a poor nairton, atic^ where shall wo get such endowments aa 
the foregoifig echi^mcB require 1 This at i&t sight may seem to 
you to be an Insuperable difficulty. But ihoso of us who value 
education and progress of science must not grudge the siihscribing 
for it, and thereby trying to solve this rather difficult problem. 
Supposing the governing power did for us the same that wo propose 
to do oursolvcs ; well, the Govern men t could not have dotio it 
without tasting ns, and, at any rate, wo should have had then to 
pay ; only not as much, for tbo richer classes in that case would 
have been obliged to pay a great deal, a class of people who^valuo 
^c^y little the progress of scionc^ and subsciibo very little to it. 

7th. Tj make ilke study of mujuaaes hither vient to ike study of 
sciences^ hut that at the fiitms time the prof essot s and lecturers he 
repiired to know at least as much of ih ee of the folhirmy 
fee Impwages as will epohle them to understand hool 9 and 
magazines 9critten inUhese languages^ namely ^ Oennan^ 
ralian^ French^ EngliVi and Russian, 

I suggest these five langiiates as most of the scientific works 
of the present time are writterf in these. The three suggestions 
which follow would, as a natur/l consequence, be carried out when 
the first seven ate established.^* They are more for the keeping up 
of such a progress and improving it than for establishing it. 

8th. That the scientific discussions and researches he carried on in 
magazines written in the vernacular of the place. 

• The object of this, of course, is to bring the researches within 
the grasp of a great mass of workers in science. For if they were 
oonfined to a few by writing thebi in a language not understood 
by the people of the place, they would not be of much benefit, at 
least to his fellow-workers. 
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9th. a Soetit^ research ihrougl^ut India he 

he ii^neUtijS into ill ih ver- 

Tho British 

AssooiatioD or,:I{dJral Soejety dos 

Sciences in France, / By this ineanj^ science 

may cot»e togethetr/fontAimen tiffic^ a^ iii^rbi^ge ef thoughts 
and opinions' may lake plac^* greater 

degree^ seientific Congresses may . be.^ held to time in 

which Europeans and Amcrians may bel^vitj^ to joiii, 

10th. 27tal researches he aTtvays vdhted atcotUngJlo their useful- 
ness ia the country^ and net according fo ilm}' ingenuity or 
• ahstrtm potetr of nasoning. \ 

Tho reason of tho last suggest^oni may be at once evident to 
yon, gentlemen, when you knowthal^oor forefatheis both in India 
and in Europe (duripg the middlo'ages) failed to cariy on the [)ro- 
gresa of science only because they iconfined them^lves too much to 
controversial point?*, aiul because |hey were not what tho true aim 
and spirit of science requires to \a-^pracUcah The ingenuity of 
their theories and theiv cliscussionai,.such as may be gathered from 
thq voluminous works on dogmatic theology, carried them away 
from the true mission of science^ ul^iinely, the improvement of arts, 
and thereby to the furtherance oi tho prosperity of man and of 
the civilization of different nations I . 

In conclusion^ gentlemen, I that, although these are mere 
suggestions, and qiiito incapi5>l^J|of being carried out by this 
Society, 1 have not tho ^lighte ^doubt that at some future^time 
some of us at leaat now presen f^^ould energetically carry out a 
great ina^nf IheSe suggestions, '^d lay the true foundation of 
the cultivtelon of science and <^iiscquently the odvanoement of 
ar^ and progress of civilization, se)f-:aggrandi^toex]*tj wealth, pros- 
perity, .Nay, not this alone, shm^hing n^ipc connected wiik 
the subject of tOHuight, but uono^tto less Imj^ntsht, the ehfith- 
ment of our motlK*r-topgue, wiihcifut wbidr nb nation has ever 
Oecome giM^t and no work has bean 'brought fdown to posterity. 
Did Aristotle or Dionysius or or Sophocles write iu a foreign 
tongvie ? Did Seneca or Charvdk tjso other than the purest words 
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•of their moth^r-toQgub t Do sple&tlGo men of the present age 
write their treatises in Latin } and not most of the scientific 
'works of the h|kl^e ;^ges so wri(4^ f aiid ye^hoW few of them 
are now reed ; (MJaISow ifew of them^^n eompaire to the lucid works 
written in 'this :inetW* tongue. 'Mitny of them are, asT we know, 
absolutely w^rtj^less excepting to- the book- worm. Need I romiiid 
you, gentlemen^ that tJie Eotnan Emjure was a great Empiric once, 
as the British Empire is at the pneaent and the Latin lan- 
guage was considered at one time as the only permanent vehiole of 
thoughts, exietly in the same way that English is among us Indians 
considered at the pi^ent time ; hut the one had its fall, and the 
•other, experience teaches us, will have its fall in some time to 
come. .Let IIS be warned therefore^ gentlemen, by past facts, by 
truths of history, and by oxperfenco if not by arguments. Let us 
abandon the idea of laying tt^e foundation of a great Science- 
Empire ill English. , <» 

* U. K. DbTT. 


.^ilR RICHARD TEMPLE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

On Thursday evening, if 3cembcr- IGUi, a meeting of the 
National Indian Association Was held at the Society of Arts 
(by kind permission of the cV^icil), at whicli an address was 
given by Sir Richard Terapd G.C.SJ., D.O.L., on the 

Effects of Western Education con the Nntives of India. Sir 
Arthur Hobhouse, K.C.S.I.,^ TO., presided. The following is 
an abstract of the address 

Sir Richard Teuple begain by expressing liis satisfaction at 
seeing so many of his fellow subjects from India on this occasion, 
representatives of many fam^iliar nationalities of Bengal and 
Bombay, a fact showing that manjr natives of India are finishing 
their education in England. He considered that few things could 
be more conducive to the welfare of India than these visits to 
England. Natives of India thus see something of our civilisation 
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and our domosilc life, and being treated here with kindness, to 
which soma bad b^rne emphatic tesiimoiij, they go back with the 
happiest impressiohs of JBnglaad^ and communicate such impres- 
sions id their feilaw-conutrymen in India. Thua the Fepntation 
•of our country ie increased^ and new and hkppy tlea are formed 
between Indians and finglish. Before proceeding the matter of 
his address he troitld pay a passing tribnte to the memory of Miss 
Mary Carpenter, who he believed had founded the National Indian 
Association. He had had the honour and the pleasure of mectingi 
Miss Carpenter In India, and seeing how zealously and how 
humanely she worked for Indians in general, and for Indian women 
.and girls in particular. 

His subject was the effects of Weste^'u Education ou tho 
natives of India. This education will be direct and indirect, and 
he would speak first of the direct education, that which is aSordeJ 
by the State. A great system of State oducatioa is going on in 
* India, which is spreading through the length and breadth of the 
Empire. There are now 66,000 schools and colleges, and thero 
are 1,900,000 boys and girls atiyiiding ^hem, very nearly two 
millions. Tho direct education gkontby the State may be regarded 
ns — 1, intellectual ; 2, 'moral ; 3, (ngo^tidc ; 4, practical and tcch< 
nical. 1. Intellectual education l^i^d een afforded with consider- 
able success. It includes literf|ced.» history, and everything 
comprised in the general terms of ngj?. s humaniores. The natives 
of Iudia.had always shown them/catio^ proficient in languages, in 
their own vernacular, and also in ^.Juglish. Lord Northbrook had 
lately said that very few Germa r or Italians ever spoke English 
so well as natives of India do. Ui} far tho State education had 
been highly successful. 2. Moral (education is afforded at present 
to a great extent incidental I}*. An eSective teacher, while giving 
instruction in history and literature affords moral instruction also ; 
but instruction in ethics and moral philosophy is not directly given 
in India. Many thought, aud ^(j|was one of them, that these 
subjects ought to haViO more speciaj attention, but at any rate Jbhey 
are taught incidentally. 3. Scientific educatiomconsists chiefly in 
instruction in two of the applied sciences, medical science and the 
ecienco of civil engineering. In both these branches great success 
Jhad been attained. The medical Colleges have turned out numbers 
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of medical mon, and medical schools are being established year 
after year in differenfe/provincca and districts, where haiidreds of 
licentiates, or oerti£eat;^ hospital assiBtapts^.appthecaries, &c., are 
ti^iined. .Much too, had been attained as to. civil engineer- 

ing. Over^teei^ iaiid assistant ovctt^e(u*s as well as civil engineers 
were recdvmg ^special c*dacation, Much, then, is being done in 
respect of these applied sciences. He believed that much more 
ought to be done in respect to tho teaching of science generally. 
Many think that tho great thing to be aimed at is to give u general 
education, leaving students then to choose any profession and also 
any science that they prefer. That sounds most reasonable. But 
tliere seems to be a fallacy in regard to such a course. A young 
man has but three to five years in which to qualify himself for the 
science or profession in which his life will bo spent, so these years 
should be spent in preparat^n for it. A controversy therefore is 
efirried on as whether education at college should be general or 
scientific. The question has been to some extent decided for the ’ 
.scientific people by the decision pt Calcutta and Bombay to confer 
degrees in science. 4.^Pract7^jl or technical education. Very 
little worthy of tho name In leen done in tlii^ respect in India. 
Some art education has beeu/^ and something has been done in* 

mechanics. In Madras an- ^ some places in Bombay ainl the 

North-West Provinces, spec bjJ istriictioii is given in agriculluiv, 
but this branch of popula^’ Hication is quite in its infancy, and 
there is great roonf ,fov furU^^ fcvelbpment. 

Sir Richard Temple ncxtQ;;ferreil to the more recondite part 
of education, that which is iiiu ’ect. A. little considoratiun will 
sliow^ihat under a civilised, govirnment like that of England, the 
most valuable education is being given in an indirect way day by 
day and year by year to the Jiopulation. The following are in- 
stances of this indirect education ; — A most elaborate field or 
cadastral survey has been made over British India hy Government. 
Imagine the educational efleet of such an operation on all con- 
cerned in it. This survey is not made onqe>Io last for a consider- 
able period, but it> is corrected year by year. The cultivator is 
also registered, and any one who sells property. There is thus 
avast system of public registration of -property' in land ; and in 
every village there arc trained ^village officers who supervise thia 
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extensive Domesday Book, this record of riglUs. In connection 
with it there is registration of all documents relating to personal 
property, of tfansactious concerning money and the like, Thus the 
natives are teiight to respect docttinents, and ft considerable degree 
of indirect education follows. — Atfothor instance is legislfttidii (in* 
which branch yovit Chairman distinguished, himq^lf so highl}*). 
Legislation embodies the best ideas of a nation for the time being. 
In no way docs our Government differ more from Oriental govern- 
ments than in tliis. Take, as an instance, the iTspcct for law and 
justice, inculcated by our legislative system. The poor have now 
])rotcction. They used to be compclletl to give up carts and cattle 
and to give labour. Tl>tiik of the effect vhen tliey'are told that 
no force, physical or moral, is to bo applied to make them do this, 
that they are free to do as they lilie. People are cncouvviged to 
rt’soib to arbitration, and to serve as asBCJ^ors, as jurymen, and the 
upper class as honorary magistrates. In all these p ositions tliey 
feel themselves associated in the admin is t rat ion of justice and in 
carrying out the Ia\\^s. 

Then there is the moral oflicicuay of the criminal code, and the 
humanity exercised in the- managei»>cnt of prisons. Incarceration 
used to be marked by cruelty. Dungeons were formerly noisome, 
and without ventilation. A mild ^nd just system of law and of 
criminal procedure has been introdHced. Inside the gaols convict.s 
are treated us reasonable human beings. Some efforts are made lo 
teach them trades, and some edu'eatum is given. In all these 
respects Miss Carpenter exerted tJierself, especially urging on 
Government iroprovement.s in discipline. — Public charily 

may also bo mentioned. Natives ^ India cannot be said iiflt to 
bo charitable. They aro of the ni|).st charitable races the world 
lias ever seen. But under imtivo;riilo there was no organised 
public charity. It was all desult^ny, applicable only to indi- 
viduals. One of the most remarkaile characteristics of Briti.sh 
rule is the introduction of provcilive sanitary measures, the 
e.stablishm'ent of dispensaries, hospit^s, «kc., and the organisation 
of great systems of relief in times or famine. All the^o ineasnroh 
liftve material results, but greater) far is the moral effect on the 
minds and hearts of tlio natives. They are thus taught that they 
arc" cared for, thought of, and remembered. — In regard to trade, 
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we have not much to teach the siativea of India, but through the 
medium of comxhoroe they are being brought into' contact with the 
most vigoroue minda' of their feliow^untr^ alt ting with 
Europeans Banka^^ln Chambwa^^^ &c. 

WvcKmsider^d the i^uodibnal; eff^t arising from 
the esceixdae of public lunctiona^^ anoh aa ^here are performed 
by Boaxda of Ciiiardiaiia and Oounty Boards. ^ Natives sit on 
School ' Oommittbes and on various Local Committees ; they 
are appointed Fellows , of tho Cniversities of Calcutta, Bombay 
and MadrSik the Senate of the Universities consists of the 
Fellows, they thuf take part in organising the education of their 
fellow-conhifiymen4 In municipal maitf^s they have extensive 
establbhments under their command, as the municipalities are 
almost entirely managed by native members. 

Wo must remember, too, ^ the effect of the introduction of railways. 
Upwards of 1Q,0€0 miles of railway are open in India. There is 
hardly a province or district which is not permeated by some rail- 
way or other, The number of native passengers, thatJs, of tickets 
issued, is about 3 (», 000,000 almually, which shows what great 
number of persons aclually traj'el. And every native thus travel- 
ling is not enly conveyed rapidly, but his intellect is strengthened ; 
the eyes of his mind get thoroughly opened. It was a true saying 
of a late Governor that the Tiindus are not a mechanical race. 
They never had much machiiiiery. They now; see the effect of 
machinety everywhere, in railways and factories, in a hundred 
operations with steam inachujery and in metallurgy, — As to 
statistics, the natives of Indf^ are certainly unstatistical. It is 
most difficult to get them tm reduce arching to exact figures. 
’One effect of tho British ad ministration is that everything is re- 
duced to figures and statistics! The com|>lnint Is made that too ' 
much of the time of officials^is taken up in this work, but a higldy 
organised administration must be abased on statistics. > When 
returns arc called for, the help of native subordinates is requirad, 
and these have to apply to their less educated countrymen, and 
thus an indiircct education g<il?s on through the jirocess ^f obtuin- 
ing the informatiou needed. 

In regard, to the Post Office, it cannot^bjc said that tliere was 
no such thing as correspondence and private posts formerly, but 
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was nothing like an organised Post Office. There are at 
present S5 to 60,000 miles of postal communication, and the num- 
ber of letters has ntsen from 50 millions to 90, 100, 130 millions 
per annutUb Consider what an immense education this most be : 
Then there is th^ electric telegraph, l^atives were at first Tather 
chary of using it. -For several years it was empl^ed chiefly by 
Europeans, but now native merchants use telegraphic communica- 
tion as much as Europeans do, and they are beginning to find the 
use of the Iiido*£uropean telegraph. One mo^e instance. Take 
the use of thrift. Savings* banks have been established in all 
parts of Indiivatid native depositors are coming forward i^y thou- 
sands, BO that there is now throe millions aterling ^deposited. 
Another thing not yet done is a (forming a system of insuring 
lives by the State. Ilowcvor manyyprivate Insurance Oompanies 
there are, if the Government 'could only make up its mind to 
establish a good system of life insu>^hcG, there would be tens of 
thousands of native applicants, and nothing could have a better effect. 

Further, the educational effect- of the public service is very 
great. Without disparaging natiires, it may bo said that they are 
not naturally so smart and active asithe Europeans.*' The civil as well 
as military service always exercises a marked effect on those who 
serve. A difference is at once percc»ptible between one who serves 
in a native State or under the Bi-ltish Government. An educa- 
tional effect is thus being automatically produced on those who 
.are in the service of the State (about a million). Besides, there 
are two points to be rfemarked on British service in India — its 
Bj’stcm of promotions and of retiHng pensions. One who enters 
the service looks throi|gh a long v^sta of years up to the higher 
grades which he hop^ to rise to. lae sees, too, many elderly people 
I’ctired and enjo^ng pensions, and he hopes to reach in the evening 
of his own life the same state of Wpose and retirement. This 
must have a great effect on the mini| of .the Government servant. 

Lastly, tbeie is one more class of inQuence to be mentioned — the 
esthetic. One way in which our Government can exercise cduca- 
tional influence in this direction is by taking care that the simplest 
buildings shall be artistically constructed. It must be sorrowiiilly 
admitted that this opportunity has been very much neglected or 
wasted in India, Most of the buildings we have raised are of the- 
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plainest and ugliest descriptions, and inust exercise a most depress- 
ing effect. It is satisfactory that there is some improvement iii^ 
this respect. Also, many exhibitions have Ifl^en held in which 
objects of native art have boon placed in juxta'pQsition with Euro- 
pean aVt. Still it must be acknowledged with i egrCt that \ve have 
not yet made ;full use of the opportCinilies which Providence has 
placed at our disposal. 

So much for the direct and the indirect educational influences 
of the British Government on India. On the whole, we may 
claim that the general result lias been good. It cannot at all 
bo said there are no drawbacks. A foreign rule must have a 
somewhat ' depressing effect on an alien race. Some courses must 
be closed, some hopes must bo withered through its existence. 
This fact renders our obligat’'’on greater to do all that we can to 
elevate and improve the natives. Ho ventured to think that the 
general effect has been of a Ji«manising and elevating character. 

In cof elusion, Sir Bichard Temple said he would draw attention 
briefly to the particular rosults| which this education is producing 
and may be expected to jiroduce. The first fruits of tins education 
must bo the steadying of the iiftellect of the native*^. Tl»ey have 
no doubt retentive memories arnl expansive inuginations ; they arc 
apt to subordinate their reaf'oning faculties and their imaginations, 
and tliey have a tendency to.^woTd niaking and rhetoric, to tlio 
spinning of webs of fancy rather tliaii fallowing the paths of 
leison. Western cducatioiiv will strengthen their mental 
stamina, will, so to speak, haijliii their muscles, and reduce tlio 
adipose or fatty matter of tliei/ minds. ^Next there will be, and 
indee<l tljere is already, a groat elevation ii^he standard of moral 
rectitude. When Mr. Hodgs^'i Pratt and lie(*Sii Jlichard Temjde) 
went first to India they could ^ot have expected to livh to see such 
a blessed change. In those days corjuption and siuh like faults 
were rife among public servant?. -Now the native high ofiici/ds 
are just as honest and ttustworthy as English gentlemen. Ho 
ventured to think that no result was equal to this, and he deemed 
it his duty to bear emphatic testimony to the fact. He had often 
asked natives to what they attributed the change, and they ascribed 
it mainly to English education. No doubt there is much improve- 
ment in the arrangements of the ])ublio services, but English 
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€.lucatiou lias liad a great share iu the matter. Another result is 
tlie good increase in political vitality. It is inevitable that 
instruction in geography, history, &c., will lead to a much greater 
interest iu the public topics of the diy. This is good for us. The 
natives thus take interest iu the eecurity of the British empire. 
But it docs create a fresh body of public opiuion, and it is well 
til at Knglishmcn should hear this in mind, tvliat efiect has 
education on the i^iicient institution of caste? He would gladly 
believe that olil^ ideas and traditions legar^iug it were being' 
weakened, but somehow he could not see any signs of that. The 
natives wlio come to this country have to break their caste by 
crossing the ocean, as they are also obliged to do by Hying in Loudon, 
but he r.ithcr c*x[)ectcd that most of these when they return to 
India would have to conciliate their caste brethren and undergo 
ceremonies iu order to be reintroi uqed within the magic pale. 
vSome will cling to European ideas and remain out of caste, but not 
many will face that contingency. No doubt travelling must soften the 
hard and fast line and bind nati\es together iu a common frater- 
nity, but it would be misloading to represent that caste had yet 
given way. One more re»ult is in lespect to religion. This ed- 
ucation has nut apjjurcntly affccUld the religious beliefs of the 
great majority of the people ot)* Iiidi.i, though it has most 
maleriall}’ inflneiiced the religion of the upper classes Most of 
these classes do not any longer believe in their ancient religions, 
fn justice to them, however, it ougljt to be said that the abaudon- 
mei»t/of their own belief has not inajie them irreligious. They do not 
diverge into atheism and matcrialijiiD, but ha\*c a firm belief in the 
immortality of the soii^ iu the alVseeing Judge, who will decide 
immortally regarding the eternal de^iti'ny of everyone accoidini; to 
his conduct in this life, and in the uiichanging princijJes of light 
and wrong. Lastly, what is the cffjfet on the feelings of loyalty I 
'Ihcre are persons who think there a good deal of disloyalty 
among the educated classes in ludii. He was not prepared t(» 
afiirin that none are disloyal. But i^s to those who feel disloyal, 
let their own consciences condemn them ; he believed that there 
were very few such, and that thciie would have been more who 
are disloyal if there were no education. The great majority ai-o 
thoroughly loyal *to the British Government, and the way to make 
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them permanently loyal is to bring them into connection with 
Westeru ideas. 

With regard to female education, the* ivomen of India have 
been for many generations, and continue to be, somewhat depressed 
intellectually, neveirtheless they have at all times shown consider- 
able ability.- ^Jhere is scarcely a native state which has not at some 
time been ably governed by a woman. Native queens and princesses 
have shown great moral and even physical courage. The fact of 
the institution of Puttee proves female courage, constancy and 
fidelity. That monstrous and inhuman practice is not to be de- 
fended, but it does show remarkable mental firmfiess to have 
characterised the women of India. All this proves that they form 
the best possible material for education, and female education is 
spreading. A native gentleman, whose grandmother had not n 
tincture of education, and ,whpse wife can but just read and write, 
will have his daughter educated thoroughly, and she will be able 
to write verses in her own language, and perhaps in English also. 
Schools for girls are being establisbod, not only for the upper and 
middle classes, but also for^ tne lower classes. In the primary 
schools there are, in general, j[ small departments for girls ; the 
higher classes are setting the! example in this matter. Brahmin 
girls now attend school ; and they being of the highest castes it 
makes the thing fashionable. . Zenana missions are, on the whole. 
<loing excellent work. English ladies of cultivation and zeal are 
serving in Zenana missiQUS, aud assist native families of rank and 
station to carry ou education iU their own homes. There was once 
a fear lest such domestic, educt should be more nominal than 
real, but it has not proved s<a ^ ^Normal schools are being estab- 
lished, and the profession of ai eacher is not looked down upon, but 
is treated with the honour iti^deservcs. It is difficult to see what 
the widows are to do in the present state of society ; the profession 
of a schoolmistress is exactly one that they can advantageously 
enter. It is evident that in thunoxt generation the most remark- 
able progress will be made in female education. ’ But the way tu 
educate the women is to educate the men. They will not then be 
content with uneducated wives. It Is a bright and happy prospect. 
The last journey to India of the lamented Mary Carpenter was 
undertaken for the purpose of spreading education among her less 
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enlightened sisters, and the memory of this is recorded on her 
tombstone. 

Having spent the best years of his life in India ho felt that the 
natives of India are worthy of our highest esteem, ouy earnest 
regard and most eonscientious efforts ; and if those efforts continue 
to be directed as hitherto, the effect will be to estabbsh the British 
rule more firmly than by cannon and bayonets, and we shall call 
forth the gratitude of the nations committed to our care. We 
shall thus be obeying the behests of that all-wise Providence which 
has entrusted to us Europeans the government of India for the 
good of the human race. . 

The Chairman having invited discussion on the address of 
8ir Eichard Temple, Mir;:a Peer Bukscli expressed his thanks to 
the lecturer, and said he agreed with /him ip. estimating highly" 
the value of Western education in India, but ho. regretted that 
it was given to so limited an extent ; only 1 per cent, of the 
population received it, the other D9 remaining ignorant. The 
English being the most civiKeed ngition in the world more might 
be expected, and he tliought morc^, would be done if it were not 
feared that English interests would suffer through the spread of 
education. He also considered that 1,000,000 was a small 
number to be employed under Government compared with the 
population. As to the use of the tofegraph, lie thought that it 
liad injured commerce, because bejng used by some it must be 
used by all, and it is a very ex/pensive mode of transacting 
business. | 

Mr. M. Lutfor Kaliman mentid^ned some of the difficulties in 
the way of young men in India wlip want education ; the slight 
encouragement afforded by Nawab| and otliers of the higher 
classes, the want of Colleges in th(f Mofussil, and the want of 
suitable accommodation for students the Universities. 

Eev. James Johnston agreed in|what had boon said as to 
l>rogress, ho only wished it. had been a part of Sir Eichard 
Temple’s subject to show what remains to bo done. He urged 
that at the xiresent rate we are not overtaking the j^opula- 
tion, whicli is increasing rapidly, and tbat very much more 
was required to be done than is attempted, and that s^iontaueous 
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efforls slioiiKI bo more ciieoura;^c<l rather tliau so much beiii^^ 
(lone by Government. 

Mr. E. J. Khory refened to tho great experience of Sir 
Eichard Temple on tho subjects of his address, and to the con- 
fidence felt by natives of'^Iudia iu English ability and skilL 

After some further discussion, the Chairman, Sir Aimirii 
IIoBiiousE, said ho nould make a few remarks. No doubt Sir 
Eichard Temple had done wisely in dividing tho education given 
to tho natives of India into two kinds — direct and indirect. 
Ho had dwelt principally on indirect edifcatioii, of which Ijo had 
given a number of \ery interesting and striking instances, and 
had scarcely omitted a single i»oint. IIo (Sir Arthur Ilobhoiise) 
would dwell on those things wliicli had most struck his o\\ u 
mind. The first was, law in India. Ho was ono of those who 
thought that some of our laws were rather too advanced, ltM> 
relined for many partes of the country. In that ho th«;U^ht lu) 
hud to some extent the eoncurjcnce of Sir Eichard Temple and 
of Sir George Campbell. At/the same time it seemed to him 
that nothing had produced a more powerful offcct on tho natives 
of India than onr law and itf administration. They had never 
seen before a. body of judf»'<‘S so indo2)ondent lliat wh^m the 
Government instituted a civil suit or a prosecution, they (tho 
Government) liad not tlio remotest idea of what the result 
would be, and indeed if *t hero were a point of doubt it would 
be dealt with rather to thol disfavour of the Government than 
to the prejudice of the subjoct, tlio Government being expected 
to prove their case more conclusively Ilian others. The people 
feel that before those tribunals they will receive absolute justice, 
and the only evidence that he had had of the great olfett of 
this in India was that during tho time that he, as Logal Mcmbm* 
of tho Council was charged (with the preparation of Gworimfeut 
measures, he had much conference and controversy with edu- 
cated natives of India, particularly at Calcutta, who were 
educated enough to hold their own with anybody, and ho found 
that one idea to which they clung strongly was : Do not remove 
anything from the cognizance of Courts of Law to the discretion 
of the Government Olheers. It was natural that officials should 
tahe the view that some cases had bettar be referred to the 
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region of discretion rather than be decided by judicial law. 
But the native gentlemen always fought the Government on 
that point, and endeavoured to convince the members of the 
Government that the cases ought not to be removed out*of the 
cognizance of the law. Whether right or wrong they had 
grasped the idea that law was a greater and higher thing than 
personal will. This was now to native society, and a most 
important conviction. Another thing that he would refer to 
was the public service ; Sir Eichard Temple had spoken of the 
effects of promotion, &c., on the minds of the natives— one 
thing has the greater effect of all : its absolute incorruptibility. 
From the time of Lord Cornwjillls there had not been in his 
judgment a more zealous and incorruptible public service than 
that in India ; and such a 8i>ectacle had not failed to produce 
beneficial effects. Sir Eichard TeirSple had naturally not 
referred to this, but ho, as a s^ii, of outsider, might do 
so. He did not say that Indian public servants were arch- 
angels, or even angels, but he did contend that they were 
as fine a body of men as any i^ the world. An objection 
is sometimes made to the admios^Jon of natives freely into 
the public service, on the ground th4t you cannot trust them to 
be incorruptible. He had often Iieard that said, and ho always 
asked the speaker what instances hu could adduce, and ho never 
knew a single instance of corruptibility established against a 
native in liigh service. One thing tjmt had delighted him to- 
night was that so eminent an autlioli'ity as Sir Eichard Temple 
had given his testimony to the sailie effect. He thought that 
one of tlio most important i)olitical iVoblems of the present time 
bearing on the education of the pe^lh)]e of India was that in 
reference to their being admitted to h|gli executive and judicial 
posts in the’ public service. He believed that the thing could 
bo done carefully and gradually, and that when done it would 
have a most powerful effect on the educated classes of India. 
Example is better than precept. Indirect education is no doubt* 
bettor than direct, and every man who is doing his duty is 
giving education to his neighbours more powerfully than by 
word of mouth. But direct education is working its way power- 
fully, Wheu ho was Yice-Chancellor of the Calcutta Univer- 

A 4 
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sity for two years he had occasion to examine into many details 
connected with its administration, and it seemed to him that 
literary education was the one English institution into which 
the natives had flung themselves heart and soul. He found 
great sacrifices made by parents to send their sons to get 
University education at Calcutta, and ho found the youths 
working excessively hard for their degrees, and taking the 
greatest interest in their examinations. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in thousands of households in Bengal one 
of the most exciting events of tlio year is the University 
Examination. He was glad to hear Sir Richard Temple say 
that education had had a beneficial effect in the ^'elovation 
of moral rectitude.*’ With regard to religion his opinion was. 
the same as that expressed by Sir Richard ^Temple. Ho thought 
no progress had been made 1* 'encroaching on the great national 
religion. As to caste, he thc^^ght that education has a certain 
tendency to weaken its bonds, but this has made no substantial 
progress at present. He did not wish that it should. If the 
progress made were visible to tll(e naked eye, it would be going 
so quickly as to be a source of n^^ral, political, and social danger. 
Caste sup 2 >lies much of what is Supplied to us by other influences. 
Take away caste and a man would find himself suddenly without 
a guide. He did wish it should bo superseded by some higher 
principle, but till that grows ij'p he believed that the bonds of 
caste w'ere a firm 8uj)port of society in India. In conclusion, the 
Chairman said that Sir Richai^ Temple had conferred a boon 
on his audience by the able way] in which he had brought many 
interesting topics before them. 

Mr. Hodgson Pratt said it gave him great pleasure to pro- 
pose a vote of thanks to his old cjollege friend, Sir Richard Temple, 
for his valuable address. We")we a groat debt of gratitude to 
men who are willing to give us their experience, gained at first 
hand, in regard to that most difficult problem that the world 
ever* saw, the government of India by Great Britain. They 
thus contribute to form x^ublic opinion on this most important 
question, and lead us to feel our responsibility towards India. 
The more we feel such responsibility the better. There are*tw5 
views of regarding our position in India. Englishmen, con-- 
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nected with the Civil Service and anxious that justice should be 
done to this country, tend to the optimist view ; while Indians, 
seeing very clearly many defects in our administration, and 
sometimes feeling such defects personally, are apt tq take the 
pessimist view, A great merit that tliis National Indian Asso- 
ciation has, is that it brings these two views into^oUieion, and 
thus 'people are helped to form a calm and judicial view. 
Another result of these meetings is that they lead to a unison of 
spirit and aims between English and Indians. The conclusion 
of every candid mind seems to bo that real advance is being 
made towards the solution of our difficulties in India. Moral 
progress is the most important of all. It is satisfactory to 
learn from Sir Kichard Temple and Sir Arthur Hobhouse of 
the steady progress in reliability, in moral principle, in purity, 
in honour, on tlie part of native officials in India. We should 
always remember tlio title of one of ( ‘liarles Reade’s novels, ^ ‘ Put 
5 ’ourself in his place.” Englishmen should put themscdves in 
the i)lace of Indians, and Indians should put themselves in the 
place of the English. Thus wo she'l rise higher than class or 
race prejudices, and co-operate wdt'^^ono another. 

kSyed Ameer All seconded the vo\e of thanks to Sir Richard 
Teiuplo. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman was proposed and carried 
unanimously, and the meeting closed. 

P- 

A 

THE BARODa\sTATE. 

We have received tho Report on the Administration of the 
Raroda State, 1878-1879. It begins with mentioning the cere- 
monies of the Anniversary of the ^imperial Proclamation, of the 
foundation of the Baroda College and the opening of the People’s 
Park, which have been already referred to in this Journal. Then 
follow the negotiations in regard to the marriage of the young 
Oaekwar, and that of his sister Tara Bai, the account of which 
marriages will appear in the succeeding Report. Much had been 
accomplished by the Dewan in tho year under review in iucreasing 
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the tranquillity of the State. The turbulent tribes have quieted 
down, and disturbing characters from neighbouring territories can 
no longer make affrays in Baroda, owing to a regular system of 
extradition. Many ddtsperate odenders were brought to justice, 
higliway robberies have decreased, and crime will now probably 
greatly diminish. The Judicial Department has been brought into 
a tolerably complete state, and the special Court for the Sirdars had 
worked well. The Sirdars are still discontented, and had presented 
a petition as to their grievances, but Sir Madava llao considers it a 
good thing that they did do so, as they have now received a firm 
answer, and it has been shown that the present administration is 
not unfair to them. 

The Public Works Department bad been active, the new 
College and new Palace having been undertaken, and the Central 
Jail nearly completed. Several works were oj^ened in Kathiavar, 
such as roads, tanks, <kc., on account of the depressed comlition of 
the people, in order to supply ocev pation, and new railways arc in 
progress. 

In regard to Education, the Paport states that district Anglo- 
Vernacular Schools had csj^blished, which are under the 

direction and inspection of Mr. Ta:!,, i>. A., Principal of tlie Baroda 
High School. Thus Euglisli education is brought within reach of 
these wlio live at a distance from the capital. The Vernacular 
Schools had not been well attemled, owing to the unfavourable 
season and illness, but the 7 Government Girls’ Schools had re- 
ceived a good accession, though tli^y had not doubled in number 
of jmpils as in 1877-1878. The De^van writes, “This increase even 
in an unfavourable year is satisfaet >ry, as it seems to indicate an 
increasing appreciation of the advantages of female education.” 
The Gaekwar’s educatioii had been progressing satisfactorily. “ In 
Native States,” Sir Madava remarks, “ mucli (probably too much) 
depends on the perk)nal character and capacity of the ruler, and 
hence the special training of the ruler is doubly necessary, 
^loreover, the work of ruling i.s rapidly growing into a distinct 
science and art quite beyond the dreams of Hyder Ali, Riinjit 
Sing and Damaji Rao.” The Dewan aims at improving the 
revenue by better methods of collection, prevention of fraud, &c., 
rather than by adding to taxation, and the money thus saved i^ 
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applied to objects for promoting the public welfare. The Palace 
expenditure appears still to require greater carefulness. 

Sir Madava writes with gratitude of the co-operation of his 
xsolleagues Khan Bahadur Kazi Shahabudin, C.I.E., Khan .Bahadur 
Pestonjeo Jehanjir, Rao Bahadur Yinayek, Eao J. Kirtan§ and 
other advisers. All these gentlemen may be safd to constitute the 
working cabinet. The Tliridu, the Mahomedan and the Parsee sit 
around the council board, and well know how to reconcile intel- 
lectual independence and political cohesion. In short, they arc all 
public men of tlie very type that India wants for the preservation 
and elevation of her surviving native States.” The Dewan intends 
to present later Reports in a briefer form, having now several 
times fully explained the principles of the Administration, and 
the reforms that are being gradually developed. 


THE INDIAN RYOT. 

Now that the bitter ill-feeling between landlords and tenants 
in Ireland is a topic engrossing public attention in England, now 
that the important qaestion of land reform has become a matter 
oT pressing legislation in ParliarAent, the real condition of the ill- 
fated ryot of Tndia^must interest all those who aim at the general 
amelioration of that vast empire. One of the chief sources 
through which the stream of prosperity in a country flows is the 
thriving state of its soil, and th^ contented and cheerful life of its 
cultivators. Before the breaking up of the monsoon, the impatient 
people of India with eager eyes watch the changing aspect of the 
deluding and deceitful sky, the bewildered Ryots spend their 
entire energy on the crops, and the forewarned rulers observe 
anxiously, and at a glance, the state of the weather, the condition 
of the soil and the cravings of the people at large. The Indian 
Empire, comprising within its vast area many Native States. equal 
in extent to several large countries of Europe, has been from the 
first a proud but troublesome and exacting heritage to England. 
Although energy and tact, and the fruitful inventions of the 
English mind, in develo])ing and increasing the laud resources of the 
Empire, are in a great measure superior to what we see in the Native 
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States^ yet thdre is no perceptible difference between the ByotS' 
tilling the soil in various parts of the country.'^ No steps taken 
by English civilization, no means pointed out by English intelli- 
gence, and no ends achieved by English pluck have up to this 
proved satisfactorily successful in removing the Ryots from a state 
of extravagance to one of thrift, from primaeval rudeness to 
modern culture, from helpless destitution to cheering hopefulness. 
In his general abilities, in his education, in his social life and in 
his daily routine, the Ryot under the English rule is the image of 
the Kwnbi under the regime of a Native Indian Prince. Uncer- 
tain rain has ever been the cause of worrying anxiety to both the 
Ryot and the Kunbi, exacting demands of merciless creditors have 
been the source of continual unhappiness to both, and slavish toil 
day after day has been the only means of sustaining the lives of 
both. Both present the same picture of prolonged misery owing 
to the dried up fields, both send forth the same piteous cry of 
unredressed grievances from their humble cottages. “ Waste not, 
want not,’* is a maxim worth preaching to the generality of man- 
kind ; but who could preach that to a poor Ryot ? for he has 
not only no surplus left to waste, but nothing sufficient to restore 
his wasted strength and eulogy. He, by dint of sheer perseverance 
and fatiguing toil, compels the stubborn earth to yield plenty for 
the feeding of mankind, but he himself often goes hungry. He is 
the channel through which the rivulet oS life runs for others, 
while that very rivulet is drie(^ up for him. As patient devotees 
of this primitive art, which was the be-all and end-all of our great 
forefathers, as indefatigable workers of bringing out those resnlta 
which are indispensable tO the very existence of the world, as the 
oppressed and aggrieved of men both by incomprehensible nature, 
the inclement sky, and by the selfish, sordid and money-hoarding 
propensities of hard-hearted creditors, the life of the Ryots, 
narrated in whatever way, will always be instructive and interest- 
ing. It is the duty, and ought to be one of the chief aims, of 
every Indian who has sense to perceive and heart to feel how his 
veiy existence is maintained, lengthened and rendered comfort- 
able, to t^pw life and spirit into the work of ameliorating the 
condition of the Ryot. 

A large number of English officials have during years past been 
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trying to find out the root of the evils to which the i)oor Eyots 
have been fieilling untimely victims, and applying the most stringent 
remedies to dig it up. Yet the chief problem remains to be 
solved, how thoroughly to remove or at least lighten the burden 
pressing heavily upon ^the half-broken backs of our poor agricul- 
turalist, how to awaken and develop his dormant faculties, and train 
his untutored mind so as to make him appreciate with some degree 
of intelligence the advantages accruing from the application of 
science and art in a way adapted to the state of the impoverished 
Indian soil, how to make him stand armed cajy-ok-pie against the 
irresistible force and depressing infiuences of the oft-recurring*^ 
droughts, how to prevail upon him by convincing arguments and 
soft persuasion not to squander lavishly his hard- won earnings in 
ridiculous religious rites and ceremonies, how to secure him from 
the grasp of blood-sucking sowkars (creditors), and yet to make 
him enjoy at reasonable legal ir '.erest the benefit of the money- 
lenders' capital. Apart from tli^ attention paid by the adminis- 
trators of the country to this subject of absorbing interest, it is 
a profitable employment for the people of India to get themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the life, habits, condition and prospects 
of the agricultural community. 

A praiseworthy instance of usefulness as a native of India and 
as a distinguished subject of a powerful native prince is to bo 
found in Mr. Furdoouji Jamshedji, Superintendent of the Revenue 
Survey and Assessment of tlie North-Western Division of the 
Nizam's Dominions. Tliis gentleman has published a little work, 
very valuable for its size, called f‘ Notes on the Agriculturalists of 
the District of Auruiigabad.” 'His nearly ten years’ exp#rience 
in Aurungabad of the Ryots there has enabled him to describe 
with precision and authority w'hat the life of an agriculturist in 
India is. In his able work he gives in a very racy style, and good 
idiomatic English, a vivid picture of the life of a Kuiibi. He 
pathetically describes the crying wants of the Ryot ; he gives a 
minute but untiring account of his daily work in the changing 
and disappointing seasons of tlie year ; he impressively points out 
his imprudent habits, lavish expenditure, and unpardonable extra- 
vagance ; he engrosses the attention of hisTcaders by accurately 
depicting his simple pride, his household ties, his meagre gains, 
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bia repeated misfortunes, his joys at home and his sorrows in the 
field. Again he paints bis hero as a conspicuous figure in the 
midst of his interesting social circle, sitting affectionately by the 
side of his industrious useful wife, patting bis dear little children, 
enjoying the ^conversation of sympathising friends, chanting an 
unmelodious tune among a batch of rude songsters, and devoutly 
kneeling by tlie side of his many gods of worship. We find in 
the book as we proceed a graphic, scientific and effective narrative 
of the Kunbi’s food, his wearing apparel, his rude implements of 
husbandry, his patient beasts of burden, and in short all his 
belongings. In order to give an idea to the reader of the power 
of description which Mr. Fiirdoonji possesses, I am tempted to 
quote the following passage from his admirable brochure “ His 
passions are not strong ; he is apathetic find takes things easily, — 
is never elated with success,' nor is he really prostrated by mis- 
fortunes. He is a thorough '©conservative. He will often suffer 
great wrongs with patience aivi ^resignation, hut his indignation is 
aroused if the least encroachment be made upon his jjersonal 
ivatandari rights, though thiy nny yield him no profit, but 
happen, on the contrary, to rbe a tax upon his purse. If the 
regulated place be not assigned to lay bullocks when they walk in 
procession at the pola feast, or if he has been wrongfully preceded 
by another party in offering libations to the ]|>ilc of fuel that is to 
be fired at the JToU, the Kunbi at once imagines that a cruel wrong 
has been done him, and his peace of mind is disturbed. Ho will 
haunt the courts of the taluk ahd district officials for retlress, and, 
neglecting his fields, will purspe his object wdth a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause.” 

Mr. Fiirdoonji lays before the jnihlic the experience gained in 
official work, which at once shows liis powers of observation and 
his capability of accoin[)lishing w'ith credit to himself and his 
employers any arduous task which may be entrusted to him. Mr. 
Furdoonji is a Parsee^ self-taught, and has by the force of his 
inborn worth risen to a post of resiionsibility and honour in the 
Nizam’s dominions, lie strongly reminds us of the fondness of 
the Parsees for agriculture. Ho prominently brings before our 
minds the ancient Persians, the forefathers of the Parsees, one of 
whose principal occupations was tilling the’ soil. Even now in 
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the Mofussils the greater number of the Parsees have betaken 
tbemselved to this innocent art. When an Agricultural College 
vrag first established at Madras, the Parsees were the first and 
almost the only inhabitants of the Western Presidency to run to 
take advantage of its existence. But Mr. Furdoonji’s is a practical 
and estimable example. It would only be doing .their forefathers 
-credit as staunch devotees of this primitive and highly useful art 
if a considerable number of our educated Parsee youths were to 
follow in the footsteps of Mr. Furdoonji instead of wasting their 
time and energy after merely literary and hence unprofitable 
pursuits. 

No doubt there are many reliable works on the practical 
knowledge of agriculture in India written by several experienced 
land revenue officials and district officers. But the chief merit of 
Mr. Furdoonji*s work is tliat it is the result of his long and varied 
experience of Kunbi life in a largei territory governed by a Native 
Prince. It will be a collateral bcl{> to the execution of plans and 
carrying out of useful suggestions which arc being adopted now in 
the Baroda State with respect to its vast tracts of cultivated as 
well as uncultivable land, under the able management of their 
experienced, intelligent and accomplished Bevenue Commissioner, 
Kh*^n Bahadoor Kazi Shahabudin. 'J’hc best way to take advantage 
of Mr. Fiirdoonji’s book is to caiuie translations to be made into 
differont vernacular dialects, and to have them freely distributed 
by the Native Princes among thei' subjects. Native administra- 
tors will also do well to advertise handsome prizes for the best 
essays on this subject. In such essays suggestions should be made 
for rendering rich and j)roductive tho exhausted and impoverished 
soil by the agency of modern sciences of agriculture and chemistry 
and by the proper appliances of modern implements of husbandry, 
for “let every farmer who has a son to educate remember that 
•science lays the foundation of everything valuable in agriculture.” 
It ought to be further pointed out in such prize essays how to 
better the condition of the Ryot ; how to enlighten and educate his 
mind, if not in a superior, at least in an equal degree to a farmer 
in England ; how to make him understand the real worth of 
money, so that he may try his best to earn much, spend little and 
save some; and lastly, bow to fortify him against bad ^harvests 
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and evil days. A fresh example in this direction has been already 
set by the Ouzerat Yernaoular Society of Ahmedabad, who have- 
advertised for a prize essay showing how to encourage the cultiva- 
tors and artizans to save and invest their earnings, and the reasons 
why they do not avail themselves of the Government Savings*' 
Banks. 

The ever threatening s])ectro of impending evil to an Indian 
agriculturist is the money-lending sowkar. Ke is greedy, he is 
merciless, he is remorseless, and, what more, he is all powerful 
in law. Cannot some means be suggested for the thorough cure 
of this chronic disease, which wastes away atom by atom the very 
flesh of the Byot, chasing his precious slee]> and his hard-won rest % 
What if money in the shape of public funds were to be raised by 
the voluntary contributions of charitably di9|)osed affluent persons, 
and such funds appropriated to the giving of loans at a very low 
rate of interest to the Byots under the strict supervision of Govern- 
ment, or under the raaiiage/nent of a committee of trustworthy 
persons 1 What a great boon such loans on easy terms and from 
mild creditors would be to the cultivators ! Scarcely any country 
in the world is devoid of ch4rities and munihcence. Many chari- 
ties on an extensive scale are found to be misdirected, and very 
often they defeat the noble object of the generous donors, the 
donees having been found quite unworthy to enjoy such bounties, 
la not this, then, a new and really deserving field for true charity 
and in the right direction ? ^ Out of the many millions of pounds 
that go every year to the relief of the needy, poor and oppressed, 
some part set apart for the 'pitiable Indian llyot would be deemed 
a philanthropy of the first gi^ade. The llyot is not an unworthy 
subject for liberality at all, for what is the source of riches? 
Agriculture. Above all there are two eminent qualities in the 
life of an agriculturist which 8i)eak highly for themselves. This 
life is pure and holy — pure, because it conduces to healthful 
employment and is free from the contamination of many vices ; 
holy, because it has more to do with the Creator of the .world and 
His bountiful nature than with the ambition, cravings and fleeting 
pleasures of life in ibis world. 

£. J. Khobt. 


Inner Temple. 
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THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 

As niai)y of our readers have the Indian Medical Service 
Examination in view, we print the following Indian Medical 
Warrant which appeared in the Gazette of December 3rd : — 

“Victoria, by the Grace of God, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the Faith, Empress 
of India. 

“Whereas we deem it expedient to revise the rules for the 
promotion and relative rank and allowances of our Indian Medical 
Service, our will and pleasure is that our warrants of the 10th of 
May, 1873, and 14th September, 1876, be cancelled, and that from 
and after the date of this warrant the following shall be established, 
and that by these rules our Viceroy and Governor-General in 
Councils and the Governors in Council of Madras and Bombay 
resj>ectivcly, shall be governed- The grades of medical officers in 
our Indian military forces shall be five in number, viz. : — 1. Surgeon- 
General. 2. Deputj-Surgeon-General. 3. Brigade-Surgeon. 4. 
Surgeon-Major, 3. Surgeon, 

“ The relative rank of the medical officers of our Indian forces 
shall be as follows : — Surgeon-general as major-general, according 
to the date of his commission ; deputy-surgeon-general as colonel, 
according to the date of his commission ; brigade-surgeon as 
lieutenant-colonel, according to the date of his commission, or 
according to the date upon which he completed 20 years’ service 
as surgeon and surgeon-major. Surgeon-major as major, according 
to the date of his^ commission, and after 20 years^ service as surgeon 
and surgeon-major, as lieutenant-colonel. Surgeon as captain, 
according to the date of his commission. Such relative rank shall 
cany with it all such precedence and advantages attaching to the 
rank with which it corresponds (except as regards the presidency 
of courts-martial, where our will and pleasure is that the senior 
combatant officer be always president), and shall regulate the 
choice of quarters and the rates of prize-money. A surgeon shall 
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be promoted to surgeon-major on completion of 12 years* service 
from the date of first commission. In cases, however, of emergency, 
or when t\ie good of the service renders such alteration desirable, 
it shall be competent for the Secretary of State for India, on the 
recommendation of our Viceroy and Governor-General of India in 
Oonncil, to shorten the period of service above-mentioned, in such 
manner as he shall deem fit and expedient. All promotion from the 
rank of surgeon-major to that of brigade-surgeon shall be given by 
selection for ability and merit. All promotion from the rank of 
brigade-surgeon to that of deputy-surgeon-general, and from the 
rank of deputy-surgeon-general to that of surgeon-general shall be 
given by selection for ability and merit, and tho grounds of such 
selection shall be stated to us in writing and recorded in the office 
of the Secretary of State for India in Council. 

“With a view to maintain the efficiency of the service all 
medical officers of tho ranks^of surgeon-major and brigade-surgeon 
shall bo placed on the retired list when they shall have attained 
the age of 55 years, and all surgeons-general and deputy-surgeons- 
general when they shall have attained tho age of CO years ; but as 
respects surgeons-major and , brigade-surgeons who have entered the 
service prior to tho 13th of January, 1860, this rule shall be 
relaxed, and an officer who has attained the of age 55 years without 
having obtained the. rank of deputy -surgeon-general shall be 
permitted to remain in the service three years more, on his perfect 
competency and fitness being certified in such manner as our 
Secretary of State for ludi^ may direct. In any special case 
where it would appear to ho j|br the good of our service that’ the 
officer should continue in employment he may be so continued, 
subject in each case to the sanction of our Secretary of State for 
Indi^ in Council, 

“ Medical officers shall be entitled to all the allowances granted 
to our Indian military forces on account of wounds and injuries 
received in action* as combatant officers holding the same relative 
ranks. Their families shall in like manner be entitled to all the 
allowances granted, under existing regulations, to the families of 
combatant officers holding the same relative rank. A medical 
officer retiring on a pension after a service of 20 years and upwards 
may, if recommended for the same by the Government of his 
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Presidency, receive a step of honorary rank, but without any 
consequent increase of pay. 

‘‘Six of the most meritonous medical officers of the service 
shall be named our honorary physicians, and six our honorary 
surgeons. It is further our will and pleasure that the promotions 
to the rank of brigade-surgeon made in the first instance under 
this our warrant shall have effect from the 27 th of 'November, 
1879. Given at our Court at Balmoral, this 16th day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord, 1880, and in the 44th year of our 
reign. By Her Majesty’s command, 

“ Hartington.” 


AB.E THE PABSI YOUTHS INACTIVE 1 


‘‘If what alione afar so grand 
Turn to nothing in thy hand, 

On again ! the virtue lies 
In tlie stniggle, not the x>rizc/’ 

The article in the October number of this Journal entitled 
“Decay of Commercial Enterprise among Parsis” deserves the 
most sefrious reflections of every one desirous of handing down to 
posterity a trace of the great nation which once overran a con- 
siderable portion of this continent. 7’he writer has studiously 
avoided exaggeration, and I have the ^nisfortiine to confess that 
the picture he has depicted faithfully represents the social position 
of the Parsis in this corner of the glebe. To oppose one singlei* 
breath of contradiction the writer can bring a host of American 
and European travellers,* whose opinion has beeu endorsed by tlio 
autlior of the paper in question. In short, the account is but au 
echo of what several European officials have said for many years 
past. Well may a Parsi have said, some twenty years ago, that a* 
combination of our spirit of enteri)rise with a liberal tone of. 
education would contribute, to a great extent, to the prosperity of 
the rising generation. For years he flattered hinjself with this 
pleasant notion ; but to-day wc see all these hopes frustrated, these 
towering castles of I'eaping sweets levelled down to the ground. 
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At whose door does the fault lie? we demand. Surely 
little student is not to blame. Just as he leaves the school he has 
to choose one of the three ways before him — not a foui-th alterna- 
tive is to be found. He may think of developing the hidden 
resources of his country — aye, he may wish, and cordially too, to 
throw a bit of bi*ead in the way of thousands of his half-famished 
fellow-creatures ; but where are^ the resources wherewith he may 
develop the hidden resources of his country ? Where is the bread 
for himself that he may help a thousand others with the remainder ? 
One of the recent numbers of this Journal contains an account of 
& “Conference on Industrial Enterprise.” One of the points 
urged by some speakers as the chief drawback in undertaking 
enterprises is the want of capital. On however small a scale a 
man may carry on his business, yet he'^must have a handsome 
principal to begin with. The great blow of 1800 has pretty for- 
cibly impressed on bis mind the. maxim “Neither a borrower nor a 
lender be.” In such a state th<irc are two remedies to remove this 
great obstacle in our way ; htih of these have been tried, and 
have resulted in failures. Fiiit, to start with a small establish- 
ment, so that the small sum Te(][uired in the commencement is 
easily obtainable ; secondly, to form companies, so that each 
partner may bring in something in proportion to bis means, 
making up, on the whole, a good sum to begin with. As I am 
anxious not to be misunderstood, I may mention here that I am 
uot averse to an independent et|teq)rise, which, so to speak, is the 
ibasis of a community's prosperity ; but all that I want to do is to 
ahow^tbat the Tarsi youth is pot in a position to develop the 
hidden resources of this country, and that he is more deterred on 
account of a want of help from without than any unwillingness on 
.his own part. 

Keturuiug to our question, then, I will briefly show how both 
^he methods at our command are useless. Bo depressed are onr 
feelings at pi'esent that an idea of setting up a new establishment 
is almost unanimously laughed at as visionary and impracticable, 
and failure is predicted with oracular confidence. And yet we 
have several experiments tried every year. Schools are set op, 
European goods shops are opened, Poona, Surat and China bakeries 
Are established, English boot and shoe shops take rise, and even 
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presses are put up — but all to last for one year only. Next year 
the world-wearied teacher, vendor, baker and proprietor play some 
•other parts, and quietly put up with the arch remarks and derision 
of all around them. A similar fate awaits those who form com- 
panies. They try abroad, somewhere in tlie Mofussil, and con- 
tinue for two years or thereabouts. I may repeat that I do not 
anean to discourage' th(3 rising generation in any way. I have 
given this statement (>f facts since it is forcibly urged that Parsi 
youths should look out somewhere else than in the barren fields of 
Jaw and medicine. True it is that law, and medicine, and engineer- 
ing do not pay ns much as they used to do — nay, they pay much 
less even than they are expected*to do ; but it is equally true that 
they coat nothing but a hard study for some years. The practice 
of medicine or of law does not sweep away the small legacy which 
the father tjequeaths to the son. 

These arc tlie chief impediments in the way of a Parsi youth. 
It is, I hopCj clearly made out that neither his unwillingness nor 
his idleness detain the youth at homo. Tt is urged that the Parsis 
indolently look up to the (Tovernmeiit for help, as if they are by 
duty bound to make some provision for tliem, *• for have not 
half-a-dozen of their brethren attained the desired goal in Govern- 
ment employ ? And they have risked nothing, staked nothing.” 
Here what the writer evidently means is that the sons of the old 
Iranians, who once were glowing on the historical canvas as the 
mightiest and the bravest of nations, now cowardly shrink from 
risking their wealth in a commercial enterprise ; that sijice half-a- 
dozen of their fellow-brethren can maintiin themselves, having 
staked notliing, they will miserly hoard up or lavishly spend the 
money they have to spare 1 1 ask leave to state that this is 

far from being the case. They do u.^t follow their friends* pro- 
fession because they are afraid of engaging their money in an en- 
terprise, but because they .liaP»3 to enffO(}^ in so noble a 

pursuit, which, if followed up with tliio attention and honest 
motives, might b<» the source of the prosperity and happiness of* 
myriads of the mule children of India. 

PfjsTOM NANAJJHAI 1{A.STAMJ1 liANINA. 

November, 1880. 


A Society with similar objects to the Backorgunj .Ilitakari 
Sabha, but for another district of Bengal, was established in 
September, 1879, and has published its first rejwt. At that time 
some students from Yikramporo residing in Calcutta anxious to 
promote reforms at their native place, consulted au experienced 
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frieii^^d they resolved to form an Association for improving: 
femilo i^duc^tion in the district of Yikrampore. They agreed ta 
adopt the foUoy^g methods: — ^To establish girls’ schools in vil* 
lages are none ; and to improve the management of 

existing ^h()o)s,;' To promote the education of adults. To supply 

To report on the state of education 
To publish books suitable for women and girls to 
rdll. t The Assdeiation will also pay attention to the kind of 
education imparted ; promoting instruction in household duties, 
and a knowledge of simple medical remedies, such as were formerly 
well known in native families. An examination was held in the 
vacation time, for which 129 candidates presented themselves, 73 
of whom were married and 56 unmarried. All passed, biib the 
standard of passing was low, and will probably need raising by 
degrees. A good many, however, passed very well. Four schools 
were established by the Association during the year, and these 
come under its management. Other objects are in view, but the 
Committee are anxious not to undertake too much at once. Several 
prizes have been awarded, and one prize is set apart for the^upil 
in every village whose conduct has been the most satisfactory 
during the year. These little Societies Show a good spirit on the 
part of the students, who give uj) tlieir holidays to conducting the 
educational work undertaken, and the result must be useful on. 
those who give as well as on those who receive. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. 0. C. Mulliek, M.A. aud\B.L., and Mr. Syed Muhfimmad 
Israel have joined the Middle Te^iple.^' 

Mr. Tamiz Uddin Ahmed h^s })as.sed the B.Sc. Examination 
in Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. 

Mr. Tahrir Uddin Ahmed has passed the Preliminary Exami-- 
nation for tlie Bar.' 

Arrmfk.— Mi\ D. K. Ghosc, from Calcutta, for the Bar (he 
has since joined Lincoln’s Inn) ; Surgeon-Major P. N. Mookerjee, 
of the Aladras Army, from Bangoou, on furlough ; Miss Sii»g, 
dauglrter of the late Kev. K. L. Sing, of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Mission, from -Calcutta ; Mr. R. D. Ghandi and Air. H. R. Mody, 
from Bombay, to compete for the Indian Aledical Service ; Mr. N, 
N. Parakb, irom Bombay. 

Beparture.’-^T^r. Syed Abdur Rubb, for Calcutta. 
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iriNDi; SCHOOLS. 


CJ'/iiti Al'fich U contrUniivd h/ the late Direct or of Vahlic IvsiritctHm, 
Madras), 

A rLASs of schools, coiinnonly known as Hindu Schools, 
Legaii to come into existence many years ago. and is slowly, 
hut .steadily, increasing in munhers and importance. 1 do 
not here refer to adventure .'Schools, set u]) by enterprising 
young men as commercial s])ecuI^tions, hut to schools managed 
by Committee.s, chiell}' Ciuiiposed of native geiitlenien, with- 
out any view to piofit. Somi* of tln?se .schocds are partly 
su])porled^ by emhnvments, and others by donations and 
subscri[)ti()n3, but in most ca-ses the school fees and the 
<roverninent grant are the two main sources of revenue. The 
following remarks refer to these schools, tis they exist in^the 
Madras Ih’csidcncy, but .some of. my suggestion.s may be 
applicable to Hindu Schools in other parts of India. 

Formerly a Hindu School, when it was first oi)ciied, was 
almost always an Anglo Vernacular School, of a more or less 
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eleiBJpkitary and the standard was gradually raised year 
after year until a few boys succeeded in passing the University 
Matriciilatfdn ^Examination. By the time this stage had 
been replied, the increasing numbers and the limited accom- 
modation: Jtijsually rendered it necessary to transfer the 
elementary classes to some other building, and in this way 
a separation, desirable perliaps on other grounds, was effected 
between the Primary School and the High and Middle 
School. The idea of aiming at anytliing liigher than the 
Matriculation Examination did not originally present itself 
to the members of these School Committees, or if it did, no 
effort was made to give ellect to it, but recently several 
important institutions have raised their standard, and are 
caiTying, or endeavouring to cany, their pupils up lo the 
First Examination in Arts. Ilimlii Schools are sonietiraos 
started now at once us High and ^Middle Schools, the classes 
being composed of pupils who have migrated from some other 
schooL ^ 

I^ariahs and boys belonging to cert iin low castes arc usually 
vigorously excluded from all Hindu Seliools. Europeans, 
Eurasians and ^Maliomeduns are also excluded from some of 
these schools. The pro])ortion of Brahiniris is often consider- 
able, and, generally speaking) it may be said that the masters 
hav4? good material to woik cii. 

Nevertheless, althoiigli tliere arc some brilliant excej^tions, 
the result is usually moderate and c^l'ten i)oor. The standard 
of the classes is lower tlian it is in Oovernment Schools, and 
the propoitiou of pupils successful in examinatioiivS is smaller. 
AVhat are the causes of this inferiority and how can it be 
remedied { 

# 

The success of a school necessarily depends in a great 
measure on the character and (jualiiications of the teachers. 
The educational service of Government has always been less 
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popular among natives than the llevenue and J udicial branches, 
but it oilers, in common with them, certain advantages which 
are highly valued. A graduate, who enters the Government 
service as an Assistant Master on a comparatively small 
salary, knows, that if he does his duty faithfully he will 
gradually rise to more important posts, and that when old 
age overtakes him he will be able to retire on a moderate 
pension. The Master of a private school has no certain career 
before him and no ijension to look I'orward to. The Hindu 
Schools are, in con.secpience, full of inferior men, who have 
become teachers solely )>*!cause they Lave been unsuccessful 
in obtaining any other employment, and who are constantly 
on the look out for some other work, ilany of them deliber- 
ately <nako a convenience of their posts by obtaining leave 
on lialf i)ay, while tlicy are purs\iing, or trying to pursue, 
some other avocation, and they constantly tlirow up their 
ai)pointments at the shortest possible notice. These frequent 
rh anges are very inj^ious to the schools. 

iSomet lines several ineinbers of the Seliool Committee are 
persons of little or no education, and instances have been 
even known of ilnglo \"eruacuhir Schools being entirely 
managed by men who were unable to sign their names in 
Englisli. Such persons cannot^ be expected to exercise any 
kind of intelligent supervision over the work which is genng 
on in their schools. Is there any reason for surpyse if such 
schools are sometimes held in crowded and uuhc;althy build- 
ings, if the masters aie persons who are quite unfit to be 
teachers, if there is no school library and no apparatus for 
performing exjjeriments in chemistry and physics, if there 
is a general want of black-boards, maps and other neces- 
sary articles \ 

111 some schools of this class the object of the Masters 
seems to be to do as little work as possible and to teach 
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nothing but what is absolutely necessar}’' to enable the pupils 
to pass the University and other public, examinations. English 
history is omitted altogether, because it is not prescribed for 
the Matriculation Examination. Mental Arithmetic shares the 
same tate. Heading is very much neglected and elocution is 
not even thought of. Sometimes, indeed, there is no recita- 
tion of either prose or poetry, no systematic teaching of trans- 
lation and composition, and no attempt to train the pupils to- 
converse in English. Even in good Hindu Schools the ten- 
dency is to exact loss work than is prescribed for Clovermiient 
Schools. In Mission Schools a part of each day is devoted to 
religious instruction, and it is sometimes urged that as there 
is less time available for secular instruction a somewliat lower 
standard must be expected. In reading, it is a inisUikc to 
suppose that the hours spent in reading the English Tliblc are 
lost even in a literary point of view. Biography, liistory, 
travels, voyages, speeclies, letters, ])hiIos(^pIiy are all 

there. Although only a translation, it is such a translation 
as the W’orld has rarely seen, and lime only enham'.os the 
solemn beauty of its language. Isearly the 'nnIioIc of English 
literature is full of allusions, which can only be fully appre- 
ciated by one familiar withuts pages. But the Bible is not 
I'ead in Hindu Schools, and jlliere is therefore no reason why 
tho’Sclieme of secular study ^shall be less extensive than it' is 
ill a Government School. 

The importanc (3 of physical training is not usually sidVi- 
ciently recognized by the managers of Hindu Schools. Very 
few schools of this class have a g3Tnnasium attached to them, 
and, generally si)eaking, no attein[>t is made to encourage 
games and athletic sports. 

In the Madras rresideiicy certain rates of scliool fees are 
prescribed for Government and Aided Schools. The rates for 
(Jovernment Schools are higher than for Aided Schools, it 
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being supposed that the prestige attaching to a Government 
institution and the fact of tlie wliole of the instruction being 
secular, make it easier to collect high fees. This distinction is 
kept up even when there is no competition between Govern- 
ment and Aided schools, and thousands of rupees are thus 
annually lost to the cause of aided education. Although the 
managers of Aided Schools are not allowed to charge lower 
rates than those laid down, they are at lib(?rty to levy higher 
rate.s, and the managers of many Ifindu Schools liave set an 
excellent example by insisting on the rates prescribed for 
Government Schools, and even in some instances higher rates. 
It is of great importance that English education in India 
should gradually be made sell‘-su|»])orting, and in more than 
one Hindu School it is already found that the fees alone are 
sufficient to cover the whole cost of the school. 

The Headmaster of a Hindu School is often an East 
Indian, and sometimes, although rarely, a Eurojican, but all 
the Assistant Mastefs are almost invariably Hindus. The 
knowledge of English posse>sed In^ tlic teacliers of the 
primary and middle classes is often so imperfect tl\at the 
pupils learn to .speak and write bad English, and much of 
the time of the masters in the upper clas.ses is spent in 
endeavouring to correct the misthievions ellects of this early 
training, 

Tn Government schoeds all substantive in&truelion in such 
subjects as Arithmetic, (Tcography and History is imparted in 
the lower classes through the medium of the vernacular, and 
the })upils arc not allowed to study these subjects through 
the medium of English text-books, until they have made 
some progi’ess in English. In many Hindu schools these 
subjects arc taught only through the medium of English. 
The result is that very small portions are gone through, and 
that what is gone through is very imperfectly understood. 
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I shall now proceed to explain how I think these evils 
may he remedied. 

If the various Local Committees, which are now working 
independently of one another, could be induced to agree to 
carry on their schools in conformity with some general 
scheme, under which their teachers would become members 
of a distinct educational service wdth regular prospects of 
promotion and some provision for old age, a very different 
class of meh would come^ forward and seek employment in 
these scliools. If possible the qualifications demanded and’ 
the salaries given should be the same as they are in Govern- 
ment Schools. At present some masters are very much 
over-paid, and others are very iiiuch under-paid. Sometimes 
a young man without any training or experience is at once 
placed in a position, which it would take him years to arrive 
at in the service of Government. At other times a man, who 
is well deserving of i)romutioii, has to go on serving year 
after year without any increase of salary, because there is no 
post ill the school to wdiich he can be advanced. In Govern- 
ment Schools it is found that men are nmcli more contented 
if the salaries of each grade or post are arranged on the 
principle of rising from a minimum to maximum by five 
small annual or biennial increments. In this way, even if 
promotion from one grade li> anotlier is slow, a man has a 
certainty of a small intermediate rise, provided he does his 
work satisfactorily. An arrangement of this nature would 
make service in Hindu schools much more popular than it is 
now. 

The question of pensions presents great difficulties. No 
doubt if iliey wei’e restricted, as they would probably be, to 
persons entering the sefvice of the Hindu School Association 
from some prospective dale, many 3''ears would elapse before 
any pensions could be claimed, and the Association would 
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have a loug period before ifc, during which it might annually 
set apart a sum to go on accumulating with a view to meet 
this class of charges. Possibly during this long period the 
pension fund might be increased by donations and endow- 
ments. It is even «piite conceivable that twenty or thirty 
years hence it might be possible for the Association to pay 
pensions out of a current revenue without liaving to depend 
on any special fund. The growth of school fees within the last 
ten or twelve years lias been so rapid that it is not unreason- 
able to look forward to such a state of things. But still it 
must be remembered that It will be difficult to guarantee the 
perniaiiance of the Association, and until this can be done 
the most suitable arrangement seems to me for the Associa- 
tion to pay annually such sums as may bo necessary to buy 
annuities for the Masters in its service. 

These improvements in the position of the Masters ought 
to make it comparatively easy to get good men for these 
posts. (Ireat care should be exercised in the selection of 
teachers, for if an inferior man is once j)ermaneiitly admitted 
into the servic(', it will be usually a very difficult matter to 
get rid of him. Young men of high character, who have 
distingui.shed theni>elve.s by taking good places in the 
University class lists ought to|be secured if possible, and 
arrangements should made io supply every College ^and 
High School with at least one graduate who has taken uj) 
physical science as his optional subject. It no doubt some- 
times happens that an abh> man has no aptitude for teaching; 
but any risk of this kind is, a? far us possible, obviated in 
Government Schools by rules which require that all appoint- 
ments shall at first be provisional, that every new tcadher 
shall be trained for a year in the "Madras Normal School ; 
that the Principal sliall, after a month s ]>robation, reject any 
mail who is likely to turn out an iueflicient teacher, and that 
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a certificate shall be given only after an examination in 
school management and the actual teaching of a class in the 
presence of an Inspector of Schools, Masters are not 
ordinarily admitted into the service of Government unless 
they are under a certain age and can produce a health certifi- 
cate signed by a medical officer. If anything like an educa- 
tional service is established in connection with^ Hindu 
Schools, some rules of a similar kind will be very necessary. 

I am inclined to think that the best mode of improving 
the teaching of English in the lower classes will be to entrust 
this subject to East Indian mistresses instead of to Hindu 
masters. It is found in many countries that women teach 
little boys quite as well as, if not better, than men : and Hindu 
boys are far more docile than European or American boys. 
The number of educated East Indian women seeking to 
obtain employment as teachers is so large, that their services 
can be obtained for comparatively low salaries. In one 
important subject however the education of these women has 
usually been neglected. Jlost of them have a colloquial 
knowledge of at least one vernacular language, but false i)ride 
prevents them from studying the vernaculars, and very few 
are able to read and write any vernacular language. English 
cannot be taught properly In the lower classes of a school 
without constant use of the/ vernacular, but if it were found 
that there was a demand for East Indian mistre.sses in Hindu 
Schools, it is probable that more attention would be paid to 
this subject. 

The Association might he worked by a Central Committee 
acting hi communication with Local Committees with the 
assistance of a paid Secretary, who should be required 
to travel about and visit all the schools once in two or three 
years, or if necessary at shorter intervals. This Secretary 
should, I think, be a native gentleman of standing and ex- 
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perience, who had retired fi*om the service of Government, 
hut wlio would still be capable of doing useful work among 
his countrymen. Ilis duties would not be heavy, but they 
would require much tac^and judgment. 

The above is an outline of the scheme which suggests 
itself to me, ^but if the idea is taken up further discussion 
may show that the object in view can be attained in some 
better way. II. M. Maodoxald. 


THE ENGLISH BAE. 

SoMi-: Indian readers of the Journal of the National Indian 
Association nniy be interested by an account of the English 
Bar and llie mode of getting called to it. 

"We will suppose an Indian student to have arrived in 
London, with the iiilentio!i of being called to the Bar; and 
we will suppose him to have taken lodgings, or found satis- 
factory quarters in some hotel or house. Ho would probably 
Jenow, or soon be, inibrnicd, that in order to be called to the 
Bar, he iniist first IxHwjnui a member of one of four Societies 
which are called the Inns of Court. Tliesc four Societies are 
named respectively the Inner 'femple, the JUddlc Temple, 
Lincolns Inn and (huys Inn; and eacli has a local habita- 
tion. The Inner Tenqde and tlic .Middle Temple adjoin each 
other, and are situated at a spot which was formerly on tlie 
north hank of tlie Thames, but is now divided from the river 
by a broad road running along the Thames Embankment. 
The two Temples, oitou called The Temple,, simply occupy a 
considerable space of ground, the Iipier Temple being situ- 
ated more to the east, or u>wards the limits of the ancient 
city of London, from wliich fact it no doubt derives its name. 
The name of the AJiddIc Temple indicates that there was 
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formerly an Outer Temple, still furtlier to the west, or away 
from the city, but no other traces of any Outer Temple are 
now left. IJeither Temple is at all like a temple in the 
ordinary sense of the word. Towardi the Embankment there 
is a large garden, almost entirely laid with grass, but con- 
taining a few good trees and some flower-beds round the 
edges. In the late autumn of every year a show of chrysan- 
themums is held in these gardens, the flowers being grown 
by the gardener of the place. At the sides of the garden 
and north of it, and running into the middle of it, are 
numerous blocks of buildings, with courts amongst them, 
each of which has its peculiar name. Thus, King’s Bench 
Walk and Paper Buildings are the names of two blocks. In 
each block of buildings there are several staircases, or one at 
least ; and up these staircases, and on their ground floors, are 
the chambers of barristers. A good many barristers and 
students also have sleeping rooms in tJie Temple, principally 
on the upper floors, which are less accessible for business 
purposes. Among the buildings arc also found the Halls and 
Libraries of the two Societies, of which the Hall of the 
Middle Temple is a building of some antiquity. Within the 
precincts of the Temple there is also situated the Temple 
Church, a very ancient strucyure of considerable architectural 
merits, of the style of architecture called " Early English 
and there is also a house for the minister, who is called the 
Master of the Temple. 

The two spots, however, witliin the Temple, of most 
interest to students, are the Treasurers’ offices of the two 
Societies ; for the applicant for admission must c^W at the 
Treasurer’s office to learn the proper mode of entering as a 
Bar student. Before proceeding with this, however, we will 
say a few words about the other two Inns. 

The Temple is accessible from the Thames Embankment 
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and from two small streets, one on each side of it ; but the 
principal entrances to it lead, under archways to the north, 
into one of the principal streets of London, which to the east 
is called Fleet Street, and to the west The* Strand. At the 
spot where this change of name takes place Temple Bar 
formerly stood, being a gate or archway over the road, with 
side arches over the footpaths. Temple Bar has now been 
removed to give freer play to the traffic ; but a monument 
has been erected in the middle of the road to mark its site, 
and this monument creates rather more obstruction than the 
old archway did. On emerging from the Temple into Fleet 
Street by the principal entrance, we see this memorial to our 
left, while immediately in front of us Chancery Lane leads 
from Fleet Street to the north. Lincolns Inn is found a 
little way up Chancery Lane on the left-hand side, ij part 
adjoining the street, and in part separated from it by a row 
of shops and houses. It, too, has its garden, blocks of build- 
ings, Hull, Library and ChuiK?!. The space between Lincolns 
Inn and the Strand is filled by the New Law Courts, where 
all the divisions of the High Court of Justice will soon hold 
their sittings. At present the Master of the Bolls sits in a 
Court in Bolls Yard, Chancery Lane, and the other Chancery 
Judges sit in Courts in Lincolns Inn. It may be imagined, 
therefore, that barristers practising in these Courts have flieir 
chambers in Lincolns Inn and Chancery Lane. Hitherto 
the Common Law Courts have held their sittings at West- 
minster, more than a mile from the Temple ; but the Temple 
has nevertheless been the recognised domain for the cham- 
bers of all Common Law barristers^ It will be a great boon 
to all members of the last-mentioned branch of the profession 
when the Judges of the Common Law Divisions take their 
seats in the New Law Courts. 

To the north of Lincolns Inn runs another of the main 
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thoroughfares of London, called llolborn ; and to the north 
of this lies Grays Inn, not very well situated for the practice 
of any branch of a barrister’s business except conveyancing. 
A barrister’s professional work, by the way, is divisible into 
four branches — namely, (1) conveyancing, or drawing or set- 
tling deeds, wills, and tlie like ; (2) advocacy, or conducting 
cases in Court ; (3) drawing pleadings, that is, the written 
stateiuents of claims, defences, and the like ; and (4) advising. 
The last two departments are ordinarily preparatory to the 
second, and they must tlierefore be entrusted to a barrister 
wdio is destined to appear in Court at the trial of the action. 
A barrister, therefore, who is not willing to restrict himself to 
conveyancing, must liave his chambers in the quarter where 
liis branch of the })rofesbion is located. There is nothing, 
however, to render (Jrays Inn unsuitable for Indian students, 
thou^i, as a matter of fact, few have entered there. 

Our student, now, has just to select the Inn to which he 
wishes to altacli himself. A few years ago Indian students 
usually entered the Middle Teinjde, but the Inner Temple 
now engrosses many of them. There is nothing to recom- 
mend one Inn to tliein more than another, and each man 
probably desires to join that at which he is ni05jt likely to 
meet friends at dinner. iWiaps the best guide we cau give 
on this point is to refer him. to the names of the Indians who 
have recently passed the Dar Examination, whose names, 
together Avith the Inns to which they belong, are regularly 
published in this fTournal under the heading of “Personal 
Intelligence.” 

TliC Inn being selected, the Student must repair to the 
office of the Trea.surer or -Steward of the Inn, to ascertain tlio 
mode of obtaining admission. Now each Inn ha& the poM^er 
of making its own rules for regulating the admission of 
members and their call to the Ear ; but the four Inns have 
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appointed a joint commission to frame general regulations for 
all of them. All tlie Inns, therefore, recjuire compliance 
with these general regulations ; but each Inn may add, if it 
thinks fit, further requirements of its own. Tlie general 
regulations require tlie applicant to sign a declaration that lie 
IS not a solicitor, «aud that he is not engaged in' certain other 
employments, which need not be mentioned here, as an 
Indian stranger in London would necessarily be out of all of 
them. Some of the Inns also require to be satisfied that the 
applicant is not engaged in trade. There are also certain fees to 
be paid on admission whi.li vary slightly at the diflereut Inns, 
but amount to something like £40 ; and a sum of £100 has 
to be deposited as seenrifcv for the sums to become due on 
the call. Members of the J^lnglisli Universities arc, however, 
excused from malcing tliis di^posit. The applicant must also 
give a bond, with two sureties, to the amount of £S0, to 
secure the sums Avliicli will become duo from him for the 
dinners which Jje will liave to oat al the Inn. lie must also 
produce a declaration signed by two harristers that they 
believe hitii to be a i)roper ])ersou to be admitted as a mem- 
ber. To ol)tain tliis, lie will require an introduclion to two 
barrister.s ; but the barristers need not have further personal 
knowledge oT him : it is snllic|ent for them to base their 
belief on the assurance of the friend wlio gives the introctuc- 
tion. Uiiiallj', tlie applicant must eitlier produce a certificate 
that lie has passed' a jmblfc examination at some University 
within the Jlritisli doininions, or pas*^ the i>reliminaiy exami- 
nation of tliG Inns of Court. 

It may be well to add a few words on each of the last 
two heads. First, the Universities in India, which have legal 
T>ower to grant degrees, are Universities within the British 
dominions.' Secondly, let us consider what is a public exami- 
nation. Now at the English Universities there wag formerly 
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a public c-xamiiiation for the obtainiug of certificates neces- 
sary for the granting of the various degrees. The examiiia- 
tioir was conducted vivd vocc, each candidate being examined 
separately, and any of the public could enter the room. The 
presence of the public was supposed to keep up the standard* 
and ensure that the exaniiners should not grant certificates'" 
to any but properly qualified candidates. To this day the 
public viva vocc exaniinatiou of each candidate separately 
forms a part of every examination for a degree at Oxford, 
though it now forms only a small jmrt of the examination, 
which is principally conducted by })apers. A degree, how- 
ever, cannot now be obtained by merely passing one exami- 
nation ; for, ill course of time, it was made necessary to pass 
two (it least, which both include .public vica voce (‘xamiria- 
tion. Tlie one of these, which conics earliest in the course, 
is oflficially called the First Public Examination, but is fami- 
liarly spoken of as ‘ Jlodorations,* or, sliorfcly, ‘Mods.' I 
think, therefore, we may define a juiblic examination to be 
**an examination which constitutes one of the (pialifications 
for Qt degree, and comprises a clnl voce exaiiiiiiation of each 
candidate separately in a room to which any of the public 
are admissible.” It would appear to be reasonable, however, 
that if any members of th^r^prniversity were admissible to 
the^ room the exaniinatiou should be considered public, 
although the general public were excluded. And it would 
appear to be reasonable also that an examination, which con- 
stituted or consummated the qualification for a degree, should 
be considered a public examination, although it did not in- 
clude any public vied vocc examination. We have discussed 
at length the question of what is a public examination 
because the Inns of Court have issued no definition of it, 
but merely require a certificate, signed by the senior tutor of 
the applij||iut*s college, cej tifying in these very words that the 
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applicant has passed a public examiiiatioii. We should tliere- 
fore advise any Indian student, who has passed such an 
examination as above described, to bring. to England with 
him a certificate, signed by some dignitary of his College or 
University, running in the following words: — ^ 

To • the TreaBurer and Masters of the Bench of the Honourable 
Societies of the Inner Temple^ the Middle Temple^ Lincolns 
Inn and Grays Inn, 

I hereby certify that on the day of 18 

Mr. A. B., of passed a Public Examination at the 

University of 

* Insert Name and Office held 

in the University or College bv the 

person certifying. 

Dated 188 

Tf the dignitary in (question hesitates to sign the certificate 
from not knowing what the Inns of ('oiirt understand by a 
public examination, lie may save himself from any appear- 
ance of imi)Osiiig on them in any way by adding, “I sign 
this certificate in the belief that the Examination for So-and- 
♦So (describing it), whioli Mr. A. ]». has passed, is a public 
<ixamination.” i 

The applicant who is pr<^^^^ao(l with such a certificate as 

■f ' 

above-mentioned will be able to enter any of the Inrws of 
Court without further trouble. The applicant, however, who 
is not so provided will have to pass the Preliminary Exami- 
nation of the Inns of Court. AVith respect to the time at 
which this examination is licld, a set of examiners are ap- 
pointed by tlie Inns to attend in rotation at one of the Halls 
eveiy Wednesday in term time and in the week preceding 
each term, for the purpose of examining all candidates who 
present themselves. As we shall have occasion to speak of 
the terms again, and as some. Indian visitors may find it 
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convenient , to regulate their departure from India so as to 
arrive at the comineucement of one of them, it may be .as 
well to mention at once the rules by which they are re- 
lated. The first term of the legal year is called Michaelmas 
Term ; but the name is not A'ery appropriate, for it does not 
begin till some live weeks after Michaelmas Day (Sept. 29 ), 
namely, on Ifovember 2. It continues till November. 25 ; 
and, if that day is a Sunday, the following day also is in- 
cluded in the term. The second term is called Hilary Term, 
and lasts from January 1 1 to January 31 ; and again, if the 
last-mentioned day is a Sunday, the next day is included in 
the term. The third term is called Easier Term, and consists 
of four weeks beginning on the Tuesday after Easier Tuos- 
da}'. The last term is called Trinity Term, and consists of 
three weeks, beginning on the Tuesday after AVhit-Tucsday, 
Easter Term and Trinity Term, dining the next few j’eai’S, 
will begin and end as follow.s : — 

Easter Day. Eastoi T«miu. Tiinity Term. 

1881 — April 17 Aiiril 2r» - .May June 14 -July 4. 

1882 — April 8 April IT-- Muy 14 June 5- -June 25, 

1883 — Mar. 25 April 3 — Ai)ril30 May 22— June II. 

1884 — April 13 Ai»ril22 — June 10 June 30. 

1885 — April 5 April 14 May 11 luiic 2— June 22. 

1888- Ai»ril 25 May V Jum* 22— ^liily 12. 

1887 — April 10 April It^p* lay 1(> Juno 7 -June 27. 

1888— April 1 April 10 7 May 20 *liine IS. 

The terras Ibruicrlr regulated the silliiigs of llie ].,aw 
Courts ajs well as tlie educational system of the Inns of 
Court; but they are now abolished for the former purxjose, 
and only exist for llie latter. Still .some customs derived 
from the old arrangement subsist, that is to say, tlie Gominon 
Laiv judges go round the X)roviDcial towns of England in the 
interval between Michaelmas Term and Hilary Terra, making 
what is called the winter circuit ; and again between Hilarji 
and Easter terms, making the siiiiiig circuit ; and again after 
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Triiiity Term, making the summer circuit. In and about the 
times of the terms they all sit in London, as the Chancery 
judges do all the year round, excei>t during the Long Vaca- 
tion (from about August 6 to November 2), and the Christmas, 
Easter and Whitsuntide. vacations, which last for about a 
fortnight each, at those times respectively. 

We now see at what times of the year Preliminary 
Examinations are held. The candidate for examination must 
pi*ocure a form of application from tli(5 Ti'easury of the Inn 
into which he seeks admission, and fill it up and pay a guinea 
for it. This form has to be given up to the examiner ; and if 
the candidate fails it is not returned, but another guinea must 
be paid for liberty to l.)o examined again. 

Next let us see of what the examination consists. The 


subjects are the English language, English History and Latin. 
Of the English language we need say little: Indians can 
only learn it by rending it, writing it, and talking it. There 
is probaldy no language in the world wliicli rejpiires study 
less or practice more than English does. Fortunately, we 
believe, all intoiuling Iiidiaii students liave ample opportu- 
nity of learning it out in India. Next for English History. 
The knowledge reepured of ' ’ not very deep, but jt may 
nevcrtlieless take an Indian some time to acquire it. 

The book usually recommended 'for pre])aration for the •ex- 
amination is the “The Students llurne/' but the examiners 
only expect a knowledge of the main facts of the history, 
and tlie studiJiit need nut attempt to burden bis mind with 
the details. It is well, however, that every Indian student 
should read lliis book carefully for its own sake, iudepjcri- 
dently of its value as a preparation for the examination. 

‘ The third subject of examination, namely, Latin, usually 
gives most trouble to Indian students. Tlie examination 
consists of a paper of tpiesiions on Latin Grammar, and the 
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translation of two or three passages of Latin into English.. 
The candidate is not required to translate English into Latin* 
The authors from wdiosc works passages are selected are 
Horace, Virgil, Ciesar and Sallust. We need hardly say that 
a student cannot be expected to study all of these, or, indeed, 
the whole of any one of them. For our own part we should 
recommend an Indian student to begin with Horace and 
Cmsar, because we fancy they would prove most interesting 
to him ; and we would especially recommend to him the 
Ei)istles of Horace, and that pari of CcTsar which narrates 
the invasion of Britarin. Of course he will require a grammar, 
a dictionary, and ti»nnslations of the books which he reads. 
We should recommend a Smith s Latin grammar, a Smith’s 
dictionary and Bohn's translations ; we should also advise 
lum to i^ractice translations by means of Smith’s elementary 
exercise-book. The student will find Latin an easy and 
logical language, and he may be made to take interest in the 
study of it by two considerations ; — First, he will require it 
in order to learn Eonmn huv. in wliich lie iniist pass an 
examination before he can be called to the Bar; secondly, 
about half the words in English arc derived from Latin, and 
the latter language therefi^re.-^J^rows copious light on the 
origin of the former. a knowledge of Latin will 

ali'ord immense help iu lear/iiJ’ig' French, Italian, or Spanish^ 
wliich are little more than modern forms of Latin. Besides 
tliis, the early Acts of the English Farliament were expressed 
either in Latin or in Xoniian French, which can easily be 
understood by the help of J.atin ; and Englisli law abounds 
with Latin maxims, some being derived from Eoman law, and 
some coined w hen Latin was the classical, or at least legal, 
language of England. 

The examiners are usually lenient to, Indian students in 
the matter of passing the J.atin examination. The amount 
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of knowledge of it required is very little for a man educated 
in England, where Latin grammar is taught to every boy as 
soon as he goes to school ; but little as it is, the examiners 
are aware that it is a severe tax on an Indian student, w^ho 
has learnt nothing ^ of it in boyhood, and only acquired 
English as a foreign language. Still the governors of the 
various Inns of Court, wlio are called benchers of their 
respective Inns, consider that some knowledge of Latin 
should bo required of every candidate for admission to the 
Englisli J3ar, unless lie has passed a public examination at a 
University, which they consider a suirtcieuit guarantee that 
he has received a liberal education. 

We will now suppose our candidate to have passed his 
examination and fulfilled the other requirements which have 
been mciitioneil above ; his name will then be entered on the 
list of members of tliC Inn, and Ids adriiission as a student 


will be complete. 

The farther stages of a student’s career may be men- 
tioned more shortly, ns little in tliem for which an 

intending student can prepa^o himself before his arrival in 
this country, lie will liavc,^ » k(?ep twelve terms, which, as 
above shown, will occiij.;^ '^years. It is true that the 

rules provide that a studeistiK^^*^ obtain a dispensation of two 

<17 

terms by jiassing a special cxaminalion and obtaining honours 
in it ; but few studenl.i have succeeded in doing this. The 
examination is a diflicult one, and the subjects of it arc of no 
great use to Indian barristers. It would be liaid for an}" 
Indian student to obtain the honours, and it is certain that 


they could only be obtained by an ainount of reading and 
application wholly out of proportion to the xesnlt attained 
tliein. AVe will consider, therefore, tliat our student 
entertains no idea of procuring a dispensation of terms by 
this means ; he will accordingly have to keej) twelve terras. 
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A term is kept by oatiug six dinners in the Hall of the Inn 
during term time. Dinners are accordingly held in the Halls 
of all the Inns during the terms, but at no other time. The 
price of these dinners Vi-iries slightly at each Inn, but the 
cost of the necessary dinners is something like thirty shillings 
a term. Of course a sUident may dine in the Hall each 
evening in the term if he likes, but he will have to pay 
accordingly. The student should pay each term his bill for 
the preceding term. 

Before being called to the Bar, the student will have to 
pass an examination or separate examinations in (1) Itoman 
law, (2) Proi)erty law, (3) Common law, and (4) lajuity. He 
may pass in Ivoniau law at any lime after having kept four 
terms, but he cannot present himself for i^xaminalinu in the 
other subjects until he has kept nine terms. It is obviously 
desirable to get over the Itomaii law (irst. The book to be 
read for this examination is Sandars edition of Justiniairs 
Institutes. This book contains the original i^atiu of the 
Institutes and an Phiglish translaliuu ol it, printed in parallel 
columns, M’ith an introduction and coi)ions notes. 01 tlie 
other subjects little need be said. 'Flic books to be read for 
them can be ascertained c^^glaiul, and there are also 
numerous lectures given some of which are free 

to {dl Bar students, while otlicTS can be attended on the pay- 
ment of a small lee. >Jnmerous jni/scs fur prolicicncy in the 
various subjects are given, some ))eing awarded by the joint 
examijiiug body appointed by the four Jims, and others by 
the Inns individually at separate examinations held by them 
apart from eacli other. A student ciiii ascertain tlie particu- 
lars of these before lie selects his Inn ; but their value is 
considerable, several being of 100 guineas a-piece, and some 
being as much as 200 guineas. Besides the qualification 
above-mentioned, it is practically desirable, tliougli not neces-^ 
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^ary, that a student should some real work by reading as 
a pupil in the chambers of some barrister in practice. Fifty 
guineas is the fee"* payable for six months of such reading, 
and one hundred guineas for a year of it. The fee in each 
case is payable in advance, and some barristers will not take 
a pupil for less than a wliole year. 

When tlie examinations have been passed, and tlie twelve 
terms have been kept, the only other substantial requisite 
for a call to the Bar is tlie j»aymeiit of the necessary fees. 
These amount to about £100. The student will also have to 
settle his account fo)‘ Ins ibnners, including those of the term 
in whicli he is called. Fur ihe call-: in each term lake place 
on a day which is named tlie call-clay, at the end of the term, 
so that a student can be calknl in his twelfth term. The 
student must put down liis name as an ai)plicant for ihe call 
before the hoginuing of tlie tinan, but he will have to enquire 
at the Treasury of his Inn fur particulars like this from time 
to time. A barrister, after call, has to pay an annual sum of 
about £1 for dues to his Inn. JUit this may be compounded 
for ; and a barrister who a certificate to enable him to 

practice abroarl is obliged to ^pouud, as a condition of 
obtaining the certilicate. Th ^unt of tlie composition 
depends on the barristei’s age, biit never exceeds £2l). 

We bedieve we have now ieca]ntulated all the points 
which an intending student in Inilia can desire to know 
before leaving tliat coiiutrv J’ur Knglaiid to be called to the 
13ar. It will be seen that if he arrives in England at the 
beginning of the month of November, properly prepared, he 
can be called to the Bar at the expiration of two years and a 
half, and that the necessary ex peaces are well covered by 
£ 200 . 


A. I). TvfeSEX, D.C.L., 

ii'in'iater of the Inuev Tetiipltm 
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MEETING OE THE IJENdAL BRANCH. 


A meeting of the l>engal Branch of the National Lidian 
Association was held in the Theatre of the Hindoo School, 
College Square, Calcutta, on November oOth, Dr. Kennetli 
McLeod in the chair, when a paper was read by Mr. J. B. 
Knight oil “Charity in England — What it does and how it 
docs it.” 

The Chairman in his ojM'iiing s]>eech called the attention of 
the meeting to the Journal of the Association, pointing out that 
it supxdies information in I'lnglapd respecting Indian life, and 
to Indians as to English life. lie hoped that those present 
would interest themselves in rcecmimoiiding the Journal to their 
friends, and thus help to increase its circulation. lie referred 
also to the new Tolumo of tlie ** Mary Carpenter series of 
books for Zenana reading which had just been issued, Btmichir 
Kuiir, a story in the vernacular, illustrating the advantages of 
thrift, and montioiiod tliat tlie next work of the scri<is would be 
an abstract of the life of ^Mary (^arp^'iitm*, which had been 
entrusted “ to that able critic Balm Rujani Kaut Gupta.” The 
Chairman then called on !Mr. J. J>. Knight to lead his jiaper, 
a sketch of which we give notes supplied by llie writer. 


OaiATUTY IN nXGLAND — Wil.\T IT DoliS AXI» JlOW IT noKa IT, 
The duty of Charity is recognised belli in Eastern and Western 
nations as one possessing divine sanction unci as couferiiug lienofits 
both on the giver and on the receiver. In the category of Christian 
virtues it is placed above faith and hope. It is rejiresented as 
esjiecially pleasing to the Divine Being, and more so when it 
assumes the form of personal sacrifice. It is accepted as an evidence 
of love to man and as a test of love to God. 

Looked at from this point of view, it is manifest that charity 
must mean Bomethiug more than mere almsgiving, neither is charity 
necessarily measured by the means of the giver. 
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To give largely,” says an c^irnest Christian writer, “ where the 
means are large and whore no personal sacrifice is incurred, may 
not rise above the questionable merit of non-resistance to the strong 
impulse of a compassionate instinct, and where benoficcnce assumes 
the form of lordly almsgiving or profuse hospitality, it may be so 
deeply blended with a consciousness of superiority and the inward 
flattery of self-applause, that |>ossibly in no other circumstances 
are the humanities of life less felt and the spirit of Christian bro- 
therhood is more completely extinct.” 

In addressing you this evening on the Charities of England, it 
is not my intention to draw anything like a parallel or contrast 
between them and the charities of tho East, but rather to give you 
a- brief sketch of what charity means and does in England, 
leaving you to draw your own inferences as to how far EnglisK 
methods conform to tlio principles which 1 have laid down in the 
outset, as at tho foundation of true charity. 

But I must refer, in passing, to an article which recently ap- 
peared ill tho Indian MirroVy headed, Comparison between English 
and Native Charity,” in reading which I felt inclined to exclaim, 
in copybook language, Comparisons are odious.” And so in 
truth they are, unless tho case is fairly stated on both sides. 

The writer gives the following definition of Hindu charity, 
which I may assume to be jjerfcctly correct. Jle says, “Hindu 
charity has no economical philosophy about it. It is the plain 
impulse of sympathy for others’ sufFerings. Tho spectacle of pain 
makes a poignant appeal to the in^/tincts of the Hindu, and he 
considers it a part of his religion i to give immediate relief, and 
judges it a grave sin to refuse aid. Hvery act of resistance to ^ich 
impulses, he feds, would harden iiis heart and blunt his moral 
nature. And without rcjhciinij on the fitness oj (he object who seeks 
his sympathy, he gives Lis charity and trusts that the gods look 
W'ith favor on his action.” 

By way of contrast, tho writer points to the English system of 
parish relief and its eflect?, as described by “ A clerical writer in 
the Fortnightly Review.'’* And a more violent contrast can hardly 
l“» imagined, or, f must be allowed to say, a more unfair one. 
The English Poor-law is the outcome of political economy, or ot 
that “ Economical Philosophy ” which tlie Mirror affects to despise. 
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claim to help (aaja John Stuart Mill) created by dmtttution, 
is one of the strongest that can exist ; and there is primd facie 
the amplest reaison for making the relief of so extreme an exigenej 
as certain to those who require it, as by any arrangements ' of 
society it can be made. . . • The problem to be solved (he 

continues) is, how to give the greatest amount of needful help 
with the smallest encouragement to undue reliance on it.” And 
this is the principle on which the English Poor-law is founded. It 
doubtless involves much seeming harshness ; but indiscriminate 
relief would assuredly lead to pauperism, and consequently loss of 
self respect among the lahoiiriug classes. 

But to speak of the Poor-law as if it was the one phase of 
English charity,” is a mistake. It is the legal recognition of 
a national duty ; nob the voluntary performance of a Christian 
virtue. Whether or no it is any iuiprovemetib on the pauper 
legislation of Queen Elizabetli has been questioned. The enormous 
increase of population in the great cities of manufacture and com- 
merce and the growing evil of pauperism, called for some reform, 
and the new Poor-law was the outcome of the thonglit of the best 
political economists of the day. That it has done much to check 
able-bodied pauperism is beyond question, but the great work ot 
relief that it accomplishes may be measured by tho fact that the 
annual expenditure under this head is no less than eight millions 
sterling. 

In a properly constituted community it is the primary duty of 
all to be industrious and iti sline way or other to contribute to 
tho common stock. Those are to b<5 reg.-Ardcd as base and contemp- 
tible who live only for the sake of living, or who, by some craft or 
the abuse of charitable institutions, seek to live by the industry of 
others. Those who produce nothing, either for their own support 
or for the support or enjoyment of others, are, in every community, 
a public nuisance. 

This is the great principle recognised by the law of England, 
and one g|*cat object of the Poor-law is to reduce able-bodied 
pauperism ; and so successful has been its administration in this 
respect, that the number of the able-bodied adult paupers in 
England has fallen from 22s, 823 in 1849, or one out of every 77 
pei-sons, to 92,286 in 1878, or one out of every 2G8- 
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The attainment of such an «^nd doubtless involves many cases 
of individual hardship ; the unfortunate but deserving must often 
suffer for the sins of the idle and unworthy, but on the whole the 
great lesson of selfpreliance is taught and its practice encouraged. 

At a very early period in the History of England the duty of 
providing for the poor was recognised as a legal responsibility. A 
portion of the tithes, or the tenth part of the produce of the laud 
claimed by the Church, was reserved for the poor, and there are 
specific statutes of King Alfred formally enjoining almsgiving to 
the poor. Subsequently the care of the poor was generally left to 
the landowners and rich nobles, and to the hospitality of the 
monasteries or religious houses which were scattered through the 
laud. With the one it wa.^ a social custom, with the other a 
religious duty. 

The sudden suppression of these religious houses by Henry 
V'lll. caused great distress among the poor. The maintenance of 
the peojde in idleness, which was the chief form of relief, could 
never really promote their comfort or well-being, but its sudden 
withdrawal could not but have been severely fell. 

Strenuous efiorts were made at different periods fur the sup- 
pre.ssiou of pauperism and vagrancy. In the reign of Edward 
VI., “ that gentle youth and flower of tlie Hcformation ” (as he 
lias been styled), it was enacted “ that every idle jiersoii shall be 
deemed a vagabond ; shall, after three days, be brought by any 
person before Justices, and branded witli a hot iron ; and,’* as if 
the said person would be only too "lad to keep him, ‘’he shall be 
his slave for a year, and be fed ou (bread and water, small drink, 
and refuse of meat ; and on a flr^t running away he was to fic a 
slave for life ; On a second, put to death as a felon.*' 

Again, the young King appoints in every parish two collectors, 
w'ho are to ask every man and woman what of their 

charity they will give a week to the poor : this is to be written in 
a book ; and if any one able do obstinately and frowardly refuse 
to give, or discourage others, the Minister and Churchwardens -are 
gently to exhort him ;** and if ho still lK>ld& out, the Bishop is to 
come on the scene. Nothing is said of his gentleness, but it is 
still by cliaritahJc ways and means” that he is to proceed, till 
ultimately he is to ** iah order according to his discretion for tho 
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reformation thereof” I'he Act seems to have been ineflbcttitl, for 
we are told that Neither the gentle askings of the collectors/ thd 
exhortations of the minister, nor the charitable ways and meatia 
of the bishop appear to have had the desired effect on the 
parishioners. 

An Act of the 5th Elizabeth appears to be the first that has 
recourse to the obvious and only effectual means of a legal tax. 
The stingy parishouer is still conducted through various vestibules 
to the awful presence of the bishop ; but there, if he still recalci- 
trate?, the discretionary engine of reformation entrusted to that 
dignitary takes the very tangible form of weekly cess, tax and 
limit,” to be procured by him for the next Sessions ; and finally, 
in default of payment, he is sent to prison. In the I4th Elizabeth 
another Act was passed taking the further step of directing cer- 
tain authorities to place and settle to work ” (how it is not said) 
the rogues and vagabonds — thus foi* t'he first time, departing from 
tbe earlier stupidity of simply telling people that they must work, 
without means of knowing whore work was to be had. How 
little, indeed, of real improvement there was in this additional 
device need hardly be said. Other statutes followed in the reign 
of tbe Queen, which need not be recited. The last of them, the 
famous 43rd of Elizabeth (and which is most famous, simply as 
being the last), as is well-known, does little more than re-enact 
tbe one of the 39th year ; and none of them do more than apply 
in detail the principles previously laid down. 

Here, then, are the two ])il{ars on which the law of England on 
this subject has now rested fo^ not far from three centuries ; relief 
to the impotent without work, relief to the able In return for 
work. With the help of many subsequent statutes, and of an 
indefinite mass of judge-made law, we have rubbed on hitherto, 
and shall probably continue to do so on these principles. The 
theory of the Acts of Elizabeth has never been in the slightest 
•degree varied ; for the one great reform of the New Poor-law of 
1834 was only the constitution of a vigorous and responsible 
Central Executive, with large and elastic powers of inquiry, In- 
spection, control, prohibition, direction ; but still in giving effect 
to that theory and no other. 

The above description of tbe progress of legislation in England 
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for the I'elief of the poor, and the pi*evention of pauperism and 
vagrancjy is taken from an article by the late f^ord Lyttelton in 
the Contemporary Review, 1 have thought it necessary to dwell 
at some length Ufjon the principles and effects of the Englisli 
Poordaw in order to point the difference between pauperism and 
povwty. Poverty exists in England to a large extent without 
pau])erism ; and to the credit the poor of England be it said 
that) as a rule, nothing but dire necessity will drive them to 
become paupers, dependent for their subsistence on State relief. 

Pauperism and its relief is (as the Mirror remarks', according 
to English ideas, an economical question,” and, as T think I 
have shown, rightly so. 

I need not discuss this brancii of my subject further. It is 
nne of the glories of England that she recognises the national duty 
of providing for the poor and helpless ; and to this she has more 
recently added another — the provision of a national education for 
the people ; which may be justly regarded as one of the noblest 
forms of charity. 

Let me now turn to what has been and is done in England for 
the relief of povertv The Mirror^ says all the recogniml forms of 
€]iariiy that (ce noble-mmded yv/>/* casf into the mould of parish 

relief In organised a ignored which must be 

familiar to' cv^f rank and fortune, j 

oeed to place stores and coiiitorts. which will show you tho 
widespread place ^ 

some of its ‘-lore left for many long he 

Pa8aing^^‘^>^ without somJ^"cntW^g| charities, let me tell you 
something^ alleviate tJjj made for the sfck poor in the shape of 
hospitals relief ; and here I am sure my remarks will 

fall on syuS^thetic cars. For if there is one Institution in this 
city of which the native couimunity may justly feel proud it is 
the Mayo Hospital, which is so largely indebted to them for its 
support ; and one of the recognised forms ’* of charity amongst 
the wealthy natives of this country is the establishment of chari- 
table dispensaries. 

To illustrate the working of the hospital system in England, 
it will be sufficient if I refer to London, tho statistics of which 
are more readily available. 
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There are in Loudon 14 general hospitals capable of< accomino^ 
dating something like 4,000 in-patients, and affording relief 
daring the twelve months to over 400,000 out-patients. There 
are, besides, over 40 charitable dispensaries, treating some 2d0,0Q0 
poojp put-patieuts every year ; and over 70 hospitals, infirmaries, 
and other institution'' for women and children and for special 
medical purposes. 

I will give you some particulars of one of the general hospi- 
tals. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital has been for more than 300^ 
years in active operation as an hospi^l and medical school, in- 
creasing during that period to five times its original extent. The 
hospital contains 650 beds. There are in all nearly 180 nurses in 
attendance ; and in addition to the usual staff of medical officers, 
there are resident four surgeons and two apothecaries, who are* 
always in attendance. 5,880 iti-patients were admitted, cured and 
discharged daring one year (18G1\ and 80,964 medical and eur^ 
gical out-pationts. Many were 8uj>pUcd with money, clothes, and 
other necessaries to enable them to return home. The average 
income is nearly ^‘30,000, chiefly derived from rents and funded 
property, the gifts or legacies ’of cJiaritablci^donors. There is a 
“ Samaritan ” fund for ‘addingje recited. The las» patients and 
relieving convalescents, which J which is most famc’tary contribu- 
tions. lown, does little more * 

Many of these hospitals d none of them do moryJ^oarly all of 
them are free to out-patients4isly laid down. 

The income of these hosp^^rs on which the law of 19, of which 
.£155,376 was derived from three centui^d the re- 
mainder from dividends or able in r*o average 

rate of increase of past years, the income ot ♦utes, ail>itals of 
Loudon for last year would probably not be less i^ab half-a- 
million sterling. Of late years one Sunday in the year has been 
set apart for special collections at all the metropolitan churches 
and chapels, and on that one day — Hospital Sunday, as it is 
called— no less a sum than £25,000 has been collected for the 
benefit of the hospitals of London.^ And, mark, this is not done 
by subscription lists, in which the names of the donors are pub- 
lished to the world. A bag or a money-box is handed round in. 

* The Hospital Sunday collections last year ainomited to over £.30,000. 
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the <3hurcb . amongi tbe cangregation, and eaob oue di!Qp8 iu \irbat 
bia heart . prompts him or bis means enable bim to give — the 
wida?67 drops in ber mit’e^ the child bis penny, the rich man bis 
fiovereigur-all go to form the general fund, the expression of 
sympathy with the wants and sufierliigs of bumauity. 

T have dwelt first upon this form of English chat'ity because 
it is one which I am sure you will all understand and sympathise 
with. These noble institutions for the relief of the sufiering exist 
iu every city and town throughout England, and are om of tJie 
most widely “recognised forms’* in which English charity delights 
to exercise itself. 

I may here fairly refer to the voluntary and gratuitous services 
rendered by the medical profession iu England, not only in con- 
nection with free hospitals and dispensaries, but in their own 
private practice, and to the various institutions for the training of 
nurses, in connection with which it is fitting that I should notice 
the life and work of Miss Florence Nightingale. Most of you 
will remember bow, in the year 1854, when war was raging in the 
Crimea, and the sick and wounded among our troops were lying 
iu hospital at Scutari sufleriug from tho grossest neglect and mis- 
management, this noble-minded young lady forsook the luxuries 
of her own home, orgiinised a band of nurses, many of them, like 
her&alf, ladies of rank and fortune, and went out to Scutari, laden 
with hospital stores and comforts. Under their management the 
chaotic confusion of tho place was reduced to order, and the 
wounded, before left for many long hours unattended, now scarcely 
uttered a groan without sonic gentle^ nurse being at band to adjust 
their pillow or alleviate their pain, v • 

liistory does record a more noble instance of practical 
charity. Greatly ^vasr tho heart of the nation stiri^d ; and on 
Miss Nightingale’s return to England a fund was collected, called 
the Nightingale Fund, which amounted to over £50,000-, tho 
interest of which is devoted to the training and mainteuauce of 
nurses for employment iu the various hospitals. 

1 pass now to w'hat are justly called philanthropic societies, 
the object of which is to promote whatever will conduce to life, 
health and morality among the poorer classes. A very wide held I 
It would be diflicult iu the time allotted to me to give more than 

n 3 
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an outline of the various directions in which English philanthropy 
works. Let me first give two examples which, although wt 
strictly coming under the head of charity, are nevertheless exena- 
plifications of its spirit.. One is the various Societies now existing 
for the impj^ving the dwellings of the working classes ; and the 
other is the Society for promoting the establishment of bath's and 
washhouses for tho labouring classes. 1'hese Societies are all 
designed to be self-supporting; but none the less merit is due to 
-those who originated and carried out the schemes. 

As a rcmarkaiblo instance of individual charity, let me here 
notice the numificent gifts of the late Mr. George Peabody, an 
American merchant, carrying on business in London, to the poor 
of the metropolis. These gifts were made during his lifetime, in 
the years 1862 and 1860, and amount to uo less a sum than 
j£2i50,000 (23 lakhs). The donor rcfjuircd thcNse sjdcndid gifts to 
bo apjdied to such purpost^s as miiy bo calculated directly to 
ameliorate the condition and augment tho comforts of the poor 
population of London, irrespective of religion or politics ; and 
suggested that a ])ortion shojild be a[>plit‘(l to the construction of 
improved dwellings for the poor, combining in the utmost possible 
degree the Csseiitiahs of Jiealthfnlness, comfort, social enjoyment 
and economy. ^ 

In accordance with this suggestion, j^cvtral piles of buildings 
Lave been erected in the poorest jmrts of London, giving accom- 
modation to about 400 families, immbLMing about 2,000 persons. 
This was in since which time the buildings and tenants have 

greatly increased. The weeli|ly rent of a room is two sliiliings. 
Tl\e charity consists in giving' ilieiii light, airy and cheerful apart- 
iijent.s in place of tlio srpialid, and uncomfortable, and unhealthy 
dwellings they formerly occupied. 

What Ji grand licid exists in Ciihaitta for tho exercise of this 
form of cliavity ! Will none of our Calcutta inilliouaircs come 
forwaul and aid in the great work of improving our hnslees/* 

OiiC oi llio best fiicitds ibis city ever had — tho late William 
Clark, our municipal eii"iu(M*r — once projmuudtd a schenic for the 

* A husfu^ i.s a cong]:)]iicTatiMi c)f native huts, geniirally the i)ropcrty of 
one owner, crowded togotlnT, without ventilation or ulrainage, often with 
a filthy tank or pond i»f wait r in the centre into which the drainage runs, 
and which is nevertheless a.<cd ior washing and other household purposes. 
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cioiistruction of a model Ifustee in one of the worst parts of the 
'Kortbern P1 vision, which would have served as au example and 
an encouragement to others. And I often regret that this scheme 
was never carried out. Like many prais^cworthy proposals, it 
ended in talk. Some little has been done in the way of improve- 
mdut, notably on the property of Hajah Bagender Malik ; but 
the busters of Calcutta still remain a standing disgrace. 

(Juder this heading arc included institutions .for every grade, 
sex and age requiring encouragement and aid to forsake the patb^ 
of vice or life of shame for that of honour and respect. 

The Foundling Hospital, foi* instance, takes the babe from the 
deserted mother, brings it up carefully to mature years, and while 
it releases her from duties which she is too poor to perform, gives 
her an opportunity of taking ernployiaeni to which the care of a 
child would act as a bar. 

There are numerous asylums and icfugcs for the protection 
aiul reclamation of friendless and fallen young women, maintained 
at a cost of upwards of iJ50,000 per annum. 

There are also numerous Reformatories, Refuges and Industrial 
Schools both for boys .and girls, fcupfrorted mainly by voluntary 
subscri[^tions. .Ainong'^t the most interesting of these arc the 
Training Ships in whicli hundreds of poor destitute boys are fed, 
clotTied, educated and trained to be seamen in Her Majesty’s navy 
and in merchant vessels. 

A brief notice of the life and work of the late Mary Carpenter, 
a name well known funong you, w’ll bo appropriate. At a very 
early period of her life her hcarll was touched by the misery 
and wretchedness she siw Hroiind her. She saw swarms of children 
about the -streets, lio.neless and friendless, growing up in the prac- 
tice of every form ot vice and immorality, souls and bodies 
hastening to destruction, law-breakers and pests to society, and she 
devoted her life to their reelamatioii. She established Schools and 
Keformatorics in wliicli children of this class were educated and 
tauglit useful trades, and by this means tliou.^nids have been rescued 
from a life of sin and shame, and have bect)mo useful members of 
society, I tdnnk she originated tlie system of Ragged and Indus- 
trial Schools and Re forma tones, which have attained vast dimeu- 
fiious in London and otlior great cities of the empire. 
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It ba8 beem said the most terrible sight in London is its hoo^ 
less childt^n. There is, something very touching in the phrase. I 
will not harrow your feelings by descriptions of their life. It' is 
ouQ of misery^ leading in too many cases to qrime. Rather would 
1 give you some accouid; of what is done for the refuge and salva* 
tion of' these poor outcasts, and I cannot do better than read to 
you a graphic account of the first establishment of Ragged Schools, 
and what it led to. (An extract from ** Archer’s Terrible Sights 
of London ” was hero read). 

Let mo notice another feature in connection with the Ragged 
Schools, which will be familiar to all who have walked the streets 
of I^ondon. I mean the Shoe-black Brigade; It was a happy 
thought which at once met a great want, and supplied it from a 
class whose very existence was a disgrace. There are about 500 
or more of these boys employed in London, from 12 to 16 years of 
age, selected from the schools in connection with the Ragged 
School Untou. They all wear distinctive uniform, and their 
earnings amount to something like £8,000 a year, all made up of 
pennies, out of which they are provided with a home, food and 
clothing, and are taught liabits of providence, by a certain portion 


of their earnings being set apf ' 
In such a place as Lon^ 


as a fund for their future use, 
with a population of something 


<5|j(rry( 

like four millions of souls, t is of neccs-sity a large amount 
of destitution and distress, ^ propose to notice some of the 
■organisations for their relief^ ? example, in a very- inclement 
season, many labourers are { out ot work, and they and 

their families suffer extreme di . ,, Always in the winter season 

thel'e is distress among the poot-er classes, as they have not the means 
to lay in a stock of coals and other nece-jsities. The income from 
voluntary contributions in the year 1861 of institjptions for the 
relief of destitution in London was about £60,000. (This ia in 
addition to more than half a million sterling actually expended in 
parochial relief through the Poor-law.) In times of great distress 
this amount is more than doubled. Besides, Local Assochitious 
for district visiting and relief of the poor exist in nearly every 
parish in London, and indeed in all towns and villages in Luglaiid. 

The work in almost all these associations is performed by 
voluntary agency, by the clergy and the members of the congre* 
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gstbns. Besides tliU, there is scarcelj a house in the country 
which has not its poor pensioners, whose wants are from time to 
time relieved* . ‘ 

One of the roost useful of the or^nised modes of relief is tho 
provision of Refuges or' liouses for night shelter for the poor,^nd 
the estahliahnient of “ Soup Kitchens/* in which warm and 
nourisliing food is supplied to the destitute. In the Metropolis 
these are counted by hundreds. Listen to a description of one of 
them : “ The. premises have been fitted up at a cost of J!1200 and 
are capable of affording accommodutipn to about 100 persons ot 
both sexes. Lavatories an<l baths arc provided with conveniences 
for washing clothes. This institution affords a night’s lodging and 
medical aid when required. A meal of bread and coffee is pro- 
vided twice a day.” Daring one winter more than 10,000 houseless 
wanderers were sheltered. 

Let uie give you a sketch of another of these, Refuges situated 
in the .south of London. It is one branch of a mission established 
in otic of the worst districts in London, and it includes not only 
the Mission-hall, wlicro there are preaching and schools on Sundays^ 
and mother./ meetings, but a home for reduced or destitute servant 
girls, where domestic servants may find shelter until they fiiyi 
anotJiei‘ situation ; a maternity charity and relief fund, with boxes 
of clothing lent to destitute lying-in women ; and soup kitchens 
where, in groat pans, 500 gallon;? of strong nud savoury stew can 
be ])re[)ared. I'hi.s soup is ]jut into groat tin pails and despatched 
in light carts to tho variou.s stations^iof the institution. It is dis- 
tributed by tickets, through district vi'fitors. In one winter over 
3000 of these free tickets wore given, away daily, and in exchange 
for each of them the j)oor received a quart of good soup and a 
half-n-]>ound of bread. Tho Refuges will accommodate 150 men 
and 100 woiU(‘n, and they are filled iiiglUly. 

Other liouses of charity aim at more permanent relief. One 
called *' The House of Charity ” is designed for persons of superior 
social position, who by adverse circuinstanoes have been rodirced 
to poverty. Of these, in one year wero admitted 225 men, 351 
women arrd 79 children, of whom the greater part were provided 
for more or^e.ss permanently. Attached to this house is a Sick 
Kitchen, to which, poor applicants from the neighbouring district 
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bHhg their cloths and antf ' carry away nonrishlrig food for 

poor iovalida There is also a sick children's dinnt^ tal)1^ at 
which 300 of the sick and hungry little ones sit down twice a week 
to a wholesome and comfortable meal. ^ The greater part of the 
cost of th^e dinners is defrayed by the contributions of childi^n 
of par^ts who are well off, and who give their savings for this 
purpose. 

In another Eefuge, really deserving poor are admitted nightly 
and provided with a comfortable breakfast until some employment 
is found for them. In one year between 300 and 400 men and 
women have obtained cYnployment or been sent home through Its 
instrumentality. 

All these Societies aim at I'clieving classes to which parochial 
relief is not available. The charity doled out by the law is at the 
best cold and stinted, wdiilo the charity which is the offspring of 
human sympathy and benevolence comes w'arm from the heart, and 
it is hard if it does not sometimes touch a chord in the heart of tho 
recipients and awaken better feelipgs in forlorn outcasts to whom 
the breath of sympathy has long been strange. 

It is such forms of charity as these on which one loves to dwell, 
involving as they do such personal hacrifice and self-devotion as 
can spring only from love to God and its natural co-relative, love 
to man. 

I come naw to notice an important ])hase of English charity, 
namely, that which helps tli/ise who help themselves. Of this 
class arc the homes for tho trm ning of young women for domestic 
servants, for their reception when sick or out of employ, and for 
providing for them in old age /lor enabHiiLj young girls to emigrate, 
and for providing situations for them on their arrival abroad ; 
nurseries for the recopijon and caie of infants of poor married 
women at work from bonne during the day ; for assisting needle- 
women to obtain suitable employment, and for opening shops for 
the sale of ladies' work and other like objects. 

Another great and \uost interesting feature in Ktiglish charity 
is the establishment and niaiiitenance of Asyiiiins for the support 
and education of orphan and other children. Most of^hese insti- 
tutions are supported by voluntary contributions. One of the 
best known of the London asylums is the Orphan Working School 
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:at Hftverstoek Hilt, wh^ro 400 boya and girls are clothed, boarded 
and educated. At the age of 14 the boys ate appren^biced ; and 
the gilds, who for the most part remain until lo, are provided with 
an outfit and placed in suitable situations. The income of this 
asylum is nearly XI 0,000 per annum. The London Orphan 
Asylum maintains, clothes and educates 118 fatherless children 
resiTectably donnected. The annual income is over XI 5,000. The 
Infant Orphan Asylum at Wanstead receives COO orphans, wholly 
maintaining and educating them from their earliest infancy tiil the 
age of 14 or 13 years. Its annual income is above £20,000. 
The British Orphan Asylum niaintains ICO destitute (Trphnn chil- 
dren, with an income of £G,000. Then there is the Asylum for 
Fatherless Children, with 240 children and an income of £10,000. 
The National Orphan Home, with 100 inmates and an income of 
X3,000. The St. Ann’s Boyail Asylum, with 300 inmates and an 
ancome of X8,000 ; and nuuierou't others, amongst which I must 
not omit to mention the ]\lasonic Institutions for Boys and Girls, 
the sons and daughters of Freemasons, in which arc 200 children, 
with an income of about £12,000 per annum, entirely raised from 
tlio Masonic body. 

There are iiumcrous other similar institutions both in London 
and iu other j>avt8 of England, the great object of which is to 
provide for destitute children, and to fit them for earning tlieir 
own living’ and becoming useful members of society. 

1 cannot loavo the subject without alluding to the Orphan 
Homes established at Bristol by Ay*. Muller and Mr, Craik. They 
had a very small beginning, but tliey now feed, clothe and educate 
1,000 children. They arc suj)ported by purely voluntary contri- 
butions. There arc no j>atrons of high station, no Presidents and 
Vice-Presidents, n^ published .subscription lists blazoning forth the 
liberality of the donor.s ; but nevertheless money, food, clothing, 
ample for the snpjdy of sill tho wants of the children, come in, and 
new buildings have been erected on a gigantic scale until it has 
reached its present dimensions. 

Before ! leave tho childrcm, let iue*!allude to the many efiforts 
that arc made to brighten their lives. You can hardly realise 
what tlie heart of liondon is. There are thousands of poor chil- 
drod there who seldom or never see the country, with all its glories 
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of, woods and fielda For tbo benefit of these poor oatcasts oxc^r^ 
sions into the country are organised, and there is scarcely a fine 
day in London when you may not meet long strings of vans Ojr 
carriages each containing from 20 to 50 children, with banda 
playing and Sags flying, escaping from the dirt and gloom of their 
own wretched homes and going into the country for a , day ’a 
pleasure. This kindly thought, this recognition of the fact that 
life is more than mere moat nnd drink, must have a civilising 
influence. 

Then there is Flower Sunday, when the children are encour- 
aged to bring nosegays of flowers to church, which are collected 
and sent to the hospitals, and thus* bring one of the sights and 
smells of the country to those who are unable to leave their beds. 

One other form of English charity I must notice, and that ia 
the provision of asylums and almshouses for the aged and inflim 
Tlic number of these is very large. In London thci*o are 
many such asylums, and there is not a town in England 
iu which similar charities do not. exist. Most of these depend for 
supl^ort on endowments, and bear testimony to the charity of 
former days., The number which dejiend on the charity of the 
present age is comparatively small. 

Thci*e is yet one other lorin of chuiity, of more recent growth,, 
which 1 must not omit to notice. 1 allude to charities for the 
blind, deaf and dumb, »So long ago as the year 1861, in London 
alone £50,000 per aiiniim was vaisod for the benefit of these classes, 
nnd this amount has been largely increased of l.ito years. In.these 
institutions the miseries of blinJ|lne.«s are to a great extent overcome 
by the ingenious methods adopted to teach blind persons to read 
and to perform daily labour. Again, the deaf and dumb are 
taught to communicate with their fellovr nicii by the use of signs ; 
and 1 think I am right in saying that there is no happier or more 
cheerful class amongst recipients of charity than these unfortunates' 
who. under less favourable circumstances, wotihl seem to bo shut 
out from most of the enjoyments of life. 

,Xhave thus set before you, very imperfectly, some of the forms 
in which English cliarity works. 1 have not attejupted to make 
this paper statistical, but it is suflicieut if I have shown that,, 
while England performs the legal duty of caring for the poor,. 
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parkh relief is not the only form in which English charity exer- 
cises itself. , * 


At the conclusion of tlio paper, the Chairman said that from- 
what they had just heard he gathered that the key or socrtt of 
the success of English charity was combination, and throngh 
this, the employment of trustworthy agencies for its dispensation. 
In Calcutta there was much individual cliarit}’, chiefly of an 
impulsive nature, hut tliore was no organisation, which was so 
gi'eet a power in the working of the eliaritios of England. 

Dr, Harvey said there was one Society wliich !N[r. Knight 
had omitted to mention, and that was tho Home or Befuge 
established in London for tho reception of natives of this 
country, who had boon loft Ihoro without any means of suj^port 
(The Strangers’ Homo, Liiuehouse\ 

Tho Chairman then tendered tho tluinlcs of tho mooting to 
iftr. Knight for his intoresfing paper, and pa’oeoeded to remark 
on some forms of charity' wliich liad been overlooked. One was 
tho Society for the IVevcntion of Cruelly to -Animals, wliich had 
done a great work in England for tho benefit of tho lower orders 
of creation. Jfo was glad that such a Society e^^.sted also in 
Calcultii, and was doing a gt)od work in various directions, and 
it was gratifying to know tliat one of tho most active agents of 
the Society was a Ifimloo. There could bo no (juestion that 
the disposition of tho IIind.>o wob charitable. He had often 
aeon clerks going to tin* offices drop a pi< (^ into the liand of a 
poor man, and this without looking round for the approval of 
others; and there uei<* juany noble instaneos of liberality on 
the part of natives, among which ho might' instance tho legacy 
of tho late rrince (Iholaiu Mahommed to the District Charitable 
Society, for tlio relief of the poor without reference to race or 
religion, and the niunifiiont gifts of the Maharani Surnomoye. 
The District (haritable Society was one of tho few organisations 
in Calcutta for the relief of the poor, and did good work in that 
direction. Mr. Ivnight had very properly alluded to the work 
of Miss Elorence Nightingale. To sho^ how powoi-fully the 
influence of that noble lady was still felt, tho Cliairinan pointed 
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to the institution Of War Nurses/’ and stated that, in l^e late 
Zulu war» a band of jroung ladies of &igh rank and station went 
to the seat of war, provided with all hospital necessaries for the 
reliefs and comfort of our gallant soldiers. He was glad to 
notice also the Nurses’ Institution in Calcutta, which was 
worlting well. In conclusion, the Chairman referred to the 
Patriotic' Fund for the relief of the families of soldiers who had 
fallen in the late frontier war, to jiromote which a Committee 
had just been formed in Calcutta. He trusted this noble 
-charity would receive their warm sux)port. « 

Mr. Knight briefly returned tliaiiks, and with a vote of 
thanks to the chair the meeting closed. 


n E T E W . 


Tuk Arvan ViLLA<ii: in India and Cr.vr-ox. By Sir John 
Budd Pliear. Jlacmillan and (.’o. 1880. 

Tills work has.jiisi come out at an ii»iportant crisis. The 
condition of tlie peasantry in India, Indand and England has 
called forth the exertions of many writers and philanthropists 
during the Inst few years,\ and now .some very important 
changes of a legislative dais are tlni order of the Jny. The 
danger is of having the.se tpic.stions discussed from mere 
party lines, and with rercrciice to local and individual in- 
terests. We therefore Imil lliis book as furnishing very im- 
portant data on the i)oint, and written by one who to judicial 
acumen adds a warm .sympathy in the welfare of the masses. 
His career in Bengal shewed him as one who practically 
acted on the old motto, Xil hinnttni a me alicmim j)uio. Sir 
J. Phear, to his observations on Bengal, has appended some 
new and curious information on the agricultural community 
in Ceylon, where he was for some time Chief Justice; while 
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in the introduction hfe presents ns with a very valuable 
historical shetcK of ^ the origin and developihent of village 
communities. 

Sir John Phearis book will startle many English and Indian 
readers who in these days of a feudal landlordism fancy that 
the peasantry were always as they are now ; but it was not 
so one thousand years ago, or before the Norman Conquest, 
which feudalised the land of England. Previous to that 
period the Anglo-Saxons used a siinilnr village system to 
that of Eiissia and India. The ancestors of the Anglo- 
Saxons, when they left th»e liighlands of Central Asia, equally 
until their Eussian and Indian kinsmen, brought with them 
an ohslioot of the Sanskrit language and the village com- 
.inunity. We have before us now a Iiiissiaii work on the 
Anglo-Saxon village communities, wliich throws a flood of 
light an Avhat Englishmen generally are ignorant of, viz., the 
rural commune, or little village republic of Saxon England, 
Tlio Jlengali Maudal, the Eussiaii CJolova and the English 
Oorumons express a common idea — tlie village head and the 
common land, tlie ])roi)erly of the whole community. A work 
singularly interesting in relation ti) England in this aspect 
has just appeared, Primilive Folk Jloots ; or, Open Air 
Assemblies in Britain,” by (k Odinmc, the able Secretary of 
the Folk Lore Society, wliidi wi* may notice at length here- 
aiter. 

The description of a Bengali villoge given by Sir d. Pliear 
will be very interesting and rather novel to English readers, 
wliile the introductory < liapter will be equally new to the 
Indian reader, who, wliile considering the condition of the 
Bengali peasant, has little ulcawliat noble origin his village 
institutions (as few arc pn^served) have. Ceylon comes on 
the stage, and we get an inkling into the social condition of 
the agricultural communities ol the Cinnamon isle. The 
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Chapters on, the domestic life, of the Bengali ryot, his rela* 
tion to the zemindar and mahnjun; and the state, of : rursl 
crime, .give a painful, but true picture o^ the present state of 
things^ . . ^ 

All things have their day. -The village system protected 
the Bussian, Bengali and English peasants against feudal 
lords ; but times arc changed. Capital and scientific know- 
ledge are as necessary for agricultural as for commercial 
pursuits ; hence the difficulty of a peasant proprietary con- 
tending' against these intluonce.s. Tlie steam plough has 
penetrated to the centre of Bus.sia, and the capitalists have 
invaded the recesses of English nival life. Tlie zemindar of 
Bengal needs only capital and a knowledge of agricultural 
science to make himself a nec(*ssary factor in the land 
system. 

The question of the condition of the Bengal ryot is^ 
shortly coining before I'arliarnenl. We Ijopc that all who 
wish to fond a disjias<ionale opinion on tlie knotty points 
involved in the problem will begin by mastering the fac?ts so 
ably and clearly set forward by a dudge whoso name is a 
household word iu Bengal, 

J. Lon(J. 

« / 

BAKEWELL EaVTKUTAINAIENTS TO THE LATH 
GOVKBNOH OF MAOIJAS. 

A farewell entertainment on a very grand scale was given 
to the Duke of Buckirighaiu and the Ladies Grenville by tlio 
Kative community of Madras at BaLchcappah’s Hall ou 
December 15th. Tlie hall was tastefully decorated, and 
the arrangements chielly superintended by Mr. Kristuaina 
Charriar, the hon. sec., Avcrc very suocessful On a tjible 
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in the centre of the dais^ was placed a .casket of silver 
containing an illumiiiated copy of ,thc address presented 
•on the occasion. JPalms, ferns and Hags were abundant, 
and the. electric light M’as effectively used. A deputation 
of native gentlemen proceeded to Government House to 
escort His Grace to the "hall. The Jagherdar of Ari^ee, the 
Maharaja of Vizianagram, Sir T. JlaJava How, Dewaii of 
Haroda, and members of the Ih-ince of Arcot’s family were 
.among those present, and many English ladies and gentle- 
men. On the arrival of the Duke, the Hon. Gujapati Ilow, 
chairman, made a short speech, and then the following 
address was read by Mr. Kaiiganadba Moodeliav, M.A. : 

“ To THE Most Noble Richawd Plaxtaoenet Campbell Tea^ple 
Nugent Brydges Chandos Grenville, Duke of Bucking- 
HAM AND CUANDOS, G.€J.S.I.. O.T.E. 

*• Counsellor of the Empress, 
«Src., &c., 

^‘May it please Your Grace, 

-^‘The Native Community of Madras avail themselves of the 
•opportunity of your (Jrace’s approaching retirement from the 
exalted oflice of Governor of this Presidenoy, to state how deeply 
grateful they are to your Grace fur/the energy, the foresight, and 
the executive ability so conspicuously evinced by your Grace 
during the eventful years of your Urace’s administration. 

“ Not long after your Grace’s arrival in the midst of us, it 
became a matter of absolute certainty that a most disastrous 
calamity was irni)ending over the country. We of course allude 
to the great futnine. That this famine was unparalleled in area of 
incidence and in intensity of suffering, and that but for^tho large- 
hearted ])hilanthropy and the untiring assiduity with which 
measures of relief wore adopted and carried oi\t, the amount of 
distress and mortality would have boemimmensely greater than it 
4EictualIy was, arc now a matter of history ; and we cannot but 
regard with the warmest feelibgs of gratitude the wise and liberal 
policy adopted, and the strenuous and generous e({jorts made by 
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your Oraoe to alleviate the misery of the famine-strioken popu- 
lation, and to reseue human life f^om the deadly grasp of star- 
vation and diseask 

“Great as is the pmisc due to, and deeply thankful as we are* 
for, the unflagging zeal and the humane spirit which charac- 
terized your Grace’s public acts during the critical years of the 
famine, what stamped a (lcoi>er impression on, and evoked a 
livelier gratitude in, tlie minds of the people of this Presidency, 
was the promptitude and earnestness with which your Grace 
identified yourself with, and presided over the movement for 
obtaining pecuniary aid from Great Britain and Ireland and the 
British Colonics. When the exigencies of the famine were too- 
pressing and heavy to be adequately grappled with by local re- 
sources and by local charity, your Grace cordially joined in making 
an appeal for help from without : and tlie signal success of this 
appeal, the magnificent donations that kept steadily flowing in, 
were due at once to your Grace's sympathy and the unrivalled 
generosity of the British race. * 

, “Wo shall ever remember with thankfulness the solicitude 
with which your Grace eidorce<h on the siibordinuto ofiicials in the 
various departments of the Public Service, tlie duty incumbent on 
them of shewing such consideration to the feelings and religious 
sentiments of the natives td' this countiy as was consistent with 
justice and equity. 

“Nor can wo forget the statesmanshij) which marked your 
Grace’s views as to the ireci|om that should be accorded to the 
Vernacular Press, in a couniry where a constitutional mode of 
giving expression to puhlie' ojunion i.s still in its infancy, and 
where, in cnnsequenc**, the Native Press deserves rather to be 
fostered with iin^ulgent kindnr.-.^ tliau discouraged by measures of 
repvessh)!!. 

“It- was reserved for your GracoV administration to confer 
honour cfti the Natives of tliis JVesidency by elevating one of 
lhr;m to one of the highest am! most responsible positions in the 
service of the Statc. 

“ Another conspicuous feature of your Grace’s administration 
is the recent decision in conncction-wdth the educational policy in 
this Presidency, While your Grace’s Government recognized the 
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princrple that Government Colleges shoulil, in course of timci 
become self-supporting and independent of Government aid, your 
Grace's Government also recognized that any siid^eu • and pre- 
mature withdrawal of State support would seriously Retard the 
progress of that higher ^education to which much of the progress 
made during the last forty years is iu a large measure due. The 
reiteration of th^ principle that absolute religious neutrality 
should be maintained in employing State funds for educational 
purposes, and the spirit of wise toleration manifested by the 
resolute stand made by your Grace's Government against the 
adoption of any system of grant in aid that would have the effect 
of enveloping tl»e upper and middle branches of secular education 
'in an atmosphere of possible, if not probable, proselytism,' arc 
regarded by the native community with heartfelt satisfaction. 
The emphatic approval .recorded by your Grace's Government of 
the educational policy hitherto })ur.sued iu this Presidency, and 
the distinct recognition by your Grace's Government of the 
necessity that exists for continuing State aid till Government 
Schools and Colleges are from time to time replaced by indigenous 
institutions, maintained by local resources and conducted by 
native njanagenient, are in perfect harmony with the feeling of 
the people on the subject : and wo cannot too strongly express 
our 'deep sense of obligation to your Grace for this great service to 
the cause of education and national j)rogrcss. 

‘Mu conclusi<m, wc hoscech yun«; Grace to accept tliis feeble 
expression of ow hidings on the pr.rt of the Native (V)mmunity, 
as li tribute of their higli esteem a|»d sincere gratitude : and we 
request your Grace's pcrinissiuii to 'l^auid iu your honoured name 
an enduring meinoi-ial in the form of Choultries on the Bucking- 
ham Canal (and also to erect, if practicable, a statue of your 
Grace in the city of Madras), as tomc small ti^ken of our grateful 
appreciation of the benefits conferred on tlic Natives of this 
Presidency during your Grace’s administration, and especially of 
the invaluable services rendered by your Grace during the great 
famine. 

“ Wishing your Grace and the Ladies Grenville a pleasant 
voyage, home, aiid a long life *of health aud happiness in your 
native laud, and trusting that the interests of this Presidency 
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ibay ever coutiuiie to liave Jrour Grace’s support, we rcapecstfetly 
Vid your Grace a Hearty farewe!t.‘ 

Wp remain, your Grace’s most obedient servants. 

** Madras, D^cmier^ 1 S 80 .” 

The Madras Athenreum and Daily Naws reports the main 
points of the Duke’s reply as follows ; 

He. little ahticipated, when be hoards of the intention to 
present him with a farewell address, that he would have met With 
each a reception. Ho thanked the native community for the 
expressions of gratitude and goodwill expressed in the address ; 
and proceeded to i*emark on the several points on which it 
touched ; specially alUidtiig to the famine crisis. He reminded 
his hearers of England’s response to India’s appeal, which shewed 
what England could do in a moment of distress. His Grace after 
glancing back over the five years of his tenuro of office as Governor 
•of this Presidency, proceeded to shew that Madras was second to 
none of the other presidencies, as some people would make them 
helieve. He took up in turn the loyalty of its [>eople, its educa* 
tion, its agricultural prospects, its workmanship (of which the 
•casket prasented to him was a specimen), its talent in general, <&c., 
all of which went to show that Madras could hold its own against 
any other province of India. His Grace then alluded to the 
rapid completion of the harbour works, and mentioned that they 
were able to complete certaiil branches of railway communi^tion. 
The next day he hoped to complete the communication between two 
important stations — Conjever|im and Combaconnm, on the South 
Indian Railway. The Duke made a most graceful allusion to his 
successor, who, he felt sure, with Jiis vast experience in Parlia- 
mentary matters and in public works, was sure to take a most 
beneficial interest in everything that concerned the welfare of this 
presidency. The good of the people was the highest aim of the 
Hovernor. The wish of the English people was that every fi'ee- . 
dom should be accorded to the people of India. The Duke paid a 
most graceful compliment to the Madras Press, which was. always 
true rfnd loyal in its tone ; and this was shown by the fact that in 
this presidency there was no Press Act in force. After, a few 
further remarks, his Grace concluded by thanking the native com- 
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mutiitj on behalf of himself and the Ladies Grenville^ and as- 
suring them that the kind reception he had received would always 
remain engraven on his heart.” 

A magnificent display, of fireworks concluded the enter- 
tainment. 

On tlie li7th Nov. Her Highness the ]3egum gave a 
brilliant (d fro^co party to the Ladies Grenville. The 
IMahomedans gave a grand entertainment also to the Duke 
before his departure, and 2 >rcsented an addresss, to >vhich he 
said in reply : 

“Englishmen appoinled as Governors of the Presidency en- 
deavour to do their duty to the best of their ability, aiming at 
impartiality in the carrying out of their policy and the promotion 
of the pi'osperity of the people, irrespective of their caste or creed. 
He heartily thaiiked them for their good wishes towards himself 
and his family, and he said that in his English home he would 
think of the measures, they hud alluded to, and he should be glad 
to bear of their taking advantages of the benefits ofiered by the 
si>read of education to fit themselves for taking part in the 
government of a country of wliieli they form so important a 
section of the community.” 

Oil L)eceiii])ci* IGtli the Duke of Ihickingliam, accompanied 
by one of the Ladies Gronvilk\ ])aid a visit by railway to 
Conj'cveram, in order to visit thd ju'inoipal temples. A cor- 
respondent ui‘ the 2[(xdroH Mitil writes : 

“When the party arrived at Agambareswarar’s temple they 
were first taken to tlic 1,000 pillared Huiitapum (porch). There 
they were much struck with the temporary rooms of coloured 
glass put up in honour of Manickavasar’s festival. They were 
also shown the wooden figures of animals and birds cr^lled 
valuinum^ intended for the gods to ri^e during grand festivals. 
There was some dancing performed before his Grace by the temple 
girls. The Duke made particular enquiries about the various 
objects which presented themselves before him. lie asked the 

B 4 
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height of the front high tower, and the age of the temple. The 
Brahmins replied that the former was 170 yards, and the latter 
countless ages. He was invited to ascend the tower, from which a 
beautiful view is obtained of the surrounding country, but he 
declined to do so for want of time. Outside- of the temple the 
' Ouke spent a few minutes in inspecting the carved figures and 
Telugu inscriptions in the 16 pillared Muntapum. The party 
then drove through the Baja streets to the Little Conjeverani 
temple. On reaching the temple his (H-ace and party were pro- 
vided with chairs in the lUO pillared Muntapum, and garlands 
were thrown around their necks. The Duke admired the figure.s 
of horses and soldiers cut in the pillars. His Grace was treated 
to some good music, which so ])leased him that he gave the 
musicians a small present. After this two rows of dancing girls 
were brought forward, and they tried tlieir best to show their skill 
in their art. They also received a present. After they hail left 
the wardens of the temple brought a niunber of jewelled orna- 
ments for inspection. Some of them arc supposed to have been 
presented by Lord (Mive and other gentlemen. There were exhi- 
bited the god’s Yahunains — .some coj>per-])lated with silver and 
gold gilt. Jt is a pity that hi.s Grace did not see the Sanscrit 
school founded by the late Hon'lne W Shadago])a Charlu, located 
in the temple. After leaving Little (‘onjeveram his Grace pro- 
ceeded to a small village ciilled TJierupatIjykunrum, on the other 
side of the river Vedavalhy — about two miles from tlie town, to 
inspect a Jain temple, which .some old inscriptions." 



THE ]ua;rMs of BiiorAi. 
Bv lM;ojLss(»k K. IiEIIvt^ek. 


Al;sT!lA(4'. 

Tin?, dynastj^ of tho Xav/,ib.s of Bh('»]);il is of Afgh;ln 
origin, the founder of it having c(»nie as a fugitive freehootei 
in 1708 to India, where lu* continued his predatory vocation, 
but acquired only a sriiall ])ortioji of the temtory wliioh grew 
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into a State l 3 y the acquisition of his successors, the last of 
whom occupied the Masnad till 1S10, when he died; from 
that, till the present time, the incumbents oi it were always 
ladies, namely, the llcgums of whose history this paper 
treats; and although the source fn^m which it was compiled, 
imrports to he the [uuductioii ol* one, or rather of two of 
them, it contains not miu'li of a private character, so that the 
IJegums an* pres(*nled to the r(*nd(T only in the capacity of 
sovereigns and admiiiistralors of lie* government of I>h(>j)ah 
This iiistanco of a nativci State, ])rogressivc, well regulated, 
lioaccable, unijiterriii)1etlly loyal to llie British rule, and 
llourishijjg eiiiirely under Jrmah^ auspitjos is unique, so that, 
tliough its annals are void of striking episodes, they deserve 
interest on that ^con'. 

Tin: r.i:(.r\is oi r.ihieAL/" 

Preliminanj Udttcr uu the Xtnuths uf J I I o Jm [irecvilvif 
JieifUtns . — Dust -MuluiniiatHl KIulu, the fcuiudta* of the Bhopal 
dynasty of Nawabs, w.is an Alglnin fivebof.‘ter wlio lied to India in 
17()S for liaving knuglit, with a man and slain him. Ho first 
attac1ie<l hiinsolf to tJie arniv of Dtddi wljiL-li was marohing to 
Alahvii ; tliere lie heeanie :i ivltiiner It) v.u’ions landholders, and 
gained in course of time the lavonr of the Baui of Maugiiighar, 

' Tlio sonreo fj-oiii wliii i. iJe" n'Toniit li.is ).i c-d e'>ni])iJc«l is a Persian 
WiH'lv, litlio^oMjilied at Kaujuii- (I awnptMiit in 1S7.‘), under the- title of Toj- 
fl Tttrtihh‘f *■ Dwnlein of Yi'nsiK'fily, lii.Ntory of lUidjwJ.” 

11. If. Selcaiidej- IJeguiii li.id etiilM-tod m.Uvn'jd- for tli is work, wliieli mms 
left iinliin'slu-fl mIto ^lu dii-d on the dOfii ()i Io)kj\ IsOS, Init Jut daughter, 
H.H. Shah .lidian llegmn, UrougJit. it to eompU l ioii. It is statcul in the 
piefjiee tliat the liook Jnid also been untidi in I'rdii and in Kiiglish, hut it 
not known win tlier it evci* :ippe;n<*d ni lJu latter language in piint. At 
any rate bore we giN e tudy the porlion relating to tlie liegiinis wliioli ap- 
peared wortli kiiowniL,. >\‘: to the InstiTy of the NaMi'di-- and the texts of 
a few 'IVcaties hetui'eu tliein and Iht; ilritish < Joveriiinent. they niaj’^lxj 
seen in two \\oi‘ks of Sir . 1 . Mah olui. nanu ly, his ‘‘ Memoir on C'eutral 
India,’’ vols., and hr “ Ueport on the PiHiMiiee of Alalwa and Adjoin- 
ing |)istri< ts, " 1 Yol., ‘Uo : lait as onr intention AtastogiM* ineie]\ a ]u*e- 
liiniiuiry brief nntieo of 1 he Nan ali> m ho.-,e sueee'-s'U’s tlie I leg n in- arc, we 
have made no use of tlics- t^^o works. 
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who adopted him as her son^ and left liiiu some valuable jewels 
wheu she died. After he had rented the Jaghyr of Byrsyali oa 
the promise of paying a rent of rs. 30,000 per annum, he agaia 
resumed his predatory habits, by first slaying a rich Hindu land- 
holder whilst engaged in the rejoicings of the Iliilii festival, and 
then taking possession of all his property. Of the fort of Jagdys- 
pnr be also obtained possession by treachery ; on a pretence of 
hunting lie made his appearance before it, and sent a friendly 
message to the priuci])al inhabitants, Kajpnts, inviting them to 
his tent. After entertaining them for a while with jioliteness, he 
rose on the pretence of \listribntiiig Attar and Pan, but as soon as 
he had left the tent, some of his men cut all the ropes at a pre- 
concerted signal, rushed upon the unsuspecting Jlajputs, and 
slaughtered them. Now Diist Muhammad Khan took po.sse8sion 
of Jagdyspur, or Jngdyswar as it was also culled, and changed its 
name to Islamnagar. The fort of Bhil.sah he took by a similar 
stratagem ; he fiist slew however in a fight his old foe Muhammad 
Farnq, whose elepliint he inoiiiited and reached thtj fort at sunset. 
The gate-keepers who had heard of tlie victory of their master, 
Muhammad F.auq, and saw Iiis elephant with troops preceded by 
martial stiains, approaching, made no difiiciilty in admitting Dust 
Muhammad Kh<in, who at once threw before them the corpse of 
Muhammad Faruq, and gave the fort in charge of his own men. 
As the government of Dehli was very wrak, Dust Muhammad 
Khan had nothing to fear from it, and was hy degrees able to 
subjugate the greater portion \ of M.dwa. Having in 17l28 built a 
strong fort at Bhb])ul, he n ado it bis ca))ital, and removed to it 
froha Islamnagar. After t u* invasion (»f Nadir Shah and his 
departure* from India, when the Niz^lm Qauiar-ud-din jjussed on 
his return march from Dehli to iiaidenlbad, through the dominions 
of Ddst Muhammad Khan, the latter nuable to cope with him, 
offered his allegiance which was accepted, but his eldest son, Yar 
Muhammad Khan, was carried off to the Dekkau as a hostage. 
Dust Muhammad Khun, who had for more than thirty years carried 
on warfare, and receive! as many wounds on his body, died a 
natural death in I7!d, at the age of €5 years, in Bhbjjai, and left 
six sons. 

The second Nawab of Bhopal was the just moiitioued Yar 
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Muhammad Kfaau, who was after the demise of his father at ouce 
sent there from Haiderfibad with the insignia of sovereignty. 
This Nawab appointed the Hindu Bojiram to be his Diviin, i.e,^ 
prime minister, lie reigned nearly 14 years, and died in HTjo. 
After the Nawjlb’s deTnise, his eldest son Fayd Muhammad Khun, 
a boy eleven years old, was placed on the Masnad by Bajirum, 
whilst others desired JMuhammad Khihv, the younger brother of 
the Nawab to oocuj)y it, hut they were soon conquered. Now the 
Peishwa, who had extended his conquests to ]\Ialwa, de])rived the 
Nawab of .several Pergunnahs. This Nawab, who was of so retiring 
a disposition that ho scar ,*o]y ever left the town of Bhopal, died in 
1777, without leaving an heir; accordingly, tlie Sirdars consulted 
Manmla Bibi, the late Nawnb’s step-mother, who had always 
enjoyed great inlliionee, .and by her advice his younger brother, 
.Hay.'tt Mnliatimiad Kli.ifi, was placed on the Masnad, but against 
the will of Ehd Eegum, tht5 widow f»f the late Nawab, who was 
hei^elf desirous to retain liie governriuiiit in her own haiid.s, and 
with her KU])jK)rters ])repureii f\en to oiler armed resistance, but at 
last yielded to tbc etitre.it ies of tbo IMaji t^aliebali, the ‘Oladame 
la mere,” namely, Mamiil.t Bibi. 

The new sovereign of Blidpal eidered into friendly relations 
witli the IJ.RT. Cuinj):iny, ami obtained from the Governor-CTeneral, 
arreTi JIasting'«, a San:i<l e<)!. finning hini in his possessions. 
This Naw.'ib was a devote(» who interfered very little with the 
government, so that tint ladi*'-? laol it all their own v/ay : Stihebah 
Bibi, bis own wife, is saifi to have tyrannised over the ])euplc and 
imposed various burden-^ uj»on them, till at last the eounsels of 
Mamulii Bibi again .prevailed, and tlie Nawjib ajipuiuted ('liota 
Klnln his prinie-iriiiiister, .vo that under her ^lu^piees good govern- 
ment was restored : both the rich and the jioor obeying her, always 
bestowed upon her the titl(M>f Milji S.-Ihehah, whilst Cbota Khiin, 
who was not only a good administrator but also :i politician, kept 
on the best terms with all the Sird.irs as well as the neighbouring 
sovereigns, such as Muh.'ji Sindhia, the Lord of Gwaliar, and 
Ahclyali Bay, the Queen of ludor. He 4s said to liave al.so once 
put to flight the IMaratha chief Herabao, who had ravaged some 
Pergunnahs of P>hdj>:il with his Pindarri freebooters ; the state- 
ment is however rendered somewhat ajiocryphal by the remark 
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affixed to it that he dismissed the 100 Piudarris whom he had 
captured with presents of money and a turban to each of them. 
Bh6 Begum getting jealous of the great })ower wielded by Ohota 
Khan, fomented disturbances to overthrow it ; but he overcame 
his foes with the sword, and continued to administer the State till 
1794, when he died. Then however internal and external troubles 
arose, and lasted even after the demise of tlio Kawjib, who expired 
in 1808, and was succeeded by liis sou, Ghautli Muhammad Khan, 
an insignificant iudividiiiil, conquered by liis own cousin, Vezier 
Muhammad Kluln, and siipei'setled by him in the government, so 
that he retained merely the name ot Nawab. Vezier Muhammad 
Khdn wjiged war against the State of Nagpur, but withdrew on 
perceiving that it was ai(le<l by the British ; in ISTJ however the 
united troops of Sindhia and of the llajah of Nagpur pressed him 
so closely that they laid siege to Bhopal, and retired only after 
several engagements with the troops of the Nawah. Vezir Mu- 
hammad Khan expired in 181 A, after finishing an ex])edition 
against the Pindarris and simding tw>» tuivoys to the Kajah of 
Nagpur for the purpose of concluding jjcaio. When Vezir Mu- 
hammad Khiia died ho left two sons, the elder of whom being 
averse to take charge of the government, the younger one, Nazar 
Muhammad Khan, who had married <^)iidasyah Begum, the 
daughter of the deposed Gliauth Miiliammad, hccaiiie Nawah. 
He was a good admini>,trator, and first (»t all entered into friendly 
relations with the British Besidont at Shahjchatiabad. He also 
provided an income from the iy,venues of a daghir for liis father- 
in-law, the late Nawjih ; ami ;|iided flencral Adam with his forces 
to slibduc the Pindarris. ffd reigned only tUiee years and three- 
quarters, being accidentally killed at tlm age uf twenty-eight years 
in 1819 by the discharge of a pistol in the hands of a hoy, eight 
years old, who was playing with it. In the treaty of 1818 with 
the H.BI. Company there is a clause that tlie Htate of Bhopal 
shouM always main tain a contingent force of hOO cavalry and 400 
infantry ; this was liowever afterwards commuted into an annual 
payment of two l.lkhs of riqices to the British (Government, 
whereby the troops necessary for the maintenance of order are 
provided for. Also the Sanad, conveying to the Nawflb of Bhopal 
from generation to generation, the possession of the fort and town 
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of Lslamnagur with the appurtenances thereof, by the Marquis of 
Hastings, Governor-General of India, bears the above date. 

According to Mr. Aberigh Mackey’s “ Native Chiefs and their 
States,” the annual revenue of the State of Bhopul amounted in 
1879 to rs. 20,000,000 and its territory embraced 8,200 square 
miles. 

(To hf conHnn*'d.) 


THE CULTIVATION OK SCIENCE IN INDIA. 

The suggestions luaiie by ^Fr. U. K. Dutt, B.Sc., which ap- 
peared in the Journal of last month, have led to the following 
letter from a Japanese gentleman, a law student ot the University 
of Tokio. In order that Mr. Masujima’s remarks may be duly 
considered, we will repeat the six first suggestions of Mr. Dutt, to 
four of which he maiiily refers. These were as follow : — 

Ist. lliat 0 FEW per^iouH la reqnisrd io Ivnrtt the scivnccs and 
IVesfern hunjaagfH at the ttamt' time^ hff maJxing them go 
through a T^utrn'i^itg mursc vithir in France or (iermang 
or Enghiml, 

2ml. That the.se mrn hr appointed feaehern and lecturers in their 
own iiountrg. 

.*lrd. That the le.elures be delict ml in the vernacular alone. 

'Uh. That they he eneuuragcd to write, not merely to translate.^ 
both elementary and adraneed works of science in their own 
cernacular or any other Indian langaaye with which they 
are wdl acquainted. 

jth. Thai Prices and Srludar.ships atrarded in these elassrs for 
the spirit of oriyinal rat arch and not for mere acquisition 
of knowledge. 

0th. Thai both the teachers and scholars he provided with money 
to carry on any useful rescar tins which thty have already 
com me need. 


121 Gloucester Roac^ N.W., January, 188], 

1 have read the Journal of the National Indian Association 
published this month, and am glad to find much interesting infor- 
mation on the progress of India. I am especially interested by 
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tfce suggestions made by Mr. Dutt on the science culture of that 
country ; for while I was in Japan I always had some impressions 
^made on my mind similar to some of these suggestions for the 
advancement of knoAvledge, not only scienti6c but general, in my 
own country. 

I think it is necessary that the suggestions of Mr. Dutt should 
be examined and analyzed iiiiimtely Avith reference to the present 
state of scientific knowledge among tlie natives and the nature of the 
vernacular tougiie. 1 have no acquaintance with these questions 
in India ; but let me present to you some general observations of 
Tiiiue as based on the ])resent state of Japan, which country, it 
may be said, is very similarly situated witli the Emjnre of India 
in this respect. 

Japan commenced only ten years ago to adopt the system of 
Western education. Now her bt)ys and girls are taught in Japanese 
with elementary instruction hucli as is given to English ohildren. 
She has higher schools to (alucate her children in the more 
advanced course of such learning. She has also one University, 
consisting of the deiKvrtmonts of Law. ^Medicine, Science and Lite- 
I'atiire, wliich are carried ou by the Western system of education, 
and taught by both Japanese and Euroj)eans. The object of the 
University is to give the instruction at last in the future) entirely 
in the native tongue. Now the question is, how' to carry out that 
object ? It might be answered that it could be done by translating 
or writing books of instruction in the native tongue. J3iit. this ia 
not an easy task, and requires^ a careful and scientific execution ; 
for the success of an edncationj^l work depends ujion the possession 
of the clear, exact, accurate afjtd .systematic language in hand, and 
it is a great drawback to the ])rogrcs.'> of instruction for professors 
to use loo.se aud unsystematic tcrin.^ and to have the trouble 
always of limiting and defining their significations, as is proved 
from the case of jurisprudence in Japan ; and this is the trouble 
that follows as the result of the unsystematic way first 
adopted in the establishment of that science among us. HeVe is 
a point of contact between the subject of this letter with the 
essay of Mr. Dutt. Therefore I am now going to put some modi* 
ficatioiis to four of his suggestions, viz , I., III., IV., VI. 

Let me add to his jint suggestion that these persons so edu-* 
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cated ahould be well versed in their native tongue, for I find that 
the fault of many Japanese students who have studied special 
branches of higher education both in Japan and the West has 
been that they are not first well taught in their native tongue, 
and consequently they could not make real use of their study 
either in writing or jiractically ; they cannot instruct others by 
their pen or teach them the arts based on their study. 

As to the ihird suggestion, I would only observe that it would 
bo easily carried out if the first he executed together with my 
addition, and its true aim would not be difficult to be attained. 

As to the ftiHi'iJi suggestion, let me add that more encourage- 
ment should bo given to writing than to translatir)!) ; for if it l>e the 
object of the sngg(3.stioTis to make tlie natives at home wdth scientific 
knowledge, translated works cannot aecornjdish this end, being 
unable to conv(*y the knowledge ])ropcr]y, however well they may 
be rendered ; it is like looking at a thing in dim light, we cannot 
read it in its true form, if it w'ere possible, wliich every one does 
not believe, I should lik(3 very much to j)ut an end to the transla- 
tion of books except in llie cases of leally valuable works trans- 
lated into a standard native tongue. 

I Avould add to the f^hih that money be also provided to repay 
the ^labour of the scholars for writing their original works, not 
translations ; for though Japan has many ]>er.sons who can (»fier ta 
write books with their own ])en, they would not do it, simply 
because it take< a long time to j>rodnce truly valuable books, and 
they cannot suj»])ort themselves wdtbout pay so long, so they turn 
themselves to the more easy ways of life, to translate bocks of a 
few j)ages in a few weeks and in a meagre manner. 

1 have thus remarked wdtliout any acquaintance at all wdth the 
state of Juclian education and the nature of its tongue. I do not 
think India is much advanced in this respect, fur I find attention 
is drawn by Mr. Dutt to the enrich mf3nt of the mother tongue, 
and the establishment of instrumentalities for science culture. In 
Japan w’e have societies and papers established for the promotion 
of science, both s])ecial and general, yet4 have been always put to 
regret that they are often carried oxi in a meagre sort of manner, 
in ])oor and imperfect language. It would be very happy for 
India if she is not yet so far adv.Hnced in these matters as Japan ; 
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for then the public interested in her progress may lead her to the 
time path of progress in knowledge, guided by such suggestions as 
are referred to here. Attention should be dii'ected to carry on 
the Indian education in accurate systematic language for which 
the suggestion by Mr. Dutt to enrich her native tongue is necessary. 

I hope such suggestions as made by Mr. Dutt will be con- 
sidered with respect to education generally — moral, intellectual, as 
well as technical. 

I shall be very happy to hear how the Indian mother tongue 
can be enriched, and to become acquainted with the actual circum- 
stances of India and the working of education on her people, as 
this may contribute to the progress of Japanese education. 

11. Masimima. 


THE CALCUTTA MADIIASAII LITERARY CLUE. 

The Madrasah J^iterary Gmb at Calcutta gave a public recep- 
tion to Mr. Syud Abdur Kahman, F.S.S., F.R.C. I., llarripter at 
Law, on his return from England on October 1st, at which many 
of his Mahomedan and Hindu friends were present. The Hon. 
Syud Amir Hosain, Khan Ruhadur, Y.P, of the 1/Jub, was to have 
presided, but he having been detained at court, Moulvi Kabiniddin 
Ahmud took the chair. Speeches of warm welcome to Mr. Syud 
Abdur Ilabman were delivere<l, and a resolution was ]>assed thank- 
ing him for his constant interest in the Club, even while he was in 
England. Mr. Syud Abdur li|Iahinan then made an address, ex- 
pressing his sense of tlie honbur done to him in the flattering 
reception that he had received, and making .some interesting 
observations on England and his experience as to the preparation 
for legal practice wdiich lie had gone through in that country. He 
urged the importance of a Western education, and recommended 
those present to send tlieir sous to Euro[)e for general as well as 
for professional training, reminding his Mahomedan friends that 
they should follow the example of the Hindus, who had acted a.s 
pioneers in regard to Enghsh education. The following remarks 
were made by him upon our country : — 

“ England is a great country and its people is a great people. 
Their Universities, their institutions for many a noble object, their 
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Btatesaianship, their politicians, their naval and military organisa- 
tions, their progress in science, art and commerce, and above all 
their freedom of speech, their liberty of the press, and their equality 
among their fellownien, are unrivalled in the world. And all this 
has only taught me the devotion due to my own country. Look- 
ing at the bright side of the picture of my four years’ stay in 
England, T must say T liave passed many a happy day with 
Eiiglishinen at thoir homes, at their family hearth or otherwise, 
and have brought to you the pleasantest recollections of their 
generous treatment, hospitality, kindness and their receptions on 
equal footing with their own people. But, gentlemen, I love 
England for another re/tsoii — a reason that is calculated to iny 
mind to bring about the lutiire prosperity of our mother country, 
and whiclt ultimatel}’^ will scu-ve our purposes — it is not that we, 
few Indians go there ami come home with honours and dis- 
tinctions at their Universities, but England is the only place 
where wo moot together devoid of our caste, creed or religion, it 
is there we make no distinction between Hindus, Parsees, Christians 
or Mahomediins, but eontraet fellowship, friendship and above all 
utiiiif. It is there alone we allow religious t«)lei‘ation, and at the 
end, witliuut further prejudice, begin to unite.” 

After s]»eakiiig ( f the importance of solid e4.lucation for women, 
and expressing his hopes that in time tire Zenana system would be 
modifietl, he concluded with impressing on tlie students of the 
Madrasah, as tlie lesson Iroiu his own experience, the necessity for 
self-help, ‘•'riiis ‘self-help’ must bo accompanied by self-denial, 
unj'eltishness, patience, perseverance and determination. Leave 
out all yoiir //iy; for instance, do not say ‘ If I had patrons, ot my 
father had been a rich man or a judge, I should have got an ap- 
pointiiuMit,' and so forth : for you can yourself make your patrons, 
if at all iieccasaiy, ami get an appointment if you deserve it. 
Follow tln se lules and you are sure to succeed in your aim and 
actions wit hout dej>endiug on others. 1 shall here read to you some 
advice given by that illustrious statesman, Mr. William Ewart 
Gladstone, the Prime ^Minister of England, which he addressed to 
the studcjits of the Glasgow University — *J3e assured that every 
one of you has his })lace and vocation oii this earth, and it rests 
with himself to (hul it. I)o m>t believe those who too lightly say 
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"Nothing succeeds like success effort, gentlemen, honest, manful,, 
humble effort succeeds by its reflected action, especially in youth,, 
better than success which, indeed, too easily, too early gained, 
not seldom serves like winning the first throw of the dice to* 
blind and Stupify ; get knowledge, all you can, and the more 
you get, the more you breathe upon its nearer heights the invigo- 
nating air, and enjoy the widening views, the more you will know 
and feel how small is the elevation you have reached in comparison 
with the immeasurable altitudes that yet remain unsealed. Bo 
thorough in all you do, and remember that though ignorance often 
may be innocent, pretension i.s always despicable. Quit yourselves 
like men, be strong, and the exercise of your strength to-day will 
give you more strength to-nn)rrf)w. Work onwards and work 
upwards, and may the blc.ssiiii;s of the iMost High soothe your 
cures, clear your vision and crown yonr labour with reward.’*’ 

A vote of thanks to the chair concluded the in'ocoedings. 


THE EOYAL AOIJK I; LXrEAL TOLLEGE. 

At the di.stribution of prizes and cortilicafes, and ihe award- 
ing of diplomas, at Eoyal Agricultural (\>lleg<% (^iriuicester, 
which took place on I loctunher *J*Jud, * 1880 , pn^sidcMl over 
by the Right IToii. JSir ^licJiacl Hicks-Boacdi, JM.P., Kumar 
Gajendro Narayan, of Cooch BoLar, was amongst the throe 
students who received their diplonia.s. All three were sati.sfac- 
torily reported of in regard to their en^ditablo conduct during 
their Gollege course, and pi-rscverance and diligtmeo in work. 
Tho Chairman, in handing the diph)ma.‘<, observed lhat what these 
students had already doin' proved that they pusse.saed tlio qualities 
which led to success in life, and In* hoped tliat the step they had 
taken that day would bo the lir.‘'t toward a successful future. 
The Principal then made a sliort address, reminding those who 
had received tho diplomas that they had tlms been made mem- 
bers of the College. Ilettriisled that they would through life 
do tho College honour, rememboring with gratitude and affection 
their early connection witli it. As to Mr. Narayan, coming as a 
stranger amongst them, he had (;ouducted himsedf throughout 
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His course ko as to eiidoar Himself to all the students (cheers) ; 
iH© had persevered in conquering difiiculties which others had 
mot had to encounter, and whilo the whole sympathies of the 
dollege were with him last term, the success with which his 
industry was now crowned woul l[far more than compensate him 
for his previous disappointment. In reviewing the general work 
of the students the I’rincipal mentioned that the examiners in 
practical agriculture had presented very favourable reports, and 
that they liad placed Mr. Narayau lirst in the examination. In 
the speech made hy the Chairman later in the proceedings he 
referred as follows to Mr. Narayan : — We have had the 
jdeasure tcj-day of eoiirerring the College diploma upon a gen- 
tleman the far Kasi (loud cheers). I am sure that in doing 
so w'B have not felt that he is a foreigner (hear, hear). We 
recognise him like one of ourselves, a subject of the Queen 
(ap[>luuse). AVe welcome him and shall W’elcume more from 
India among us to learn all tliat can be learnt in this College of 
the hcieiice and practice of Dritish agriculture, and to take back 
with tliom to their own part of her ^lajesty^s dominions our 
good will and Jtindly wislics toward all of their country.” 

Tlio following iMuiiarks of the CJiainnau w ill be read with in- 
terest: — •• Genthnucji, 1 think, if I may venture to say so, that in 
this College you have an advantage wliich is, perhajjs, not enjoyed 
in tlie sauKi degree by those who are receiving their education at 
our great Universities. I liavo often thought that the studies 
at Oxford or Cambridge, or at le^st a very lai’go part of them, 
though valuable to the very last fjegree for the training of the 
rniml, are in comparatively few i.istances at least such as are 
essential to the 2>r:ictical performance of the work that lies before 
those Avho engage in them in their future lives ; and it may be 
for that rcahon tliat 1 am afraid no inconsiderable number of 
men go to our groat Universities Avitliuut proHting so much by 
their studies as they might be expected to do. But here, at 
any rate, the science which you come here to study is one which 
every one of you will feel is essential to your future prospects. 
You come hero because in some way or othei; you want to learn 
agriculture. AVhother it should bo your fortune in your future 
lives to bo owners of property, or to be occupiers of laud, or to 
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be agents for owners of property, or in whatever capacity you 
may be placed, you look forward in your future lives to having 
something to do which will enable you to turn the knowledge 
you accj[uire here to good account. Therefore 1 cannot doubt 
that it is more generally the case than -in our Universities that 
tliose who study hero have their real heart in their Avork, and 
that the reports wo liave roceh^ed to-day aro not morely words, 
but are real true statements <if the interest which is felt by the 
members of the College in its studies. But I hope 

and 1 feel sure that those connected Avith this institution will 
never forget that however valuable a kiioAvledge of scioiice may 
bo, a knoAvlodgo of jiractical Avork is even more important than 
a knoAvledgo of science. A man may be brim full of mathema- 
tics, of chemistry, and of other kinds fit* ^ciences to his lingers* 
ends, and yet if he Avill not jiay due attcniion to tin? practical 
wfirk of the farm, if he an ill not study the peculiar charaUei ls- 
(ics of climate, of soil, and all those matters in wliich any one 
farm Avill be found to vary from another — if he Avill jjot atteiid 
to the work of his labourers, and to tlie whoh‘ tann Nvoik, with 
proper energy, application and intelligence liimself, dejiond u])on 
it that man Avill never make farmijig pay. Well, Hu n. J do think 
this, that as 1 believe no man can sneceL'd Avilhout praciicf*, so no 
man is likely to succeed a f<niiier anIiIioiiI science as avoII as 
if he 2)0.s.se.ssed it. A man may. thanks to his jjractic'id Nvork, 
go on season after season in tlu' same dull round — iierhajis e\'’en 
a sncces.sful round to a eom]Aarative extent--d>ut in liujse times 
in which avo live he is not able t<» turn his 2>ia(‘ii(al knowledge 
to that account aaIucIi alone Aviil enable him to be a really suc- 
cessful farmer. AVo eat. not. Unit rememhor — ami .1 think Ave 
must all recogniso the faet -tiiat in tlu'se days aa o hav(' to deal 
as agriculturists Avith verv yitlereiit conditions to r.liose with 
Avhich our fathers had to <loal. AVe Jive in days in Avhich tho 
discovery of new' 2)roco.sfjes of agriculture, of iicav kind.s of cul- 
tivation. of new machinory and iiiAmntions of all kinds, is as 
absolutely no(‘es«ary for the 2U’ogn“>s of agriculture as of any 
other Avork; ar.d T do think tliis, tliat unless a man, by learning 
Avhat lie can learn liere ptadiaps better than anywhere else, 
unless a man by such hnirning is enabled to discoviu- for hiiinself 
tlio principles on Avliieh his work is done, tho 2>Hiici2»les which 
should guide him in the a 2 ) 2 >lif"‘'b<>ii lU’acAico Avhich I 

J ho2)0 he Avill lehrn for liimsolf, that unless lie is able to do 
that, ho cannot put his 2U'a(:Ucal knowledge to tho best use, and 
certainly he cannot com 2 >ele AN’itli tho circumstances of tho 2 >ro- 
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sent day. Therefore I do feel that it is essential for tho 
future that farmers, wherever they obtain their knowledge, 
should go deej)er into these things than the farmers of 50 years 
ago used to go ; that they should ho men, as day by day they 
are gradually more becoming, should be men of energy and of 
education, as well as of practical experience, and in that way I 
trust that this College will continue to perform, as it has hitherto 
performed, a useful work for British agriculture, and a work 
the results of which will spread not merely through the United 
Kingdom, hut also to the Colonics, and to distant India as wo 
have seen to-day. 1 feel sure that in tho future, as 

in the past, all who are connected with this College will remem- 
her the words with whicli 3 'our 1 Principal almost commenced to- 
day’s proceedings in conferring the diplomas on the successful 
candidates — tliat tliej’^ will romeniher rliat tlioA* are mciiihers of 
an institution Avhich has a good name and a high character to 
maintain, and that they will take care, not nitu'ely in their short 
career here but in their future lives, not only to maintain but to 
increase that character, and spread it tlirough over}’ quarter of 
tho G'lohe in wliidi their lot may ho cast.” 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Sc‘vcral native young ladies have ap^uaired in llio University 
Examinations lately held at Oahaitta. and Bombay, four of 
A\h()m were from the Betliime Ni-hool. Miss Uullibai Wadia, 
daughter of Mr. Dhanjildiai Wadia, presented herself at 
Bombay, and sJio is said to liavo passed 'i\ell, but at present we 
have no precise info]*matioii as to results. 

A Uarsi Club is ])eing orgaiiisec at Bomba}", Tiiaiuly through 
tlie o\(nlions of ^Ir. P. !M. Mehta^ Mr. Jaiii.setji N. Tata and 
Mr. M. N. Banaji. * 

Mr. iSorabjoe JSliapurjee Bengali has been appoint('d SJierifV 
oi Boml:ay lor this year. 

The Mabarani Siiniomoyo has contributed rs. o.OOO to the 
Patriotic Pund. 

The Empress oT India Medal lias been cunferrod on Mr. P. 
Sta’ceiievassa Bow, diidge of tlu' Court t)!' Small Causes, Madras, 
and oil Mr. M. B. By. Y. Kristiiauia fdiarriar. C’uratoi- of 
Government Books, whose ('xertions in« regard to tin? Tamil and 
Tolugii Magazine Ja}}arincnlhii are well known to our readers. 

Mr. K. T. Telang, a native barrister, has been ap])ointed 
Acting Profes.sor of Law in the Government Law f^chool, Bombay, 
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The Cohden Club Medal for an Essay on Politioal Economy 
has been awarded in the University of Bombay to Mr. C. H. 
Pandia, a Hindu student of tho Elphinstone College. 

biography of Kamcomul Sen, of Calcutta, the grand- 
fatfaeilrbf Babu Keshub Chundor Sen, whose English and Bengali 
I)i0;i6nnry showed his learning and his zeal for education, has 
been lately written by Mr. Peary Chuiid Mittra. Tt is said to 
furnish another example of what perseverance and self-help can 
achieve, lirahmo l^uhlic Opinion remarks : Unlike others who 
rise only to benefit self, Uewaii Pamconml used his position and 
influence more for the welfare of liis countrymen than for himself. 
The services rendered by him to his country are infinitely more 
valuable than occasional donations by the wealthiest.” 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Syed Nurol ITuda (St. John’s College), of Patna, has passed in 
the Third Division of the Law Tripos in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Kumar Gajendro Narayan, jun., of Cooch Behar, has received 
the Diidoma of the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester, 
making him a Member of the College - M.R.A.C.) 

The Council of liCgal Education have awarded to Mr. M. D. 
Dadysett, of Bombay, late Magistrate and Sub-Judge in the 
Baroda State, the second ])rize, of the value of L'25, in Comjnou 
Law, in connection with the lectures delivered by the Coimnon 
Law Professor, Mr. Dadysett is the first Indian gentlomaii who 
has received a prize in tlie competitive Examination held annually 
by the Council of Legal Ed negation. 

The following gentlemen .\ave passed their Final Examination 
at ^he Tuns of Court (Lav^ of Real and Personal Property, 
Common Law and Equity), — Mr. Ahsan Uddin Ahmed (Inner 
Temple); Mr. N. F. Bhaiidara (Middle Temple) ; Kumar Gajendro 
Narayan, of Cooch Bcliar ( Middle Temple). 

Mr. C. Akilandaiya (Inner Temple) has passed the Examination 
in Bomsu Law. 

Mr. D. K. Ghose (Lincoln’s Inn), has joined Uni versitjf^ College, 
Oower street. 

Departure, — Mr. Syed Ameer Ali, Presidency Magistrate of 
Calcutta, on expiration of leave. 

We achiowledge with ilianhe the Report of Hie Director of Ruhlic 
lustruction in the Bomhay Rremlency for the years 1879-1880, 
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NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The Committee have jiust issued their Annual Report for the 
year 1880, which will be sent to all members of the Association 
in England, and a certain number of copies also are forwarded 
to the Branch Commilleos in India. ^Yo need not therefore 
enlarge on its contents. The Committee state that they “have 
cai'ofully aimed at restrictiug their cfTurts within the special 
lines adopted from tlio first by tlie Association, avoiding matters 
of political and religious Oiscussion, and have, as before, mainly 
endeavoured to increase tlio iuteiest felt in India by English 
people, to give practical proofs of goodwill towards Indian 
students and other Indians wlio visit England, and tc^ en- 
courage the spread of sound education among tlie women of 
India.” The Report shows by what methods these aims have been 
carried out in the past year. The Branches in India are be- 
ginning to take up educational and social work in a satisfactory 
and active manner, and arc enlarging their numbers of co- 
operators, while ill Ijonclon the organisation of the Association 
is becoming more definite. On a later page of this Journal wo 
print the First Annual Report of the "Northbrook Indian Club, 
established last year l\y the Sub-Committee of the National 
Indian Association. It shows a good comuioncement of use- 
fulness. We would also call attention to the Office, provided 
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tile Sub-Committee, at 6 John Street, Bedford Bow. The 
Gapt. A. McNeile, collects inibrmatlon in regard 
^ Tutors, lodgings, &o., Ti^hich infor- 

' available to all native gentlemen from Xndia who call 

Already the Offioo has proved of assistance in several 
Wm, and we- have no doubt that when it is hotter known in 
India it vrill become increasingly useful. Tlie funds of the 
Association much need additional support, and wo would urge 
on all who feel that in its various departments it is doing good 
work to contribute liberally" and without delay. There is a 
special fund of the Sub-Committoo, and the general fund of 
the Association ; or subscriptions may be appropriated for girls^ 
scholarships in India or for promoting unsoctarian Zenana teach- 
ing; the two latter objects can bo sii2)portod either in connection 
wuth the Indian Branches or in London. 


R E V I E W S , 


Personal Law of the ISEohammedans. By Svi:i) Amir 
A n. AV. 11. Allen and Co. 1880. 

Since the days of the Crusades Alohanimedauism has been a 
topic of abiding interest with the peoples of Western Europe. 
And of late years the urgency of the Eastern (Question has 
in England had tlie effect of directing the attention of able 
w’riters to an investigation or the principfes and tenets which 
furnish the active force of a Arussulinau polity. Air. Eree- 
man and Alajor Osborn ajiproaching the subject from opposite 
sides meet in the coniriion conclusion that the legislation of 
the Prophet, tlioiigli honest and within certain small limits 
usefully effective, was of a most crude and inchoate character, 
at best adapted to the circumstances of such half nomad 
tribes, as those of Arabia^ to wdioin it was in the first instance 
dii'ected ; and that the stamp of divine unalterable law 
which was impressed upon it from the outset, makes it neces- 
sarily fatal to all progress and development in those societies 
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wherein it is dominant. In short, Mussulman government 
and political administration in a country, which has attained 
any substantial civilization, is not merely an anachronism ; it 
is a positive source of disorder and wrong. 

It need hardly be remarked that the actors, who have made 
Mohammedan history what it is, have mainly been those of 
the orthodox and especially fanatical portion of the Prophet’s 
followers, namely, the Sunnis. These, doubtless, have always 
constituted the larger os well as the more j)Owerfiil and ener- 
getic of the two great sects, into which the body of the 
railhfiil arc divided. Their opponents, the Shialis, have 
hitherto played the less prominent and striking part before 
tlie world. These, however, claim to be in a sense more 
intimately related than the Sunnis to the founder of their 
faith, and they certainly present to us Islam in its most 
liberal and least dogmatic aspect. The accomplished author 
of “ I’ersonal Law of tlie IMohammcdaiis,” himself a Syed 
exhibiting in his own person a happy union of the best 
European culture and retiiiement with earnest patriotic 
feelings, seems prepare<l to contend that pure and uiidebased 
Moluimmcdanism as conceived and intended by Mohamed 
himself, and as professed by the more enlightened Shiahs, is 
not the ligid structure which narrow' iiiiiided sectaries of a 
barbarous age forced upon Oiicnial countries, but is rather a 
body of teaching which, intermixed and obscured though it may 
be witlx the special details of a peculiar and jxrimitive social 
economy, yet is caj)able of taking account of tlie ever alter- 
ing conditions of society ; and that rightly apprehended it 
places no real restraint upon true progress and develoxxment. 

Mr. Freeman in his “History and Conquests of the Sara- 
cens ” (p. 53) makes the following very natural remarks ; — 

“ The civil precepts adapted for the dwellers in the Arabian 
desort could hardly be suited to all the exigencies of the magnifi- 
cent Empire of Persia. Still less could the Moslem code bo 
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needed within the neighbounog realm, where the immortal code 
of Justinian was barely a century old. But the Koran was driven 
down tbe throats of Persian and Homan as the all sufficient code 
of jurisprudence as well as theology. It is hardly possible to 
believe that so great a mind as that of Mahomet would have 
perpetrated this absurdity. He was cut off on the very threshold 
of his career of external conquest before ho had put forth any 
legislation adapted to the new condition of his followers. He was 
cut off, it should be remembered, almost in the very act of attempt- 
ing to dictate a new Koran." 

And the advanced school of the Shiahs to which our 
author belongs in effect maintain that their great law giver 
was not in fact guilty of the enonnoiis political blunder which 
Mr. Freeman is so reluctant to impute to him. The Syed 
says, ■svith some gentleness of expression : — 

There can be little doubt that the vestiges of ancient and 
archaic manners and customs in the Mussulman jurisprudence arc 
more or less temporary in their character." 

And these words may perliaps be \uiderstoocl to convey 
the meaning that there are portions (iven of the Koran which 
have no practical force under modern conditions of societJ^ ’ 

Itow a divergency of such a fundamental sort as tliat 
which is here indicated con be possible between two faiths, 
both unquestionably Mohammedan, becomes intelligible on a 
review of a iew historical facts. 

3I*ohamed was born at Mecca, of the family of Hashim, in 
the year 509 a.d. From time iinnicriiorial the Kaaba at 
Mecca had Ijcen the sacred place of all the tribes of the 
Arabian peninsula. These tril)es believe themselves to be 
the descendants of Ishinael, and jiccording to their traditions 
it wafrhe and not Isaac, as the Jewish Scri])tures assort, who 
was the subject of Abraham’s great act of faith. By some it 
is supposed that the Patriarch built the Kaaba, and dedicated 
it as a teihple to the true God ujion- the spot where his hand 
liad been divinely stayed in the sacrifice ; by others that the 
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building had been a gift from Heaven to Adam, and was 
reconstructed- aften the Flood by Abraham and Ishmael. Of 
this holy place the Kuraish tribe, to which the inhabitants of 
Mecca mainly belonged, were the especial guardians, and the 
leading family of this tribe at the’ time of Mohamed’s birth 
was that of Hashim. Muttalib, the grandfather of Mohamed, 
though poor in his circumstances, had had the good fortune 
to re-discover within the precincts of the Kaaba the famous 
well of Zeinzem, which had miraculously sprung up before 
Hagar in her distress to enable lier to quencli her thirst. And 
for this cause, if for no other, he was esteemed the chief man 
of the city. 

B(‘foTe the days of Mohamed the Arabs entertained in 
common with the Jews (their nearest relatives in the great 
Semitic family) a clear concoi)iion of the unity and trans- 
cendent power of God, and a deep sense of man^s erring 
nature : but like those, too, to whom tlie second commandment 
of !Mosos M’as delivered, they were nevertheless prone to deify 
the likenesses of tilings in the lieavens above and in the 
earth beneath, and to seek from these creatures of their own 
hopes and fears the help and consolation whicli tliey dared 
not ask from the inconceivable and unapproachable Vnity. 
Thus, the Kaaba dedicated by Abraham to the one true God, 
became the home of .')()0 idols, titular deities of the various 
Arabian tubes, and the scene of senseless and unseemly 
idolatrous observances. 

Mohamed w’as ncaily forty years old wdien he first an- 
nounced his apostolic mission. For fourteen years he devoted 
himself to preaching the unii^y and righteousness of God, and 
laboured to restore the faith of his countrymen to wlvxt he 
conceived to be its original purity. • He claimed simplj' to be 
the bearer of an inspired message ; and expressly repudiated 
the ];)ossessiou of miraculous power. With the exception of 
a few converts made from among his own household and his 
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immediate personal friends and relations^ the people of Mecca 
despised his preaching and rejected his message. Kay more, 
angered by his presumption and irritated by his ceaseless 
endeavours to procure the abolition of the idols, and to do 
away with the ceremonial which in their eyes made the glory 
of the Kaaba, and which, indeed, lay at the foundation of 
their pre-eminence in Arabia, the Kuraish came to entertain 
such an active animosity towards Mohamed as left him at 
last no alternative but to go away from the city, which he 
had thus made too hot to hold him. And at last, not without 
dilliculty, he and the faithful few whom he had won to his 
side managed to make good their escape to Medina. 

This celebrated event, which forms the commencement of 
the Mohammedan chronological era, took place about the 
year 622 a.d. 

With his arrival at Medina commenced an entirely new 
phase of the Prophet’s career. The sharers of his Hight, proto- 
types of the Pilgrim Fathers and of the Huguenot Ptefugees, were 
distinguished by the virtues, which are usually found in thbfee 
who leave hearth and home for conscience sake. It vras by 
no mere accident that this little bfind gave to history, by the 
side of a Mohamed, an Abu Bakr, an Omar and an Ali. And 
the “helpers’’ who received him with open arms at Medina, 
who, indeed, had invited hijn to try this chance of fortune, 
were" the earnest section of the inhahiiants seeking in the 
inspired preacher of Slecca an authority who should over- 
come and put an end to the party dissensions of tlicir unhappy 
town. Supported by devoted adherents such as these, few in 
numbers though they were, the venture of the Prophet suc- 
ceeded, . From a simple religious teacher Mohamed became 
ere long it tribal chief, the normal condition of whose fol- 
lowers was that of warfare with all their neighbours, and he 
speedily led them into the road to almost universal dominion. 

I'ho battle of Bedr fought in G24, two years after the flight 
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to Medina, in which a few hundreds of the Prophet’s party 
disastrously overthrew the greatly superior forces of the 
Kuraisb, their former fellow-townsmen and persecutors, 
proved a turning point in the history of the world. It was 
the first great success of the Faithful, and gave them such 
conviction of the reality of their Master’s divine mission as 
speedily served to render them w^ell nigh everywhere invin- 
-cible. In a few years Mohamed united substantially all the 
tribes of the peninsula under Ins leadership in a holy brother- 
hood, which became essentially a religious military order, the 
first, probably, and even now the greatest, that the world has 
ever seen. And in June, 630 a.d., at the head of 10,000 men 
he took possession of the holy city of IMecca, enforcing upon 
his old opponents the Jvuraisli by the power of the sword that 
acceptance of his proidietic mission which his most earnest 
and single-minded preaching of earlier days had failed to 
secure. 

The message and the method, which had thus been divinely 
salfttioucd for the I^rophet’s own people, had logically no 
boiwids but the limits of humanity, and Mohamed unhesi- 
tatingly addressed himself to the gigantic task of giving 
them this extension lie boldly called upon the great 
Empires of Home and I'crsia, which shut in Arabia on its 
landward sides, to yield submission to the Prophet of God 
and his doctrine. * 

iMohamed was not himself destined to do much towards 
effecting the realization of his audacious enterprize, astonish- 
ingly rapid as its. success eventually proved to be. He was 
somewhat suddenly struck down with fever, and died at 
Medina in tliuie, 632 a.d., on his return from the famous 
pilgrimage, which he had made to Mjecca, just Wo years sub- 
sequent to the date of his entry into that city as conqueror. 

On Mohamed’s death arose the critical question, who 
should take his . place at the head of the tribes. As yet 
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Mohammedanism could not be said to exist; and unless 
someone should appear, whose authority all should be willing' 
to recognize, the union would dissolve almost as soon as 
effected, and the tribal units would rca^sume their primitive 
individuality. Already the rival towns of Medina and Mecca 
were preparing each to choose its own chief, when Omar, who 
was then perhaps the leading s})irit among the " companions,*' 
perceiving with a statesman's glance the critical nature of the 
emergency, generously dropped his own claims, and persuaded 
the people of Mecca to abstain from dividing the Faithful 
and to join with tlie Medinites in accepting the veteran Abu 
Bakr, father of the Prophet ’s favourite wife Ayesha, as their 
military leader and religious head. 

Mohained left no son, and liis only surviving injile repre- 
sentative was his cousin, the high spirited and brilliant 
soldier Ali, his adopted son and the husband of his favourite 
daughter Fatima. In this situation of tilings Ali doubtless 
had good grounds fur exjiecting to succeed his fath(?r-iu-law. 
But notwithstanding his high iiiiiided and honourable (!la- 
racter, he w'as the object of such dee])-seated hostiliU' of 
feeling on the part of the Kiiraish as in the event largely 
influenced the future of Islam ; and the selection of the 
astute Abu Bakr in prefcreifco to him as the I’rophet's suc- 
cessor, or Khalif, was unr|uestiunably prompted by the truest 
political sagacity. 

The venerable Abu Bakr died in the third year of his 
Khalifate, and events had then made Omar the undoubted 
head of Islam. Ali w^as again passed ov/jr in favour of a 
second father-in-law of the Prophet, and Omar during his 
nine years tenure of x>ov»’er proved himself the greatest 
captain of his age. Asiatic and Itomaii civilization alike 
were unable to resist the onslaught of. Arab fauaticism ; 
and the dominion of the Khalif became firmly established 
over I'ersia, Syria and Egypt. 
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The astonishing rapidity of the Mohamedaii success was 
in a measure the cause of embarrassment to the conquerors 
themselves. They had undertaken the work of imposing a 
primitive and unaccommodating polity upon large popula- 
tions of comparatively advanced civilization and of very 
varied conditions, without a thought .of tlic inadequacy of 
their materials. 

Mohamed liad enunciated his precepts and doctrines orally 
from time to time as occasion called them forth, and professed 
to have'*rcceived them as messages proceeding immediately 
from God. He recited lliese at the moment of inspiration, or 
shortly afterwards, before the friends or followers who hap- 
pened to he present, and some of whom generally committed 
the passages to writing upon palm leaves, leather, stone and 
other such rude material as lay conveniently at hand. He 
left, however, no systeiuatic code behind him. The Koran is 
but a collectfoii (d“ such of the palm leaves, bits of leather, 
&c., as the first Khalif, Abu r»akr, could get together after 
tli(?^grcat Preac'lier’s death. Even for the Arabs themselves 
before tlie tide of conquest, then setting in, had brought new 
needs, these, alone, failed to furnish a sufficient code of morals 
and law, and tlie sayii4»a and decisions of ]\Iuliamed, as they 
could he deposed to ))y his*^surviviiig companions, were 
eagerly sought after to suppleinent the deficiency. Xatiiralh’ 
the authority of tliese traditioirs fruin the very out.set varied 
greatly with the person rc. sponsible for tliein ; and the discus- 
sion and exposition of the law, drawn from such sources as 
these, early became, under the exciting circumstances of the 
time, a pursuit in which the subtle Arab intellect delighted 
to engage. 

The stress which ensued on the enlargement of the field 
of political activity had not occurred in the lifetime of 
Mohamed, and tlie Koran, so far as it is positive, seems to be 
little more than an enlightened modification and development 
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of the tribal customary law, such as was administered by the 
chief at his tent door, and therefore naturally resembled in 
important respects the Mosaic code of the Jews. Thus the 
system constructed from Mohamed's direct utterances alone 
had no larger scope tlian tire horizon furnished by the insti- 
tutions of imperfect, Arab, civilization. The Prophet's two 
immediate successors, busier with conquest tlian with law, 
without hesitation adopted the procrusiean method of solving 
juridical difficulties. But when a successor to OmaiC; had to 
be sought the disputants of Kufa had already opened broader 
views, and the fanaticism of those who, with the Koran in 
one hand and the sword in other, liad so wotidrously estab- 
lished the irresistible power of Islam, felt it needful to make 
sure beforehand of the new Khalifs doctrine. Our author 
tells us that, — 

** The Khalifate was offered to Ali on conditiomthat he should 
govern in accordance with the precedents established by the twa 
former Khalifs. Ali declined to accept office on those terms,^ 
declaring that in all cases respecting which he found no positive 
law or decision of the Prophet be would rely on his own judg- 
ment.” 

This answer not merely lost Ali the leadership of the* 
Faithful for the third time, but it marked the earliest and 
principal point of divergence between the great Sunni and 
Shiah sects. 

It would be out of place here to dwell on the origin, older 
than Islam itself, of tlie bitter passions which divided the 
adherents of Moharned's house from the Ommiad, or on the 
pathetic episodes out of which the Shiah party grew. Family 
animosity, pursued with almost unintelligible relentlessness 
and persistency, only emphasized and intensified differences 
which in themselves were radical. Ali's declaration might 
doubtless be understood to afford foundation for the worst of 
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despotisms, and the demand of his opponents, narrow as its 
spiiit was, perhaps in a sense amounted to a stipulation for a 
constitution. I>ut in view of Ali*s exceptionally close con- 
nection with the Prophet, and of the part which had been 
played by him in the propagation of the faith, the attitude 
which he thus more boldly than prudently took up may be 
obviously construed as an assertion of the claims of reason, 
and as an eflbrt to reduce dogma to its smallest proportions. 
And it has under this aspect been made to furnish witliin the 
limits of Islam itself standing ground for remarkable liberality 
of opinion and action. 

The Syed states that, — 

“According to the Shiah doctrines the oral prec^ts of the 
Prophet lire in their nature supplementary to the Koranic ordi- 
nances, and their binding effect depends on the degree of harmony 
existing between them and the laws of the Koran. Thus, those 
traditions, which seem to be in conflict with the positive directions 
in the text are considered to be apocryphal. The process of elimi- 
nation is conducted upon recogci’ led principles founded upon logical 
rules and definite data. These rules have acquired a distinctive 
type among the , Mutazalas, who have eliminated from the JIadU 
Kudst (the holy traditions) such alleged sayings of the Prophet as 
appeared incompatible and out of harmony with his developed 
teachings as explained and illustrated by the philosophers and 
jurists of his race.” '' 

« 

And he adds : — 

“The Shiahs have entirely dissociated the secular from the- 
spiritual power. In Shiah countries the church and the state are 
distinctly separate from each other.” 

Of the Mutazalas, among whom he ranks himself, lie gives 
a most instructive account : — 

“ The school of the Mutazalas, regarded by Shahrastain and 
othern as an offshoot from the Shiah branch, differs from the 
parent stock in essential particulars. The rise of this independent 
school forms one of the most interesting features in the history of 
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Islam. It originated in the secession of Wasil ben Ata, a con- 
temporary of Abu Hanifa, from the doctrines taught by Imau 
Hassan al Basri (of Bussorah). 

**Hassan was educated in the school of the early Fatimide 
philosophers, and the liberality of his views was in remarkable 
contrast to that of his age. Wasil imbibed knowledge at the 
same source, but he separated from Hassan on the question of free 
will and predestination, and founded a school of his own. His 
disciples have from the fact of bis secession assumed the designa- 
tion of Mutazalas or AhUuUlltizal (separatists or Protestants}* 
Wasil soon formulated the principles which constituted the basis 
of his difference from the other existing schools. His impulsive- 
ness often led him to overstep the limits of moderation in his 
antagonism of intellectual tyranny ; yet the general rationalism 
which distinguished his system of philosophy and jurisprudence 
from every other attracted the most advanced and cultured minds 
to his side. Imam Zamakholiri (the author of the Kasshaf), Abul 
Hassan Ali ul Massondi, Iman (historian and doctor), tljc authors 
of Jlouzat us Safa and Hahib us Siyar were all Mutazalas. There 
can be no doubt that the moderate Mutazalas represented the 
views of Ali and the most liberal id learned of his early descend- 
ants, for the doctrines of the Fatimides bear a strong analogy to 
those of the school founded by Wiisil and reformed by Zamakhohri. 

It is a well known fact that the chief doctors of the Mutazalas 
were either Fatimides themselves or were educated under the 
Fatimides. The Mutazalas maintain that justice i^ the animating 
principle of human actions, jusiico being the embodiment in action 
of tlie dictates of reason. They maintain further that there is 
no eternal, immutable law, as regards the actions of man, and that 
the divine grdiuances which regulate his conduct are the fruits of 
individual and collective development ; tliat in fact the commands 
and prohibitions, *the j)romises and the threats’ which have been 
promulgated among, or held out to, mankind, have invariably 
been -in consonance with the progress of humanity, and that the 
law has always grown with. the growth of the human mind.” 

It will be at once surprising and agreeable to many 
English readers to learn that such a description as this can 
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truly represent any section of Islam. There was even a 
period during the Abbaside dynasty wlieii it seemed likely 
that Mutazala principles would become dominant in the 
Mohammedan system : — 

“The doctrines of Alil-ul-Ithal were adopted by Abdullah-al- 
Mamun. lie and his two immediate successors attempted to 
introduce the Mutazalitc philosophy tbroiighont the Moslem world. 
Unfortunately for Islam orthodoxy proved too powerful even for 
those sovereign pontiffs.” 

Unfortunately for Islam, doubtless, considered as a typo 
of civilization, but it may be added novcrtlicless that such a 
result was inevitable. The true force of Islam resided in the 
military zeal and devotion, engendered of a I'igid system of 
revealed d(»gma. Mr. Freeman lias ccmijiared the early 
Moslem with the English Puritans and Scotch Covenanters 
of the seventeenth century; and the parallel seems to be just. 
Belief in a precise formula and the assurance of a commission 
from God to fight for its irutTi in both instances rendered the 
political soldier invincible. Ft was the yunni rather tlian 
the Shiah wlio supplied the clement to wiiicli Islam owed its 
contentious vitality and succ(*ss. 

But the exigencies of practical aJmiiiistratioii comjielled 
even the Sunni, as has been al)(k\c iiuntigned, to seek for 
authority outside the written word of the Koran; aucf by 
degrees a vast aniount of doctrine became accepted by 
the legists of this sect as the utterances of thdr Master 
traditionally preserved. TIjc Koran itself naturally enough 
reflects a Semitic polity cognate with that of the Jews. But 
the Moslem doctors, who in the first two centuries of lalani 
fused the Koran and Traditions together into a system which 
claimed, and indeed still claims, for itself tiinility and per- 
fection, also contrived to draw within the Moslem pale some 
material that bears a striking resemblance to Bomari Law, 

c 2 
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Syed Amir Ali considers this to he the result of an accident ; 
but may it not be otherwise explicable ? At the time when 
Islam was launched upon the world there was no organized 
state law in any oriental country. The tribe or the village 
managed its own affairs under its own Iiead by its own 
customaiy rules. Such central or over-ruling imperial power 
as there miglit be subsisting in no wise concerned itself with 
the interior of these units. The civilization of the Itomaii 
Empire on the other hand was of a far more advanced type, 
and the magnificent code of Justinian, whicli was not a 
century old at the date of Hegira, dealt comprehensively with 
the proprietary and personal rights of individuals under every 
variety of circumstance. 

Sir II. Elliott, speaking of tlie ^loslcm conquerors in Sind, 
with some aptness remarks ; — 

Brought up iij their native deserts, with no greater knowledge 
of schemes of administration than was to bo obtained by studying 
the phylacteries of the Bedouins, and invested suddenly with 
dominions which they were not competent to manage, however 
easily they might overcome and subduo them' the Arabs were 
compelled to seek in the political institutions of their subjects the 
means of realizing the exactions which they felt it their right to 
demand.” 

This must have been especially tlie case in the provinces 
which had been taken from tlie Roinan dominion ; and it is 
hardly pdtsible but that the new ideas presented to them by 
the Equity Jurisprudence of, the Code, with which they must 
have been thus brought into contact, sliould have been with- 
out -influence on the minds of Moslem politicians and legists. 

However iliis may be the ingredient of foreign aspect is 
not sufficient to affect the geneml character of tlie system, 
and the Sunni lawgivers have practically stereotyped and 
made compulsory for all time, and for all conditions of society, 
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ethical and religious views wliich were tlie product of an ill 
instructed intelligence working on the materials of an im- 
perfect civilization. Sad indeed is the outlook of people, 
who under Moslem domination are forced to accept "‘dead 
revelation ” like this as the final and conipletest exposition 
of God’s providence, and as the divinely perfected scheme of 
human government. 

We shall probably do little injustice to the enlightened 
author of the work under review if we assume that few 
persons are likely to be more sensible than himself of the 
fatal insufficiency of the narrow and inflexibly rigid Sunni 
system to meet the wants of growing nationalities in these 
modern days. He would hardly make much effort to uphold 
the efficiency of the political and ethical structure which Mr. 
Freeman so ruthlessly attacks. ludced, it is not difficult to 
discern that, patriotic Mussulman as he is, he rests his con- 
fidence in the future of Islam rather upon the spread of Shiah 
principles in their most advanced form than upon any re- 
habilitation of orthodox doctrine. 

In truth, orthodoxy was iu place only so long as Islam 
was, iu the manner of a fairy ring, growing oh its outside. 
It cruslied all springs of internal' groM’th and development ; 
and dissociated from dominant power it was without a reason, 
d'etre. 

It is very noteworthy, however, that at the present time 
large populations of the Moliammedaii faith iu Asia and 
in Africa are actually under foreign rule, and have their law 
administered by non-Moslem tribunals. England in India 
and France in Algiers are engaged in the remarkable task of 
giving effect to the injunctions and doctrines of Islam among 
their Mohammedan subjects. So far as the Sunnis are 
concerned, and they constitute the bulk of those with whom 
our Indian courts have to do, the situation is a false one ; 
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but the Sliiali principles adapt themselves to it as to a normal 
condition of things.- It is thus a juridical inquiry of tho 
highest interest and importance to search out and establish 
the basis and tendency of the actual living law, which our 
Indian Mussulmen at the present day expect and are content 
to have meted out to them. 

In India all law is personal rather than local, and the 
Mohammedan populations are largely intermixed with Hindu. 
But in Africa such cause of complexity is absent. The 
French courts of Algeria have thus a peculiar opportunity 
for bringing out the best develoj^ment of municipal law that 
can spring from a Mussulman source, and the Syed has verj' 
wisely availed himself extensively of their decisions for 
illustrations of that limited departiiumt of Mohammedan 
jurisprudence to which his work is directed. 

This notice has already run to so great a length that little 
space is left for mention of the actual contents of the volume. 
The introduction gives some historical details, which are very 
necessary the general reader, and which serve to render 
clear the relative positions of the >Sunnis and the Shiahs in 
Islam, ft also supplies informalion on two important topics. 
Marriage wifcli its incidents and Slavery, which could not 
well have been given in tbe text. The heads under which 
the general subject is treated arc, Succession to Property 
among Sunnis and the Shiahs, Conflict of Law, Status of 
Legitimacy, Adoption I'iliation and the Doctrine of Acknow- 
ledgement, The Patrifi Potesias, Light of the Mother to the 
Custody of her Children, Status of Marriage, Illegal and 
Invalid Marriages, Plights and Duties of the Married Parties, 
Antenuptial Settlements, Dissolution of the Marriage Tie 
proceeding from the Husband, the Wife, by Consent, or by a 
Decree of the Judge respectively, Status of Infancy and 
Guardianship. 
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It may perhaps be objected that the order in whicli these 
have been taken is not so logical as it might with advantage 
be made ; but probably something in this respeqt lias been 
sacrificed to the exigencies of the lecture room, for which the 
substance of the volume appears to have been originally 
prepared. In poTticular, the chapter on “ Conflict of Law ” 
hardly seems to be in its best place, and much that would 
appear properly to belong to it is dispersed under other 
lieads. It is in itself very attractive, and opens a field of 
jurisprudence which has in England and America necessarily 
received more practical attention than elsewhere. The 
author observes : — 

“ Since the Moslem sovereigns have entered into treaty stipu- 
lations with the Christian Towers uf Europe, and Christendom 
itself, renouncing its former bigotry, has admitted, to some extent 
at least, the Mussulman nations to the common enjoyment of the 
Jua ffenfium, the rigour of the Mohammedan law lias been consider- 
ably reiiixcd. A Mussulman, therefore, may now acquire a foreign 
domicile without ceasing to be a Moslem, 

The new conditions of modern political necessities, when 
millions of ISEohammedans arc subject to non-Moslem geveruments, 
and ai’o ijrotectod as Mmlftmim in the enjoyment of their civil 
rights and privileges, would also atfect nifilerially the ancient view 
of the Mussulman law.” ' 

And it is obvious that the iutrodactioii of Mohaiiiinfidaii 
materials must often give to the problems winch arise under 
this head not a little additional complexity and interest. 

The Syed devotes considerable space in this volume to the 
exposition of woman’s rights under IMussulmaii law, and 
dwells with justifiable pride upon the great enlightenment of 
^lohammedan as compared with English jurisprudence in this 
respect : — 

“ Under the Isl^nic laws a woman occupies a superior legal 
position to that of her English sistei'. As long as she is unmarried 
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she remains under the parental roof, and until she attains her 
majority she is to some extent under the control of the father or 
his representative. As soon, however, as she is of age the law 
vests in her all the rights which belong to her as an independent 
human being, she is entitled to share in the inheritance of her 
parents along with her brothers, and, though the proportion is 
difierent, the distinction is founded on a just comprehension of the- 
relative circumstances of brother and sister. On her marriage she^ 
does not lose her iiidividualitj. She does not cease to be a sepa- 
rate member of society, and her existence does not ‘ merge’ in that 
of her husband ; no doctrine of ‘ couverture ’ is recognized ; and 
her property remains hers in her individual riglit. She can sue 
her debtors in the open courts without the necessity of joining a 
next friend or under cover of Iier husband's name. She continues 
to exercise, after she has passed from her father’s house into her 
husband's home, all the rights which the law gives to men. All 
the privileges which belong to her as woman and a wife are secured 
to her not by the courtesies that ‘conic and go/ but by the actual 
text in the book of the law. She can alioiiatc or devise lior pro- 
perty without asking the leave of her husband." 

Tlic contract of marriage gives tlie man no more power 
over tlic woman personally tlian ilie husband has over the 
wife ill England, and none whatever upon her goods and 
properly. Moreover, Klainic law seems s()in(‘time.s even to 
go out of its way to secure the wife against being wronged 
by her hiishand, for, — 

“ Wlien no dower is fixed at tlio time of mai riage, oi* has not 
been distinctly specified either l;efore or after marriage, or has 
been intentionally or unintentionally left indotorniinato, the woman 
becomes entitled to what is called the the dower of 

her equals, or the customary dower." 

And ill regulating the mahr-i’vvid the court has regard tO' 
the social position of thc\ woman’s family, the wcaltli of her 
husband, her own intolloctiial attainments or personal attrac- 
tions, the circiiinslaiices of the time, and the conditions o f 
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society surrounding her ! When may we hope that the fair 
girl graduate of Girtoii or Newnham will receive the like 
consideration from Her Majesty’s High Court of Cliancery ? 

The book is written in clear and idiomatic English, which 
would be remarkable even if it came from the pen of a British 
born subject of Her Majesty ; and it may be studied with 
pleasure and advantage by the non-professional reader. As 
an apology for Mohammedan jurisprudence in at least one of 
its aspects, and a vindication of its sufficiency, when ad- 
ministered l)y unbiassed tribunals, to m(‘,et the reasonable 
requirements of a 'Mussulman population under modern 
political circumstances, and as an essay on comparative law 
it will repay the serious attention of the jurist. 

J. r>. Bukai:. 


India jn 1880. By Sir lUeiiAia) TicMiM.r., late Governor of 
Bombay, Lieuteiiaiit-(h)vernor of Bengal, and Eimince 
Jliiiister of India. Loiuijui : tfolm Murray. 

No one could have been better entitled than Sir Eicliard Teniple 
to convey to the Engli.sli public a general idea of the vast ludd 
of interests ami aspiiatious that i;ire contained in the British 
Empire of India. A residences <»,' iioaily thirty years in the 
country, journeys in the public service over every ]>art ot it, 
high public employment in the three rresiilciicies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bomba}-, and in every province of the Empire 
but one, are (]ualili cations for writing a book about India 
that couhl not have been bettcT employed than in the labour 
which has resulted in the uork before ns, entitled “ India in 
1880.” 

So large a suliject could scarcely have been ticated of in 
a smaller space than the 29 chapters which fill this volume 
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of 600 pages. Though* India in 1880 ” constitutes therefore 
what might he called a laige book^ it is, relatively to its 
subject, a small one, and small in the best sense of the word, 
as condensing the greatest possible amount of general infor- 
mation about India within the smallest possible compass 
consistent with anything like justice to the magnitude of the 
subjects discussed. Questions most frequently addressed to 
the writer in England have served him as a very safe guidance 
for the knowledge whicli Englishmen would fain have about 
India; and the cliapters which the answers to those questions 
fill in Sir lUchard Temple’s u’ork will go far to dispel that 
ignorance or indifference about India which has often been 
iiniiuted to English readers, but which has really been some- 
what involuntary on their part and due to the want of such 
easily accessible and compressed information as is contained 
in tlie latest work on tlie subject. The writer however has 
had even a higher and bettc-r object than the mere removal of 
ignorance, and that is the promotion of sympathy and friendly 
feeling betweiui the i)eople of England and the people of 
India. “ 3Iy story,'" lie says at the end of the ])i’eface, “ will 
have been told in vain, unless the reader shall be induced to 
feci an aflectioiiate regard for India and the Indians.” AVe 
trust and believe that neitlior from tliis point of view will bis 
story have been told in vaiij. 

Tlie book begins with u desciiplion of the chief objects 
of beauty in nature and art contained in India, and here we 
can only regret that some sketches should not have accom- 
panied the description. The writer then jiasses to an account 
of the European classes in India, and from that to a most 
interesting review of the Native State.s, and to an estimate of 
their progress and condition, material and otherwise. The 
state of national education, of missions, of everything con- 
nected with law, of the laud and its products, of the roads 
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end railways, of the public licalth and famine, of the army 
end navy, of the revenues and taxation, of the zoology and 
sports, constitute the remaining leading divisions of the work, 
under each of which everything best worth knowing is told 
with force and perspicuity. 

Although Sir lUcliard Temple takes in general a hopeful 
view about Indian affairs, he does not fall into the error oJ* 
that Tinreflective opiiinibin which is perhaps as fatal to pro- 
gress as its less agreeable converse. Weak points are indi- 
cated, if with delicacy, }et willi precision and clearness, and 
the skill with which b(' describes the general tendency of 
native feeling and o]»iuioii leaves perhaps nothing to be 
desired. Sir Eicliard I'cinple recognises the aspirations of 
the educated sections of native society for self-government 
and political representation, and tells us that such ideas 
"have never before been .so fully defined nor so openly 
declared as they arc at pvo>-eiit.” Such Relf-government, he 
points out, is one of tlie aims of existing administrative 
arrangements ; as fur example in tlie ajpoiiitmeiit of natives 
to the Legislative Council of the Governor-(5encral of India, 
and to the several Local Legislatures ; in their capacities of 
honoiaiy magistrates in llie interior of the districts, of jury- 
men, of assessors to the Judges in criminal trials, or of 
members of arbitrati"n tribunals. The administratioiv of 
funds raised for local ]airposes; the management of .schools, 
hospitals, and dispciisaiies, fall in part under native manage- 
ment. Natives also form the great majority of municipal com- 
missioners ; and in Calcutta, Ilombay, and elsewhere, enjoy 
the electoral francliise for tlio choice of members of the 
municipal corporation**'. The (roverniiient also regards with 
favour the native associations in most? of the capital cities, for 
the avowed purpose of representing their views or making 
known their grievance's 127). Sir llichard Temple sees, on 
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the whole, “ many gleams of sunshine in the national pro- 
spect. The peasantry, he considers, are ** at least i^assively loyal 
to the British Government ; and among the educated classes,, 
though there are symptoms of discontent here and there, 
there is every assurance that the great majority of the men 
whose minds are formed by the language, literature, and 
science of England, will remain faithful to the British Sove- 
reign and nation.’* 

The population "and area of India are so vast that it is 
perhaps not possible to rely with very much confidence on 
the generalizations on such subjects of any single individual. 
Ifevertheless, the tendency of thought may, to some extent, 
be recognised by an intelligent observer ; and Sir Bichard 
Temple’s remarks on tbe dire(*tioii of native religious and 
philosophical opiniou are full of interest. The si)read of the 
Erahmos, who have cast olf their old Hindu mytliulogy, 
and without becoming Christians have accepted whatever 
is best in Christian morality and Iheistic thought, is ])C)iuted 
out as '"one of the pheiioiiieiia vi the lime iii India” (KIO). 
It is a remarkable fact that tin* Hindus, whoso religion 
has been overtlirown by the iii!lueiic(3 partlj of Christian 
missionaries, should not turn for ivluge to Christianity but to 
the religious ideas that marked tin; oiigiiial^teaching of the 
Brahmins and of Buddha, before the^^e ideas liceame encrusted 
with mythology and sj^oill by cnriMptions and superstitions. 
It is to the writings thus cum]nised in the name of Yedie 
literature, to the ethics and primeval leligioii of their pre- 
historic ancestry, that educated native opinion is said to be 
turning ; while the later and more elaborate writings of the 
Hindu priesthood are coining to be disregarded. This is the 
result of Western education ; and tlie effect of missionary 
teaching has thus been to raise new and more formidable 
opponents to the Christian faitli, whom it has been thought 
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necessary to meet by special missionaries from Oxford and 
Cambridge, relieved from the usnal duties of tlieir class and 
directed rather to the questionably useful task of religious 
controversy aud argument (175). 

Special interest naturally attaches to Sir Itichard's chapter 
on Finance, for, as he truly says, " Good government, military 
defence, progressive administration, political and diplomatic 
management, m.atcrial iinpiovement, moral advancement and 
spread of civilization would be of no avail to save the 
Empire, if the ecjuilibriuni between income and expenditure 
were permanently lost, and if national insolvency impended ” 
(441). Tlie wliole subject is clearly explained, and adverse 
criticisms on the financial system of the Empire fairly 
stated, with satiafactorv replies suggested to most of them. 
To such ubjociions as that expenses arc not adequately con- 
trolled, that the luilitary exjieiises are overwhelming, tliat the 
civil administration is costly, or that the public works are 
unreniunerativi', practical experience has supplied the vrriter 
witli effective argiimeiils, in Ju^tifi cation of the policy that 
has. been pursued. At the same time a doubt occurs as tO' 
the balance of income and ex[)ciuliture. The writer shows, 
for instance, that the aiiaiial expenditure for 1 878-0, amounted 
to (to millicMis sterling and lie exjilains the system by which 
the revenue for the same time is stated to be G5 millions 
(24^)). But then he also explains that the net annual revefiuc, 
when deductions have been made for charges of collection 
aud the like, is only 4 Li millions (48-i) ; so that, if wc place 
the ordinary annual expenditure at 55 millions (tliat is to 
say, wlien the expense (»f an Afghan war is omitted), we 
shall be led to tliink that the adverse critics may not be so 
far wrong, when we tind even a hopeful writer like Sir 
liichard Temple >^a> ing of such a fact that it ‘‘ ought, indeed, 
to inspire the authorities with a spirit of caution, and iwevcnt 
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them from being led away with the thought that an Empire 
of which the annual accounts show receipts of 05 millions 
sterling, must be able to afford a liberal expenditure ” (242). 

In recent years the value of Indian exports has exceeded 
that of imports by 16 millions a year on tlie average. India 
aells far more to England and foreign nations than she buys 
from them. It is interesting to note the increase of direct 
trade between India and foreign countries, instead of that 
trade passing mediately through England as 'in former days. 
Nearly 40 per cent, of the external trade is now with foreign 
countries, the remaining (>0 being with England The 

trade with France is greater than that, wiili the United 
States, and with the United States than with Italy; audit 
is increasing between India and the Australijin colonies. 

With respect to the objects of trade Sir Jiichard Temple 
gives an excellent account in cljapter W\ i., calling attention 
to the fact, that while the raw products oi' India are generally 
inferior in quality to tliose of other countries (for instance, 
her raw silks to those of China or Italy, and her cotton to 
that of America), yet tliat her merit consists in producing 
these and other things ‘'cheaply, abundantly, and passably 
good.” But even from this generalization there are some 
notable exceptions. Her lea, which is now used in the 
English markets chiefly for flavouiing (.'liinese tea, will per- 
haps before long rival that of China iii.qr.aritity as it thus 
already does in quality. The increase of the tea trade is 
“among the economic events of the time ; ’ the production 
of tea having risen ill .‘50 years from nothing up to :i4 millions 
of pounds annually, valued at three millions sterling (202). 
It is remarkable, too, that “the quality, ainl the astonishing 
increase in the quantity, of Indian coffee are fast causing the 
Arabian coffee, so famous of old, to be suiicrseded” (280). 
Of these and other raw products, Sir JJichard ''I’emple gives 
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elsewhere some interesting statistics. About 4 millions of 
cwts. of raw cotton are exported annually, 5 millions of 
cwts, of jute, 21 millions of cwts. of rice, and the total out- 
put of the collieries is reckoned at 1 million tons a year 

(481). 

The revenue on opium produces on the average 9 million 
pounds sterling o. year, on the Western or Bombay side being 
raised by export duty, and on the Kastcrn or Bengal side 
being sold by auction from the State factories to the mer- 
chants who export it to China. Sir Itichard Temple admits 
that it would be [)ossible apply the system of the western 
to the eastern side, but tliat a fear of loss of revenue has 
hitherto hindered the authorities from instituting any change, 
[f tlie Govenmieiit did not make cash advances to the poppy- 
cultivators, capitalists and others, we are told, would do so, 
so that no change would really alfect the exportation of the 
drug to CliiiuL And with regard to the Government export- 
ing opium at (dl, and tliorefrom deriving a large revenue, he 
argues lliai tliis revenue represents a heavy tax on the drug, 
and that if opium still liourishes in India, in spite of such 
■weight, it would -lourisli still more were that weight removed. 
‘*To abandfui tlu* taxation would be to injure the treasury, 
leaving ii(» clicck upon the consumplion of the drug, but 
rather giving aoiiio encourngoment tlicrelo ” (240). Into4:he 
question oi’ oni duty towards the Cliinese, in view of their 
Musli to prevent the importation, Sir Richard Temple dcclinea 
to enter, as not jiortaiiiing to a book about India. 

The chapter on the Land Tax and I^anded Tenures cannot 
fail to prove attractive to many. Under native rule it appears 
that the State gradually absorbed as land tax more and more 
of the profits of cultivation, till nothing but bare subsistence 
%vas left to the landowner ; but the British Government ad- 
heres to the princii)lc that only a moderate percentage of the 
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Tent or profit of cultivation shall be taken as land tax. The 
scientific survey, called the “ Eecord of Rights/* which enters 
into the circumstances of every field of every village in all 
provinces but Bengal and Behar, with a view to the fair 
assessment of the land tax, “ constitutes the most laborious 
of all the tasks essayed by the British India, and this enor- 
mous task has been accomplished within 40 years, that is 
between 18‘55 and 1875 ” (214). Tlie land tax, which pro- 
duces on the average 21 millions sterling a j^ear, is still 
“ assessed at such rates as leave a inaigin of real profit to 
the owner.** And if it is found to have been fixed too high 
Recording to this i)rinciple, “ steps are always taken for its 
reduction** (216). 

The tenure of the present proprietors of the North- 
Western Provinces and the Panjab and elsewhere is that 
which perhaps deserves most attention. Sir Richard Temple 
grieves justly over their indebtedness : Nothing can be 
more disappointing to those who have done tlieir best to 
assess the land tax moderately, and have so assessed it 
according to all available data, in order, among other things, 
that th^pfe!5etjt proprietors may live in manly independence, 
untrammelled wUlflfa^i than to fiinl that these men are 
nevertheless but too often 'burdened in this manner** (221), 
It is due, he says, not to fete land tax being too high, but to 
.their thriftless and extra XJ^nt liabits which consign them to 
the' mercies of the money-lender. 

Irish tenants might read with some reasons , for envy Sir 
Richard Temple’s account of the Act of 1859,- ^that protects 
tenant-right in Bengal and Beliar. That a tenant, who had 
been in uninterrupted occupancy for 12 ^ years, should not^ in 
the absence of specific agreement be liable to have his rent 
arbitrarily raised, and that any demand <S[f the landlord to 
raise such rent should only be possible through a court of 
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justice, are regulations not likely to be long ignored in the 
West. Although it is theoretically possible, as Sir Richard 
Temple points out, for tlie landlords to evade this enactment 
by not allowing any tenant to hold for 12 years, or by 
ejecting them near the end of their tei in, this rarely happens, 
and the number of tenants-at-will that thus pass into occu- 
pancy tenants continually increases. Nevertheless there is 
depression in Behar, among the causes mentioned being the 
density of the population and the multiplicity of people 
demanding to cultivate u])on any terms, however meagre, 
which they can obtain (,220}. They are for the most part 
teuants-at-will without any rights. Sir Richard Temple 
inclines to think that, speaking of India generally, native 
opinion would welcome furtliei* legislative change in the 
direction of tenant-right (228;. 

It is probable that Sir Richard Temple’s chapter on the 
Foreign Relations of India, comprising his remarks on 
Afghanistan and the retention of Candaliar, will promote 
most, and in some (iuart(?r.s hostile, criticism. With respect 
to Candaliar as an alternalivc I British garrison to Pishin, Sir 
Jtichard Temple slates fairly the arganients on both sides, 
and decides in favour of relaiiiirg Candaliar, as best con- 
trolling Southern Afglianistan and the route to and fipm 
Herat. Among his reasons are the moral effects likely to 
accrue from the defeat at Mai wand of some British forces in 
1880. ‘‘The spell of invincibility must be maintained in a 
dominion which partly depends on the force of opinion. It 
would be injurious to British repute, if the Afghans were to 
fall into the error of supposing that the Government would 
be disposed to evacuate a territory because it had been the 
scene of defeat” (440). There are many to whom this 
reasoning will not appear conclusive, as having been the logic 
only too often of costly and often disastrous undertakings. 
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With respect to IJussia and lier progress in Central Asia^ 
the panic about which has made so vast an inroad on the 
Indian revenue with ^*cry little visible result and the perhaps 
I)ermanent estraiioen>eiit of o people whose friendship had for 
years been an object of State policy, Sir Richard Temple 
admits the justice of the popular apiu'eheiisioiis. Xot that 
he credits Russia witli the idi^a of attacking India in force, 
as such an enterprise i.s of too remote a possibility to fall 
within tlie range of practical consideration for the present ” 
(433). But, he adds, what ]K)liticiau.s really dread is, not 
invasion directl)", which is viitually impracticable, but em- 
barrassment indirectly, \vl)i< h is easily practicable.’* It is 
difficult to estimate the jiisti«e ^»f such fears, which are held 
to necessitate a coiiliiiiial :i<l\aiue of our own frontier and 
increased interference with ‘n lejauident ])opulatiou6. If they 
are really sound, tlie idea which Sir Richard Temple depre- 
cates will lend to prevail ui >i'e and more, that India is a 
source of expense to Knghnul ami a clog upon her resources. 
It is at least an imlication oi the spread of such an idea that 
Sir Richard Icmple should ^ec leason to conclude his excel- 
lent work until a .summary of ^ ' i-easons u liy England should 
continue to keep India (4U7, There is no ground to quarrel 
with the rea-on.s them.sel\rN u hicli are stated concisely and 
forcibly; but the leinarhabh' thing is that it should liavo 
seemed necessary to stnlo 1h(;n: at all. 

We Lave glanced at the topics of Sir Richard Temple's 
book wliicli are most likely to command general interest, both 
from their owii intrinsic inijna laiice and from the high autho- 
rity of the V, 'liter. Ihit there are many otlicr subjects dis- 
cussed which, if of less imperial interest, offer certainly no 
less attractive:ie.ss. 'Jliis Is e.specially true of the chapter on 
Wild Animals and Sports, Sir Richard Temple remarking 
with much justice that an Englishman’s knowledge of India 
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would be meagre, jejune, lifeless, unless he knew sometliiug 
of the ferm (:>63). They, indeed, form no slight 

feature in Indian life, for, as we are told elsewhere, 20,000 
persons and 50,000 head of cattle on the average are destroyed 
by wild beasts and snakes every year (477). There is a 
thrilling account of a i)aiitlier, who killed men from sheer 
vice as well as from a desire for food, and who killed many 
in different villages in a single night ; nor are the accounts 
of tigers, bears, elephants, or alligators • fraught with less 
interest for a public, wlucli, like the Lritish, is hapjnly with- 
out real experience of tlie-e pernicious reiu'esentatives of the 
animal world. 

The difficulty of providing euiployment for the educated 
natives of India is a subject of great and increasing interest; 
and Sir lijghard Teni])lc regrets that their ambition should be 
too exclusively directed to advancement in the public service. 
For although *‘t]ie story of the measures taken by Cfoverii- 
meiit for gradually ini])rovii]g llie pay, promotion, jn'ivileges, 
pensions, and official prospects of the natives in Jill grades of 
its service forms one of the briglitest pages in the annals of 
IlritisJi India,” yet it i;b impossible for the (dovernmont to 
provide careers lor all the natives wlio become educated,” and 
it w^ould be belter for such men '^,0 seek careers in trade or 
business tlian to report to the overstocked professions of ihe 
Bar and riiblic Service. 

Not the least agreeable i)a.^oages in “ India in ISSO ” are 
allusions to the growing ties of friendship which tend to 
unite more closely, as time goes on, the joint interests and 
sympathies of Indians and Knglislinieu. Among such ten- 
dencies to good, the writer refers to the work of private 
societies, like the National Indian A^ociation, which j)roves 
to the natives of India the interest their welfare excites in 
England. Lasting friendships are formed by natives who 

c 3 
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visit England, and who on their return communicate to their 
countrymen happy impressions of Englisli social life and 
thought; and the Indian Institute at Oxford affords reason 
to hope that native students will he more encouraged than 
heretofore to come to England to linisli their education. 

In conclusion, we may express the liopo, that in tliis brief 
review of a most interesting book and in allusion to the 
leading subjects it deals with, enough has been said to tempt 
the reader to study the original work, the most important one 
perhaps that has appeared for many years on tlie subject, and 
that brings the liistory of Eritish ruli' in India down to the 
most recent times. It would liave been impossible for the 
writer to have made a better use of the knowledge liis j)Osi- 
tion gave him in India tliaii in preparing the work tliat he 
has written for his countrymen ab(nil it. • 

J. A. lAinfER. 


THE BALL E>L-\inX.VTIOXS. 


The following remarks are wiiften witli a view of supple- 
menting an article which appeared in the February number 
of this Journal, (?ij titled ‘'Tii(3 English Ear,” by Mr. Tysseu. 

Mr. Tysseu thoroughly descrihed the steps to be taken by 
a student desirous of becoming a member of the Inns of 
Court, but passed oursoril}" over tlie sul>jects reijuired for the 
Examinations preliminary to being called to tlie Ear, on the 
ground that they can be ascertained when in England. This 
is true ; and considering two years or more must elapse 
before the student can present himself at the Pass Examina- 
tion, he has plenty of time as far as tliat is concerned. As, 
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however, the most valuable Studentships are only open to 
those who have not kept more than four terms, and as some 
students' proposing to come to this country may desire to 
shape their studies in India and attend the law lectures there 
in accordance with what they will find necessary here, per- 
haps a word or two on the nature of the Examinations and 
the books read may not be out of jdace. 

Tlio Studentships just alluded to are twelve in number. 
The first class fire of 100 guineas, tenable for two years, two 
of wliich may be awarded after the Examinations held before 
Hilary iiiid'Triiiity terms : the second class are of 100 guineas, 
tenable for one yeai*, for whicli those who have kept not less 
than four and not more than eight terms may compete. Two 
of these may also be awarded and at the same periods. Tlie 
suljticts a^e not of a nature likely to Ijo useful afterwards 
eitlier to liarristers practising in this country or in India. 
Tla^v are published about six moiitlis belbre the Exainina- 
tions, being giuieially almost tlie same, each time. Tlio'-e set 
for Trinity, ISSl, arc : — 

1. Institutes of < laiu.s and dusiiniaii. 

li. 1)., Hook IV., 'J'ltles 1 to d inclusive. 

Til. Histoiv of Komau Law. 

i\. I'rinoiples of Jurisprudence, with special relenmjo 
to the writings of Heiifham, Maine and Austin. 

V. Elements of International Law. 

VI. Vrinciplcs of Trivate International Law. 

With the exception of Xu. II. fa portion of the Digest), 
the other lieadings will probably notvary for some time to 
come. There is no translation in English of the Digest ; 
those who cannot master the original generally resort to the 
Trench one by l^utliier. Thtre are numbers of well-wuitten 
books on all the Examination subjects. I mention and sug- 
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gest a few which I think will suit the purposes of students 
best. Thus, a thorough knowledge of Sandar's Justinian^ 
Posters Gains and Hunter’s Roman Law would enable a can- 
didate to answer most questions upon Head I.; and in III. 
little is asked which cannot be found in Lord Mackenzie’s 
Roman Law. As to lA^., Austin and Maine’s Ancient Law 
should be well read, together with Ilentliam’s Tlicoiy of 
Legislation. The other works of Sir Henry Maine, arlmirable 
as they are, are not so frequently touched upon, and a student 
can scarcely be advised, not at all events until he has made 
himself well up in the remaining subjects, to plunge into ilie 
voluminous writings of Bentham. Unquestionably the best 
work on International Law is the last edition of General Halleck, 
edited by Sir Sherston Laker, Bart., which is now brought 
down to date, 1881, in addition to which the small but com- 
prehensive volume of Jlr. AVestlako on Ihivate International 
Law may advantageously be perused. A\'itli a fair knowledge 
of the above works a student would liavc some chance of 
success, though it is needless to leiiiark that in coinijctitivc 
examinations much more depends uj>on the power of expres- 
sion and analysis of the individual than on the number of 
volumes he has waded llirough ; indeed, it may be queried 
whether a thorougli knowledge a few element, ary works, 
combined wiLli frequent sc]f'examiniiti(;n practice, is not the 
best 2 )re 2 >aration, for tlio examiners do not, as a rule, set difli- 
cult (juestious, but those which they do set they like answered 
well. 

Candidates for Honours ot the Final Exaniiiiatioii till 
Hilary, 1882, will also be examined in all the above subjects 
excepting No. II. They are examined additionally in the 
following : — 

1. The, Lav: of Ileal and F€i%va1 Proper' jj (with reference 
chiefly to Mr. AVilliains’ Treatises). 
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2, The Law of Contracts, Torts, Criminal Law, The Pro- 
ccdnre in the Common Law Divisions of the High 
Conrt of Justice, 

.3. Trmts, Administration of Assets, Specific Perforaiauce, 
Partnershif). 

4. Stubbs and Hallam’s Constitutional History, Broom’s 
Constitutional Law, tlie Principal State Trials of 
the Tudor Period and tlie Concluding Chapter of 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, being that "'On the 
Progress of the Laws of England.” 

For (1), ill addition to Air. AVilliams’ treatises, it would be 
well to obtain some insight into tlie form and practice of 
conveyancing. The work which presents this as clearly as 
any is "" Prideaux’s Precedents.” It is rather large, but still a 
stiidenl need not go through every precedent. Tliis, how- 
ever, is a branch of tlie Profession which cannot be properly 
understood without reading in a Conveyancer’s chambers. 

The works most frccpiently used for (2) are "Broom’s 
Common Law” and "Harris’ Criminal Law’”; also a somewhat 
difficult work by Air. Pollock on Contracts is highly spoken 
of, and there is a very clearly Avritten small book on Common 
Law’ Procedure by Air. Poscoe. 

(4). Everything relating to tlievStuart Trials can be found 
in ITallani, a iierusal of whose Avritings alone I venture'to 
suggest to be enough, Avithout the aid of Stubbs’ ; for botli 
books are large, and, in addition to the variety of other sub- 
jects, may tend to confuse. 

All the above heads, excepting (3), have been much the 
same for some years, and arc likely to continue the same, as 
not much change can be made in them. The subjects com- 
prised under Head (3), hoAA^ever, are likely to vary, and there- 
fore as to those, I have hazarded no suggestions. They are 
portions of Equity — a subject, I think, the student may 
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safely defer until amving in England. The most popular 
book on Equity generally is “ Snell’s Equity ” ; but as only 
special portions of the subject are required, the Examiners 
are apt- to propound questions not embraced in it, and other 
books should be read treating exclusively of the branches 
given. 

As Mr. Tyssen states, the Examination is difficult, and 
the most of the subjects are not likely to be of use hereafter 
to Indian Barristers, the only benefit being the exemption of 
two terms and the words '‘Cert. Hon.” appended to the Bar- 
rister’s name amongst those of counsel in the Law List, 

The Pass Examination till Hilary, 1882 (the subjects now 
being given a year in advance^, embraces the Institutes of 
Justinian Books I. and IT. ; Book HI., Title 13, to the end of 
the book ; Book lA"., Titles 1 to 5 inclusive — theser being the 
law of Persons, Things and Obligations. Tt wa.s formerly 
the practice to set the whole rd* tlie Institutes, hut the 
Council of Legal Education have latterly limited the Exami- 
notion to portions. The purlioiio ;i1)Ove meiuLioncd have been 
those selected for some time past, tuid bid fair to become 
permanent. 

The English subjects for the Pa'^s aic those of the Honour 
ones which are written in |*,alics. The same remarks on the 
bocAis to be read apply. “ Williams’ Ileal and Personal I’ro- 
perty,” properly known, is amjde for (1.), together witli an 
outline of the form of a conveyance ; and “ Broom’s Common 
Law ” for (JL), or perhaps instead some small book on each 
beading, as Under! li 11 on Torts,” “Harris’ Criminal Law” 
and “ Poscoe’s Civil I^rocedure.” 

The Examination is not hard, thongh for Indians some 
of the subjects, as Itcal Projicrly, may appear new and 
strange. * All that is rtvpiired is a general knowledge of the 
Principles of English Law. It is said that a certain number 
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of marks, about a third of the full complement, must be 
obtained in each subject, and an additional number, nearly the 
same as the lowest, requisite to satisfy in any one subject, as 
well ; this last a student ni ust make up from the branch he is best 
acquainted with, or by obtaining more than the lowest (suffi- 
cient to qualify) on all of them. The names of the success- 
ful candidates are given alphabetically, their respective meiits 
not being specified. The test is whether the Examiners are 
satisfied that the candidate possesses sufficient general legal 
knowledge to be called to llic liar. AVlien a student has shown 
some knowledge of all fear subjects, but has not obtained 
sufficient marks to pass, the Exainiiicrs will, in their discre- 
tion, exemijt him from attending the whole Examination at 
the ensuing time, post] xjning him merely as to tliose branches 
in which he has not ({ualilied. 

Sojne years ago the J^lxamiiialion was not of a compulsory 
nature. Tlie Council seeing how(‘ver that many men became 
barristers in consequence witlioiit even tlie most elementary 
knowledge of Ibe^ law, judged it wise that for the reputation 
of the Ijiir there sliould be some slight te.-l, and that a person 
should not be aide to call bimself a bamstor without at all 
events a little better claim to liie title, as far as legal erudi- 
tion is concerned, tliaii the ])ul;]it\;.it largti ; also, tbi-re being 
two oxaniinatioiis ivipiiircd for the lewx-r branch of the 
fession, it seemed iiicoiK'd.stmit tliat lliere sliould be none at 
all for the higher one. It niay be wondered wliv liornan Law 
was added, considering that it is practically useless. The 
only answer is, that it i^ tluniglit to be a scientific basis for 
legal education, and lias been long adopted in other countries 
ill Europe, such as Trance and Germany, as the first study 
for an advocate. It is difiiculb to see, nevertheless, how such 
a small portion, cjj , paits of the Institutes of Justiniah (\vhich 
is frequently crammed up and iminediutely forgotten) can be 
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of any substantial advantage. In France and Germany, the 
body of the Itoman Law and Jurisprudence is made a long 
and scientific study ; and as such is no doubt of incalculable 
value to a lawyer. 

Many students unfortunately delay reading for the 
Examination until the last three or four months before they 
present themselves ; tliis is a bad practice, for what is hastily 
acquired is as soon forgotten. It is advisable to read leisurely 
and steadily from first entering, in which case at the end'* of 
the period a solid and substantial knowledge of the theory of 
the law is obtained. The Examination is made compulsory 
as much as being an inducement to study as for any other 
reason, and should not be looked u])ou as a troublesome 
matter to be got over with as little work as possible. Indian 
students too often think that as some of the subjects are 
foreign to what is wanted for practice in India, they are taken 
out of their way by reading them. They must not however 
forget that they come over here to acquire the rudiments of 
a legal education, and that although some portions of it may 
not in themselves be essential to them in after life, yet that 
such knowledge will facilitate the attaining and digesting of 
special branches of local law with which it may be necessary 
for them to be conversant in llie places in which they per- 
manently settle ; and that moreover the time spent in the 
learning of law of any sort is never thrown away. 

It is possible for a student to fit himself for the Examina- 
tions without assistance, the subject matter being gathered 
from books, and many do so successfully. Others prefer 
reading with barristers wlio prejiare specially for the Examina- 
tions. This kind of reading is different from the regular 
reading in chambers, no practical business being seen. The 
fees are liot fixed, as those for reading in chambers are, but 
the scale is much the same in proportion. Some barristers, 
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hoTVever, are agi‘eeable to take pupils for a shorter period 
than six months for this purpose. 

The number of students who present themselves for the 
Examination is on the increase ; and the number of Indians 
visiting this country for that purpose is greatly so. The 
candidates for the Pass may be roughly estimated at 100 
each time, about two-thirds of whom are usually successful. 
The examiners are more lenient with the Roman Law than 
with tlio English subjects ; and this remark especially applies 
to the case of natives of India. Very few compete for the 
Honours, the Certificatoo being charily awarded. For the 
Studentships, the Pupil Scholarships and Prizes, &c., of the 
Inns of Court and the different Inns, the numbers are also 
small, considering the value of the rewards. 

A word more about some of these Scholarships and Prizes. 
Every December tliere arc four Examinations, one in the 
subject of the Lectures given by each Professor appointed 
by the Council, each open to students who during the year 
have attended at least two-thirds of tlie Lectures which the 
Examination is based upon. The subjects of the Lectures 
are — I. Ptomaii Law. 11. Equity. III. Real and Personal 
Property, IV. Common Law. For each subject there are 
the following prizes : — £o0, £25, £15, £10. Tliere is also a 
first and second prize of £70 and £‘J0 respectively to 'the 
studeiils who obtain the greatest aggregate number of marks 
in the Examination iii tlie Lectures given by any two of the 
Professors. No student is entitled to more than one prize, 
and no student who has obtained a Studentship can compete. 
Tlie Committee are not obliged to award any of the prizes 
if the result of the Examination does not justify such recom- 
mendation. Indian students will find the Lectures on Com- 
mon Law most useful to them. The Professor is Mr. J, D. 
Mayne, Tliose who attend his Lectures are unanimous in 
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praisii}g the lucid and sciaatiiic manner in which he expounds 
the principles of the Common Law, and the appropriate 
examples hj which he illustrates them. 

At the Inner Temple there are classes on the subjects of 
Heal Property, Equity, and Common Law for the students of 
that Inn, free of charge. Twice a year there are three Pupil 
Scholarships awarded, which consist of 100 guineas to he 
paid as a pupil’s fee to some harrister or pleader, to whose 
chambers the student may select to go, such barrister or 
pleader to be approved of by the Treasurer or the Education 
Committee. 

At Lincoln’s Inn and Gray’s Inn there are also valuable 
Studentships and Prizes. 

Some students from India doubly utilize tlieir sojiuirn 
here, by gaining a degree at an Englisli Univorsity as well as 
being called to the Par. TJiis can bo done willioiil materially 
interfering with the latter course. Pe.'^i'ience at Oxford and 
Cambridge for about six iiiunths in the year is required to 
qualify for a degree, undergraduates being allowed to coni(3 to 
London for the purpose of keeping the term,'’ which means 
eating three dinners in the Hall of their lini. It is needless 
to slate that there are law degrees to be obtained at t!ie 
Universities, tlic course of study for tliese degrees not being 
very dissiinilar from that required fur the Par; so that a 
great part of the reading can be done during residence. 

A degree can bo taken in ralljcr under three yeais at 
Cambridge after Joining, and in rather over tlirce years ut 
Oxford. Py becoming a ruember of the London University 
the Par studies are even less interfered with. JMore Koinan 
Law than is wanted for the Par must be taken up, and also 
Jurisprudence, but the English Law is much tlie same, though 
perhaps harder. Also the latter University docs not add ta 
the expenses as much as the former ones, there being little to 
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pay excepting a fetr fees for the Lectures and Examinations ; 
and there is no residence in the University, members living 
in lodgings, or where they please. A degree cannot be 
obtained at any University witliout a certain knowledge of 
Latin. 

Joseph A. Shearwood, 

Barrktcr-at Latr, 


PROFESSOR MINAIEFF AND THE SANSKRIT 
LITERATURE. 


(Covtinned from the Octohrr 2^umher of this Journal), 

VII. 

The Epic Poems. — ‘‘ In the Vedic period natural forces 
struck the Indians as conscious agents u itli free 'will ; all the 
striking phenomena of nature they endeavoured to explain from 
an anlhvoponiorphical point of view. The T edic lij^mns are lliere- 
foro particularly important, inasmuch as they aro probably the 
only literary monuments in which a similar phase of tlie 
dcvolopmont of thought and feeling appears with perfect clear- 
ness and relief. In our Occidental literal uro there is notliing 
analogous to the Vedas, and the Vedas actually fill up a blank 
in tho history of hnraanity, liegarding them from this stand- 
point, wo miglit alfirm with emphasis that they aro not to bo 
replaced by any other literary mouumcnls however celebrated. 
The Vedas carry us back to remote times about which ihore 
aro no other documentary sources of information ; in them we 
have an account of generations about which Avithout the Vodic 
songs wo should have only li3’potlndical conjectures. Here 
open*', before us the ago of meteorological mjdlis which are to 
disaj^pear m the literaiy Avorks of the following period. 

In the literary monuments of the Heroic Period there aj^pear 
lemigod -heroes in the place of meteorological myths. Tiiis 
l>eriod reflects itself more remarkably than all in the two epical 
works : MahulMrata and Ednuvjana, 
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The Mahdhhdrata is more like an encyolopedia than an epic 
poem. In it we have different layers of legends belonging to 
different times, accounts of creeds, sentiments and thoughts of 
different epochs and generations. The chief contents of the 
Mahdhh^ata are undoubtedly more ancient than those of tho 
Mdmdyam, The Rdmdyana is moro complete ; in it there are also 
to be found foreign episodes, but it is not so full of them. 

As yet both the poems have been very little studied critically ; 
it is therefore not ascertained what parts of them are old and 
what parts comparatively new, for instance, after Buddhism, or 
have they been elaborated by still more recent authors or 
editors? In both there are no doubt very ancient traditions 
and Vedic legends. The names of many heroes are already to 
be met with in the Vedic literature, but the chief heroes and tho 
chief contents of both are entirely different in character from 
the heroes and the contents of the Vedic i)oem9. The Vedic 
traditions it appears were not entirely forgotten in those times 
when the first epical i^oems were formed, and even lived amongst 
the people at that epoch in which parts of the epos were col- 
lected into a whole and put under tho name of the Maltdhhdraia. 

A comparison of tho very same legends as they are to be 
found in the Vedas as well as in the Mahdhhdrata y Rdmdyanay or 
the Purdna^y proves that the Vedic recensions of them are 
generally more simple, more primitive, and moro clear than the 
epic ones. But from this it does not follow that in deep antiquity 
there were amongst the Aryans no national ei^ic songs on gods 
and heroes, only they have cdlne down to us altered and changed 
in the epical works. About the existence of such national epic 
songs we know from the Vedic literature, where we find samples 
of such epical songs under tho various names of GdthdSy ItihaSy 
AkshydyamSy &c. 

Mahdhhdrata, — A heroic poem in eighteen books or songs 
/' Parras J, The number of ^lokas in this poem amounts to one 
hundred thousand. Tho original form of the poem was evidently 
of a less considerable circumference. Many of the episodes to 
be found in the poem were added to it much later, and do not 
stand in close union to its chief argument ; others fiow as it 
were quite naturally out of the principal story, and must there- 
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fore be regarded as very ancient. * * * In the seventeeiitli 
book — Maha^rasthdniha — Yiidhiahthira abdicates his throne, and 
along with his brothers and wife Drau^adi betakes himself to 
the ITimdlayaSj to the sacred summits of the Meru ; on his way 
thither all his companions of journey die, but a dog which is 
left behind. At this time Indra appears to him and proposes to 
conduct the monarch into his house in the skies. YudhkMiira 
desires that his faithful dog might also be permitted there along 
with him which Indra agrees to. 

In the eighteenth book — Svargarohana — is narrated how 
YudhisMhira arriving at the heavens linds Lnryodhana with his 
brothers, but does not see his own brothers and Draupadi. He 
asks wliero they were, and refuses to stay in the celestial regions. 
Then he is shown where and in the midst of what terrors his 
dear relatives lind themselves, lie resolves to live with them 
together, and does not desire to go back to the heavens. All 
the horrors instantly disappear, along with his relatives lie noAv 
goes back to the heavens where they live with the gods ♦with 
whom they had eternally been. Into human forms had they 
transformed themselves only for a timc.^^ — p. 136-140. 

Bdmdi/aua . — goes into an exile of fourteen years iu 
the forest of Dmdaka; him ioWo^^ Lahh mafia , and Sitd ex 2 >rosses 
also a firm desire to accomi)aiiy her husband. The exile of 
Jdchna was thought and carried out into practice at the time of 
Bharaia's absence from homo. Knowing that Jiuma is in exile, 
Bliarata refuses to occupy his place on tlie throne, and betakes 
himself into the forest of Dandal a i ♦ seek out Bdina^ and resolves 
to undergo with him an exile of fourteen years. But netther 
the persuasions of Bhorafa nor of the materialist, Jdrah, pro- 
duced any effect ou lidma. He desires to fulfil the promise 
given b}' his father to Jutileg) ^his father's second wife). Bha- 
rata ae(*e-|)ts llio throne only for a time, and takes up his residence 
out of AYodliyfi.'’ — p. 141. ‘ 


VIII. 

Drama. — “ Ojio of the first works translated from Sanskrit 
into the European languages was the drama of Kalidasa called 
i^alantahK In 17S9 came out the English translation of W. 
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Jones, and in 1791 Forster carried oyer ^akmtald from English 
into German. The bhoico made by Joijies was extremely luekyi 
and not a little contributed to an awakening of interest for the 
study of the old Indian Literature. The impression made by 
this translation was undoubtedly great. Goethe re-echoed the 
general impression in that well-known quatrain in whicli ho 
very characteristically appreciates tlio beauties of this old Indian 
poetical production. Herder, von Schlegel, Scholling, charac- 
terised in still greater details the poetical merits of the Cal:m- 
Hid. 

In Sanskrit dramatical works have the general name, KiHaJca. 
The etymology of this word (from the root naf^ to dance), as 
well as the appellation of an actor, Nata (poi'ticularly a dancer), 
show that in India drama developed itself from dance. There is 
no doubt whatever that in India the drama commenced its origin 
quite independent!}", without any foreign external influence ; 
germs of dramatical representations in the form of dialogues 
we ^can follow up to a very early date, so that already in the 
Vedas wo meet with dialogues, the well-known dialogue for 
instance between Yama and Yami (Eig-Veda x., 10) — brother 
and sister — a prototype of very M"idely-spread anecdotes about 
incest-perpetrators ; * many sacrifices were accompanied by 
dialogues, and it is generally known that dances, songs and 
mimics went into cult already in an early j)eviod of its develop- 
ment. 

All this explains in India the appearance of the germs of the 
dramatical art, and does noKexclude the possibility of a laterally 
foreign and, indeed, Greek iiifliienco on the further dcveloimient 
of the Indian drama. The (juostion of Greek influence on the 
develoiimeut of tlie Indian drama has been raised several times, 
particularly by the well-known Suiiskritalogue Weber, of Berlin, 
deciding himself for llio Greek influence. Unfortunately, this 


* T(i avoid jiiisuinliirstaiuliiig, especially for tliose wlm ilo not occupy 
themselves particularly with si\ch subjects, it is necessary to add that we 
look upon Yama and Yamt als tlic first progenitoi’s of Man, and that there- 
fore thetf were brother and itister onhf in the same sense as Adam and Ere 
‘icere. Besides, most of these .'luecdotes are meteorological myths, put into 
verse when and by whom it is difficult to ascertain. —N. K. C* 
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question has only been raised, but in the abeonoe of adequate 
facts, has been decided neither in the positive nor in the negative. 

The Indians themselves relate myths about the origin of 
their dramatical art. According to some, it is indebted for its 
origin to the legendary Saint, Bharaia ; according to others to 
the god Brahma himself, who drew out this art from the Vedas ^ 
and then gave it to the sage Bharata^ to whom is attributed the 
miost ancient Dramaturgie. 

To tis have come down only the more modern specimens of 
the Indian dramatical art ; amongst them the MricJihahaiiha is 
considered to be the oldest of all The author of this production 
is called Vddnika^ who according to traditions is said to have 
lived before the birth of Christ, at tbo time of the Emperor 
Vihramdditkja, There are however certain facts which oblige us 
not to trust tlicse traditions ; «as for instance the coin, ndnalta^ is 
made mention of in this drama, and this is tlie name given to 
c()iiis of luuuisliht, wlio reigned in the first century after Christ. 
Popular dialects which are introduced in this drama must un- 
doubtedly bo referred to more recent times. Nevertheless, no 
^tlier drama lias boon hitherto found more ancient than the MncJi- 
hikatil-a. Tiic three productimis of KdluhUa, Cahmtaluy Urvar/^ 
Mnlartkdguiniitra, belong to a more modern eiioch. Amongst the 
dramas known up to the present time, the remaining belong to 
a still more recent date, for instance the three dramas of 
BhavahlmH ; 8th contuiy after C.% the dramas called Rannadevt, 
Madrfh'nkshara and rrahoclhachaudrmhnja (l^th century). 

The mor(5 modern dramatical productions borrow their argu- 
ment from the legends of the Mahdhhuraia and tlio Itdrna^ana 
as widl as from the iiistnrv of Krishna ; and the later these x>ro- 
ductioiis are the more do they res(*iiible the mediaoval mysteries. 
Productions of a comical cliaracter and dramas of philosophical 
import in which philosophical systems are re];)resGnted by actiTjg 
personages belong also to a later date. 

The number of hitherto discovered or printed dramas in 
India is very considerable, and is coiisj;antly increasing. 

In the Sanskrit literature there are some works on 
Dramaturgie. The most ancient of them is JSdfya-l^dsra — 
Attributed to Bliarata — a work of which a part has been already 
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published. To the theory of drama is devoted the by 

JDhamnJaya^ as well as diverse chapters in the works of rhetoric ; 
for instance, in the Kdvyadargaf Kdvyapraka^a and the Sdhityor- 
darpana^ — p, 152-153. 

STisIKANTA ClIATTOPAnaYAYA. 

Zurich, Jamiary^ 1881. 


THE BEGUMS OF BHOPAL. 
By Pi; or ess or E. Bkhatskk. 


fConiinv d /torn lll.y 

Qudasyak Begum , — After the demise of the Nawab Kazar 
Muhammad Khiiu the Sirdars consulted the Political Agent of 
Bhopd], Major Henry, and placed Quaclasjah Begurn on the 
Masnad. She was at that time eighteen years old, and her 
daughter, Sekander Begum, only fifteen months. On the 28th 
August, 1826, also the .deposed Nawab Ghauth Muhammad Kiiaii, 
father of Qudasyah Begum, died, leaving sixteen living children, 
one half of whom were daughters. Some time afterwards arrange- 
ments were made by the Political Agent, with the con-sent of the 
majority of the Siidars, that a suitable husband should be selected 
among the nobles for Sekar^Uer Begum, the daughter of the de- 
ceased Nawab Nazar Muhammad Khun. After due consultation 
with the Political Agent, the chief Sirdars elected I^Iunyr Muham- 
mad Kbdu, son of !^Iyan Muhammad Khan, and grandson of Nezir 
Mubauimaci Khan, to be the bridegroom of Sekander Begum, and 
betrothed him to her after obtaining from him and his father a 
written statement of allegiance to Qudasyah Begum, as well as a 
promise not to meddle with politics ; the former, however, soon 
cast off his allegiance and prepared for open resistance, so that 
Qudasyah Begum was obliged to send against him Bakhshy Bahd* 
dur Muhammad Khan with troops, and after hostilities had con- 
tinued for several day.M, the Political Agent of Bhopdl, who resided 
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at that time in S&gor, wrote to Qudasyah Begum that Captain 
•Johnson would march from Syhor to Bhopal and restore peace. 
Accordingly Munyr Muhammad Khan became anxious for a re- 
conciliation, which was effected by presenting him with a Jaghir 
yielding annually rs. 44,000, and he retired from the contest ; but 
the Political Agent and the Sirdars of Bhopal now betrothed his 
younger brother Jehaugir Muhammad Khdn Bahadur to Sekander 
Begum, and surnamed him Nawab-ud-daulah, with the title of 
Zahyr-ud’datilah Bahadur. In a letter of congratulation after 
this new engagement the Political Agent asked Qiidasyah Begum 
when the Nawab Zahyr-ud-daulah Jehangir would become regent 
of Bh6p&1, and she replied that on condition of paying homage to 
her he would be placed on the Maanad when he attained his 19tb 
or 20th year. 

In the month of January, 1833, Lord Hardin ge, the Governor 
General, passed through the town of Sagor, where he was waited 
upon by the young Nawab-ud-daulab, who requested, at the insti- 
gation of his father, to be appointed regent of Bhopal, and that his 
wedding with Sekander Begum might be celebrated. Accordingly 
ordei's were issued to the Political Agent to come to an under- 
standing on these points with Qudasyah Begum, who was, however, 
so displeased with the steps the young Nawab bad taken, that on 
his return to Bhopal she at once removed from their posts all the 
officials supposed to favour his aspirations, and appointed her own 
brother, My^n Fujdar Muhammad Khan, to be prime minister, 
and conferred the title of Hnjah on Khoshwakt Bdy ; but Mr. 
Lancelot Wilkinson, having again bjfh transferred to the Bhopal 
Agency, carried out the wishes of the Governor General by getting 
'the marriage between the young Nawab and Sekandar Begum 
solemnized on the 18th April, 1835. Now the Naw^b asjnred 
more and more to supreme power ; but wo take leave to doubt 
whether be had actually endeavoured to encompass the death of 
Qudasyah Begum to attain it, as Hemyr Singh had reported to 
Sekander Begum on the 27tli July, 1836, when a certain festival 
was being held in honour of the celebrated saint Sb§ykh A’bd-ul- 
Qdder Jayllany, at which the two Begums were present with the 
whole court. The murder was, according to Hemyr Singh, to 
have taken place after the Fatehah had been recited and the 

c 4 • 
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display of the ni'evrorts began. Accordingly Sekander Begum got 
vp from her seat^ as soon as the just mentioned invocation had 
been recited, and informed her mother, Qudasyah, of what she had 
been told. Hereon, both the ladies at once retired to the interior 
apartments, and KAiykh^n was with thirty cavalry sent to guard 
the Naw^ib, whilst lUasfcujiib KhAn and ITeiiiyr Singh were ordered 
to put his companions in chains. After the NawAb had thus, by 
Lis “guard of honour,’* been for some time kept under close sur- 
veillance, his friends succeeded in extricating him. Mydn Amyr 
Muhammad Klifin, namely, with tho rejected bridegroom, Nawdb 
Munyr Muhammad Khrin, elder brother of tho young Naw^b 
tlehfingir, and Asad A’ly Khun went to the agent at Syh6r where 
they engaged a few hundred infantry, and Ghufur Khau Mota’inad 
brought two horses. They made their aj)poarance on the 2nd 
April, l-'i'iT, on the outskirts of the town of Bh6])lil, and the Mulvy 
"N izdm-ud-din informed the Nawlib Jehangir of his approaching 
dcliv'eraj'.oe. During the evening a inarri.igo was being celebrated 
at the house of Fayd-nlL^h Kluin, at wliich tins NawAb was present, 
and when a pdrb of the nig])t had elap.-'cd he j>roc(»eded with Amyr 
Asad A’ly on foot out of the, town, where they mounted the above- 
mentioned two horses and rodo hard till tliey arrived in Syh6r, 
where they arrived at midnight, and informc^d the Agent of what 
had taken place. The guardians of the Ncwvab were, of course, 
unable ti find him in Bhopal, and whf;n tijcy at last reported to 
Qudasyah Begum timt bo had gone tf) Syhd]*, sho .said novi.r a 
word. 

Now the Nawab cjllcotc’l an army of some thousand.s of men 
in and having, by the julvice of his father, brother and 

maternal uncle, raised loans from tin? Mali aj a ns, took possession of 
several Quabahs, removed the ofTici.ils of tho Begum, .and appointed 
his own neu to administer them. I'hn British agent wrote to the 
Begum that he had no de-sire to meddle with her government, but 
that he advised her as a friend, for the sake of peace, to negotiate 
with the Nawab. This hint was taken by both the contending 
]Kirtiea ; as, ho Vv over, the Begum’s plenipotentiaries desired the 
Nawab’s power to remain in abeyance ten years, and bis envoys 
would agree only to three, no understanding could be arrived at, 
and preparations for hostilities were again made. On tho 24tli 
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July, 1837, tlie Begum’s army inarched out from Bhojfcll as far as 
tho plain of Moglily, two miles from Ashtah. Here the Nawllh 
came out from tho fort with Sa’d-ullah Khun, Kausingh, Myr Asad 
A’ly, IVdl A’mad Khan Jaghirdar of Anbapaui, and his father 
Amyr Muhammad Kliiin, with all their troops drawn up in battle 
order, and a fight ensued, in which about three hundred men fell 
on each side. The contcht v/as, however, allowed to continue only 
a few days, because on tlio J)rd August a letter from Mr. Mac- 
naghton, secret aiy to the Governor General, arrived from Calcutta 
to the addiebs of tho Political Agent, Mr. Wilkinson, ordering the 
Bhdpiil army at ouco to i jturii to the town. Accordingly the 
Bajnh, who comni.ind^'d the t»*oops of the Pegum, entered Bhopal 
fni the 10th September, a.iid the Kawab depiii-Led to Syhor. Now 
the Political Agent niai\hod with English trof>ps to Bhopal, and 
taking up a po^ilion op}>oi-ite t«> the fort, informed tho Begum that 
she mast not brt?ak the treaty, but, by order of tho Governor 
Concral, was to .surreiulci tho government to tlie Nawab, tlic H.E.I. 
Company guaranteeing to her un li mourablo position and the eu- 
joyjnoiit of a j ighir lor liib. »S>io con^.‘^it^‘ll, and accordingly a 
jugliir <rf M(>,^ viliagi's yivMiiig at that time a yearly revenue of 
r-j. 12 as. 0 was a.^'i’gucd for her iiiuiatcnaiice. 

M'n'ili of >S7r'A Jihi^i Jnjuai fl*hl ihnili of Uoi N(IW<Vk — The 
Bi'litic.il Agent, j\lr. Lam-elot Wilkin‘'tni, in concert with the 
iSirdars, iiastaliod tijo young Nu>Niib Niizir-ud-daiiluh Jehangir 
Muhammad Khan on the M.isn.id at tlio end of November, in 
1837, and Qndasyah Brgum rotiroil, on the ord of ]\lay, 1838, with 
Sekauder BogUMi and all their adherents, from the town of Bhopdl 
to the fort of Jshimnri gar, where tlie you-ig Begum gave, on the 
20th July, birth to fd.-Ih Jclian Begum. Tiio Nawab was of a 
very liberal disposition, fond of iiuiiUng and rural scenery, to enjoy 
vvliicli lie ostablialicd, ill 18i-(b a camp without the town of Bhopal, 
and called it after his own name, Jeliangiriibdd, where he en- 
couraged tlio nobles to build houses by defraying their expenses. 
He was also skilled in military aiiaiis, and possessed great tact in 
appreciating the character of men ] unYortunately, however, he 
sUiTored from a weak stomach as well as from other complaints, 
which baffled tho skill of Wdreth A’iy Khan and other physicians, 
and prostrated him on the bed of sickness, on which Bekander 
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Bogum paid him a visit of condoleiico and again dt'partad. Ho 
died on the 20th December, 1841, at the age of 26 yeiira, dnring 
‘ seven of which he had been regent of Bh6pal. Mr. Henry Tre- 
velyan, the Political Agent, who had infonned the^ Governor 
General of the Nawab’s deniiso, convoked, on the 22ud JannaiTr, 
1845, an assembly of Sirdms, whom he infurinod that Shah Jehun 
Begnm would, in course of time, become the sovereign of Bhdjjul, 
but that now Mydn Fujddr Mnhaniinad Khan, brother of Qiulasyah 
Begum, would be the Na>ib-i Kyaset, or Lieutenant Governor. 
This information was also communicated to 8ekaiider Begum in a 
letter dated llth April, 1845, from tins Gov«*ri!or G-meral, who 
condoled with her for the loss ol her husdand, the late Nawdb, and 
observed that during the minority of Hhdh Jehdii Begum and till 
her marriage, when her consort wonhl ns&umc the reins of goveni- 
ment, the affairs of it W'ould be sujaniuteuded by the Political 
Agent. 

A contest of two factions soon commerced in l>b6|d], and on 
the 31 st October, 1845, Myr Wasel A’ly Hn«l Alimad Khan Myr-i 
Atesh, commandant of aitillery, wiih others, ijrocieeded as a depu- 
tation from Ijli6i»dl to Sybdr, whero they repn-siiited to Mr. 
Hamilton, the agent of the Ooverm>r (leneral, that the Myan 
Baheb; Lieutennnt Governor, would not allow them oven on a 
single occasion to pay homage to their sovereign lady the Begum 
Bdhebah, and had hlled all the high ofllces ol the State with his 
own ttiei). The Agent, desirous to pacify the contending factions, 
appointed Mr, W. F. Eden and Slichuinet A’Jy Khan, his chief 
Munsl i, to investigate theL* mutual giicvances. 

When Mr. Trevelyan, tlio Political Agent, was transferred to 
another place he was succeeded by Mr, Kiiigcome, till whose 
arrival, however, Mr. Eden acted as Pijlitical Agent, the govern- 
ment of Bli6|»al being carried on jointly by Sekandcr Begum and 
Myan ^fiheb, who had, however, by the advice of some ill-disposed 
persons, enlisted several hundreds of lloliillahs, and these the 
Political Agent ordered to be disbanded. Instead of obeying this 
itijnnction, Myan A niyr Muhammad Khan prepared for resistance 
and took up a position at Kalydkheryat, at a distance of twelve 
koss from Bh6pal ; but he was conquered and made prisoner with 
his two sons and two hundred Afghans by the Bh6pal troops, after 
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a battle in which four hundred Vilayetis were slain. After the 
battle of Kalyakhery Mr. Kiugcome wrote to Calcutta that the 
governinent of Bhujial, now carried on jointly by Myan FujJar 
Muhammad Khan and Sekauder Dcgum in a manner very detri- 
mental to good order, ought Jto be centred in one person only. 

As tho British Govern nient had found Sekander Begum to be 
of a very upright character, intelligent and more loyal than the 
Myan S^heb, she was apj)ointed regent, and he was removed from 
the goveniinent by tho Pojiiical Agent, appointing in his place 
the liujah Khoshwakt Bay, who had, during the reign of Qiidasyah 
Begum, already held the imhition of Nayib-i Byiisct, i,e. Lieutenant 
Govt rnor. 

Sdhander JBe^umh activitij — Sekander Begum worked diligently 
to regulate the civil, iiillitaiy and judicial administration, and en- 
deavoured to pay off tlie debts of tho State. For the jmrpose of 
advancing cultivation she divided tho State of Bhopal into three 
Zillahs, calling them the westerrj, eastern and southern, as well aa 
appointing governors witli subordinate officials in them. She made 
from time to time tours in the districts, of which she got regular 
surveys made, so that the revenue i and taxes could be more equit- 
ably levied than hitherto ; fixed boiindaric.s were also assigned to 
each'village, and laudmirks established; books of icgulations for 
the various branches of the administration were also conijdled by 
her orders. Having found Jiim;il-ud-dyn Khan to be a loyal, ex- 
perienced and far-seeing man. Sokan'<er Begum appointed him 
successor to the Biijali Kln'»shwakt Bayi when tho latter died. 
Debts of the State of Bbopil to the amount of rs. 1,970,74^3 
as. 9 incurred during the riign of the Begums father, and 
rs. 385,117 as. 8 during the administration of Fujdar Muhammad 
Khan, making a total of rs. 2,301,841 as. 1 were paid off by her 
iluring her reign. 

Marrimje of Shdh Jehdn — When Shah Jelian Begum 

attained maturity, her mother, Sekauder Begum, made iuquiriea 
among the scions of her own relatives in Bhopal, and selecting 
some of them occupied herself with their* education ; at last, how- 
ever, each of them was found to possess some defect. Accordingly 
the Governor-Geucnil was, through Major Durand, the Political 
Agent of Bhopal, requested to allow a search to be made among 
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the noble families of India for a more suitable husbands After 
receiving permission, the said Agent despatched emissaries to 
l)elhi, Agra and Bareily, to make enquiries, whilst sevenil nobles 
and Timuride princes of Delhi came personally to Bh6[uil, where 
they DDtet with a hospitable reception, dwelt for some time, and 
again departed. After oonsidernble meditation and research, 
Sekander Begum communicated the names of six youths to the 
Political Agent of Bhopal, whom she had approved of as suitable 
candidates for the hand of Shah Jehan Begum ; she also added 
that in her own family no desiriible husband for her could bo 
found, and as the political comecjiiences which might result from 
an alliance with one of the proposed candidates, all of whom were 
foreigners in Bhopal, could not be foreseen, it would be suitable 
that Shah Johan Begum should aloue become sovereign, and her 
consort have no baud in the administration, but nevertheless enjoy 
all the dignity and honour of a Kawab : his son, however, who 
might be the off?!pring of this union, would become a real sovereign. 
The Agent replied that the proposal of the Begurn agreed j)er- 
fectly with the law of England, according to which the Queen is 
the Sovereign, and her husband hatl no authority in tlie govern- 
ment. Afterwards the desire cf the Viceroy was thi’ough the 
Agent intimated to Sekauder Begum that the youth she would 
select as a husband for Shah Jeb.an Begum should be a titular 
Nawab, and she the actual sovereign ] but that as Sekander 
Begum had freed the Slate from debt, she was to remain at the 
head of the adiniinstration until her daugliter had, unfler her 
tuition, attained sufficient ex 2 )eriencc to be entrusted with absolute 
power. 

In a letUr dated the 28th October, 1854, Sekauder Begum in- 
fonned Mr. W. F. Eden, the Political Agent of Bhopal, that she 
had, of the six candidates for the hand of Shah Jehun Begum, 
selected Bakhshy Bagy Muhammad Kh^u Nusrat Jung, whose 
family had from olden times been domiciled iii Bb6| al, and was of 
the highest respectability. This choice was confirmed by the 
Viceroy, who informed Sfikander Begum that her daughter would 
assume the reins of government at the completion of her twenty- 
first year : but Sekander Begum demurred to this decision, and wrote 
in reply, that no one could be as worthy as herself to be at the head 
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of the administration ; that all her labours therein had always 
met with the approval of the British Government, and that in any 
case she ought to be left at the hoad of it till her death* 

The formal wedding of Shah Jelian Begum took place on tho 
26th July, 1855, on which occasion the bridegroom assigned a 
marriage gift of two krors of rupees to his bride, but of which she 
never received one farthing ; and even after his death not his 
widow Shah Jehau Begum, nor his daughter Sultan J chan Begum, 
inherited his property, all of which was taken possession of by his 
relatives, although he had till his death enjoyed the revenues of 
95 villages, amounting to rs. 05,357 per annum, wliich tho 
Viceroy’s Agent in Central India had assigned for his support. At 
the wedding rs. 771,302 at. 7 were spent, and the details of this 
sum are as follows: — For the Begum’s outfit and wardrobe, 
rs. 390,617 as. 9J ; the same for the Nawab, rs. 206,469 as. TJ ; 
and expenses for the rejoicings rs. 114,275 as. The private 
list annually granted to Sluili Jehau Begum remained the same as 
hitherto, namely rs. 57,806 as. 14^, and no new Jaghir was 
assigned to her after the wedding. 

CominUd from the History of JUho^uV^ 

E. Behatsek. 

( To b>i i'OotinueiL) 


THE NOIiTHBKOOK INDIAN CLUB. 


(Tiie Hon, Sec, of the Club, M7\ Ahmu (Judiii Ahniad, has 
kindly siipplied the following account of the Meeting ): — 

The Annual General Meeting of the Northbrook Indian 
Club was held on Wednesday, the 16th of, February, n.t 
3.45 p.m., at 6 John Street, Bedford Eow. The Earl of 
Northbrook was expected to take the chair. Notwithstand- 
ing the badness of the weather, nearly half of the members 
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of the Club attended the meeting. The Earl of Northbrook, 
being unavoidably detained, was preveaated from attending 
the meeting, and a letter to the Secretary was sent to that 
effect. Sir Barrow H. Ellis read the letter, and after a short 
pause he was unanimously' voted in the chair. 

The Chairman briefly referred to the object of the 
meeting by reading Rale XIX., and a resolution was passed 
that the General Report and the Accounts, &c., should be 
taken as read. 

The Chairman then drew the attention of the gen- 
tlemen present to the last two paragraphs of the Annual 
Report of the Club, and urged the desirability of raising a 
sufficient fund at home and in India by subscriptions and 
donations to meet the desired object. The Chairman asked 
the members if they had any observation to make. There- 
upon Colonel Keai’INc; asked the Chair why no mention of 
the rent of the house is made in the annual accouuis of the 
Club, The Cliairiiiaii referred the question to the Si’.CRETARY, 
who replied that the Club being a iiroprietary one, the members 
have nothing to do with the accounts of the proprietors, and 
that the printed account which was laid on the table was 
only an account of the annual receii’»t and expenditure of the 
subscrqjtious of the members of the Club. The Chairman 
said that the Sub-Committee would be consulted on the 
matter, and that if they approved, tlie rent would appear in 
the next year’s Report. 

It was brought to the notice of the meeting that Lord 
IlartingtoD, having heard of the Club, had offered to become 
^ member. 

Sir Barhonv Ellis then moved the following resolution; — 
**Tb$t the Eight . Hon. the Earl of Northbrook be requested 
to accept the office of President of the Northbrook Indieit 
Club,” whicll was received 'with loud cheers. 
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Haja Kampal Sing seconded the resolution, which, on 
being put to vote, was carried by unanimous assent of all 
present. 

The following gentlemen, being duly balloted for, were 
elected members to serve on the Committee for the current 
year : — : 

M. Lutfor Eahman, Esq 24 votes 

Mati Lall Gupta, Esq. ... ... 20 votes 

Kumar Shivanatli iSinlia 10 votes 

The proceedings were concluded by a vote of thanks to 
the Chaiiman, moved b} Mr. Thornton, seconded by Mikza 
rKKii Buksch. 


IS.S1. 

Pre'iiihnit, 

The IJight lion, the Karl of Noktiibuook, G.O.S.T. 

Ed'ociUi re C *ommitfec. 

ChainnaUf Sir lUiiiuov II. Ellis, K.C.S.L, 
iSir Jiicir.MiD Temi-lk, Jhirt., G.O.S.T., D.CL., 

O. S.-V. Kirz«: KHALI), J^sq., 

M. liUTFoii IIahmax, Mati Lall Gupta, Esq.^ 

Kumar Shuanatj! Sinha. 

Auditor, Sir Okoiu.k Ivkllnku, K.O.M.G., C.S.I. 

lion, ficaefarif. Ausanuudin Aiimah, Esq. 

Assistunt IFqa, Secreian/, M. I). Dadvsett, Esq. 

Tue Cheque Baxk. !i) (’ut (cspirn Street, London, S.W. 


itKI’ORT. 

The want had long been greatly felt of some Club in- 
London whore Indian gentlemen coming to this conntryv 
might find a fit place to mix with European gentlemen in- 
terested in or connected with Imlia, and thereby acquiring an 
intimacy and frieiidsliip which can only be gained by such 
social institutions. 1'he Sub Committee of the National 
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I^dian Associaidoii^ to facilitate the desired oliject, has there- 
fore founded tliis Club. 

The Sob-Committee, 'which has itself been only recently 
establishedi also supervises young men from India who may 
be entrusted to their charge, and has its Office attached to 
the Club, where it is represented by its Secretary, Captain A. 
McNeilc, who is always ready to advise and assist in cases 
where his help is required. The facilities afforded by the 
Club and the Sub-Committee have proved of immense value 
to those who have taken advantage of them. 

Before the opening of the Club, a Provisional Committee 
was appointed, which consisted of the following gentlemen* 
viz., Eight Hon. the Earl of Northbrook, 0 Sir Barrow 

H. Ellis, K.C.S.I, G. S. V. Fitz Gerald, Es(i., F. E. S. Wyllie, 
Esq., Abul Hassan Khan, Esq., P. N. Bose, Esq., and Ahsan- 
uddiu Ahmad, Esq. ; the latter acting as the Hon. Secretary. 
The Provisional* Committee held three meetings, and passed 
the rules which, as subsequently somewliat modified, are 
appended to this report. 

The Club was formally opened oU the 23rd of February; 
1880, by the Earl of Northbrook, before a goodly attendance 
of both European and Indian gentlemen. On tlie same date 
a general meeting, according to llule XIX., was held to elect 
three members to serve on the Committee of Management, 
with the following nomindted members of the Sub-committee, 
viz., the Earl of Northbrook, Sir Barrow H. Ellis, G*. S. V. 
Fitz Gerald, Esq. The following were the elected members : — 
Syed Hassan, MB., M.E.C.S, L.E.C.P., Abul Fazl M. Abdur- 
Jlahman, Esq., Ahsanuddin Ahmad, Esq, Up to the end of 
July the Club was managed by the above-mentioned gentle- 
men, with Mr. Abul Hassan Khan as its Honorary Secretary, 
who discharged his duties zealously to the satisfaction of the 
.members of the Club. 
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Twelve Committee meetings were held during the last 
year. Mr. Abul Hassan Khan, ilie late lion. Sec., resigned 
his olficc on account of his departure from England ; and the 
present Hon. Sec., Mr. Ahsanuddin Ahmad, then a member of 
the Committee, accepted the oihee, and his place as member 
of the Committee was filled by Kumar SliivanatU Singlia. 
Mr. Abul Fazl M. Abdur-liahman also resigned his seat as a 
member of the Committee, and his ]>lace is still vacant. 

On the suggestion of the lion. Scjc., the CoirimiLlcc by 
unanimous assent requested ifr. M. I). Dadysett to accept 
the post of Assistant Secretary, lie has since been active in 
assisting the Secretary in the management. 

The Club is greatlj' indebted to !Mr. Tyssen, who has 
kindly lent some law bu(»ks for the use of the members. 
Ho also suggested the opening of a fund for the formation of 
a Club Library, and sent a subscription for the purpose. The 
Committee hope that such au op]»orlimity will not be passed 
over and that elforts will bo made to raise suBicient subscrip- 
tions to provide the Club with a suitable librar}’’ of its own. 

In the course of the year eighty seven gentlemen were 
elected as members of the Club, fiJ’ly-lwo of whom were 
natives of India. 

The Provision ill Com in it tee requested the Right Hon. the 
Secretary of State for India to grant them the following 
Indian newspapers : the Madras Times, the Times of India 
the Bomhuy Gazette, the Civd and iliUiai'y Gazette, the Cal- 
cutta Commercial Gazette, the Madras Wccldy Mail, the 
Englishman's Overland Mail, tin* Tioncer Mail, the Simla 
Cojiritr, the Friend of India, and the Indian Daily Keios, 
The Secretary of Stale kindly acceded to their request. In 
addition to the above, the Club sinde its formation has been 
supplied with the following periodicals and daily papers. 
Daily papers : the Times and Sjpccial Glohe. Weekly news- 
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papers and periodicals: the Olsen^er, the Saturday Review^ 
the AOitnmim, the Graphic, the Law Times, Punch, the Nine- 
teenth Century. For the following the Committee are indebted 
to the kindness of their editors and j^ropriotors : the Hindoo 
Patriot, the Pengalcc, the Indo Pndcash, the Madras Native 
Opinion, the Indian Spectator, tlie Bombay Native Opinion,, 
the Mittm Villasa. There has also been a subscription for 
fifteen vols. at Mudie’s Library. 

The daily attendance of the Indian members has been on 
the whole very good, but the average aliendance of European 
members has not been so large as was wished for, owing ])ro- 
bably to the present situation of the Club, an inconvenient 
one to those who reside in the more central parts of London. 
The want of suflicient funds to locate tlu^ Club in a centrah 
and therefore more expensive, part of London, lias prevented 
the Committee from carrying out in its integrity the original 
scheme. 

Feeling, however, that it was iini)()rtarit to make a com- 
mencement, the present house was rented as being the best 
available within tljc means at their di.s]>osal. l>ut the Com- 
mittee hope that friends will come forward to enable them to 
render the institution more useful by increasing its conveni- 
ence and popularity. With this ol»ject, the following rule 
has 'been framed: — “Any gentleman residing in India who 
may desire to promote the object ot the institution, may 
become an honorary member on payment of lis. 100.** 

They feel, however, that this measure will not sutTice to 
secure their object, unless exertions arc made in this country 
by those who are desirous of promoting friendly intercourse 
and community of feelings between Englishmen and their 
fellow-subjects in India, 

By order, 

Aiisani’diun Ahmad, Hmi, See. 
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An Abstract of the Annual Meceipis and Expendihire of the Club durint/ 

the past year. 


Receipts. 

1880. From Feb. 1st to Doceniber. 

£ 8. cl. 

To Siibscriptious received 74 14 0 


£74 U 0 


The probable Receipts for the 
current year by Subscriptions will 
be about the same as in 1880. 


Expendituue. 

188d. December 31. 

£ s. d. 

By Newspapers and Pe- 
riodicals.; 8 14 5 

Co.'il and Gas 8 5 6 

Stationery 4 9 5 

Porter’s Wages, since 

November 8 18 <5 

Subscription to Mudie's 

Library 6 5 0 

Stamps 2 1 *21 

General Expenses ... 4 11 3 
Balance : Cheque Bank — 

Current a/c £27 7 8 
Petty Cash 5 1 O.l 

^32 8 s;:^ 


£74 14 0 

Examined and found correct, 

(iEOJu.'K Kei.lmer, Auditor, 

The probable Expenditure will 
most likely be about £70. The in- 
crease tlie expenses will be in 
(consequence of heavy charges during 
the beginning of the current year. 

Ahsanupdix AnwAD, lion. Sec, 


PARSEE 'life. 


Thu following article is part of one that has appeared ia a 
Gnjcrati periodical entitled the Dnyan Vardhal^. It has been 
translated by Mr. S. N. Oinwalla, who contributed a paper to this 
Journal on the same subject in February of last year. 

MIUIIOJI O}’ I’AESEE LIFE. 

The state and circumstances of Parsees of the present age might 
be comt^ared to that of a merchant tottering on the verge of in- 
solvency, who plays the high and mighty befoi’e the public, and 
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endeavoura even at tbe last hour to add two or three more victims 
to the list of those whom he riiios; 

The social and domestic^ phases of Parsce life of this day seem 
to point to the downfkll of their race. If the fearful moral 
degeneracy going on at the present lime is disregarded and 
treated lightly, a legacy of woe, and a calamitous burden will 
be left behind by people of the present ago for they of the coming 
generations. If the demoralization were going on among the 
poo]>lo of lower classes we might have passed it off by saying — 
well, there are black sheep to bo found in every flock in the 
world.” This might have been applicable enough to such people. 
But if people of low rank and position in life, following the ex- 
ample of the vicious })rticticcs and misdeeds which are to bo 
observ'cd among high class people, blue blooded families, and the 
great, rich, well-born, haughty men of the Parsee community, fall 
into temptations and l iiinch tlieniselves into the deep abyss of 
immorality, whom should wo blame for it % The degeneracy that is 
spoken of above is that in ivgaul to tho rules and doctrines of 
religion and morality. What a .small number of writers have 
attempted to expose tho evil which lias made its abode in the 
domestic and social life of Palsies! only one or two, and they 
can bo counted on ones fingcis. 

Now we como to our Shettias. Wo ought only to recogiiiso 
such men as our Shettias in reality who have a regard for 
their honour and character, who expend their wealth for the 
good of their own race-peoph', who live an honoured and honour- 
able^ life, and have some sympathy and affection for the fellow- 
men and co-religionists. It might bo as well to divide our 
Shettias of the present d.iy into two classes. In tho first clas.s 
mmht be ransred those who are entitled to rank as the “ Akabars” 
or leaders of our community. Their seniority entitles them to 
hear and decide any kind of dispute among people of their 

community By patronising their 

Destoors the leaders or Akiibars show their large-hearted generosity 
towards the community. They appreciate tho greatness awarded 
them by the conimunity, if not by affection, at least by dignified 
conduct. Those comprised in the second class are Shettias, who 
have by an extraordinary combination of circumstances been 
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enabled to ride comfortably iu largo carriages and pairs, puffed 
lip with their easily made money, which they try to show off by 
the lofty airs and ostentation they affect as of a true blue Shettia. 
They make a sorry exhibition of their education by their pre- 
sumption in all matters old and new. They imagine that 
it docs not signify if they have no learning, if only they have 
the bags of a sudden windfall (money they have suddenly come 
into), which arc lying in a corner of the house and are registered in 
their bank books.? These second rate Slicttias pretend to bo very 
brave in their acts of generosity or charity, for they know that 
by spending a little money they can make their organa sound 
their praises. 

(The writer then refers to evils in the state of Parsce society, 
and continues) : — In these days many people heap obloquy upon 
the “ IleformcM-s” about this matter. How could we blame them 
for it? It is idle and foolish to lay this accusation at the door of 
those who are commonly called “ Reformers.’^ Tiieiv beneficent 
object was female education, but the way iu which they set to 
work about it might be thought worthy of censure. They had a 
good purpose in view and their motives were conscientious and 
sincere, but not having conformed to certain fixed principles, the 
original cause of the irreparable niiscbiof that has iiow-a-days been 
heard of in several reformed quarters is atta’ibuted to social reform — 
at least such is the belief of many. They (the Ptcforniers) would 
not have been deceived in tbeir refovma as llicy now find themselves 
to bo if they had purposed to give English education last of all, 
that is after liaving given their caste-women, in a fitting manner 
and by degrees, in the first place a a uud moral education, combined 
with a knowledge of their own language, and an education iu their 
own religion having regard to the natural inclinations and disposi- 
tions of the ladies of their race and after having thus placed them 
on a firm footing. We should then have observed an altogether 
different spectacle — one more calculated to preserve the dignity of 
our community — instead, as is now the case, a spectacle of the fast 
and flighty ways, arrogance and self-coijceit among many women 
who hold themselves out as reformed and civilised, but who are 
at bottom unlettered and uneducated. 
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Pai'sees ought to pay greater attention to the education of their 
ehildren. The boys of this generation have turned out to he head- 
strong and irreligious. It is really necessaiy to free the coming 
generation from the slur Aat might otherwise be cast on them. 
The fees paid to many of the public and private schools are a great 
tax now-a-days upon the pockets of parents. Notwithstanding 
this the fees are paid for the welfare of their children. The parents 
ought to see that in proportion to what they do pay or spend 
the intellectual faculties of the rising children are also strengthened. 
The teachers now-a-days in several schools extort, besides the 
regular school fees, an extra fee, and some of the teachers pretend 
to teach children at their private residences. It is the duty of the 
teachers to teach children in proportion to the school fees paid. Is 
it not a matter of surprise that they extort extra fees for private 
and home tuition which they ought not to do 1 Those who go direct 
to the teachers for private tuition are treated with greater regard 
and care. When children observe this, they cry and beg and 
manage somehow to get their parents* permission to go and read 
with their teachers for half-au-hour, or to go to their teacher’s 
private residence for extra tuition. Surely tliis thing ought to be 
looked to. The private tuition fee is extracted in defiance of 
Goveroment rules. Some schooltuastcrs ask boys to their houses, 
and instead of teaching them, use them as drudges. They get 
their pupils to keep their children’s swing in motion until they go 
to sleep. It is also a notorious fact that some schoolmasters’ wives 
employ their husbands’ pupili^ to run errands for them. It will be 
-quite apparent from all this how grossly the poor parents who send 
their children to a schoolmaster s house to learn are deceived in 
their object. 

In these hard times the extravagant marriage and funeral ex. 
penses among Parsees are a great drain upon their pockets. As 
vice and virtue, light and darkness, go together —just in the same 
way death and marriage likewise occur in due coarse in every 
family. Therd is no more joyful occasion in man’s life than 
marriage, and there is no occasion producing more grief and 
sorrow' than when death occurs. The dear ones who like a lamp 
shed lustre on our hearts and homes while living, steep our hearts 
in darkness And (tforrow when tb y are lost to us in a moment. It 
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is siuiply to perpetuate and keep alive their memory that we per- 
tbrm monthly and annual ceremonies after their death. But these 
funeral expenses are all very well in thl^r way, if made within 
proper limits. The dead are realfy dead and gone, but those that 
live behind cannot afford to go after them. You can avoid a 
marriage, and if you liavo no money it can be put off. But you 
cannot prevent or avoid death, or put off the incurring expenses 
that it brings with it. A poor family who may have managed 
somehow to make two ends meet, or have koj;b up their credit iind 
reputation during a whole lifetime, find, wlicii death occurs, their 
many years’ reputation, however humble, gone, and they have to 
succumb to the unexiicctud mi.-.fbrUino. If Parsees would lay tbeir 
lieads together and think over it, and avoid unnecessary expenses 
incurred on such occasions in vaiious ways, or entirely put a stop 
to them, they will have got over one of the greatest cares and 
difficulties of this life. They might also cut down marriage ex- 
penses and bring them to as low a level as you may desire. Their 
))ride comes in the way when -they aticmjit it. Wliy should they 
be ashamed if their lot iu life is cast in an humble sphere or in 
poverty 1 The marriago oxpcMscs of the jn'csent day tell heavily 
upon a family in ordinary circumstances, llow dreadfully killing 
these expenses must be to th‘)sc j>-*oplo who occupy a lower posi- 
tion in life ! Fifteen years’ hard eariiefl .saving j and monies are 
.swallowed up almost im])i'rceptib]y on the occasion of a maiTi:\ge. 
Is this not .startling I Some big-wig proud of what he may not 
have himself earned, but obtained only second hand, might ask, 
“ Why do tho poor want to mariT?’’ It is cpiite wrong thus to* 
arguo against marriage. Tbree-foiirth.s of Parsei s are rather poor, 
and have to live from Iiaud to moiitli. They manage somehow to 
keep up appearance.^ in .society. fs the circumstance of their 
being so badly off any reason wliy their sons should not marry ? 
If those in ])oor circumstanccws were to keep off marrying until 
their cii cumstanccs improved, it might be assumed that they have 
put it off to the end of tbeir lives. It cannot be that because a 
man is poor, he should not marry at all — only there is a strong 
objection to marriage expenses. It would not be a very heavy 
burden to a family of five if one more were added to it, so far as 
the expense of living is concerned, but it is really the cost of 
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having that ono introduced into the family by marriage which tella 
heavily upon one’s pockets. Pride and arrogance are of late ou 
the increase among us.^ That the sons and daughters of humble 
families should in these go-ahead times imitate and follow the 
children of the rich is a puinful circumstance. . Some young men 
sell themselves for iiiouey instead of marrying for pure love and 
good name. They should not be encouraged, and they should be 
driven away from our doors. All these matters deserve great 
consideration. It is no use keeping quiet and doing nothing after 
having thought of it— proper measures should be taken and a 
“ pucca bundobust” ought to be made and acted upon, 

Deemhei'j 1880. 


We lecord with regret the deatli of Major-General Sir 
George le (iraucl Jacob. Iv.C.S.I., O.R, one of the Vice-Presi- 
deiits of the National hulian *Af?5«'ociation. lie was for many 
years in tlie lloiiiljiiy l*resuh 3 iicy, holding several military 
appointments, and froiii 1857 to 1859 was Special Political 
Commissioner for the Southern ]\lalirattii (j>untry. Sir 
le Grand dacob retained to the hi.st his warm interest in 
progress and education/ in India. 11c formed many Mend- 
^ ships in tliat counliy with native gentlemen, and was always 
ready to promote the advance of ability and to encourage 
industrious effort. Indijui visitors to Knglund c(»nsidered it a 
great honour to be allowed to make the Geiierars acquaint- 
ance. He will long be remembered in Western India. 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


The results of the Calcutta University First Arts and Entrance 
Examinations are veiy satisfactory in regard to the lady candi- 
dates. Two young ladies from the Allaliabad Girls’ High School 
passed in the First Division of the First Arts (this is an inter- 
mediate Examination leading to tlio B.A.) ; Miss Chandra 
Mukhi Hose (of the Free riiiirch Normal iSchool j passed in the 
Second Division, and Miss Xadainbin^ Bose (of the Befhiine 
School) in the Third Division. Of three candidates sent up 
(from the Bethune Sell ol; for the Entrance Examination, Miss 
Kainini Sen passed in the First Division and Miss Shubonio Bose 
in the Second Division. IMiss Ivaniini Hen stood eleventh in the 
general, and has received a First-Class junior scholarshii). 

The annual prize distribution at the ICden Female School, 
Dacca, took place on Dee. 0. Mr. IMartin, Inspector of Schools, 
stated that the school had been making satisfactory progress. 

Mr. )Soral>jee Sliapuijee Bengalleo lias given rs. 50,000 to 
the Parsee Girls’ School Association for the purpose of erecting 
a suitable and permanent building for the institution. This 
Association was established in for giving instruction to 

Parsee girls (in Gujeriiti). Three schools were originally started 
by some students, and these forim'd the basis of the Association. 
Mr. Bengallee makes tlio donatioii on condition that the school 
bears tho name of liis niotlior. 

AVe have received the l\e2)ort fur of the Patclied'ppali 
Moodeliar’s Charities, Madras, which hare a large revenue to be 
applied to religious and edneational jnirposes. The income last 
year, including school fees, was over rsr, 58,000. The cliief 
school, known as Patcheappair.s High School, liad 516 names on 
its roll, about 70 more th in the pre\ious year, but tho increased 
number had been rather disadvantageous, as the stall of teachers 
had not been proportionately added to. Arrangements were 
under consideration for <‘xtendiiig the usefulness of the High 
School by adding a First Arts Class, so as to meet ^*the increas- 
ing demand for a middle class education on a secular basis.” 
Several Scholarships are given by the Trustees, and girls’ 
education is also considered. 
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i ‘ PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Notley Examination, held last month, the following 
were in the list of successful candidates for Commissions as Sur- 
geons in Her Alajesty’s Indian Medical Service, according to the 
order of marks : 7th, Syed Hassan ; 9th, H. 0. Bauerji ; llih, S. 
C. Nandi; 15th, K. IL Mistri : 17th, P. de Coinjeiyao ; 19th, 
Iv. C. Sanj uia ; 21st, If. AL Hakim ; 24th, AI. J. Kclawala ; 
26th, AI. P. Khavogat. Air. Childers, AL P., Secretary of State for 
War, addressed the students on the closing day of the Session of 
the Army Aledical School, Netley, when the results of the Exami- 
iiatinn wore announced, and distributed j^rizes to the siicces^jiful 
competitors. 

Saj’jdd Nurul Hilda (St. John’s College), of Patna, whose 
success in the Law Tripos at Cambridge w’e mentioned last month, 
is the first Indian Muhammadan >vho has taken honours at either 
Oxford and Cambridge University. 

Air. Abdul Ali, son of Yusuf Ali Khaii Bahadur, of Surat, 
has passed the Prelimiuary Examination for the Bar, and will j^du 
the Aliddle Temple next term. 

Air. dogodesh Chuuilcr Bose, brother-in-la w' of Mr. Auauda 
AI. Bose, has entered at the University of Cambridge as a Nou- 
Collegiate Student. 

Air. C. N. Banerjee, Sub-divisional Alagistrate and Collector, 
Bengal (of Lincoln’s Inn), ha-^ boon granted leave of absence by the 
Secretary of State for six months in extension of Iiis furlough. 

Arrivah . — Syud Sakhaw'at lIosKoiu, B.A., and Babii Ambika 
Churn Sen, Al.A., holders of the two Scholarships recently created 
by the Bengal Govcriirnciit to be held at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, where they have commenced their course of 
study ; Mr. Solomon Abraham Erulkar, from Ahmcdabad, for 
the Indian Aledical Seivic^; Air. G. 0. Bezborooah, from Assam, 
for medical study. 

We beg to acknowledge the Reports on Public Instruction in 
the Aladras Presidency for 1877-1878 and 1878-1879. 
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TJiE AUT AND S( IKNCK OF EDUCATION. 


When history sets ii.sel! in i*ivrnest to the task of reviewin'^, 
the changes whidi have in financed the destinies of mankind, 
it is constantly found tJiut tljo.so incidents ■which mo.st con- 
spicuously till the pages of couteniijorary records afford iiiosi 
incomplete and inade<iuiite reasons for the luagnitude of the 
results brought about in successive epochs. History itt**li‘ 
lias been, indeed, for the most ]>avL content to set down th»*. 
marked instance.s of suoces.'^ or of failure, a/jiJ^^ssociate them 
with the names of tho.se wliu liave f akcii ^^oremost jiarf in 
the final struggles hi tween hostile iiation.s or conflicting 
principles.' But of late years a more thorough spirit of 
investigation lias prevailed. IVc desire to know not only 
those who have organised strength, but how that strength 
has been created, and what manner of men w^ere they who 
w'atclied over its early development, and what were the con- 
ditions which led to vigorous growth or premature decay. 
Nature we know does not work by “leaps and bounds/' least 
of all in tlie formation of those great principles which knii 
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men tpg^er in the healthful organisation of a powerful 
State 0^ them to waste their best energies in internecine 
sti?i^^a,j||^ which may be as eljectually carried on by the 
slavish of fraud as by the injurious oppressions of 

sup^caiSr force. As Bichat taught in physiology so it is in 
social politics. We cannot rightly understand the organism 
unless we rightly understand also the nature of the tissues 
which enter into its composition. If the powers of men are 
dw^arfed, so also is the pow’-er of the society of whicli they are 
members. The true art of Oovernment is to draw out these 
powers, yet so to draw them out that the energies of every 
individual shall be dev^eloped in due co-ordination with tjioso 
(*f all others wdio are united with him by the bonds of family, 
of patriotism, and of humanity. 

The renewed vitality of this principle has given a fresh 
impetus to our efforts in the glinse of national education. 11 
lias of necessity enlarged also our conception of wdiat is 
meant by the term. Ignorance lias found an easy way to- 
kiiep down opposition by imposing to the utmost of its power 
a yet greater ignorance upon' those whom it desired to heep 
depressed, and even knowledge itstdf, in so far as it ceased to 
concern itself with the lealiiie.s of life, lost the sjiirit of true 
liumility and reyereul confidence which comes from the 
faithful study .and of Xaturo's God. Bui when 
slavish fears are cast aside ^vo begin to realise the duty of 
cultivating not only the abilities of the few or of those which 
are of the highest order, but of calling forth to the utmost 
all those faculties of every class alike 'which can conduce to 
the w^ell being of society. Hence it is that the “Art of 
Teaching has acquired’ a new importance and significance. 
We cannot ignore — truth does not permit us to ignore — the 
wide differences either in the existing conditions of men or 
in their individual capacity, but our desire is not to increase 
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•and perpetuate these differences by wastefully artificial re- 
straints, but rather to raise up all alike a higher level, in so 
far as Nature will permit, that none of her good gifts may be 
thrown away from our incapacity to use them. 

One of those pregnant incidents which often so unob- 
trusively mark the cliaiiges which take place in the affairs 
of men has lately occurred in one of our ancient seals ol’ 
learning. The training of students in the various Colleges oi' 
our old Cniver-sities lias always been recognised as a most 
important part of their duties. 1'he love of the “Alma 
Mater” which fostered their ^hcnlal growth in the early dawn 
of manhood has ever been one of the best and purest ti«)s 
which have bound men together in after life. And in more 
recent times both Oxford and ul nibri<lge have sliown a noble 
rivalry in extending tlie bmu^^hi? of their learning and ex- 
perience both within and bi'V^Tod the limits of their own 
borders. But it was a new step to recognise fonnally and 
fully the high importance of tea<diing as an art. It springs 
lrf3rn an enlarged conception c»l‘ the functions Of the teaclier. 
A new standard of success is ivcognised. Not indeed new 
to the world, for some tlier* ^ ve ever been who have felt 
that no service could be higliei^ tliau that of aiding those 
most ready to perish from lack knowledge, and training 
those Mdio could never retlect »lisiW tioii upon thcMii to do 
their duty manfully and intelligently in the more humble 
spheres of life. ‘This good seed is now bearing more ample 
fruit. The teaclier is made to feel that to him and liis higli 
calling nothing is common or unclean. 

Ti is worthy of notice tliat the realisation of this higher 
conception of the oliice of the teaqher is closely associated 
with the extension of education to the humbler classes. This 
great duty, partially and timidly recognised by the legislature 
in the early part of the century, was so far adopted only a 
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(luarter of a century ago, that a Committee of H.M. Privy 
Council was charged with the administration of a national 
grant, accorded in aid of individual efforts for the foundation 
of Public Elementary Schools, Further legislation, com- 
mencing with the Elementary Education Act of 1870, has 
rendered the formation of such schools obligatoiy in everj” 
district in England. We were thus brought face to face with 
the task of imparting a certain modicum of instruction to 
many whose mental — or to a great extent oven more specially, 
’whose literary — capacities had bc(‘n veiy much neglected. 
Tlio truth was thus forced upon tlioM' \^ho had to supervise 
this work that the possession ol iidecpuite knowledge by no 
means implied the oai)a(‘itj to it. Indeed it was 

lound that the number of ^ ildivii al levied to be hopelessly 
stupid and unteacliable va^|^l veiy iiiuch in ])roportion to 
the capacity of the teach" ^ and liuther tliat this capacity 
was very rarely attained wmhont s]>e(ial study and training. 
tJood methods of discipline aie. lor instance, essential to 
''Uccess where numbers ha^ e to be taught together, but though 
lailure aiising from deficicAiicv in thi> irspect is more marked 
in a school, it is soon evid('W that uinial and mental tminiug 
must be fitly associated toi^tbei tiiiougliout the ^^hole life of 
the child. It is uiged that tlie ait of leaching is 

a natural gift, wliiclijr - vtiinot be aitilicially acquired. The 
measure of truth tliat thfeie in the assertion is not applir 
cable to the point at issue. Special genius must be of too 
eiratic an order for the pra ctieal attaii.^ of life if it eannot 
master with ease the lules appilieabl** more ' ortJpiQ'iy 
capacities. Youthful minds of this order specially benefit Vy 
the necessity imposed uj^on them to study the teaeliw<fs of f 
evy day experience, and Ivain how to deal vitb the worm 
as it is and not with a world as tlit-y buppose it ought to lit \ 
'I’hns duly prepared they will sooner be able to exercise a \ 
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beneficial infiueiice on the class of which they naturally 
become the more prominent members. On the other hand, 
th6se who have altogether mistaken their vocation and have 
no aptitude for the work to which they aspire, find out their 
error before much mischief is done to themselves or any to 
the scholars who might have been so unfortunate as to fall 
under their care. This elimination of the unfit is not the 
least of the advantages which are secured by a good system 
of training. Lastly, there are the vast majority of men and 
women thoroughly capable to master their duties with the 
aids which good training can atlord, who would have wasted 
the best part of their lives if left to their own limited ex- 
perience to find out the licst way of performing them. Some 
of our best and most successful teachers give the strongest 
evidence as to the iie<^ )hi8 .^pecual study. Not only 

do they confess with unavailing-'aegret the irreparable injuiy 
that they unwittingly caused to their earlier pupils, but con- 
trast in the most forcible terms the relative advantages of 
** training ” and “ knowledge.” “ I have put,” says one of the 
most eminent of them, now tli^ head-master of a most 
valuable school, “ a trained assistant into a class-room, and 
at the end of the morning have found order, good W’ork and 
progress, while in the next room atiother of far higher attain- 
inents was found helpless in the midst of confusion.” 

Still no one can properly teach tliat which he docs not 
thoroughly know. Tliis disparity between ample knowledge 
of the subjects to be taught and the way to teach them could 
not be tolerated, and a double movement has been the result ; 
— both to afford a higher range of learning in the Training 
Colleges for Teachers of Klementary^Schools, and to carry up 
the study oT the art of teaching to^e most erudite aspirants 
to the scholastic profession. 

To promote this latter aim the University of Cambridge 
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provided for the delivery of three courses of lectures daring 
the academical year 1879-80. The introductory course, on 
the Histmry of Education, was delivered by the Eev. Itril. 
<juick ia the Michaelmas term. The last, by Mr. «lames 
AVard, on Mental Science in its special relation to Teaching, 
followed in the Easter term. Eetween these came the coui'se 
which is most specially significant — that by Mr. J. G. FitcJi 
on the Special Art of Teaching,^ and on these I propose to 
make a few concluding I'eniarks. Few men have had a wdder 
laiige of experience than Afr. itch in the special subject of 
which he was called upon to treat. He has been for long- 
one of ILM. Senior Inspectors of (Elementary) Schools, and 
was also for some time one of tlie Assistant Commissioners 
of the late Endowed ScJiooIs' Commission, whicli had to deal 
chiefly with Middle and JfJlier Class Schools. l>ut though 
these lectures are addressee specially to teachei-s, and enter 
fully and sometimes even minutely into technical details, 
their usefulness extends to a l‘ar wider range. Parents and 
all who stand m loco pa ti' at is will do well to study them with 
special care, and more genenvlly all who are in any way con- 
cerned in controlling, directing or iuHiiencing the course of 
education in any of its ]»;l*aiiclies For the detailed exposi- 
tions are wisely based i/riinnples deep laid in liuman 
nature. We are never suft’eivd in lose sight for a moment of 
the ends of life, wliile learning about the means by which 
those ends can best be attained. The chihr^s life is in 
home, and though tlic school supplies much that the parent 
cannot impart, still the two must work together. The parent 
cannot ignore the duties w'hich nature imposes upon him, 
and how can he fulfil them if he knows nothing of the true 
scope and aims of a lil^al education ?” What part of these 

^ Lectures on Teacli J. O. Kitdi, M.A. At the University 
Press, Cambridge, 1081. 
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duties can he delegate f to whom may he intrust them ( 
What imrt, as he values the lives of his children, must he 
observe and espt^oially cherish as his own peculiar care ? On 
this point let me quote* Mr* Fitch’s own words (p. 49) : — 
“The highest con(*.optioii of the life of youLli regards both 
school and home as places of systematic discipline and of 
orderly and ha])py work. It is after all in the home that 
much of the serious work of men and nearly all the serious 
work of women h^s ultimately to he done, and the sooner 
this fact is made evident to the young scholar the better."’ 
Again, speaking of llie teacher (p. 37) • “After all he is not 
and cannot he to his ]Mipil in the place of the parent, the 
employer, 'the iniest, the civil ruler, or the writer of books, 
and all these have in their own way educative functions not 
inferior to his. Jl is well also to remember that some of the 
most lu’ccious teaching of life comes to us oIn'Ur — 'that is, as 
we pass along in the path of our daily lives,’ and without 
special provision and aiTaugcment, wliile other knowledge 
can- hardly come 1o us at all except we get it at school. ’ 
Though the ])arcnt bears an luiecpial pai’t in tliese two portions 
of his child’s life, yet over each he is equally bound to watch 
with loving and discriminating Not that the parent 

will interfere with the <liscipliiie d the course of study laid 
down ill tile scliool : tliat can ^^-ad only to confusion and the 
sacritice of the greater gain to tlie less. Neitlier in tlic 
school nor in the world will we realise perfection, or what we 
imagine to be perfection each one for ourselves. It is im- 
possible, and even if it were possible would be by no means 
desirable, to have a school too specially fitted for the peculiar 
aptitudes of the child. There are some branches of common 
knowledge so essential to carry on the ordinary duties of life 
that the very irksomeness of teaching them is a measure of 
a defect which if not remedied in early days u ill be a draw- 
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back aud liindrance ever afterwards. The seventh lecture, on 
prepaaratory training, touches upon the cultivation of the 
senses as they dawn in the infant mind: a subject which 
will oome home to the heart of every mother ; and what are 
called “ natural defects ” are always far more easily remedied 
in these early days than at any subsequent ]period. 

■ The study of the Art and Science of Education will also- 
,i;ive both to pai’ents and teachers a higher standard of excel- 
lence at which to aim. We must not.seek too early for fruit, 
but rather to nourish the tree that it may bring forth more 
abundantly in due season. “ The reason why a high or public 
.school course, or a University course better deserves to be 
called a course of liberal education is not because.it neglects 
the *real’ elements of manual arts and matters of fact, but 
simply because a larger proportion of its work is essentially 
formative and disciplinal, and because every year enables the 
student to give relatively ’^more attention to those studies by 
\^■hich taste and power and thoughlfuliiess are increasod.’’ 

It is on such lines as these that the work is Iniilt up 
throughout. Tlio further lectures on the study of language, 
and of the English language more especially ; on arithmetic 
as an art and as a science J on geography and the learning of 
facts; on ’history ; on nv.cural science, and the correlation of 
air these studies, are all full of interest both to teacdiers and 
all parents wlio wish to understand and aid in the cull uiv of 
their children. That teachers may differ as to some of the 
methods suggested in detail is a matter of course, but if any 
one is disposed to urge this as an objection to the book, let 
him turn back and reperuse it from its very first pages, tliat 
he may the better sec how far above any such narrow dog- 
matism is the spirit wliich pervades these lectures from first 
to hist. Their, key note is the intelligent cultivation of tlie 
faculties, both of mind and body. They exalt the function 
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of the teacher by associating faithful and thorough work with 
the beanly and harmony which add grace and happiness to^ 
strength, and read a worthy lesson to all who wCuld see the 
life of their country renewed in fuller measure in the lives 
of the rising generation. 

lh»WLANI» HaMJLTON.- 


THE DEFECTS OF INDIAN AGKICUl.TURE AND 
HOW TO REMEDY THEM. 


English people of late have been <H;akiiig a great deal of interest 
in India and her people. To show this, some of the leading Anglo- 
Indian officials have been giving lectures and speeches in different 
places on Indian subjects. A few weeks ago, Dr. Hunter gave a 
lecture in Edinburgh, which he took two evenings to complete, 
and he supplied innch interesting information to the Scotch people 
which they never had heard before. Some few weeks ago Sir 
Arthur Hobhoiiso gave two lectures on India ; and Sir Richard 
Temple, the late Governor of Bombay, gave a lecture for the 
National Indian Association on Education in India, and a second 
lecture, at the Society of Arts, on Forfcst Conservancy in India. 

Now what -does the giving of all tl^ese lectures show ? Surely 
and clearly, that the English people ake perceiving the wrants.of 
India, and are anxious that some one should inform them more on 
the subject and enlighten them on India — the chief possession of 
Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Little has been said in England on the Agricultural practice in 
India, so I will take this opportunity to try to give some informa- 
tion on this subject. The more so, because Agriculture is the chief 
industry of India, and that on which the Indians live. There is 
no other industry worth speaking of at present. It is true, they 
Ir've started many Cotton ‘mills, Jute factories and others. But 
we must remember that these industries are but started, and not 
developed ; but some mill-owners have already giveu up their new 
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industry of Cottoa-spinning, because the repeal of the Cotton-duty 
has given them a death blow, while it hae seriously injured others. 
What other manufactures or city industries exist jn In^ia but 
those Connected with the cultivation of the solU Moreover, it 
•is easily perceived that where Agriculture is the sole industry, and 
where an average population of 212 persons to the sq mile has to 
•be maintained on it, the improvement of that industry ought to 
be prominent above all other considerations. Even in crowded 
England they have not got to feed more than 200 persons to the 
aq. mile, and then look at the industries England possesses ! 

Bat to give some information on Indian Agriculture, it is 
necessary that 1 should give a brief account of (1st) the Agricul- 
tural population, (2nd) the Agricultural products. 

Every one in this conntiy, who is interested in India, is aware 
of the fact, that caste prejndibes in India are ruining the country. 
They throw obstacles in the way of everything ; for instance, one 
who is a blacksmith by caste cannot follow any other profession, 
but that to wliich\o wms bojru. lie cannot be a carpenter, neither 
can he be a weaver : but her must, if he wants to live by honour- 
able means, follow his hereditary profession. But the greatest 
drawback is, that ho must follow it, whether he likes it or no, or 
■is proficient in it or the coTitrnry, for every profession requires pro- 
ficiency and a knack to do the thing. I have heard of many 
families ruiued from this, ^ and have seen a few cases also. For 
when a man is unable to carry on his business be must full back 
on the money-lenders, who /are the greatest curse of a country, and 
^rpecially the way in which the Indian money-lenders do their 
business is very bad. They take the meanest advantage, and as 
they are generally a clever set of men, they easily entrap the poor 
man in their snares, and the borrower soon finds that he has bor- 
rowed a few annas to live that day, at an exorbitant interest, which 
will in all |)robability ruin his future prospects. In course of time, 
this very man will most likely turn out a beggar, and be can no 
longer face the money-lenders ; and the family is ruined. I can 
give many an instance of this ; many a family lias been im- 
poverished. And not only is it so with the blacksmitli or the 
Byot (cultivator), but with every caste ; they must all follow their 
«spective hereditary profession. If any venture to deviate from 
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this general rule be is soon outcasted, and he has no society for the 
rest of his life. 

This will plainly show that caste prejudices do a great deal of 
nuschief, hindering people from prosecuting what they think they 
can best do. These prejudices stop travelling too on the part of 
many of the Indians to different countries, and thus prevent their ' 
gaining the knowledge and civilization which can only be derived 
from travelling in foreign lands and mixing with the society of 
people of different countries. 

1 have said that caste prejudices have done, and are still doing, 
a great deal of mischief in various iiidustries ; but in all these is 
not it a providential oscaj^e for Agriculture, that noble industry^ 
that it brings no dishonour to him who pui'sues it I It is true 
that Agriculture has its enemies in the caste system also, but 
those are but few and iusigniBcanJ. The Brahmins among all 
their intrigues, and when they usea their power so unworthily, 
have kept the art of Agriculture free from this#pollution : because 
they well knew the inevitable result of not doing so. It is open 
to all, whoever wishes to pursue it, and no one is’outcasted for 
following it. There are sundry things which a Byot of a certain 
caste is prohibited from doing, for instance, a Hindu Eyot cannot 
rear pigs or poultry, and a Mahomedt,u Ryot cannot rear pigs. 
.But these are, us T have said, few and iusiguilicant restrictions* 
A man can easily farm without keeping either poultry or pigs. A 
fanner has only to keep them where there is a great comi)etition. 
And this idea we never get until we come to see England. In the 
South of England, the farmers go in a good deal for pigs, which is 
a favourite thing with them, and they keep poultry in small num- 
bers ; but in the Lowlands of Scotland the practice is just the 
reverse, and a farmer there keeps a lot of poultry for home con- 
sumption as well as for market, and keeps one or two ])igs solely 
for home consumption. 

The people who form the Agidcultiiral community in India axe 
l>oor in capital, generally uneducated, ignorant of the practice of 
other countries, and consequently withoi\t the knowledge of im- 
provements which might well be adopted. But last and not least, 
they are without a leader who would devote his life to the well- 
being of the Agriculturists, and to the improvement of Agriculture 
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in general. We all know very well that nothing can be done 
without experiment, and more especially among the Indian Byots, 
it is next to impossible to advise thorn to do a thing in a different 
way to what they have been accustomed to do. Ton roust show 
the Byot by oxporitnents that a certain thing can be done in a 
certain way, which way is far superior in every respect to his own. 
Well, and this is what wc want in India. But this is not the only 
or greatest want; the Land-law has many faults. I am not a 
lawyer, so I will not trespass in the province of the law ; perhaps 
some of our lawyer friends will inform us on the Indian laud-lavr^ 
hereafter. 

The holding of a Ryot is very small indeed ; it is generally 
about two or three acres, or it might be five acres. For a holding 
like the last the Ryot must be rather rich. His land generally 
adjoins the village. His capit^il consists of rs. 10 or 12, or might 
be as high as rs. 2o £2 . The Ryot lives in the village, and 
works day after day in his plot of ground, getting the help ot his 
family during the harvest. But let us see what ho does in his 
plot of land and what he grows there. We will suppose that 
it is a piece of arable land. The first thing he does is to plough 
the land with a wor>deu p^ougIl and a pair of bullocks. The 
plough has a triau.<ular section ; the body is made of wood, and 
just at the point which digs into the ground there is an iron 
ploughshare, jibout 12 inches in length and about an inch and 
half in breadth. This is fixed to the plough lengthwise. There 
is no coulter, neither is there any skim-coulter. Now, supposing 
the ground is woeily, or has a thick swathe of natural grass, it is 
evident that the plough must proceed very slowly indeed, and the 
pair of bullocks will have to exert an extra amount of strength to 
draw the plough. Bui after all, the want of coulter or skim- 
coulter is not of such importance as that which follows. The 
body of the plough has, as I have said, a triangular section, so ol 
course the furrow made by it will have the same section. Now 
here is the problem : when the ploughman has thrown up the first 
furrow he turns round and follows one of the borders of the pre- 
vious furrow, and next time ho follows that border, and so he 
proceedrwith his work. When the work is finished, ^hat will a 
section of the field show? It will look like a saw, the hollow 
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parts of which would represent the furrows, which are, of course, 
dug itkto the soil, and the teeth of the saw will show the parts on 
either side of the furrows, which are always left unploughed. 
Thus it is evident that only half of the field is really stirred, 
mind you, not ploughed, because in ploughing you bodily turn up 
the stratum of earth upside down, and then let the bottom layer, 
which is now exposed to the sun, be acted on by the weather. 
Now if we even want to stir tlie land, we efiect this only in half 
of the field, though the operation is done over the whole field. 
The English drag-harrow will do it much better ; it will stir the 
soil thoroughly over the \s'hole field, at the same time collect 
weeds and break clods, and do the job more efiectually than the 
Indian plough does. This will also do away with separate har- 
rowing and collecting weeds. We will assume that the land is 
ploughed after the Indian fashion ; it is then left for a few days, 
when the sun dries up the clods. The Ryot now comes with a 
wooden mallet and breaks the clods. 'J'he weeds are collected in 
a rather ingenious way. The implement used for this is very 
simple, and consists of a wooden or bamboo ladder, about 12 feet 
in length and 18 iiiqhes in breadth, generally pulled by two oxen. 
This collects the weeds, as well as breaks tlie small clods which 
might have escaped the eye of the husbandman. The weeds col- 
lected are burnt and the ash spread. In 98 cases out of 100 it is 
the sole manure applied to the land. When the land is ready the 
seeds are sown and left to Nature’s care. The harvest time comes, 
and the crop is cut with a sickle, a liglit thing, smaller than the 
English sickle, which does the woik slowly. There arc variouiS 
systems followed at harvest time, but as it is needless to pay more 
attention to this point, I will only notice it by sa 5 "ing that the 
Rj’ots help one another in this important operation of their in- 
dustry. The Cl op is carried to the stackyard, and there stacked 
round a tall tree with hardly any branches, which is generally 
planted for the purpose. I do not think the Ryot knows why he 
follows this practice, but this is tbe real reason. The tree acts as 
the centre-piece of his stack, and however compact the sheaves 
m.iy be laid, there is always a certain portion of the space round 
the tree unoccupied by anything, and consequently this allows a 
current of air to pass through tbe stack, and prevents its over- 
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heating and fermentingv When the weather > ia favourable the 
eheavcs are taken out from *the stack and laid on a firm circular 
piece of ground^ and trodden hy four or five bullocks in a line, tied 
horn to hpm.. There is always a great loss in this operation, as 
howev^ firm thp ground may be, a cousidciable quantity of the 
com sticks into the ground, which would not pay to dig out; 
besides, when the animals get the chance, they do justice to their 
appetite. The winnowing process is a very old one indeed, and 
for this the Kyot must wait for a favourable wind ; but if there 
is a shower of rain or a gust of strong wind in the meantime he 
must,bear*thc consequence. The corn is heaped uj) after thrashing. 
A framework, generally made of bamboo, and after the fashion of 
a sieve, about 2 feet by 18 inches, is the next article resorted to. 
This is filled with a quantity of the corn, held up towards the 
wind, and then let the grains drop down gradually. Tho plump, 
heavy corn drops immediately near the operator, while the light 
husks, <kc., are blown away from him. We will suppose that the 
winnowing is done thoroughly^ud under favourable circumstances, 
the com stored up and taken/;o the market whenever convenient, 
and there sold. Here we will stop from following the produce of 
the farm, as the moment it is sold in the market the farmer has 
no more interest in it. Wo cannot say anytliing witli accuracy as 
to Lis profit ; this is really a difiicult thing in India. The value, 
of course, depends on the market i»iice ; and, besides, India is a 
bad place for statistics, and especially to deal with the Ryot for 
the statistics of his farm, w,'hy, you might just as well ask a baby 
to give an account of the quantity of milk he had when he was 
three weeks old and when he was seven weeks old respectively. 

We have followed the crop from the time it was sown to that 
w'heu it was sold, and 'now it remains i'or me to notice some of 
the crops the Ryot grows. In this he follows no regular course,, 
and ho grows year after year the crop which his land yields best. 
Has any Indian Ryot or his landlord asked liimself what will be 
the rGBult of the continuous growth of the same crop. year after 
yea^l Neither of them^know it, nor do they care to know it,, 
though it is tho most important thing in farming. Rut I pity the 
descendants, who will inevitably sorely feel the iguoiatice of their 
forefathers, 
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Under the present exhausting system of corn-cropping the 
land is sadly and slowly being deprived of the elements of pknt- 
food, and if this system be not at once checked and some new 
system introduced which will restore to the soil its exhausted 
fertility, the Indian soil will as a matter of course be unfruitful ; 
and this is not only theory, but it is a fact, and there are many 
parts of India where they are feeling it already. Whence 
arises this poverty of the soil ? Surely from its having been 
exhausted. . This exhaustion of the soil is one of the chief sources 
of those Indian famines which are annually looked for in that 
country with dread and awe. The crops grown in India differ in 
diderent places, but for all that they are doing the same work in 
the soil : some arc taking away from the soil something, and 
others taking away other things. This exhaustiveness of the 
Indian system of husbandry has be/cn even showm experimentally. 
In Madras, places where they u^d to grow fine tobacco some 
years ago are quite barren now, an<l will not produce the crop. 
And here I will mention one thing. Tobacco is one of the most 
exhausting crops, and carbonate of potash is one of its chief 
elements of food ; consequently when tobacco is grown year after 
year iu the same land, of course the laud will lose this important 
element. Some of the Madras tobacco soils have been analysed 
and found to bo in want of carbonate of potash, and consequently 
they do not grow any tobacco now. These experiments were 
made by the Madras Government, and they have discovered the 
mbtake of the Ryot. In the North-West provinces wheat-land, 
which during Akbar’s time yielded l,1401bs. to the acre, now only 
gives 8l01bs., and that very land would be made to produce 
l,8001bs. in some of the eastern counties of England. But still, 
how few of the landlords are aware of the fact, still less are their 
tenants ! 

To notice some of the chief crops grown in India wc will 
divide India for convenience, as follows: — (1) The Brahmaputra 
and lower Gangetic basins, (2) the upper Gangetic and Indus 
basins and Central India, and (3) Southern India, which will 
comprise the Eastern and Western Ghauts, Mysore and Hydera- 
bad, &c. 

In the first division, where the Gauges and Brahmaputra flow 

D 2 
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iato the Bay of £ex^a\|.riGe is the principal crop# Tha Ryot 
mainly depends oii it to pay his rent and to provide his family 
with food ; indeed, the rice grown in Barissal and the delta of the 
Ganges hae a, world-wide fame, and much of it finds its way into 
the English market under the name of Patna rice, though Patna 
grows but little rice. But it matters very little to the Bengalee 
cnltivator what the English people like to call his produce, aa 
long as they consume it. The potato is another thing which 
forms the staple of the Bengalee Ryot. Tobacco is, largely 
grown in Northern Bengal, while Cayenne pepper forms one 
of the chief industries of Eastern Bengal. Maize, melons, and 
sundry other things are also grown. Patna is the chief place £or 
opium. 

In the second division wheat forms the chief crop for cultiva- 
tion. Barley is also grown in some places. Maize is largely 
grown all over this division, and in rainy weather it supplies a 
great want of the Ryot. A good deal of it is used roasted when 
green. Water melons and other melons are also gi:own here, and 
in the Punjab and higher up ^ho country the apple, tlie grape, 
and otheiv articles of luxury are grown. It is^froiu these placea 
that the Bengalee is supplied with his apples, cinnamon, grapes, 
and the various spices. 

lu the third and last division wdieat again forms the sta])le 
food of the peojde. Here tobacco is grown somewhat extensively, 
and the tobacco from IVichi nopoly and its district is made into 
the Trichinopoly cheroots, well known among the Anglo-Indian 
smokers. Here in some pieces cofTee plantations are to be seen, 
but this again is taken up by the English cultivators only. 
Various experiments have been tried by the Madras Govemmeni 
on the growth of exotic tobacco, but they have as yet not been 
successful. But the Madras Government lias done one thing ; it 
has established a Model Farm at Saidapet, and lately an Agricul- 
tural School was opened in connection with it. 

Besides the crops noticed above, there are some others which 
arOv grown pretty nearly all over India, such as millet,. the various 
varieties of. peas, beans, onions, and sundry others. 

We have now noticed briefly the present state of Indian 
agriculture. We have seen how the Ryot holds his land, hovr 
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be oultivatea it, and, last of all, what he grows in it ; and 
I have also touched on the future of the present system of hus- 
bandry. Now I will make a few suggestions as to how we 
might remedy the impending ruin of our conntiy. These 
can only be carried out by the Indians themselves. They are as 
follows 

L. The establishment of Agricultural Societies for the general 
improvement of agriculture and the agriculturists. These institu- 
tions must be in various districts, because of the variations in 
climate, soil and produce. We at least ought to have four principal 
societies, and they must co-operate with due another. And these 
societies ought to start with (a) breeding of stock, for improving 
the native breeds, {h) trials and introduction of seeds and improved 
implements, (e) encouraging agricultural educatiou for which prizes 
should be offered, ((/) introduction of local rotation of crops, as 
this want is of utmost iuiportauce at present in Indian agriculture, 
(e) holding of annual shows fur agricultural produce with gifts of 
implements and prizes. There ought to be local Agricultural 
Societies established, which can only be done by the Landlords 
themselves and not by the Government. 

2, The Indian Government ought to help the Societies, by 
(r/). providing theni with seeds from other countries, (i) giving full 
consideration to any suggestion which the Societies may make as 
to land-tax, or any other thing concerning the llyot, (c) re-estab- 
lishment of the Agricultural Department apart from the present 
combined Department of Agriculture, Eevenue and Commercer 
The Indians should rejoice to hear that the Famine Commissioners 
strongly urge this, (f/) Extensive irrigation-works and less irriga- 
tion rate on forage crops, which will enable the cultivator to keep 
a certain number of stock and consequently to procure manure 
for his land, (c) elements of agricultural educatiou given in the 
village schools. 

3. Landlords ought to take a more lively interest in their land, 
and ought to spend some more mouc}^ in its improvement than 
they have hitherto done. They oughj to introduce new imple- 
ments, seeds and improved breeds of stock. 

'4. Forest conservancy more widely followed, by which the 
moisture in the land will be reserved, and we shall not suffer 
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SO frequently and dreadfully from those famines, which erery year 
devastate districts after districts. This (forest conservancy) will 
also yield fuel from the underwood and prevent the dung from 
being employed for fuel. The importance of dung as manure can- 
• not be too highly recognised. It contains everything that the 
plant requires. 

There might be many more suggestions made in connection 
with the improvement of Indian agriculture, but I believe the four 
that I have mentioned ai*e the most important ones. 

Baja Jaggut Shingh of Bijnour has established an Agricultural 
Institute, which he has endowed with a building and a large sum 
of money in Oovemment Securities. He has done a noble work 
in not only setting example of this kind in India, but in investing 
his money for the welfare of the Ryot. Who* can say what wonders 
the Bijnour Agricultural Institute might do in time! Why do 
not the other native Princes follow the noble example set by this 
Bajal 

The Madras Government has been trying several experiments 
for the last 10 or 12 years at its experimental farm at Saidapet, 
and is doing some very important work, little appreciated by 
the Ryot, because of his inability to do so. Let us hope that the 
other Governments will follow the example of thb Madras Gbvern- 
ment. 

I will close this article with a few words of Mr. Hunter's, in 
his “ England’s work in India,” where he says, “ English writers 
who tell our Indian fellow-subjects to look to the Government for 
erety improvement in their lot, are doing a great dis-service to 
the Indian races. The permanent remedies for the poverty of 
India rest with the people themselves.” I quite agree with what 
Mr. Hunter saya If we want to remedy our poverty we must 
ttj to do so ourselves and not leave it to others. The Indian 
Government is willing to help us, but we must let it see in what 
way it can help us, and consequently we ourselves must first begin 
tiho improvement of our Agriculture. 

Gojendra Narayav, Jr. (of Kuch Behar). 
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^'Tlie miud of man is as a country which, was once open to squatters 
who have bred and multiplied and become masters. But there happeneth 
a time when new and hungry comers dispute the land ; there is then a 
trial of strength, and the stronger wins. Nevertheless the ground having 
been prepared by the first squatters, the crops— though chiefly depending 
on the nature of the soil, which may be light sand, mixed loam, or heavy 
clay — will yet be sequent somewhat on the primal labour and saving.” — 
Geouge Eliot. 


I have commenced with this quotation from a well-known 
writer of the present day, as it ax)tly, and by means of a 
simple metaphor explains the origin oi the various phases of 
the intellect of this country developed under the influence of 
Western education and AVestern thought. 

.The assertion tliat “tlie mind of a child is like a sheet of 
blank paper,'’ is only particdly true. Whatever be the laws 
governing the hercditaiy transmission of genius, of physical 
and moral qualities, we must all admit, that as none of us in 
mature age is exactly like any other in every respect, so are 
we born with certain qualities in embryo, each one unlike 
every other. If a person wrote the same thing on two 
Afferent blank sheets of paper he would produce extremely 
similar impressions, but let him try to instil the same idea 
into the minds of two little ones, and the i^esults will be 
dissimilar in several respects. The reason is not far to seek. 
The mind in childhood is like “ an open country,” but that 
country has its natural cliaracteristics*whicli act upon the seed 
sown therein, imparting a certain taste, colour or flavour to 
the fruit. 
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" The first squatters who breed and multiply and become 
masters” of the land, are the education, the training, and the 
experiences of childhood and of earlier years. . All that the 
infant mind sees and is taught, the deceptions that it is sub- 
jected to, the impressions that it receives as it is taken care 
of by the mother, the nurse or the guardian, the habits that 
it is allowed to form, the effect that is produced upon it by 
the environments at home, the ideas that it imbibes from its 
associates at school and the company it keeps, these and 
many other sources from which the budding mind derives its 
early knowledge form a powerful factor in giving to the infant 
mind a certain tone which in after years proves beneficial* or 
otherwise according to its qua^it3^ Unless a vigilant parent 
or guardian, possessing tact and strong common sense, try to 
correct by using a normal method the evil which becomes 
fireely integrated with the good in the formation of this 
knowledge, the crooked ways that are unconsciously allowed 
to take root become in future life difficult to eradicate. 

The great importance of the right education of infants 
both at home and at school has not been fully appreciated by 
the natives of this country, who are goneiully given to saying 
that the boy will improve pf himself as he grows old. And 
yet the subject of infant education cannot be too carefully 
watched. It presupposes not only good schools conducted 
with peculiar tact and careful and kind management, but also 
the unremitting watchfulness and conciliatory supervision of 
intelligent, if not educated parents. Notwithstanding the 
great drawbacks which are^slowly being overcome, it is re- 
maikable how soon the native youth to a certain extent makes 
up for the disadvantages, by his comparatively rapid progress 
in a difficult foreign tongue. liCaving this first stage, and 
passing on to the years when intelligent consciousness and a 
sense of personal responsibility dawns upon the mind of the 
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youth, and he commences his higher education, we find 
Western thoughts and knowledge like “new comers dispute 
the land,” and gain the victory by storming the fortress of 
superstition and ignorance, and opening up a brilliant avenue 
where it is profitable and pleasing to wander without dread 
of fatigue. 

When we come te consider “the educated native,” we 
must bear in mind that lie is the outcome of these processes, 
and according to the quality of the natural born product, the 
early training and association, and the subsequent higher 
education, the ultimate result shows itself. There is a simi- 
larity and at the same time a dissimilarity among the members 
of this educated class. The similarity consists in this, that 
those who have gone through a certain course of studies and 
hold certificates, therefore possess, and are held to possess, an 
acquaintance with certain branches of knowledge, which 
necessarily produces in them a more liberal way of thinking, 
raises generally the tone of their morality, and makes them 
capable of performing many things better than they would 
otherwise have been able to do. Here the similarity ends. 
The educated class consists of persons drawn from the nume- 
rous sections, castes and ])coples of tliis vast country, and 
differences among the members are consequently many. ^All 
have not the same advantage of early training and education, 
natural gifts also differ, and it is a mistake to speak of them 
as a class with qualities and capabilities almost equal among 
the members. 

In the infancy of our Indian Universities the graduates 
who just came out were treated with a deal of respect, but 
now that the slumber of the nation has been somewliat 
dispelled, and education is spreading in various directions 
with unprecedented vigour, the graduate is in certain quarters 
^bout the best abused person in existence. In the e^es of 
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several who ought to know betteiy a person that goes through 
a Univer^ty course is a sort of a moral delinquent He is 
supposed by them to become unfit for work because of bis 
higher education. Such an attitude is likely to cause harm, 
but fortunately amongst those who guide the helm of affairs 
and fill high positions there are men of wise sympathies and 
liberal views, who correctly gauge the state of things and 
know how to mete out justice to those to whom it is due. 

It might be said that there is beginning to be and will 
soon be a glut in the intellectual market, since in this country 
arts and industries remain undeveloped, and openings for 
employment in service must always be proportionately very 
limited. But education on that account does not lose any of 
its real value, for that cannot be measured by the emoluments 
or material wealth it might bring to the owner. As the 
Persian poet says, “ If the augmentation of wealth depended 
upon learning, none would be so distressed as the ignorant.” 
Success in life cannot be hoped for merely by the acquisition 
of learning, since it depends as well on several other qualities 
both physical, intellectual and moral, and also upon circum- • 
stances over which man lias little control. 

Nature works by means of her laws, which do not act by 
leaps or long strides but by proper gradations, and in our 
worldly affairs the method wdiich is most in accordance with 
those laws is always the most successful. As an example, 
we might take the English constitution, which as it W'as built 
up step by step has become the most enduring of its kind 
and a model for other states. But the sudden establish- 
ment of the First Kepublic in France proved a failure, for 
liat country, ground down for centuries by the despotic power 
of her Monarchy, at once found herself free after the dread 
ordeal of her Bevolution, and as it had not been qualified by 
successive stages of training to be equal to the occasion, the 
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mmatural child had a short and stormy existence. In India 
also there has been a sort of a Revolution by tlie Idessed 
advent and quick progress of Western thought and education ; 
but as other things have not gone hand in hand nor kept pace 
with it, there appears to be a comparatively abnormal »develop^ 
ment of that education. While physical training, systematic 
moral teaching, and, above all, technical education lag behind, 
mere intellectual education has outstripped them all. Had 
this last however, gone hand in hand with the former the 
result would undoubtedly have been far more satisfactory* 
With the old arts and industries becoming extinct, and with 
not much expectation of their being resuscitated soon on a 
better scale ; with agriculture carried on in a rudimentary 
way over impoverished soil, and competition becoming more 
brisk day by day, there is at present not a very cheerful pros- 
pect for the educated native. It might be said that just now 
India is in a transition state, and unless she settle down by 
degrees to a condition of normal progress in every direction, 
a great deal will have to be suffered by many of her children. 

. The wheel of progress, turning as it does here and there, will 
rouse up and crush down at the same time. Wc see that 
even in the A'egetable kingdom there is a struggle for exis- 
tence, and the law of the "survival of the" fittest ” ultimately 
prevails everywhere. This law points out, that to be success- 
ful in the struggle something more than intellectual develop- 
ment is wanted. Gloomy as the future prospects of educated 
natives might be, they are not so gloomy as one would 
imagine them to be at the first smarting of disappointment. 
"Necessity is the mother of invention,” and though you 
might be floored once or twice you rise up with renewed hope 
each time, and if perseverance fail not success in most cases 
is ultimately secured. 

Already the tide has begun to turn. The recipients of 
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•edtication now know that eduoation must first be taken 
for its own sake; and that it cannot always be depended 
upon to secure a respectable livelihood. Education has 
hitherto mostly occupied itself with unproductive labour, 
“but its -attention has now been drawn towards productive 
labour as well. The reviving and establishing of productive 
•arts and industries is, however, not an easy task, and persons 
working in that direction single handed cannot be expected 
to accomplish much. The first difficulty, that of acquiring a 
■knowledge of new arts and manufactures, could with a certain 
amount of trouble and expense be overcome, but in the 
practical application, or rather, adaptation of that knowledge 
to the circumstances of this country lies the great stumbling 
block. Wholesale importation of new methods and arts does 
not succeed, while an intelligent adaptation of them certainly 
would. Some time ago we used to hear a great deal about 
the Perozeshah Pottery Works near Ilombay, but of late there 
has been silence, the fact being that there is a difficulty of 
adopting the new art to the materials that are found here. 
So also with respect to the graduates from the Sydapet farm.* 
Nearly all have taken employment as teachers in agricultural 
schools, but they w^ould have done far better had some of 
them taken to farming and shown how the improved method 
that they have been taught could produce better results. 
Failures in the introduction of new arts or industries and new 
methods are inevitable, and in the commencentent will be 
fipequent. No wonder, then, that service is so eagerly sought 
for. There is no such risk in service, and intellectual work 
is also better paid. A veiy small per centage can however 
secure service, and the majority will soon have to open up 
new paths for themselves. This very glut in the intellectual 
market will call forth the energy necessary to graft and grow 
profiteble industries and arts, which otherwise neither take 
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toot nor thrive, as the wild antelope brought to bay puts forth 
all its might and often forces out a means of safe escape. So 
will the intelligent educated youth of this country be in time 
forced to steer clear of the block in his way by trying new 
and profitable paths. 

The disproportionate increase of educated youths is often 
attributed to cheap education, but on that point the following 
xetnarks of Professor Wordsworth are worth quoting : — " It is 
often said by ignorant or prejudiced persons that the State in 
India gives a nearly gratuitous education to pauper boys, 
who are thus raised to positions in life for which they are 
wholly unfitted. The fact is that high education is much 
more nearly gratuitous in England, owing to the liberality of 
royal and episcopal benefactors in ancient times than it is in 
India, and the cost of such education as our young men 
receive in Indian colleges is higher than the cost of a similar, 
though probably much superior, education in France and 
German}^' at the present time.” This authoritative opinion 
from a high educational officer proves that those who receive 
‘higher education pay as high a j)ricc as is exacted for it by 
the civilized countries of Europe, and consequently to speak 
of' gratuitous education is a mistake, and the cause of the 
difficulty must be sought for elsewhere. Taking into con- 
sideration the whole of tlie population, the number of students 
that matriculate every year, or lake their degrees, is extremely 
small, and yet that small number seems too large to be pro- 
vided for by the country. The reason of this anomaly lies 
to a certain extent in the fact that India being chiefly an 
agricultural country with a poor population spread over the 
greater part of it, there are no opepings for the educated 
excejpt in large towns and cities, the number of which is 
limited. Were, then, small centres of thriving populations 
spread all over this Indian continent the difficulty would not 
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felt as now. Touching on this point, it ihust he mentioned 
that the attention of the educated ought to be directed 
towards agriculture in some degree. There are several among 
them who could take to agriculture, and very probably make 
a more mdependent and respectable living than being at the 
desk. Several out of the educated class again, who have got 
settled occupations, would most likely benefit themselves as 
well as those around by investing a moderate amount of their 
capital in agriculture, which they could try and improve by 
their superior intelligence, aided by the advice and information 
that they command ; and here it will be said that it is easy to 
preach but difficult to put a doctrine into practice. It must 
however be remembered that some amount of preaching and 
discussion is always necessary. There are very few organiza- 
tions, clubs, societies, or meetings among the educated class 
during or after their college career for the interchange of 
mutufl thought, and those that have the opportunity have not 
thought of doing so to any ai)preciable extent. 

Turning from this part of the subject we come to tJie 
views of a few ardent educationists, who, over-anxious about, 
the rapid progress of education, lament that the superstition, 
the ignorance and extreme conservati.sm of the Indian people 
form great drawbacks. To a certain extent this is true, but 
speaking of the conservatism of the Indians it is well worth 
knowing whether that conservatism has not in a manner been 
useful in checking the Anglicising process. It is not difficult 
to imitate, but true knowledge scarcely consists in calling 
forth the imitative faculty. Originality, whether in thought, 
manners, fashion, the products of art, is far more desirable 
than servile copying, and in this respect tlie tardiness of the 
Indians is somewhat of a gain when Western prpgresi^ of 
a superior type is as it were sweeping away everything.of old* 
Though this progress comes to us from civilwd Europe, a 
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selection must be made that we might keep up what is good 
and reject the dross. 

Like the French vines giafted by Mons. Ennens on 
terraces on the hills of beautiful Cashmere, where they 
promise to thrive and even outstrip their native growth, 
English education and English thought planted on Indian 
soil has borne fruit, and bids fair to yield a most luxuriant 
harvest under projjer management, careful ' tending and 
moderate pruning. The Indian has not much physique to 
spare, and the enormous strain to which continuous brain 
work subjects the youthful frame is certainly detrimental to 
vigorous health in mature years. A part of this strain could 
be avoided by a judicious early education, such as European 
children have the benefit of at their homes and infant schools. 
What these children without effort and unconsciously pick up 
at a tender age has to be learnt with effort by the native 
youth. lUit this ai)art, the method svith which they study 
without regard to proper physical exercise requires careful 
supervision. The idea of passing examinations is so para- 
mount, and the anxiety thereof is so great, that by a large 
number of them no sacrifice is considered too heavy for the 
time being. 

Sometliing like systematic moral training again can only 
be given by the parents at home, both by example and by 
precept, as for various good reasons the State has to keep 
aloof from imparting religious and moral education.* In the 
improvement of manners and the acquisition of gentlemanly 
^jualities the professors and teachers however could do a great 
deal if they cared to associate freely with their pupils. In 
this respect some of#the Madras professors could well read a 
lesson to their brothers of the Western rresidenc)^ 

* We would suggest to the writer that moral teaching is not necessarily 
excluded from Governiucut institutions. — Kd. 
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The educated natives as a doss have often been charac- 
terized as discontented subjects, but it does not really appear 
that the knowledge that they acquire engenders discontent in 
ilieir minds, except it be in the case of a few who, through 
various causes, are unable to secure suitable work or employ- 
ment. Such a discontent however is not a dissatisfaction 
against their Government, but ratlier a disappointment at 
their own peculiar lot, a disappointment which men in every 
grade and under every Government feel when their honest 
efforts to obtain a competency prove futile. If in soma 
instances the natives os a body l>ave asked for certain political 
rights, it is scarcely fair to assume that the educated class on 
that account make discontented subjects, the fact being that 
among the nath’es it is the educated who are best able to 
appreciate the blessings of a powerful and benign Govern- 
ment, and who iu times of difficulty would be the means of 
checking, to a certain extent, the fanaticism of the ignorant 
classes who could easily Ije le<I astray by ile^igning men. 

It has been by this time acknowledged on all liands that 
higher education has been the means of raising generally the 
tone of the morality of the natives, and that no doubt is a 
great accj[uisition. During the period in which they prosecute 
their studies, the comparative isolation from Avorldly cai’es, 
the association with tlieir teachers and professors, and the 
communion with the thoughts of the master minds whose 
works they study, awaken their higher nature, increase their 
self-respect, give breadth to their thoughts, and .make them 
live in a purer atmospliere. A youth fresh, from college may 
pei'haps now and then show sclf-conceit, but a little self- 
laudation could be pardoned to novices wlio very soon come, 
to understand the stern realities of life. On tlie whole, the 
educated class will be found, if looked at with an unpreju- 
diced mind, to behave respectfully towards their superiors, 
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and to perform their work more intelligently and with a 
more proper sense of duty than others who are ready to 
show extreme servility.- 

The education of the masses, it is said, is to a certain 
extent neglected to keep up higher education, and although 
it is true that there sliould he greater facilities for the masses 
to acquire elementary education, the want in that direction 
cannot be made a pietext for curtailing the institutions for 
imparting higher education. Extend elementary education 
by all means, but do not do so at the expense of the other, 
whose benefits, though the} might be enjoyed compamtively 
by the few, are of lasting duration, and the progress of which 
is necessary for creating an intellectual aristocracy who will 
in time be the natural leaders of the land. Higher education 
iu spile of the number of teaclier.s that could now easily be 
Imd is getting dearer every day, and the time Las not yet 
come to leave the public to strive by themselves for giving 
higher education to native youths williout State help. 

IJIio difficulties that have been felt by this generation of 
natives in ac(|uiring higher education will to a certain extent 
be lessened in the case of the next generation, as a great 
many tilings will be acquired by them without effort iu their 
home education ; but the competition that they will Lave to 
face in manhood will he all the moie keen, and what to do 
with the educated youths, how best to utilize their knowledge 
in profitable work, will long remain a vexed question. It is 
highly necessary that societies of siiiceie-minded memhei’S 
sliould he constituted at various places to discuss among other 
things this question in all its bearings, and try to give impetus 
to such arts, industries and manufactures as would success- 
fully be introduced into this country. * Co-opeiratiou effects a 
great deal and without aiming at too much, even a moderate 
beginning made in that direction, firstly to collect all the 
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available infomatic»i on certain selected matters, could ef 
itself show the way to the next step that would be advisable 
to take. If Japan has been roused to import into its country 
a practical knowledge of European and American arts, why 
not India? If our well-to-do natives even lost a little of 
their capital in the commencement in their effort to acclima- 
tise certain arts and industries, it would be a gain in the long 
run. But such an undertaking cannot be left to individual 
gmitlenien ; it can more successfull 3 »^ be accomplislied by man- 
ageable unions. 

The craving for education has now become wide-spread, 
and as the range of mental vision increases, if there be not 
an adequate field for the exercise of talent in various directions 
an undesirable state of things would arise, to avoid which 
technical education and agricultural improvement would be a 
remedy to a great extent, and in this direction the educated 
can considerably help themselves by keeping in mind the 
remarks of the Oxford professor to a college student who, 
having passed his final examination, went to take leave of 
the professor and said that he was going away, as he had 
finished his education, “Why, young man,*' said he, “how 
can you have finished your education, when I am just com- 
mencing mine ? ” When we leave college we are only on the 
finst round of the ladder, and every one of us must thereafter 
cany on our studies with some sort of system in some one 
direction so as to be useful to ourselves and others. In our 
studies there must always be a certain aim, for 

“ If not to some peculiar end assigned, 

Study is the specious trifling of the mind,*’ 

- Many therefore could direct their B|adie8 in after life 
torraxds finding' out some means of providing for tins real 
vnoitB of the country. • 

In aill that has above been said there is nothing new, and 
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the same thoughts have at various times been given out in a 
much better way by other and abler men, but if the saying 
of old things could lead to some sort of profitable discussion 
in the matter, I shall not have taken up the time of the 
readers of this Journal in vain. 

PFSTANJr DOJiAUJl Khandalewala, L.C.E. 

P.S. — We have seen established in the State of Baroda a 
liberal educational policy, which in time promises to grow 
in well developed proportion, and in the matter of technical 
education as well perhaps this State will set an example by 
giving instructions in and impetus to those arts which' are 
most suited to this province. 

ADA^ICE OF A NATIVE LADY TO HINDU 
SCHOOL GIRLS. 


fWc are indebted to Jfr. SheriaiJ^e ^tme) wanjee Gimralla for 
bringing to onr 7iotice the follow mg inieresimg address by a native 
lady of Bombay ^ and for translating it.) 

The Bast Goftar^ a weekh’ Gujerati paper published in 
Bombay, gave lately an account of a Hindu party assembled 
by a native raid, or medical practitioner, named Sett Jutta> 
shanker Vithuljoe, just before tlxe marriage of his daughtSr^ 
BaiJaikoro, in order that slie might distribute some prizes to 
her former sdioolfellows. Those girls belonged to the Gujerati 
Hindu Female Schools, which are supported by Sir Munguldass 
Nathoobho}’ and Sett Dwarkadas Vasanjoe, and about 200 were 
present on the occasion, besides many ladies and gentlemen 
interested in the ceremony. The Bast Goffar continues : ** After 
hearing some verses and poems from the girls, Bai J aikore read 
to them a speech, in part written by ^that young lady herself 
and partly written for her at home. At its conclusion the Hon. 
Bao Sahib Yishvanath Naraycii Mundlik, C.S.I., distributed the 
presents to the school girls on behalf of Sett Juttashanker. 
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Hereupon the procoedinge ended to the satisfaction of all. “Wfi 
quote below i^e address read by Bai Jaikore, in doings whi^ 
our only object is to give due encouragement to a clever lady 
who shows so much devotion and warmheartedness towards 
female education. At the same time we canUot refrain from 
giving his meed of praise to Sett Juttashanker for ealUng 
together this gathering.. He is only a middle class but re- 
spectable gentleman, and notwithstanding this he has taken a 
more honorable initiation than the rich, by inviting a gathering, 
the idea of which had never occurred to those who are rolling 
in riches. Mr. Juttashanker has sot a more desirable precedent 
than is done by the system of caste feasts and dinners. If 
other rich Hindus were to follow in his footsteps no little en- 
couragement would be given to the work of female education.’* 
Bai Jaikoro read the following address in Gujorati at the 
meeting : — • ^ 

Sisters, — I am very glad to see you all assembled hero 
to-day, because I have been able to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to express at one and the same time my ideas to you all 
in conversation with you, and to meet all those together with 
whom I had studied in the Feiiialo School, and other sisters 
who following our examples have taken the praiseworthy course 
of learning the sciences. Dear sisters, though I have ceased 
attending school since several years past, yet I have continued 
my connection with the school as one of its ex-students to this 
day. I must now sever that connection, as the happy time of 
taking on my head the burden of family and domestic life in 
conformity with social and worldly principles, and putting the 
knowledge I have gained in this school to the tost of experi- 
ence, is close at hand. Before doing so, therefore, 1 felt some 
slight temptation to assemble you all, gentle sisters, together, 
and exchange visits and to give 3'ou what encouragement it may 
be possible for me. I suggested this idea to my worthy parents. 
It was accepted with pleasure by them, and at their instance by 
their relatives, who ai*e the true benefactors^of female education, 
and it is they who have invited you all here. Therefore, sisters, 
what prizes or presents it becomes me to offer you will bo given 
away “by my well wishers and superiors, and my father’s most 
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beloved friend, the Honorable Bao Sahib Yishvanath Narayeu 
Mundltki O.S.L, and I take leave to say a few words which T 
wish to say for myself. 

jesters (or friends), the mutual connections or friend- 
ships formed in school are lasting. My heart is drawn towards 
you, and so is yours towards me, which I can very well make 
out £rom the appearance you present at this time. Good 
sisters, attend school as long as you can and learn whatever 
you possibly can. There is no end or limit to the held of 
learning or science. Besides this, w^e have in consequence 
of our awkward customs to leave off school-going at a very 
early age. There aro no such books as one could wish or 
desire to have for private reading, and other means are almost 
none. Our country will not be prosperous without ourselves. 
It therefore bohts us to labour so as to be of assistance to and 
useful for the purposes of him whoso secretary wo are to be, by 
doing what we can to leani or study. To be able to read and 
write only does not mean a perfect education. We should gain 
some knowledge of our religion. Our studies are at present in 
its infancy. Our superiors have to a great degree fallen back- 
wards in this respect. We have therefore to prepare ourselves 
by our own exertions, and having done so ’to show what ad- 
vantages have been derived by us and our superiors by reason 
of education, and it depends on us to tempt them to give better 
or higher education to posterity and the nations yet unborn. 
Good friends, cheer up. Don’t think even a moment of your 
precious time to be useless. Boys can leain to a great age, but 
for us girls there is a certain fixed period of time, during which 
we have to take what education we can. Pray therefore leave 
off playing and amusements and delight yourselves in learning. 
I shall ho proud as you progress in your studies, because by 
doing so you will be of material assistance in the beneficent 
work of doing good to the female sex. Parents will indulge us, 
but as we grow up that indulgence will make us very disagree- 
able. Believe in what I say by way of advice, and learn ; be 
virtuous, and if you cannot learn more, try and learn this much 
at all events, that you should always be of a gentle disposition. 
Bhun idleness and be industrious, take to habits of cleaulinees, 
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do not quarrel, but be of good cheer and oont^ntmeiii^ DoBOt^ 
▼iolate the lawful commands or authority of your supetim^o^ 
betters. Pocket or tolerate what anybody tells you, but.dcm^t 
retort* Bs in^ the habit of remaining more at your husband’s 
tlmn ut your parents’ house. Eespect your father and mother^ 
in-law just as you would your own parents. Consider year 
husband’s brother and sister as your own. Don’t get wild at 
thejf wrathful conduct. If they fight and quarrel, don’t you do^ 
the same and break the peaco of the family. Don’t take it all 
at heart and keep yourself aloof from or indifferent to others^ 
You should respect your husband’s brother or sister-in-law and 
consider them as your superiors or betters. You should always 
and for ever senre and worship your lord, knowing him to be 
your preceptor, your guardian angel or protector. You should 
give him good advice and assistance in all his affairs. You 
should behave virtuously and try to increase the fame of your 
parents, who have maintained and brought you up. You should 
behave in such a way as to have them spoken of as having won 
the applause of the world — tli/s only is the return for their 
mighty obligations which we on ouv jtart can make them. 
Sisters, it is now getting late ; I have much to say, but it cannot 
be exhausted here: Therefore my recommendation to you in 
conclusion is that you should read and meditate deeply the book, 
which is I believe out of print but is to be 2 >rinted, called 
AmoMoya^Bhayood^iya^ and you should not forget the duties of a 
lady therein pointed out and the advice there given. It was 
my < great desire to have that book presented to you on my 
behalf, but having run short of all copies we have been obliged 
to have some more printed, which cannot for the present be 
done. But as soon as some of the oojdcs thereof are printed I 
w'ill make sure to send some of them for your school. For tho 
present 1 am going to have a book called MookUi presented to 
you, with the ideas expressed wherein I quite agree^ and 1 have 
to recommend you on my part to read works like Bodh Fachaup 
^^4ee, Bodh Katha, Bal Miira, Shalopiyoyi Nitee Granih^ Nitee 
Vachin,^ Saf^sar Sookh^ iJidput Kavya^ Jayakomari Vijaya Nattihp, 
LalUadutkh Barohaky the play of Jlarhchmidrat the play of IfdU 
Bmiyitneef the essay on calamities or worldly sufferinge-^&i^e^er 
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Natak^ ibd works on Kavya D^han^ the rersion of 
ISHB &c., &c. I sfanU call on jou occasionally when 1 

^ean do so, and 1 shall feel anxious to know how and to what 
Oxtinat you hate progressed in your studies ; pray therefore do 
me the favor to let me know about them, and if you can do so 
you also should get your parents to call together gatherings of 
this nature, whereby we may be better able to attain the end in 
view, and may Gk)d help you in fulfilling the desired objects of 
your mind. Having offered this little prayer for you, the 
blessing I am about to offer you is that you may all be worthy 
-of the position of virtuous ladies after having listened to this 
ehort prayer of mine, having well understood it and acted upon 
it. May this supplication bear fruits 


THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE IN INDIA. 
RepLy to Mr. U. K. Dutt. 


1 was pleased to find in the January number of this Journal 
■soiue suggestions on the cultivation of science in India by Mr. 
U. K. Dutt. Ah subjects like this are of the greatest importance 
4o our country, discussions on them c;innot but be interesting both 
to the people of India and also to its well-wishers. Discussion 
generally leads to clear ideas ; and, inasmuch as increased know- 
ledge means increased responsibility, those of my countrymen, who 
'by passing their days usefully in one of the centres of Western 
• enlightenment are constantly enlarging the sphere of their duties, 
can do no better than, by discussing, to arrive at some definite 
ideas on this subject, as the enlistment of their active energies in 
it would soon fall within that ever-spreading sphere of duties. 

That the progress of civilisation involves progress of science^ 
'and that the pursuit of science and its application to art should be 
-more general in India, are observations too sensible to meet with 
oiqxM9ttion. Indeed, I entirely agree with Mr. Dutt when he sets 
^fiortfa* the main problem, but I part company with him when he 
-Attempts its solution. His scheme of suggestions is ingenious and 
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plausible ; but^ viewed in its practical bearing, it is not one irbidi 
fails to arrive at the desired end, but one which can hardly be put 
even to the test. In fact it shows a disregard to the existing 
state of things, and in few words implies such thorough changes as 
could only be attempted by the governing body, with less risk if 
it be native, with much risk if it be a foreign one. Perhaps Mr. 
Dutt*s scheme might have a better chance of trial in Japan, as 
appears from Mr. Masijuma’s writing. 

Mr. Dutt sets out with the assumption that the state of 
science-culture in India is not hopeful, because it is only possible 
through the English language. He has grounded his assumption 
on the supposition that several years of our life must be spent in 
acquiring that language, and that very few can afford to *'loae 
nearly half of their life in pursuit of science, which they might 
well employ in seeking for a livelihood.*' Against these arguments 
I would show that English, merely as a language, is not so difficult 
to acquire as he supposes, and that in' India English education, 
instead of being a digression from the ways of livelihood, is almost 
universally pursued as one leading to them. 

Mr. Dutt says after nine years of schooling in English, we 
can neither undersand a fluent English speaker nor converse in it 
very fluently.” To* be able to speak well, and to be spoken * to 
readily, though veiy useful, are not good tests for ascertaining 
one's proficiency in a language. They are mechanical arts, which 
are better learnt by a little practice, and not so well by much 
reading. I have come across some Continental men, well ac- 
quainted with the English science-literature, speaking very imper- 
fect English, and feeling difficulty in following a lecturer. On the 
other hand, many there are who speak fluently, but can scarcely 
read. 

But Mr. Dutt says, further, that we understand comparatively 
little English. In considering this we must not lose sight of the 
fact that nine years in a school are not spent in acquiring the 
language only, but in education generally. We must also look to 
the defective system of schooling which at present exists. One of 
the defects in that system consists in putting boys to learn English 
without giving them an insight into their vernacular. Notbing 
facilitates the acquirement of knowledge so much as associatioii, 
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iuid eomparkK>n. It is obvious that language as knowledge in 
the abstract can in no way be so easily acquired as through one’s 
vernacular. When thus attained it affords a standard for com- 
parison, and thereby gives distinct localities in the recesses of 
memory for the elements of any new language. As an illustra- 
tion of this, 1 would simply mention the fact that, as a general 
rule, the vernacular scholars are the best students in their classes 
in all English schools, and they go more rapidly through the 
school-course ; so that, while it takes other students nine years, it 
does not take them more than five or six years to be ready tor the 
University matriculation. 

Another of the defects in the system of schooling is to be 
found in the arrangement of the classes and subjects. Can any- 
thing be more absurd than this, that a student should be required 
to spend seven years of his school life in learning such subjects as 
geography ? Yet it is a fact. With each advance in class students 
get new books, but no new knowledge. Second Clift succeeds 
First Clift, Stewart follows Anderson. The same thing they read 
in one and all. As in geography, so in many other subjects. It 
would be out of place here to examine in detail the defects of the 
present system of schooling, but I feel certain that a more rational 
organisation may save three or four years of each young man’s 
life from being simply wasted. Now that there is no more any 
restriction as to the miiiiuuim age for matriculation, a system, 
which takes away three or more years of the best period of a 
student’s life, which induces a sluggishness of intellect at the very 
time when it should have its full play, ought to have our serious 
consideration. 

Now with regard to the point that English education is more 
sought for as a means of livelihood, no arguments are needed at 
all. It is a fact recognised by everyone who has some experience 
of India. 

Having considered Mr. Dutt’s arguments against the English 
language being the medium of scieuce-culture, 1 would give stnne 
in favour of it. During the last few years there have been several 
books and articles on science published in the Bengali language. 
1 hare had occasion to read many of them. One circumstance 
whioh I remember to have noticed at the time was that all words 
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U 3 ed in those books, and .not current iu the language, X Jhfd to 
understand through conesponding words or ideas in English* 
Some of them immediately suggested the latter ; others, did not. 
These I had to observe through their formation ; then I had to 
wander through certain vague ideas derived from their radioes till 
one suggested the real corresponding idea in English, and then all 
seemed clear. And uiy impression is that if I had not had some 
knowledge of those subjects through the English, I should have 
contented mydelf with that vague iutennediate state of the under- 
standing which 1 have just mentioned. I have examined purely 
vernacular students vrho read those books, and for whom they are 
intended, and, so far as my ex|ierieuce goes, they have very loose 
ideas about such words and phrase.s, and consequently about the 
subject of which the books treat. I have seen also that the arti- 
cles on popular science, which arc now to be found oftentimes in 
the Bengali periodicals, are read with more interest and more 
accurate thought by thoso who are well read iu English literature 
than by those whose education has been of a purely vernacular 
character. 

From these facts, it ap])ears to me, that so long as our ver- 
nacular is not sufficiently enriched in science, so long as the num- 
ber of words having oscillating ideas about them abound, and so 
long as we have other -reasons for learning the English language, 
not only is a decent knowledge of the sciences by the greatest 
number of people best possible through it, but it must be used as 
a stepping-stone to reach that eminence of ideas whence alone we 
can construct a ladder of our own. 

^ow the vernacular can be so enriched as to do away with 
this necessity is the next point of my contention with Mr. Dutt. 
lie .seems to think if a few persons bo made to go through a 
University course in Europe, and these be appointed teachers and 
lecturers on their return, and encouraged to write in the vernacular, 
the difficulty would be met. That such persons might do much 
towards the advancement of the language cannot be denied, but 
the conditions on which they arc supposed to do so renders the 
project imaginary. Now who is to appoint them as teachers and 
lecturers ? Who are to attend their lectures 7 If by some change 
in the present system of education vernacular Universities were 
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•established, whose honours could secure to their students position 
and prospects in life not inferior to those of the English Universi- 
ties, then alone Mr. Dutt’s .scheme of lectures, researches, maga- 
sines, &c., on an extensive scale, and exclusively in the vernacular, 
might be feasible. In India, where education, English and ver- 
nacular, is almost entirely a state machinery, changes of the above 
nature could only be effected by the Government. But when we 
consider that the Government, by giving education to the people, 
serves its own purpose too, that out of the two millions who are 
receiving education in India the Government will want the ser- 
vices of a million, we do not think it possible for the -Government 
te eucoumge the vernacular so much at the expense of its own 
language. 

On the other hand, if wc suppose those persons appointed as 
lecturers by means of .a private fund, I do not see any chance of 
the lecturers meetiug with an audience so long as attendance on 
their lectures reinain.s in the option of the people, and is not a 
necessary condition for some of their piirj)oses in life. Making the 
lectures at first free of cliargo >vould not alter the case materially. 

In my opinion the )>etter way to proceed for enriching the 
vernacular would be to see if this be a new task or one already 
being worked out ; then, if the latter, to sec what are the circum- 
stances favouring and what discouraging it, and then to see how 
the one could be furthered and the other checked. The following 
observations will have special reference to Bengal, but in principle 
may be npjdied to other provinces as well. I have had ample 
opportunities for watching the progress of the Bengali language 
during four or five years, and my conviction is that, during the 
last ten or twelve years the progress of the language, in all 
branches, is extremely satisfactory. At present, perhaps, there is 
in each main branch of science one book at least Tlie following 
list very nearly represents all the books on science that have been 
published during the last few years : — 

Chemistry ... ... o Medicine 1 

Physics 1 Surgery 1 

Botany o Physiology 1 

Physical Geography ... I , Materia Meilica 3 

JZoology 1 Medical Jurisprudence ... 1 
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These numbers comprise! all the varioas books on the above snb- 
jects which 1 remember to have seen while in India. The number 
may have increased. Nor does the above list contain books on 
Indian Medicine or on the Mathematical sciences. 

' Nearly all the books have sprung out of necessity, and the 
necessity which has brought them in keeps them up. Some of 
them hare already gone through four or five editions. Since the 
introduction of general science into the courses for the Yernaoular 
.nnd the Normal School Examinations, books on theso subjecta 
have been in demand. The medical books hare come out to meet 
the wants 6f the students of the Yemaciilar Medical Schools. 
The books, as they are increasing in number, are becoming, by 
oompetitioD, better and better, so much so that the same, book fn 
its latest edition seems almost a different one. 

‘While then circumstances are so tending to our desired object, 
is it not more reasonable that we should look to see if the institu* 
tions through which the task has been commenced need improve- 
ment \ These institutions, as I said before, are the Normal, the 
Vernacular and the Vernacular Medical Schools. That they are 
not as they should be will appear to every right thinking man. 
It is not possible for me here to dwell upon the details in which 
they require improvement, but I should content myself with men- 
tioning the priucipsil points. 

The Vernacular Schools being more the places of education, 
preliminary to llie English Schools mostly, and to the Normal 
Schools partially, might be left out of consideration here. The 
Normal Schools, as preparing the future teachers from whoui the 
youths in all the primary Schools will receive their first instruc- 
tion, as the only solitary instances of a purely vernacular high 
education, are looked to with interest by all who bestow any 
thought on their country. That the prospect in life for those who 
go through them is so discouraging that only the siftings of the 
Vernacular Schools should come to them ; that these institutions^ 
(already far too few), which under a thorough foreign government 
are peculiarly in want of dts protecting hand, should meet with ita 
praning knife (for I learn from the Educational Beport of 187R 
that their number has been reduced from 31 to 17), t^t the 
Government should not feel inclined to let them have a chance of 
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aageiiiog their power of giving a good sound education, edaeation 
irrespective of language, are things to be pitied. 

H’o better is the condition of the Vernacular Medical Schools. 
I find from the same Educational Report that the number of 
students in them is gradually decreasing. This has been accounted 
for by the supposition that the novelty of the Vernacular Schools 
has, to a certain extent, worn off. But in many instances, which 
1 know of, tbe students discontinued their attendance at the 
school, finding it not a very easy task, for much hard-working is 
necessary in medical study, and considering that with all their 
trouble they would bo n»> better off. Whatever may be tho 
cause, this impending evil may be prevented by two means. 
Firstly, by making the pro3]>ects in life for these students a little 
brighter. It is not the duty of tbe Government to see everyone 
provided for, but to see that he who is, is provided for properly. 
Secondly, if some stringent rules are made against all quackery 
and unlicensed practice, they would not only ensure the continu- 
ance of tho students but would provide them with better chances 
in country-practice by limiting competition. 

1 have said before that a foreign Governmeiit could not, if it 
would, adopt a system of extensive vernacular high education. 
This'is one of the necessary evils of a foreign rule, which can 
only be mitigated but can never be avoided. When therefore a 
Government, whose very existence takes away all incitements and 
rewards from vernacular education, feels unable to satisfy the 
nation with such a natural right, it becomes its imperative duty to 
see that the most it can allow is conceded. For these reasons the 
duty of the British Government towards tho vernacular languages 
of India is groat, and its success or failure in the performance of 
that duty will determine to a great extent the i)rogress of those 
languages. 

We have seen, then, that at tho first stage the vernacular may 
be best enriched in science by encouraging science-reading in the 
vernacular. To work upon the greatest number of people nothing 
could be so effectual as some Government .measures. At the same 
time wo can best co-operate with the Government in encouraging 
this science-reading by introducing into our country institutions 
and establishments of our own to give employment to the readers.. 
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Wjim this first stage will have done Us werk, vlieii^ii sktiicient 
number of readers has been established, when the elenseiitay 
books have come out of themselves, when minds have tNeen decus- 
iomed to the words and ideas, then will arrive the second stage. 
When we get to this point, then our active interference wUl be 
sleoeBsary, then we shall have directly to encourage higher writings, 
and then alone Mr. Dutt’s suggestions may have fair play. But 
in incorporating such a vast structure us the Modern Sciences into 
our language, whose elasticity can only by gradual distention make 
■adequate room within it for that large mass, we must be patient, 
as it musti, of necessity, be a slow process. 

There is however something, which by hindering the progress of 
the first stage, just mentioned, renders the approach of the second 
more distant, which, not remedied, our part of the work in the 
first 'Stage remains uuclone, and which impedes the progress of all 
aoienoe-culture in India, vernacular and English. That is a thing 
which deserves our first consideration. In respect of this, at least, 
we cannot be too impatient, and this is the state of our Industries 
in India. As it needs more than a passing remark, and as I have 
•idready enoroached much on the valuable space of this Journal, I 
leave it here to consider in some other issue. 

M. N. Barer JEA. 

King’s College. 


THE BEGUMS OF BHOrAL. 

By PiiOFKssoi^ E. Bkhatsek. 

(Vontinncil from page 171.^ 

Sekandtr Begum remains loyal during the mutinies^ reoeives the 
Star of India, travels, goes on a pilgrimage to Mekhah, Her 
return and death in Bh6pdL — In 1857, when new cartridges were 
distributed among the Hindu and Muhammadan troops, they all 
believed them to have been prepared with aniroHl fat, to handle 
auy kind of which is unlawful to the former, whilst the latter are 
by their religion prohibited from touching only that of pigs. All 
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howoMr tetmi to have aDfthing to do with the new cartridges, 
and the troops in the cantonments of Myrath (Meernt) near' 
Delhi, who manifested some signs of discontent, having been put 
under restraint by the authorities, revolted, slew their officers, 
burnt their houses, and were so incensed against the English that 
they spared neither their wives nor children. On the 16th 
Ramadan in 1273 (11th May, 1857), these rebellious troopa 
marched to Delhi, the garrison of which had acted in the same’ 
manner. On that occasion Ab-ul-zafar Seraj-ud-din Bahadur, the- 
Emperor, a man ninety years old and drawing from the English a 
pension of one lakh of rupees per mensem, who nominally sat on 
the throne of Delhi, was proclaimed the sovereign of all India. 
This rebellion spread in a few days over the whole of Bengal, the 
army of which cast off its allegiance to the Honourable East India 
Company, killed its officers, robbed the treasuries, plundered the 
Byots and concentrated their forces at Delhi. This period ir 
called the “ Mutiny,” and has been described in detail by European* 
authors. At that time the Maharajah Jyajy Kao Syndhyah and 
Tuk6jy Bao Holkar, although they govern large countries and 
possess great armies, became so much afraid of the mutineers that 
they retired from the contest, and in the cantonment of Mor^r 
near Gwalyar, as well as in the Residency of Indor, the English 
were killed ; whereas Sekander Begum, who had at this critical 
season maintained her authority over the town and army of 
Bhopal, was enabled with perfect ease to supply the British 
Government tv^ith provisions, which she sent us as far as Kalpy 
for the troops, whilst she distributed her own to maintain order in 
various districts up to the frontier of the town of Sagur and of 
Bondylkuud, as her own subjects had remained perfectly loyal to 
the English ; but two Jaghirdars of Anbapany in the E’llaqah of 
Bhiipal, namely Eadl Muhammad KhiiU and AVidii Muhammad 
Khan, rebelled, and their estates w^ero confiscated. The former 
having been driven by the English troops, among whom were some’ 
from Bhopal, into the'fort of Ruhatghar, offered resistance, but was 
at last taken alive and hung ; the lattev vanished as if be had 
never been born. After that the troops of the Contingent raised 
the standard of revolt at 8yh6r, but were kept in check by those 
of Bhoptil, who protected also the camp and district from their 
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depredations^ till the English Siiddrs arrived and oi^ktiared the 
leutineera 

After the mutinies had been quelled Sekander Begum, Who, 
as has just been shown, had remained faithful to the Biitish 
<3overmnent and loyally aided it during that critical period, 
counted on its favour, and being anxious to retain the administra- 
tion of Bhopal in her own grasp, corresponded with several 
Political Agents on that subject so successfully that a letter dated 
the 3l8t December, 1859 arrived from the Govemor-Qeneral, in- 
forming Sekander Begum that Sir Kichmond Shakespear, his 
Agent in jCentral India^ had informed him of her desire, and he 
granted it. As, however, according to former arrangements Sh^h 
Jehan Begum was to have become the sovereign of Bhopdl on 
attaining her majority, Captain Higgins, the Political Agent, con- 
sulted heron the subject, and as she agreed with the wishes of her 
mother, he communicated her wishes to Sir H. Shakespear, who in 
his turn wrote to her that it had been a very wise one, and that 
accordingly Sekander Begum /would during her life remain at the 
head of the administration, tUe more so as tbo British Government 
was, on account of the loyalty so conspicuously manifested by her 
towards it during the critical period of the mutinies, very desirous 
to please her. Then the Viceroy’s Agent in Central India wrote 
to Sekander Begum that although iu 1855, at the wedding of Shdh 
Jehan Begum, Captain Eden had issued a proclamation to the 
people of Bhopdl that sl^ would, after attaining her majority, 
become the head of the Government, and that the safd period had 
arrived on the 20th July of the present year, the Governor- 
General uow conferred the supreme power for life on Sekander 
Begum, because be had taken into consideration and complied with 
the desire of Shah Jehaii Begum herself, who bad declared to 
Captain Higgins that she desired her mother to retain the sovereign 
power. This resoltftion of the Governor-General Sekander Begum 
was requested to publish to all her Sirdars and subjects. The 
above mentioned two Politicals arrived from Syhur and Indor on 
the 1st of May, 18G0, in Bhopal, where they installed Sekander 
Begum as Nawab, and Shdh Jehdn Begum as heir apparent. On 
that occasion the Viceroy sent as presents a string of pearls, 
bracelet^ two shawls, various kinds of expensive cloth, a silver 
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penholder, a European caunpn, a caparisoned horse, an elephant 
vitb a silver howdah and gold-embroidered trappings. 

Having been informed bj the Political Agent of Bh6i)&l that 
the Viceroy would come to Jabalpdr, where the princes of the 
eountry would meet him, and having been invited to do so likewise, 
the three Begums, Qudasyah, Sekander, and Shah Jelj^n with her 
husband, prepared for the journey. They set out with a number 
of their Sirdars, accompanied by a portion of the army, and arrived 
at their destination on the 8th January, 1861, but the Viceroy on 
the loth, when the meeting took place. The Sirdars of Bhop^, 
mounted on elephants and dressed in tlie richest garments, pro- 
ceeded to the tent of the Viceroy, where they were met by his 
Agent for Central India, and by the Chief Secretary, the latter 
taking hold of Sekander Begum's hand to help her down from the 
elephant, whilst the former paid the same attention to Qudasyah 
Begum; similar honours being done' also by other officers to Naw^b 
Mua’z Mubauimad Khan, to Nawab Amrd wr daulah— husband of 
the youngest Begum — and to other Sirdars ; the English soldiers 
presenting arms. On entering the tent, the guests were ushered 
by the C^liief Secretary to their respective chairs on which their 
names w^ere written. I’erfect silence prevailed, and gradually the 
pavilion became full of guests. When the Oovernor General 
entered with four companions, the English guards presented arms, 
and the whole assembly rose. He then took his seat/with the just- 
mentioned four geutlenien on his riglit, and a number of Hindustani 
Sirdars on his left ; a salute of cannon having been fired, he rose 
and delivered a speech, which the Secretary interpreted in Urdu, as 
follows;— “ Nawdb Sekander Begum S^ihcbah ! You are very 
W'elcome in this Darbar, and I have for some time been desirous to 
thank you for the services you have performed to Her Majesty the 
Queen. You are the Sovereign of your State, and have never per- 
sonally come ill contact with the Briti.sh Government, which had 
not long ago been threatened by its foes; and you, being a woman, 
have not only displayed valour and administrative talents worthy 
of brave and shrewd men, but Lave suppressed rebellion in Bhopal, 
and have at the time of the mutiny pre^.erved the lives of English- 
men, among whom was also the Agent, and have, according to the 
best of your ability, aided the British Government. Such services 
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must not remain unrewarded ; accordingly I hereby present you: 
with the Sanadi Conferring upon you the possession of the Per- 
gunnah of Byresyah, which formerly belonged to the principa;lity 
of Dhar, but had been forfeited in the rebellion, and is henceforth 
and for ever to pertain to Bhdp^I, to commemorate your loyalty 
during a season of trial. I have much pleasure to present you this 
Sanad with my own hands, in a public darbar, in which officials of 
Her Majesty the Queen, the chiefs of Jabalpdr, the nobles of Sfigur, 
and the principal members of your own darbar are present.” After 
receiving the Sanad, which is a very brief document, dated 28th 
September^ 1860, the Governor-General again resumed his seat, 
and Sekander Begum rising spoke as follows : — I offer thanks, 
first to God, for having raised me to a station higher than my 
father, and then to Your Excellency for having established me 
absolute sovereign in his place ; T shall be proud to obey you as 
long as r live, and never swerve from loyalty ; I am also sure that 
my children will act in the same manner.” These words having 
been interpreted into English by the Secretary, the Govenior- 
Oeneral presented Sekander Begum with a robe of honour, and 
gave her attar and pan with his own hands. Muiishi Bhow&ni 
Pursh^d, the Vakil of Bhopal, was presented by the English 
Government with a robe of honour, and a pension of rs. 100 per 
mensem for life. After having spoken to a few gentlemen from 
S^igur and Jabalpdr, the Viceroy took his departure, and Sekander 
Begum paid a visit to his lady, who made her sit on the same sofa 
with herself, spoke very affably, and presented her with a book and 
t^o bunches of flowers. The next day, at 1 1 a.m., the Viceroy 
arrived wi^h 13 other gentlemen at the tent of Sekander Begum, 
where 108 jiersons of her relatives and nobles entitled to chairs 
were assembled. My^Lu Filjdar Muhammad Kh^n and Mudar-al- 
Muhiim S^heb came out to meet the A^iceroy, whilst Sekander 
Begum herself went as far as his carriage to see him alight. When 
he entered; the nobles rose, ]}laccd their hands on. their breasts, and 
bent their beads down to salute him. After 21 cannons had been 
fired, as many trays witji presents were brought in, which the 
Begum requested the A^iccroy to accept, assuring him that she 
would never forget the honour she had met with on the previous 
day, which was higher than either she or the State of Bhdp&l 
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had ever etijoyed, and that; she would teach her children likewise 
to deserve it. When the Viceroy departed, 21 guns were again 
fired, atid when the next day his wife came, nearly the same for- 
malities were gone through. Then the return journey began, and 
the whole party again arrived in Bhopfil on the 13th February, 
1861. 

When the Political Agent informed Sekander Begum that the 
Governor General would come to Allahabad for the purpose of 
conferring Knighthood and the decoration of the Star of India 
upon her, upon the Maharajah Syndhyab, the Eajah of Paty^lah, 
and the Nawilh of Hampur, she departed to- that place on the Ist 
of October, 18G1, in the company of her mother Qudasyah Begum 
and her daughter SI Mi Jciiari Begum as well as the husband of 
the latter, the Naw^i? Amra wa duulah, with Myiiu Fnjdar Mu- 
hammad Khan and the Miuhlr-ahiuuhiim Saheb as well as other 
nobles, the whole number of the party together with the infantry 
and cavalry truo])s amounting to >^241 persons. As soon as they 
arrived in Allahabad, the two eld< Begums, namely Sekander and 
(judasyah, went with the Fiijd , Muhammad Khan and the 
Miidar-al-muham to pay a visit to Lord Canning, which he returned 
the next day. The Darbar of inv^estiture was held on the Ist 
November, 1801, when 19 guns were fired to salute Sekander 
Begum, and as many for tho IMaharajah Syndh)^h, whilst the 
Kajah of Patyalah received 17, and the Nawab of Rilmpur only 13. 
Precisely at 1 1 a.m. the Governor-General entered with the Sec- 
retary, an Under-Secretai y, as well as other officials : and 21 gun^ 
■were fired. Then the Chief Secretary read out the Statutes of tjie 
Star of India, whereon tlio above-mentioned four native sovereigns 
were by the Commaiidor-in-Chief led to the throne, the first of 
them being the Maharaj.ih of (iwaiyar, the second the Begum of 
Bhopal, the third the Ba jah of Patyalah, and tho fourth the Kajah 
of Kdmpur. Then the Chief Secretary handed the decorations to 
the Viceroy who Pusj)onded them according to the just mentioned 
order from the necks of the recipients, repeating each time in 
English the words, “ Her Majesty the Qjieen has appointed you a 
Knight ; by her cominnnd T invest you with this badge of distinc- 
tion and honour,” which were interj)reted by the Secretary in 
Urdu, Hereon tbe Commander-iu-Chief again led the four 

i> I 
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fiarereigns back to their seats, whereou the Viceroy rising ad- 
dressed them, and congratulated them on the reception of ihk 
decoration in a short speech, which having duly beed interpreted 
in Urdu, the barbar terminated by firing. the above mentioned 
number of guns at the departure of the guests. . 

'Compiled from the '' Hhtory of Bhopal P ^ 

E. Behatsek 

(To he cotifinuetf.) • 

THE MAKY CAEPENTER SCHOLARSHIPS. 

f Bombay Branch,) t 

The Competitive Examination at P)Oiijba 5 ’' in connection 
witli these Scholarships, whicli are granted by the Bombay 
Branch of the National Indn^n Association, took place on 
Dec. 15, 1880, and we have received the following report, 
made to Mr. K. M. Shroff, Ifon. See., of the results ; — 

Notification. 

The Mary Carpenter Scholarships (founded by tlie National 
Indian Associ^ion) for the year 1S81 have been awarded as 
follows : — 

Tico Scholar Hhips of rs. G mensem each. 

1. Bachubai Rustonijee Master, Churney Road Government 

Girls’ School. 

2. Sirinbai Bamansha A'akil, Churney Road Government Girls’ 

School. 

One Scholarship of rs, 5 per mensem. 

1, Dosibal Framjee Baruclia, Churney Road Government Girls’ 

School. 

Tioo Scholashipa of rs. 4 per mensem. 

1. Awabai Maneckjee Kabru, Churney Road Government 

Girls’ School. • 

2, Sakrabai Sadashen, Bhagwandas Pursliotumdas, Private 

Girls’ School. 
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2. The Scholarships will be held under the conditions laid 
•down in this office Notification, dated 13th Octpber, 1880, pub- 
lished at page 255 of the Educational Record for that month. The 
Deputy ij^ucational Inspectors, Bombay, will from time to time 
ascertain and report at this office that these conditions have been 
complied with, and will submit monthly bills for the amounts due 
on account of the Scholarships. 

(Signed) 

T. Waddington, CoLf 

Educational Insjoectorj C.Ih 

‘‘ True Copy,” T. Waddington, Col., E.I., C.D. 

Copy of paras. 2 to 5 of the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to conduct the !Mary Carpenter Scholarship Examination 
dated 20th December, 1880 : — 

2. On Wednesday, the 15 th instant, 6G candidates from nine 
difierent schools put in their appearance to compete for the five 
Scholarships. Of these 42 were Gujarati speaking girls and 24 
Marathi. 

3. For the two Scholarships of rs. 4 in the Fourth Standard 
there were 54 candidates, ^of whom 27 stood the test. The two 
girls who passed the best examination under this Standard were 
Awabai Maneckjee Kabro, of the Government Churney Koad Girls* 
School, and Sakrabai Sadashen, of the Bhagwandaa Puvshotumdas 
School. The former got 335 marks and the latter 322. 

4. In the Fifth Standard there were ten competitors, and seven 
of these creditably passed the examination. Besides Dosibai 
Framjee Barucha, of the Government Churney Road Girls’ School, 
who got the highest number of marks, viz., 299, and won the 
Scholarship of rs. 5, we beg leave to make honourable mention of 
Yamunabai Raghoba, of the Bhagwandas Purshotumdas School, 
and Perozbai Dhanjeebhai Karani, of the Kawasjee Jehangir 
School ; both of whom obtained 288 marks at the examination. 

5. There was not a very keen competition for the two Scholar- 
ships of rs. 6 each. Only two candidates, Bachubai Rustomjee Master 
and Sirinbai .Bamansha Vakil, of the Cturney Road Government 
Girls’ School, competed for the Scholarships in the Sixth Standard^ 
and they succeeded in getting 299 and 280 J- marks respectively* 
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Though both of them are considered eligible from the number of 
marks obtained to be rewarded with a Scholarship, Mr. Wagh 
objects to the award of the Scholarship to Sirinbaf Bamansha 
Vakil, on the ground of her haring got a Scholarship of rs. G in 
the same Standard last year. But in tho absence of any such rule- 
in the notification and in the face of a precedent on record of the 
same effect last year, the rest of the Committee are in favour of 
the Scholarship being awarded to Sirinbai Bamansha Vakil. 
Should your honour be disposed to decide otherwise, we most 
respectfully beg leave to propose that the Scholarship so lapsed 
be equally divided between tho two girls Vamunabai Baghoba and 
Terozbai Dhanjeebbai Karani referred to in tbe 4 th para, of this 
report. 

True extract. 

(Signed) 

T. Waddingtok, Cui.y 

Educatioml Inspector, CJ). 


THE HISTOEY OF BENAEKS (HAEONSHI CE KASHI;. 


( T ramlatcil from the ^f^vJa':ilte '' Jiuntohudhint Patrlkn," ) 

Uiironshi, or Kashi, is one of tho oldest cities in the world. 
Tlio exact date of its foundation is not known. According to 
the Hindu Shastras there are man}’ strange tales in connection 
with its first establishment, viz., that it rose out of the earth 
and became famous by the power of the groat Shiva. Tliis is 
the common belief among the ITiiidiis, but bo the founder who 
he may — one of the gods or some doA-oted a.scetic, he built this 
tity to the praise and honor of Shiva and for the salvation of 
our souls, for whoever dies in this cit^’’ will become absorbed 
into the deity, or become j)art of the soul of Sliiva. It is for 
this reason tho Hindus are so anxious to live in Kashi. It is 
said that the famous Bymho being envious of tho glory of Kashi 
built another city and called it after his own name, Byashohaski, 
but the gods being very angry with him turned his proud 
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'boasting into dust and pronounced this curse, on him, that he 
who died in his Kashi should become an ass ! 

Sahib Hamilton says that Kashi was famous 1600 years 
before the Christian era, and that KHrolridho was its first king. 
Concerning the great antiquity of Kashi, the learned Sahib 
Sherring* writes: ** Nearly *2, ">00 years ago this city was re-' 
nowned. At the time when Nineveh and Babylon were strug- 
gling for supremacy, when Athens was powerful, before Eome 
was heard of, before the wars between Greece and Persia, before 
the Persian dynasty had been made famous by Cj^rus, before 
Nebuchadnezzar had taken Jerusalem and carried J udah captive, 
Baronshi, although not exactly famous, was looked upon as a 
matron among cities.” 

Having all this historical witness to the antiquity of Kashi 
and of the fall and rising agai;i of its many kings, we cannot 
fail to bo both pleased and astonished at its youthful freshness 
at the present day. AVc imagine tliat the same could hardly be 
said of any other city in the world. The moaning of the word 
Kmhl is, That which gives forth light.” It has acquired its 
other name BaronsJu from its situation between the two rivers 
Baruua (or Vanina) and Ashi. On the south side is the Ashi 
and on the nortli the Banina, and in the space between them, 
about three miles wide, stands the true original Kashi, but 
geographers call it Baronshi, after the Baruna, which is the 
larger of the two rivers. 

It has got yet another name — Bonorosh,^ Many people think 
this is merely a vulgar form of Baranshi, but Honor was Jho 
name of an ancient king of Kashi, and this is the supposed 
origin of that appellation. 

The Mussulmans being very jealous of the fame of Kashi, 
and wishing to appropriate it to themselves,^ tried to suppress 
the ancient name and changed it to Mahommedabad, but their 
design was frustrated. 

Kashi lies 421 miles nortli of Calcutta, 74 from Allahabad, 
and from Delhi 466 miles. There ie a prospect of its one day 
having a railway station. Kashi is placed to the north-west of 

* This “Sahib Shelling” was for many years a missionary in Benares, 
and has published an interesting history of it. 
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the Ganges. At some distance from its confluence with tha 
Ashi the Ganges |akes the shape of a half-moon or how, its 
banks are here lined with handsome stone buildings, piers 
arranged in lines and temples of great beauty, almost like an 
amphitheatre. Near Kashi the riy^r Ganges is about 1,200 
feet wide and in the rainy season this is increased to half a mile. 
Its depth in the hot weather is 50 feet, but during the rains 
often 100 feet. Kashi stands nearly 270 feet above the level of 
the sea; its inhabitants number 185,000, one-third of whom 
are Mahommedans ; it has 30,000 houses, of which 11,000 are 
built of brick and the rest of stone. There are 1,500 Hindu 
temples and more than 300 mosques. The quarter of Kashi 
inhabited by the English is called ShikrOl, and has about 3000 
houses. 

From what has been said it is clear that Baronshl has been 
celebrated time out of mind. It was again and again the seat 
of government of the Hindu kings. In the year 1193 the 
terrible Mahommed conquered it, but it became independent 
agedn. In 1529 the Moghul Emperor Baber having subdued 
it dethroned its king. The great Aroungzeeb destroyed images 
and temples without number in the North-west Provinces. 
Baronshi was a great place of pilgrimage for the Hindus, and 
for this reason his wrath fell specially on it. He built many 
beautiful mosques and changed its name to Mahommedabad. 
and by every means tried to destroy and dishonour the Hindu 
religion. Even the magnificent temple known as Krishna’s 
Banner ” passed into the hands of the Mussulmans. The pillars 
of this building were 98 feet in height. 

In 1760 Baronshi was separated from the empire of the 
Great Moghul, and in 1775 it was delivered over to the English 
by treaty, so the Hindu king became tributary, or, as it was 
called, ^‘Zemindar,” under the authority of the British. 22J 
lacs of rupees was the tribute imposed on it by the East India 
Company. Ghoitsing was then the king of Kashi. Warren 
Hastings, the flrst Governor-General of India, was anxious by 
any means to increase the tribute, and tried to squeeze out of 
'him a great deal more than the stipulated amount. The king 
again and again gave him what he demanded, but at last let 
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hiin know that it was beyond his power to pay any more. 
Bastings, being enraged, went in person to Baronshi and put 
the, king in prison, whereupon the inhabitants, stung to the 
quick, rose in a fury, killed many of the English soldiers, and 
surrounding Hastings almost made him prisoner. The king 
took this opportunity to make his escape. In this adversity 
Hastings showed admirable skill and bravery, and at last took 
refuge in the fort of Chunar. Four days afterwards the English 
army assembled there, and 20,000 of the king’s troops fell 
before them. 

Choitsing became a cowherd, and lived for 29 years after- 
wards. The English having dethroned him made his nephew 
king in his stead. To this day his family, holding the position 
of kings, are held in high honor by the inhabitants of Kashi. 

Hampstead. (Translated by} Emma Comyn. 


THE ANdUAFAX-I-PANJAB. 

•This useful Society, which was established in 1865 for 
the revival of Oriental learning, the advancement of know- 
ledge among the people by the medium of the Vernacular, 
and the discussion of social, literal) , scientific and political 
subjects of interest, has published its proceedings for the last 
quarter of 1880. The re]>ort includes an account of the 
deputation in November last to the A'iceroy (on the occasion 
of the visit of H.E. to Lahore) for presenting an Address 
from the Anjuman, and from other Associations with similar 
aims. Dr. Leitner, tlie President, read the Address. The 
Marquis of lUpou, in reply, expressed his gratification in 
regard to the increasing influence of the Anjuraaii, and the 
nractical exertions of its members in the cause of education. 
He remarked that while it is necessary that the State should 
take a largQ^part in the advancement of education, it is a 
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matter for rejoicing when wealthy and educated persone oame 
forward themselves to promote it, because, he was convinced, 
more is really done for solid education by such voluntary 
efforts than by the operations of any Central Government. 
^Besides, taxation cannot provide such sums as are really re- 
quired if the peojJe of India are to be thoroughly educated, 
so “it is only by the spontaneous and liberal assistance of 
educated native gentlemen, and by their coining forward to 
take a fair share in the work that education can be placed on 
a sound basis ” and attain the position which may be hoped 
for it in the future. Sir IJobert Egerton, the Lieut.-Governor 
of the Panjab, has accepted the oliice of Patron of the 
Alijuman. Ten sons of native soldiers of the Panjab killed 
in the late Afghan war liav,c been taken in charge by the 
Society for education and apprenticeship. A home has been 
set in order for the reception of these orphan boys, and they 
will be trained as printers, or carpenters, or to the profession 
of their fathers. 

In the appendix to the Pepurt there are some extracts 
from the proceedings of the Senate of the Pan jab University 
College in response to the desire for suggestions expressed by 
the Simla Text Book Committee in reference to vernacular text 
books. The Senate cordially agreed with the Committee that 
the series of Headers for primary schools should convey 
instruction in regard to “ Eevereuce to God, parents, teachers, 
rulers and the aged,’' and the native members “ made a special 
representation on the importance of instilling lessons of 
reverence and of j^oliteness in Government Schools, the 
neglect of which had been a serious drawback to their popu- 
larity, and had identified civilization, in the minds of many, 
with presumption, neglect of obligations, and the reverse of 
true wisdom. This 'was the reason why so many native 
gentlemen were unable to send their children tp^ Government 
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Schools-” Di\ Leitncr, in a note on the same subject, urged 
the importance of securing the co-operation of parents in 
support of the ethical lessons given at school. He approved 
the proposal of the Committee that the Eeaders should contain 
“ a simple sketch of the duties of a good citizen, and univer- 
sally admitted principles of morality and of prudence,” also, 
the suggestions as to teacliing the importance of bodily 
exercise, and of “ tlie dignity and usefulness of labour, and 
tlie importance of agriculture, commerce, professions, handi- 
crafts, &c.” There seems to be an increasing feeling among 
those connected with educ atiori in India that moral teaching 
is indispensable and possible even in (Jovernnient Schools. 
The members of the Anjuman-i-ranjab will doubtless help 
to show Jiow such teaching can be connected with the associa- 
tions wliich, as Dr. Leitner says, “ are sacred to their parents,” 
and which vary according to nationality and creed. 

The Anjuraan publishes a weekly i)aper in Urdu, Thr 
Akhhar-i-AtiJu'ii}(ni-i-l \( and ariangcments have bee)i 
made tliis year to publish a weekly English supplement (to 
be obtained from Dr. Amir Sliali, one of the Secs, of the 
Anjiunan, Lahore, at Es. 5 per annum for Lahore subscribers, 
and Es. <) a. 12, including postage, for subscribers at a dis- 
tance). 


TNTEEXATIONAL CONCHIESS OF OlOENTALISTS. 

At the last Congress of Orientalists, whicli was held at 
Florence in September, 1878, it was decided that the next 
meeting should take place in Germany, and the German 
Oriental Society, to whom it Avas left to determine the place, 
have fixed on Berlin as the city where the fifth Congress 
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is to assemMe. Professor Dr. Dillmami has been appointect 
President, and a Committee has been formed for carrying otrl 
the necessaiy arrangements. The date will be 12—17 Sep- 
tember of this year.* A circular letter has been issued by 
the President and Committee, inviting Orientalists of all 
nations to attend the Congress, and to take part in the 
proceedings. Tlie subscription for membership, which 
entitles to the publications, is 10 imperial marks (10/-). 
All who desire to read papers or to speak at the Congress, 
are requested to communicate with the President or some 
member of the Committee before or on August 1st. The 
President’s address is Grossbeerenstrasse G8, Berlin, S.W. 
Notices of intention to attend the Congress, and subscriptions, 
should be sent (before August 1) to Messrs. Asher & Co., 
Unter den Linden 5, Berlin, AV., or to Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 
Leipsic. Professor Dr. Weber, Kitterstrasse 50, Berlin, S.W.^ 
w'ho is one of the Committee, lias kindly forwarded to us the 
above information. 


BOMBAY SOCIETY FOE THE FEEVENTION OF 
CBUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


■ We have received the Eoport of the Bombay Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals for 1879 and 1880. This 
Society aims at preventing “ cruel and imj^roper treatment of 
animals, and the amelioration of their condition generally 
throughout India.*’ It is considered also to* have an important 
** influence as an agent in the education of the peoido: — the 
cultivation of those merciful impulses which tend to the growth 
of humanity.” Several paid officers are employed, who w*am, 
and prosecute if necessary, all persons who ill-treat animals; 
printed papers are distributed, containing information and sug- 
gestions in regard to animals, and explaining the laws bearing 
on their condition and treatment : efforts are made to introduco 
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into Bofaiools teaching which may impress on children the duty 
of gentle behaviour towards the lower animals ; and, in general, 
the Society aims at enlisting public oxnnion on the side of kind- 
ness and humanity. Sir Bichard Temple, Bart., was a Patron 
of the Society until he left Bombay, and now Sir James 
Fergusson, Bart., has accepted the office. The total number of 
cases promoted in 1880 was 1120, which is 172 more than in the 
previous year. The activity of the Society’s Agents has helped 
to improve the conduct of drivers of bullock carts and buggies 
towards their animals, so tliat the grosser cases of cruelty have 
almost disappeared. There is, however, still much overloading 
of carts and of other conveyances, partly because at present 
no law has been passed as to a fixed maximum of weight. For 
the first time a native agent has been lately employed, a Parsee, 
and the Committee consider that, it would be very desirable to 
engage also a Hindu agent, so as to secure more native co- 
operation. There is a branch of the Society at Kurrachee. 
The Hon. Secs, at Bombay are Mr. K. M. Shroflt and Rev, 
Charles Gilder. 

The Calcutta Society with tlie same* objects is also doing 
much useful work. 


BENGAL BltAKOH. 


We have the satisfaction to announce that the Bight Hon, 
the Marchioness of Ripoii has become I’atroness of the Bengal 
Branch of the National Indian Association, and that the 
following gentlemen have consented to be among the Yice- 
Presideiits of the Bratich : — Prince ruiTokh Shah, Haji Nur 
Mahomed, and Dr. Kenneth Mcl-eod. The Comiiiitlee have 
lately lost the valuable help of one of the Hon. Secs., Mrs. J. 
B. Knight, who, since her return to Qalcutta three years ago. 
Las devoted her strength and leisure in a most unwearied 
way to promoting female education. Mrs. Knight’s interest 
in the aims of this Association was thorough and genuine. 
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and she has gained the hearty esteem of her fellow-workers 
of various castes and creeds. The London Committee ^ve 
been much indebted to her for her punctual communicdtions, 
and ber readiness to furnish them with the results of her local 
e3tj>erience, and have several times expressed, in the form oj‘ 
a resolution, tlieir sense of the advantage which they derived 
from Tier able and kind assistance. Mr. and Mrs. Knight 
will sliortly ari'ive in England, and it is to be hoped that they 
will continue to show here their active sympathy with Indian 
progress. The Bengal Branch Committee have accepted the 
kind offer of Rev. Alfred J. Bam ford, B.A., to take the post 
of Joint Hon. Sec. instead of Mrs. Knight, and we are glad 
to find that ^ri^s. Lindstedt has agreed to be Treasurer. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Queen has been graciously pleased to confer the decoration 
of the Imperial Order of the Gross of India on Her Highness 
•Lakshi Bhayie, Senior Rani of Travancore. 

The ^laharani Surnomoye has contributed Rs. 8,050 for estab- 
lishing four scholarships in connection with the Sanskrit Title 
Examinations. The annual interest of this sum, which is to be 
invested in Government Securities, will be applied for soholarships 
of Rs. 8, 7, 6 and 4 respectively per month, tenable for one year, 
for proficiency in philosophy, Hindu law, the Vedas, and Shahit^a 
(general literature). 

At the last M.A. Examination in tl)e University of Madras, 
N. Vaidyanathan, by obtaining the highest marks for Political 
Economy, was declared to have gained the Cobden Club silver 
medal. 

The Factories Bill has passed the 1 ndian Legislative CoanciL A 
clause has been inserted allowing the Bengal Government to place 
factories under the inspection of the magistrate of the district 
instead of under a regular inspector, and the lowest age for the 
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eroplojment of a child in a factory has been changed to seven, 
instead of eight years, as in the former bill. 

An influential meeting has been held at Madras for forming 
an Association to promote Physical Training and Field Games 
among the Youth of the Madras Presidency. Amongst the means 
proposed for effecting its objects are : the establishment of a good 
Gymnasium in the People’s Park, the employment of anj efficient 
Instructor in Gymnastics for schools, Ac., forming a n^mal class 
to train gymnastic teachers, arranging for competition in/gymnastics 
and granting prizes and certificates to encourage practice, forming 
a depot for manufacturing and supplying suitable apparatus, See, 
In regard to Field Games, grounds for games (lawn tennis. 
Badminton, quoits, bowls, &c.,) are to be established near the 
gymnasium, cricket clubs are to be encouraged, and exhibition 
days for athletic sports will be arranged. Mr. Grigg, Director of 
Public Instruction, is Chairman of the Executive Committee, and 
Mr. G. Duncan is one of the Hon. Secs. The ITindn^ while fully 
agreeing as to the importance of efforts to promote physical im- 
provement, suggests that tlie number of school hours should bo 
reduced. The present degree of brain work required is considered 
by many excessive, and unless it is lessened boys will not have 
strength or inclination to attend a gymnasium. 

Mr. V. C. Moonesawmy Moodoliar, Hon. Local Secretary of tlie 
National Indian Association at Bangalore, has scut the following 
notice of the School in the Bangalore Central Jail ; — “ I have the 
pleasure to inform you that I inspected the Bangalore Central Jail 
Juvenile School on Monday, the 3rd of January, 1881, by the 
kind permission of Dr. J. Heiidorson, Superintendent of Jails in 
Bangalore. The school consists of thirty juvenile offenders, all 
between twelve and sixteen years of age. Their castes and religions 
are various. They work four and a half hours in the school every 
day ; during the other hours of the day they are taught gardening, 
carpet-making, printing, Ac. They were all examined in Canarese 
by me, and were found to do well in the following subjects : — 
Prose, poetry, grammar, geography, dicbitioii, handwriting and 
arithmetic (in English figures) ; their conduct is good ; their edu- 
cation is good and fair, some of them exhibit much intelligence 
and readiness at their lessons and at industrial works. Several 
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^t^Tyltii&ufacturing and useful works are made in the jail, which 
is kept yery neatly and beautifully. All this is due to the main 
of the popular Dr. J. Henderson, a prominent member 
of cmr National Indian Association and Surgeon to the Mysore 
Commission, Bangalore. After the examination was over 1 ad- 
dressed the boys and showed them the folly of crime, the value of 
education, and their duties to God. The youths seem to have 
understood and appreciated my remarks on those snbjects. Our 
noble sovereign His Highness the Maharajah of Mysore, with our 
Chief and Judicial Commissioner, also* paid visits and examined 
the pupils last year, and there is a good hope that those boys will 
walk in the proper direction after they are released from the jail. 
Mr. Soobiab, the teacher, seems to take great pains in instructing 
the boys. I hope to inspect the said school again occasionally/’ 

PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

{ 

At the recent Examinatioii for H.M, Indian Medical Service, 
Mr. J. R. Kanga (Bombay) waa among the successful candidates, 
and he will now go through the |course at Netley Hospital. 

Mr. E. D. Patell (Bombay) has passed the L.K.Q.C,P.I 
Examiuation. : 

Mr. K. R. Divecha (Bombajy) has become a Student at the 
Royal Ophthalmic Hospital. | 

Arrival. --Mv, J, C. Sukhid from Bombay, for the Indian 
Medical Service. 

Departures . — In the Serapis from Southampton, March 17, 
Surgeons Syed Hassan, H. C. Ba nerjee, S. C. Nandi, K. H. Mistri, 
H. M. Hakim, M. J. Kelawala, jand M. P. Kharegat. In H.M. 

Troopship Jumna, Surgeon P. d^* Oon 9 eiQao. 

■■ ----- ' 

We leg to achioivMge with tJ^anhs the ‘‘ Tribune,^'* a new tveeklg 
paper published at Lahore, as an Englhh organ for educated native 
opinion, and the Ilahratia,^^ (^New SeriesJ, published at Poona. 
We also desire to express thanks to the editors of the Hindu 
Patriot, the East, the ‘‘JTiWw,” and the Indian Spectator, 
for the regular supplg of their pajl^crs. . 
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ANNUAL ATEETING OF THE ]H:NGAL BRANCH OE 
THE NATIONAL INDLVN ASSOCIATION. 

l_ 

Tlie Annual ^feoting of tho Bciiigal Brandi of this Asso- 
ciation licld on ^larcli lOlli, in llie llieatro of the Hindoo 
College, Dr. Kcnnotli AIcLeod, Yiec-rresideiit, in the diair. 
There was a good attendance of European and Indian 
members and friends of the Association. 

The proceedings began by the reading of the following 
paper by the Rev. K. At. Bninujoe : — 

TltNDOO nOHESTlC LIFE IX EEXGAL. 

The state of society in Bcng.il before the ago of AJisur, its 
first hero” and king, is enveloped in almost hopeless obscurity. 
It is the legendary accounts of Adisur’s own acts that throw just 
sufficient light to make the previous tlirhicss visible. That 
Monarch appears himself to have been a foreigner to Beugal and 
of Aryan descent. The* pooiile, however, could scarcely have been 
of that lineage themselves — .since their priests, though called 
Brahmins, were entirely ignorant of the Vedas and Vedic ritual. 
For when the king proposed for certain purposes to celebrate a 
sacrifice according to Vedic ritual, the indigenous priests were 
found incompetent for the conduct of such a ceremony — as well 
because of their ignorance of the Vedas, as also by reason of their 
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non-Biiiiyitenance of the sacred fire. The proposed ceremony re- 
the services of Sagnic Brahmins who had maintained the 
fire; Consecrated by the first man after the deluge, whom the Indo- 
Aryans called Mann, and the Semitic races Noah or Na. The want 
of Sagnic priests in Bengal, which forced Adisur to import Brahmins 
from Kanouge, indicates that the Bengalees of that age^were not of 
Aryan descent. At the same time it is not easy to determine 
their actual race. We can scarcely believe they were the same 
degraded races which are now found in Colcstan Santalistau, and 
other outskirts of modern Bengal. Tiie difficulty of identifying 
them with Coles and Santals arises from the fact that they 
had Brahmins of some kind as priests, and that, therefore, they 
must have had some sort of Hiudooism for their religion. But 
the Coles and Santals had not, until recently perhaps, any sort of 
i*eliglous hierarchy. Probably the primitive population of Bengal 
was composed, not only of those savage aborigines, but also of 
some of the more civilized descendants of the Dasyus or D^isas 
[the Daha according to Persian or Zondic orthography] who had 
accompanied or pursued the Aryans in their migratory expedition, 
from Persia to India. 

Bat of whatever race the Bengalees of ante-Adisurian periods 
may have been, we can have no reason for doubting that in post- 
Adisuriiin times the Brahmins and Kayasthaa at least were the 
descendants of the Brahmins and their servants who bad come 
from the North-West on the ^nvitation of the king of Bengal. 
The better classes of the Bengal population are therefore decidedly 
of Aryan extraction. 

And here two peculiarities in the Aryan character must be 
referred to, in confirmation of this last observation, and for the 
better elucidation of Bengal domestic life. These were (1) their 
religion, winch consisted in the maintenance of the sacred Fire in 
their private houses or homesteads — and (2adly) their profession 
of agriculture. The Aryans had then no public temples for divine 
service, but religious exercises consisted in keeping up Fire in 
private houses — in rooms appropriated for the purpose ^*as a 
treasure (in the wording of the Rig Veda) for the benefit of men, 
and as an excellent guest and inviter for the gods*’ (i. 58, 6. x. 
122, 5). And agriculture by which food was raised from the 
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■earth was their chief occupation. The care with which this occu- 
pation was carried on by a cultivator determined the measure of 
liis position in society. The best cultivator {Sucharshani) was 
synonymous with the heat of mankind. And as cattle were neces- 
sary for cultivation, the possession of the bovian species was 
reckoned as the most valuable property. 

If theil"*we turn now to the domestic life of the Bengalee we 
find traces of the same peculiarities, only somewhat modified by 
assignable causes. For instance, we find in the houses of all who 
can afford it, a separate room, held as a sanctuary — not nom in the 
shape of an Agniagarf or abode of Fire^ the Treasure and ex- 
cellont guest” of the Ve la, but as a ThaJciir^ghur^ or home for a 
divinity^ frequently in the form of a SaUgram, '*the Treasure and 
excellent guest” of post Buddhistic times. Buddhism had thrown 
into disrepute, even in the estimation of Brahmins, the sacred fire 
and its oblations as component parts of domestic worship. The 
original idea of private worship still prevails even in public temples 
— where the priest and the priest only performs divine service 
without anybody else joining in it. 

And as to the regard entertained for agriculture, the lands 
called JJrahmottra, Devatra, Chakran, are themselves proofs of 
the way in which offerings and grants in return for services, 
religions or secular, were teiidci’ed and accepted — and the lauds so 
accepted were as a rule cultivated by the grantees themselves as if 
they were farmers by profession. 

Beginning with the lowest grade, I shall first speak on the 
domestic life of the poorer classes — the Ryots of the MofussiL 
We shall take for our tjqje a man, not the poorest of the poor, but 
a humble peasant withal — holding, say 20 biggahs, either direct of 
the Zemindar as a Shah praja, or of an intermediate man as a sub- 
tenant or Korfa, We shall not now bring in here all the entangle- 
ments of a joint family; but we will suppose our peasant to be the 
sole holder of his tenure— having a wife .and five children — of 
whom three are boys and two are girls. We shall su]»pose the 
eldest to he a grown up man, and the other two to be just rising 
to boyhood. TJie girls we will hold .to be already nw rried, and 
consequently out of their father’s domicile. 

The father and the eldest boy will probably each he able to 
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cultivate 10 biggalis with the assistance of one of the younger 
boys — and the 20 biggahs will thus be done justice to by their* 
united efforts. In ordinary years, all surrounding ciroumstanoes 
being favourable on the whole^ each biggah may be expected to 
yield 10 Aris of paddy with a fair quantity of straw {viMli ) — 
and the value of the whole produce may be estimatei^ at rs. 14 
per biggah — so that the gross yield of our Ryot’s 20 biggahs may 
be considered as rs. 280 annually. But as a matter of fact he 
does not and cannot enjoy the whole. If we deduct the rent he pays 
to his landlord with other perquisites, and the interest exacted by 
his Mahajan or banker, ho probably will not have even rs. 200 to 
boast of as his net gain. 

Supposing, then, he gets rs. 10 a month from his land, and that 
ho raises some vegetables from small plots of land about his home- 
stead which we shall call his kitchen garden, under the superin- 
tendence of his lady, and that ho also finds a few fishes and crabs 
in pools and water-holes about his lands, as well as supplies of 
fruits in their res])ective seasons from his mango, jack, guava> 
cocoanut, date, tamarind, plantain, and other trees, and if we also 
postulate a few milk-cows in his farm yard, wo may fairly con- 
clude that he would be a specimen of Bengala Ryot, neither too 
poor, nor affluent either, in his circumstances. The necessities of 
life he derives from his own lands. His remaining requisites would 
perhaps be in the shape of oil, salt and sugar. An ordinary shop- 
keeper would readily supply them for payment in coin or kind. 
And as for clothes and other personal coverings he would find no 
difficulty on market days when he himself would on his own part 
have to meet all comers, with his own paddy and straw, and 
surplus vegetables and fruits. 

Thus furnished with food, raiment, and a little cash, he might 
live in ease and comfort with his vine and olive hranclies around 
his charpoy. From two quarters, however, he often meets with 
reverses which disturb his peace. These are first the exactions of 
Zemiudary officers, and secondly the extortions of Licensed Tax 
Collectors. Both are equally ruthless. The one comes in the name 
of the Zemindar for extorting abwahs, the other in the name of 
the Qo\^rnment to exact taxes generally much above the legal 
demand. There is not in this country that one solace for the 
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humble peasant, which had fallen to the lot of a Persian peasant, 
of whom the author of the Gulistan says, he ivas free from visits of 
Tax gatherers. 

But notwithstanding all drawbacks the Bengal peasant is on 
the whole happy and contented. The peasants of our neigh- 
bouring provinces of Behar and Orissa — to say nothing of still 
more distant localities of the N. W. P., cannot be said to be so well 
off. The Bengal peasant never leaves 1 ms home for.menial service 
abroad. You never hnd a Bengalee menial servant out of Bengal^ 
unless he be an inmate of a Benycdce family travelling or sojourn* 
ing abroad. But look what scores of Bcharees and Oriahs you find 
in Bengal itself as menial or still humbler servants of all classes of 
men. Almost all our palky bearers are Oriahs. Most of our 
ayahs, derwans, and other household servants are imports from 
Behar and other places. These facts speak volumes. It is not in 
human natur(^ to separate from wife and family, and slave away 
time far from one's homestead in the lower occupations of life, 
unless impelled by stress of want. This stress must be presumed 
from our facts as existing in other provinces, but absent from tho 
hpmes of Bengal peasants contented with their gains at home. 

The domestic life of the Bengal peasant is hoNvever monotonous. 
He .works in the field for the greater part of the day. His work 
begins in the morning and closes in the evening — with a break 
in the middle of the day when he bathes and takes his food — 
and perhaps indulges in a short journey to the land of Nod, if the 
pressure of the season allows it. Ills little cocoanut-shell hookah 
gets ample justice in the meantime. Indeed it is his constant 
companion — his vath mecum. It follows him to the field and 
returns with him to his cabinet. A gossip is also a recreation 
which charms him both in tho field and the cabinet. There is 
no want of comrades at work, whether ho is ploughing or weed- 
ing, transplanting or reaping. Pleasant gossip gives occupation to 
tho tongue, while the hand is encumbered with work. And 
when comrades fail him, he takes to singing. The time for visiting 
or receiving visits can only be after thetlay’s work in the evening 
in busy seasons. That is also the time for games and recrea- 
tions ; card-playing at whist is a favourite occupation until called 
to the nocturnal meal, which may be at 10 or 11 p.m., and then 
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the peasant betakes himself to a sleep, the soundness of which 
is in direct proportion to his labour in the daji and in inverse 
proportion to the scanty stock of ideas as diaturbants in his brains/ 
His lady's life is scarcely less arduous. She or her daughters- 
in-law must purify the floors of the house with a good wash of 
cow-dung water. This daily puriflcation with the substance of 
the sacred animal serves also as a good preservative from saltpetre 
damp. It is difllcult to ^ay whether our majores prescribed such 
,a daily wash of mud floors from sanitary or religious considera- 
tions. Sanitary results have certainly appeared visibly, whatever 
the case may be from a religions point of view. The daily wash 
does duty for a layer of cement, without which the huts would 
scarcely be habitable from the rise of saltpetre damp and other 
causes. The female inmates have other duties to perform equally 
onerous. They have to clean the stone or metallic dishes and other 
utensils used for the meals of the preceding night. Then after 
they have bathed they have the duties of the kitchen. In this 
they receive no help from the male members of the family, except 
in the collection or supply of ftkel. Even in this matter they are 
sometimes left to cook withom futl^ like the Israelites making 
bricks without straw. Under feuch circumstances they collect as 
much wood as they can from dried and withered twigs , and 
branches of trees. They have ^ another resource too. The sacred 
animal whose substance is us^3d in giving a purifying wash to 
their mud floors, yields assistetneo also in cooking. The same 
substance struck on the mud avails of the house, and impressed 
by the tender fingers of the peasant ladies, will form circular 
cakes of three or four inches ir diameter. The walls will hospit- 
ably receive and loyally entert ain them, both for their masters' 
and their own sakes — for those) cakes are excellent preservatives 
from the effects of saltpetre — they become perfectly dried 
by the sun, when they will dr»op off like fruits fully ripe, or be 
collected from the walls by Iht? peasant ladies themselves. They 
then become good fuel for the ^itchen, under the name and style 
of Qhooton^ and in performing ] the service destined for them in 
the ovens, or CJioolas, they will, emit a dense fog of smoke most 
inhospitable to mosquitos, whic'^h clear off in disgust under that 
ill-treatment like indignant an jl injured guests, only however to 
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come back when the smoke has exhausted itself. The whole of 
the morning and forenoon of the ladies is spent in cleaning the 
house and preparing the food of the familj. It is against etiquette 
for them to taste any of their own preparations before the men 
have done justice to them. The females dine afterwards, and 
whatever little time is left to them before sunset is consecrated to 
gossip among themselves and neighbours, perhaps to games also, 
and certainly to washing, dressing, and toiletting for the evening. 
The preparations for the night meal then claim their attention, and 
they are not relieved until the males have taken their supper, and 
then they themselves follow suit. 

The peasant’s children are, if boys, impressed, when they have 
scarcely attained the age of fvo, to assist in the primary duties of 
cultivation as far as their age and strength will allow. If girls, 
they assist the females in household work. The services of 
children are too valuable even iif*^ their tender ages to be dis- 
pensed with for the purpose of education. Luchmee, who presides 
over material interests, must be first served. Saraswati, who pre- 
sides over intellectual concerns, must be contented with the offals 
of Luchmee. When, how’ever, the number of children is more 
than the exigencies of the field or the household will require, then 
if there be any favourable o]>portunity at little or no cost the 
supernumerary boys may be sent to school. But even this tribute 
to the goddess Saraswati is withheld in the transplanting and the 
reaping seasons. At such timoB all hands, however tender, must 
appear in the field. So tliat even where any education is at- 
tempted, it meets with serious interruptions and drawbacks. Still 
it is something when boys can learn the alphabet and are able *to 
form the letters. It matters little whether they can spell correctly 
or not. J f they can torm letters and put them together to ex- 
press any vocables, as peons sometimes do on letters entrusted to 
them, it is a great thing*. A s to orthography, it is at a discount in 
the vernaculars everywhere, except within the walls of schools 
connected with the University of Calcutta. Neither the vernacular 
records of the civil, criminal and fiscal courts, nor the Zemindary 
or household offices of native gentlemelh care a straw for long or 
short in vowels, or distinctions of liquids, nasals or sibilants in con- 
sonants. To expect correct orthography in a peasant lad would 
be an Utopian idea apart from the practical business of life. 
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The peasant student we have supposed may dso, in the midst 
of obstructions, learn the numerical figures — perhaps also the 
multiplication table, and may, when he grows up, be able to under* 
stand accounts roughly. We have known Ryots^ sons proving 
tolerable clerks in this way, able to hold their own against 
Zemindars* agents and tax collectors. But such instructed Ryots 
are not numerous. The great bulk are ignorant and unable to 
understand their own accounts, and consequently liable to great 
impositions. 

When a Ryot is sufficiently i-ich to spare a room in his house 
consecrated for religious purposes it becomes his Thakur-ghur^ and 
then he procures a saligram or a ball of stone, which ^presents 
Yishnu. In such a case he has to avail himself of the services 
of a Brahmin for the worship of the idol morning and evening. 
This worship is entirely vicai^>ms — the Ryot himself has nothing 
to do in it — but as he suppliol the materials for the Pujah and 
pays for the priest’s services in coin or kind, he is supposed to be 
credited with the merit of the religious ceremonies performed for 
him and at his expense. The poderately well-to-do peasant we 
have supposed lives in a villag^ where representatives of other 
professions must become necessary appendages. There must be a 
priest to i^orforin not only such daily offices as are necessary, for 
the Thakur-ghurs but also for solemnizing marriages, and such 
other occasional services as Hindoos’ are fond of when they have 
any spare money to spend. But as the services are not numerous 
in rural villages we shall post][)one them until we come to speak 
of towns. 

A barber also becomes a iieces.sity. In towns and cities many 
Hindoos have taken to keeping beards unshaven, in imitation of 
British customs introduced after the Crimean war. The normal 
Hindoo, however, keeps his moustache, but not his beard. He 
also shaves at least a portion of the hair on bis head. It is for 
religious vows not unlike those of Nazarites in ancient Judea 
and on occasions of mourning for deceased relatives, that the 
Hindoo would allow all the hair of his body to remain untouched 
by the barber’s razor. Men of the more serious professions, such 
as priests and Gurus, cannot keep moustaches or beards nor even 
much hair on their heads, unless they become hermits, in which 
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case they do not shave at all. In towns and cities many changes 
have taken place in these respects since the* Crimean war, but in 
rural districts the barber is still as much in request as he ever was. 
In populous villages a washerman, a blacksmith, a Mahajan are 
also found. The first cleans clothes, the second makes plough- 
shares, Daofiy and other iron utensils, and the third is at the 
samo lime the shrof, the banker, and the exchange of the place. 
He advances cash to tho cultivators to meet the Zemindar’s dues, 
and thereby has a lien crops. It is seldom that he has 

deposits to the credit of ^ '‘Y* Hg scarcely has creditors in 

his books, but there is u ^ ^his debtors. As a rule he will 
not lend money on mere securities, but, on the security 

of crops, jewels, and other e peopiv.he is over ready to advance 
money on his own terms, creed, astances lead him to become a 
merchant for selling the cr«type ofi other goods mortgaged to him 
and not duly redeeniod. Jiecogmt seldom in the result that the 
Ryot can never clear liimself one s debts, and works as if he were 
a day labourer, and tlic Mahaja,, the real owner of the crops, 
which he appropriates for himself, leaving tho poor Ryot only as 
much as may suffice as a maintenance allowance. 

In smaller and poorer villages of Ryots men of other pro- 
fessions are not found as residents, but they will come from 


other villages to perform necessary services, and as weekly or bi- 
weekly hiits or fairs are fouiid within convenient distances, people 
fiock there for selling their own produce and purchasing or pro- 
curing goods in request for themselves. At such places you can 
purchase food, grain, fish, vegetables, fruits, spices, fuel, and .all 
the necessaries of life. There are earthen, brazen, and h'on pots 
and utensils, calling for your attention. There are JDhooiief< and 
Chadnrs offering their services. Even barbers are not wanting to 
relievo you of the week’s growth on your face, for it must be 
remembered that Hindoos shavo once a-week us a rule. And if 
you be charitably disposed there are mendicants enough to give 
you the opportunity of a vent. Nor are “gnat-katas” {cut-knots), 
corresponding to E’lglish pick-pockets^ conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, and if you had a xdeihorn of wealth in your clothes you 
might feel yourselves considei’ably relieved on reaching home, 
even if you had been proof against the howls of beggars, the solici- 
tations of dealers, and the enticing sights of the market goods. 
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What we have already said about the domestic habits of our 
model peasant may be held as a type of all populations of rural 
districts. They generally live in mud huts, so arranged that the 
female department may be secluded, and one or more outer rooms 
may be left for the convenience of the male inmates, and the 
reception of male visitors. The number of huts in the female 
department is regulated by the numerical strength and the ma- 
terial resources of the parties. One or more barns for the ware- 
housing of paddy for domestic use or sale would stand as an index 
of wealth and thrift. 

In respect of the articles of food and dress there is ordinarily 
but little difference between the ri^i and poor. Rice, dall, fish, 
and vegetables are not very c?s to a* themselves, and all partake 
of them more or less. The n of the diave finer rice and better 
fish, and may also indulge in — thehee, flour cakes and sweet- 
meats, and the poorer may son the nia have to be contented with 
only rice and dall without the aoiu ojts of fish and vegetables. But 
on the whole the staple food itreJery much alike. The same may 
also bo said with reference to ctething. Barring fantastic dresses 
which appear sometimes on clnldrcn of the better classes, the 
Dhooty and Chadiir form the ordinary vestments of all grown up 
men. They may be cleaner and of a finer texture in the case oi’ 
the opulent than what falls to the lot of iho indigent, but that 
difference is not very material, j especially when you see them in 
their own houses. Their dress, in which the over-garment, 
the Chadur, is seldom present in hot weather, does not show much 
to distinguish one class of men f ^om another. 

A more visible distinction o f rich and poor appears to privi- 
leged visitors in the secluded department of the females. The 
ladies of the richer are decked with more valuable jewelry than 
those of the indigent can expect. 2 For this discrimination however, 
opportunities can scarcely be pitesented outside the female depart- 
ment. A more generally perceptible index of wealth appears 
on occasions of Poojahs and Keligious festivities. The opulent 
naturally display a more imposoing appearance, and feed and foe 
the Brahmins more to their hearts’ content than the indigent can 
possibly do. 

Another index of wealth iqi rural villages consists in durable 
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houses of masonry work, whether it be entirely paoca or only 
kancha-pticca. This index, however, was exhibited but seldom, 
and with extreme diffidence, during the Mahometan rule and in 
the earlier periods of British rule. Such an exhibition could not 
fail to attract the longing eyes of dacoits, which in those days 
abounded in the country. But under the protection of the British 
Government a greater feeling of security has gradually prevailed, 
and people have waxed bolder. Still, strong prejudices prevailed 
against erections of brick and mortar, and I know that in a certain 
pergunnah the name of a quondam pioiu convert to Islam, who 
had interdicted such buddings, deters even Hindoos to this day 
from raising fabrics of that kind. 

In towns and cities wjicre people of great varieties are found, 
differing in colour, race and creed, and in habits and pursuits ma- 
terially different, the rural type of life, though faintly observable 
ill certain parts, cannot bo recognized in its minuter lineaments. 
In villages business is alvvay.','^'*ne in the mornings and afternoons,^ 
and consequently the mid-day5 for baths, meals, and perhaps 
a nap. In towns and cities business is governed in a great measure 
by the rules of Government, Kutcheries, Courts and Offices, and 
these in all seasons, as far as Bengal is concerned, devote the noon,, 
forenoon and afternoon to business. Peoide are therefore obliged to 
modify their normal habits. The morning is occupied by ])ur 3 iiits 
which otherwise would have been transferred to mid-day. The 
first meal, therefore, must be taken by ten in the morning, if not 
earlier, and recourse to a second rei)ast of some sort become?* a 
necessity at the tiffin hour of the offices. The evening meal must 
ho also somewhat accelerated for retiring at an earlier hour for the 
earlier performance of morning duties. 

All professions get more woik in towns than in villages. 
Ladies are also much z;elieved of the drudgery of the household. 
A new relation springs up as between master and servant. The 
patriarchal rule in rural life is much modiSed by the recognised 
and authorised courts of justice. The laws of the realm must 
govern all contracts and transactions jin life. Personal caprice 
gives way to the equity of law ; individual responsibilities accom- 
pany individual rights. No master can abruptly dismiss Lis ser- 
vant without the compensation of a month’s wages, nor can a 
servant desert ad libitum without notice. 
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In rural life^ if disputes arosei they would be settled by the 
Mondol, Zemindar, or his Naib. Masters and servants, properly 
60 called, would be rarely found, except in opulent families. A 
remote cousin, whether male or female, if in destitute circum- 
stances, might become an inmate even of a household of moderate 
resources, and might 6 nd food and raiment in return for services 
Tendered. Though accosted as kinsman and guest, the relation 
between the householder and the hanger-on would in reality be that 
of master and servant. The kinsman-gucat could never have a will 
of his own 3 the will of the kinsman-host must be predominant in 
all respects. But in towns and cities distinct classes of men are 
found as servants with fixed salaries, and although the servias 
generally degenerates into servitude, still a better understanding 
of law and right ordinarily prevails. 

In well-to-do families you may expect to find a Brahmin officer 
as the head of the kitchen, and another of a superior calibre in 
charge of the Thalcur-ghir. Notwithstanding severe denunciations 
in the Sastras against Brahmins demeaning themselves by taking 
to low occupations unworthy of their order, poverty easily yields 
to solicitations. Food cooked liy a Brahmin is acceptable to all 
castes. No other cook could satisfy the scruples of any other than 
his own caste, and therefore a man in affiuent or easy circumstances, 
if desirous of relieving his females of the toils of the kitchen, 
naturally looks for and easily obtains a Brahjnin cook, whether 
male or female. It becomes a good occupation for a destitute widow 
when she is a good adept in that noce.'^sary art. It is very remark- 
able how, without any recipe', without any theoretic knowledge of 
the chemistry involved in the art, without any thermometer, or watch, 
or weighing scales, as guide, a jllindoo cook can regulate without 
a blunder the respective moments when she ought to place in her 
boiling pot the exact quantity of the several materials and condi- 
ments — the oil, the salt and the spices. It is but seldom that the 
eater has to complain that the curry is either uu.spiced or too much 
spiced ; still rarer has the cook to fall back on the Spartan plea 
that the curry is nothing unless seasoned with fatigue and hunger. 

As superintendent of *the T^iaJcur-ghur and religious guide in 
rites and ceremonies, the Brahmin occupies a more dignified but 
scarcely more necessary occupation than his clansman, the cook. 
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But iu the society of the Brahmins themselves, the person who 
officiates as domestic priest does not occupy a much higher position 
than the cook. The Foojary is only a few steps superior to the 
Jiandonee, The Sastras stigmatise as Vrdtya all Brahmins who 
live on ‘Stipends for work and labour, but. the lean ideal of a 
twice-born man is much above their level. The heaii ideal of a 
Brahmin is the prosecution of learned pursuits and exercises in 
religious devotion, and living, not on wages received for services 
rendered in the kitchen, or the TJuthir-ghur, or in any other 
way, but on voluntary offerings of the people as tributes due to 
religion and learning. 

* The Poojary or family ])ricst is, however, a man not devoid of 
much influence. Besides the scnviccs iiecosaary for the household 
gods — the Penates of the family — his presence is necessary in all 
natal, nuptial, and funeral cermionies, iu rites after birth, in 
marriages and in Shrads. And there are numerous other occasional 
ceremonies and I*oojaha. There are the annual Poojahs of Doorga, 
Kally, and other well-known gods. There are also the Vratras or 
vows, of wliioh the 'women arc c^'^j'ocially fond. The mother takes 
to vows proper fur securing long life and prosperity for children. 
The wife takes to vows for securing her husband’s long life and 
good will towards lier, and for deprecating the miseries of wido\v- 
hoocl. 'i’he maid makes vows that slic may not only have a husband 
young, beautiful, learned and rich, but also be herself so much 
regarded and loved as to be savc<l Ironi the infliction of a co~icife, 
and lest one does fall to her lot, curses are invoked in anticipation 
against such interloping pretenders to her husband’s affectiong. 
To this may again be added other periodical ceremonies proper to 
the different seasons. In all these *ceroraonies the services of the 
officiating priest or Purohit are duly appreciated and remunerated. 
Besides these twice-born servants, there must in such a family be a 
Kbansaina iu charge of the Baboo’s toilet, with at least one mate 
for serving the hooka, one maid servant for the Zenana, and others 
according to special exigencies. 

The Brahmin held in the highest estimation for good offices to 
a family is its Guru. This gentleman’s office is performed once for 
all to each member of the family by tbo whisper of a sacred 
•manfra, which scarcely entails any labour on the whisperer, and is 
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supposed to be of the greatest efficacy from a religious point of 
view. For this office ha is entitled to a veneration almost equal- 
ling divine homage. He generally visits his spiritual pupils or 
votaries once a year, accepts their obeisances, oblations and offer- 
ings, and confers his blessings. However meaningless this inter- 
change of oblations and benedictions may now appear, it betokens 
the respect which Indians paid to their preceptors and the impor- 
tance attached to their teachings, which appear to have been at one 
time real, and not merely Jiiystical. The wording of the obeisance 
itself bears testimony to something real which once existed, while 
another popular adage also testifies to abuses having crept in a 
long while ago. The wording of the salutation is — “Salutation to 
the illustrious Gum, who has by his pencil of the collyriuin of 
knowledge opened the eyes of those who are blind under the dark- 
ness of ignorance.’* The adag^ is — “ There are many Gurus who 
take away the wealth of their, pupils, but rare is the Guru who 
takes away the misery of his j)upil.” The Guru lays a hereditary 
claim to families which had bc^n attached to his forefathers, and 
the claim is generally allowed. ^ 

There is another officer oi’ton attached to a family, under the 
designation of a Guru, with^the affix mahaooy to boot. He is a 
teacher of the alphabet and other elements of Bengalee loro, and, 
like the pedagogue in the picture called “ Afternoon Nap,” affords 
no little amusement to his juvenile pupils — generously at his own 
expense ! ( 

I have not yet said anythi»j|j on the j n’lit family system which 
very much qualifies Hindoo domestic life in Bengal. IIow amiable 
is it to see brothers living in unity, was the language of David in 
the Psalms. The joint family often sets forth such an amiable 
prospect. It is a great pleasure to see large numbers of human 
beings subordinating their own wills to the will of one venerable 
father or grandfather, and merging themselves, as it were, in him. 
This is the fair side of tlie picture ; there is, however, another 
side of a different colour. Wills often differ among the members 
themselves, especially among their wives. Notwithstanding the 
respect and deference acknowledged to be due from juniors to 
seniors, as primi inter ^yareSy there are always soino disturbing 
causes, especially when there is uo common father or grandfather 
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to challenge the obedience of all. An elder brother may have a 
younger wife than his younger brother. The younger’s wife may 
plume herself on her seniority in age, and the elder brother’s 
wife may not put up with her demeanour. A younger brother 
may be more meritorious and successful in life than an elder 
brother, and though he may himself be respectful to his less suc- 
cessful senior, his wife may do the opposite. From many circum- 
stances incidental to human life the brothers may bo embroiled,, 
^nd family feuds may become a common source of mischief to all. 
A house divided against itself cannot stand. The history of 
family litigation in Bengal only aflbrds too convincing proof in 
support of that adage. 

A family, however, generally keeps together during the lifetime 
of a common father or grandfather. Partitions and separations 
become inevitable when there is n<^ common head entitled to the 
respect of all the members ; but when they can manage to keep 
together in amity and in unity, it docs become a pleasing and 
delightful sight. Tliere are numherlc.^s mutual bonds to keep them 
together even in spite of themselves. 'Fhe common property, if 
divided, results in the loss of that family prestige in which all are 
e<pially interested. If tlie property, again, consists of an estate or 
a valuable mansion, it is often incapable of division without some 
Joss to every sharer. It almost becomes like the child in the 
fable about whom two women were quarrelling. 

There is again anollier element in the jointi family system wliieli 
entails a loss on the community general!}’’. A community is 
entitled to reap the benefit of the talent and ability of eveiy 
component member. The joint family by subordinating the wills 
of the many to the will of one i>r two heads, has a tendency to 
stint intellectual growth and mental development of the many, 
which must so far a h^ss to society. 

In eases where a man of wealth has daughters but no sous, his 
daughters’ sons bcoomo his heirs. Ti.m grandsons, however, do not 
come to their inheritance while the daughters are living, they being 
tenants for life. Wlieu there are several daughter each having 
sons of her own, not one of those .sons can come in for his 
inheritance until his mother and all his aunts are dead. As long 
as any of these heirs presumptive has his mother living, things 

E 2 
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may go smooth enough for him, but if his mother dies and his 
aunts are living, he remains a sort of cast-away until all his aunts 
have died. His status as au heir presumptive, it may be to a 
princely estate, continues, but he may himself remain penniless and 
without a shelter for an inclefiiiite period, during which he finds it 
next to an impossibility even to raise small sums for his own 
subsistence, on the credit of his future inheritance, which, not 
being vested, can be no s('curi ty for debts contracted if he dies 
while any of his aunts are yet alive. 

Domestic life among Hindoos in Bengal has been within the 
last half of a century much affected by extraneous influences, 
especially in towns and cities. The j)eo])le have come face to face 
with a hardier race of siij)erior civilization, and have in a great 
measure learnt its language, and owning to a moral victory on 
its part have imbibed the spirit of its literature, and allowed 
it to supersede their mother-tongue in conversation and corres- 
pondence to a great extent. Missionary and other agencies have 
again by means of female teachers sent education into the in- 
accessible recesses of Zenanjis themselves. Female schools have 
begun to vie with male schools, and fiunale candidates are now 
found pressing even for l^iiiverMty distinctions, hitlierto the mo- 
nopoly of the males, Occu]>ations have entered Zenanas, other 
than those of the kitchen and its drudgeries. Ifousehold furni- 
ture is enlisting articles unknown to our forefathers. These 
changes are much on the increase. Profcsseil Hindoo.s have been 
And are still going to Englaiul to finish education and adopt 
pr9fessions which, a quarter of a century ago, were beyond tlie 
grasp of a native of India, AVhen such Hindoos return to their 
country they add a hundredfold impetus to the local progress of 
improvement and reform. Change, wholesale change, has become 
the motto of the day. Old things arc repudiated, new things are 
courted. A breach has been made in the ramj^arts of the Zenana, 
which ere long must be stormed and burst open. Under such 
circumstances a solemn responsibility rests on all parties. Every- 
one appears to be affected more or less by the impetus of change. 
As far as a change is for the better a solemn responsibility rests on 
those who oppose it, and so far as a change in any respect is either 
unnecessary or worse than useless an equally grave responsibility 
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rests on the promoters of change. And it is under such circum- 
stances that an Association such as this becomes doubly necessary 
for cogitating on passing events, distinguishing varying influences, 
encouraging what may appear right, and moderating what may 
seem to wander beyond the limits of propriety. Mental move- 
ments always require some moderating force, like the gravitating 
force which controls celestial motions. Everything in the world 
undergoes change, nothing in the universe is or can be at rest. 
We therefore need the controlling force of sober reflection on 
-the changes and innovations visible around us so, that without 
unduly checking their impulse, we may regulate their tendency to 
tfly off ad lihiixim from the centre of social order and propriety, and 
at the same time prevent such retrogressions as may stultify the 
very fundamental principles of reform. All this can only be 
■effected by united and well organized efforts. 

To the pioneers of reform and social improvement attaches the 
serious responsibility of initiating such customs and fashions 
as may on the one Inind secure everything which refines and 
‘ennobles human nature, and on the other hand preserve the 
fundamental platform which hoary anthpiity and experience have 
proved to be peculiarly suited to the circiuiistances of India and 
ih^ genius of India’s sons. 

The following report of the speeches that followed the 
reading of I)i*. K. M. Biinerjee’s ])a])er is taken from the 
Statcsmmi and Frieiul of India, Calcutta, iFarch 12th : — 

Dr. McLeod, in speaking on the subject of the paper, said that 
he was not at all surprised to find that no gentleman present was 
desirous of offering atiy remarks on the very extensive subject 
-which had been traversed by the rev. lecturer, as to do justice to 
it, it would be necessary to enter into a great many topics which 
would require previous study. Dr. Ilanerjee bad presented before 
them, very ably and clearly, the condition of life prevailing in a 
rural family in Bengal, and had led them on from the contempla- 
tion of that life as it existed in its simpje, social form, to the com- 
plexities which had been induced by the introduction of foreign 
elements ; and be thought that the concluding portion of the 
address should induce them to carry on the work of social reforma- 
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tion which had been undertaken in the country. He would not offer 
any further remarks upon it, but would move a vote of thanks 
to Dr, Banerjee. — He said that the i\ext item of businesa 
was to receive the Annual Beport of the Association, and ho 
would take it that all were familiar with its contents. Dr. 
Banerjee had very clearly shown them in his lecture that in the 
lower and simpler conditions of life the ladies of tlie family were 
engaged principally in cooking and gossiping. He had also shown 
them that in the gentler walks of life the duties of the kitchen 
had been taken off the shoulders of the ladies and placed on those 
of others. The time that was hitherto spent in cooking was now, 
with that natural tendency for gossip in females, spent, no doubt^ 
in' gossip, and he thought that it was the duty of an Association 
like theirs to make arrangements so that that gossip should 
be of an interesting character. He took it, therefore, that 
the object of zenana teaching which the Association had in view 
would strengthen with time, and he was glad to read in the 
report that the work of zenana teacliing has been carried on 
regularly and successfully. Two teachers of thorough efficiency 
are now employed ; and the fees received for tuition have 
amounted to rs. 544 — more than double the amount realized 
during the preceding year.” The satisfaction one felt in announc- 
ing such a fact was modified, however, hy the statement that the 
Association was in need of help for canying on its work. This 
need, as would be seen, had nece.ssitaied the desirability of a special 
appeal ; and he thought that it only needed to make known the 
circumstances to recommend the enterprise to the community. 
The work carried on in the improvemenl of zenana literature was 
also, he thought, a subject for congratuLitioii. Tlie books bad been 
extensively bought and circulated, and the supply of one volume 
at least had been nearly exhausted. The volume of the *• Mary Car- 
penter Series ” would this year consist of an abridged life of Mary 
Carpenter herself. With a few other remarks, Dr. McLeod asked 
the meeting to accept the Keport, wldch it did with a,cclamation.— 
Dr. McLeod then said that the second item of business was ta 
announce the retirement of Mrs. Knight from tlie office of 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer to the Association. This 
announcement was an unfortunate one as regarded the well-being 
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of the Association, as it was to Mrs. Knight’s untiring energy and 
zeal that the Association was indebted for the promotion of its 
objects and interests. Mrs. Knight had not only worked for, and 
in, the Society, but outside of it ; she had exerted herself not only 
to carry out its work, but to carry out the spirit of the Society ; she 
had associated with the ladies of Bengal on the terms of the most 
intimate friendship — had entertained them, and had been enter- 
tained by them —and had, in fact, moved among them as a sister, 
and he knew for himself that when the time came for Mrs. Knight 
to leave India, she would leave many a sore heart behind her. 
Mr. Knight also had been a true friend to Bengal, and for the 
services rendered, he liad been selected by the rulers of the 
province for the purpose ot‘ giving advice in legislative matters. 
Mr. Knight’s personal character was so much respected that the 
announcemeut of his departure would, Dr. McLeod had not the 
slightest doubt, be received with expressions of the deepest regret. 
In conclusion, Dr. ^NicLcod asked the meeting to join him in 
giving both Mrs. and Mr. Knight a hearty cheer, not as ex- 
pressive of their gladness at the separation, but as expressive of 
tbeir just appreciation of the services which had been rendered by 
them to the Society. 

• At the suggestion of Dr. K. ]\I. Banerjee, a formal vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Knight was jdaced on record. 

Mr. Knight, in returning thanks on behalf of himself and 
Mrs. Knight, said that to Mrs. Knight the parting from a work 
in which she had been so long and earnestly engaged would be 
very severe and trying, and tliat she did so very unwillingly. But 
he hoped, and Mrs. Knight hoped, that even after she left India, 
she would still be able to Lake part in the work of the Association. 
This much was sure, that her sympathies would always be with 
the country in which, she had lived so long, and which she had 
come to look upon as her home, so much so, that he doubted 
whether an English home, where she would have to make new 
associations and new frieuds, would suit her after a 29 years’ 
residence in India. , 

Dr. McLeod said that the next announcement that he had to 
make was that ^Irs. Lindstedt and the Bev. ]\Ir. Bamford had 
consented to take u]) the oflices of Treasurer and Secretary in. 
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l)lace of Mrs. Knight, and he had no doubt that ample justice 
ivould be done by them, as they were not strangers to the 
Association. Although they were very sorry to lose the services 
of Mrs. Knight, still it was a satisfaction to know that her mantle 
bad fallen on such worthy shoulders ; and ho might bo permitted 
to say that though men came and women went, the Society would 
go on for ever. 

The Rev. Mr. Bamford having briefly thanked the meeting, 
both on behalf of himself and Mrs. Lindstedt, for appointing them 
to the offices rendered vacant by the retirement of Mrs. Knight ; 

Baboo Protab Chunder Mozumdar, in the name of those 
present, and in the name of the Hindoo community, asked to be 
allowed to convey to Mrs. Kniglit his expressions of gratitude and 
respect for the disinterested work done by her. 

With the customary vote of thanks to the chair, the meeting 
separated. 

The Report presented was as fldlows : — 

NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOOrATION. 

, Patroness — H.B.H. The Pkincess of Wale.s. 

BENGAL BRANCH. 

Patroness — Her Excellency the Marchioness of Ripon. 

President. — The Honourable Sir Ashley Eden, K.C S.T. 

A^ice-Puesidents. — The Lord Bishop of Calcutta, Lady Garth, 
Honourable Mr. Justice Jackson, C.I.K, H. Beverley, Esq., C.S., 
Her Highness the Maharani Suriiomoye, I.C.I., The Prince 
FuVrokh Shah, Dr. Kenneth McLeod, IJaflji Noor Mahomed. 

Joint Honorary Secretaries. — IM. Gho.se, Esq., Mr.s. J. B. 
Knight, 

Honorary Treasurer. — Mrs. J. B. Knight. 

Committee. — Honourable Syud Amir Ali, If. Beverley, Esq., 
C.S., Rev. K. M. Baneijee, LL.D., Babii K. C. Banerjee, Pandit 
Shib Nath Bhattacharjva, A. M. Bose, Esq., M.A., A. W. Croft, 
Esq., M.A., Babu Bankini Chunder Chatterjee, Babu D. M. Dass, 
Pandit Omesh Chandra Datt, A. W. Gannett, Esq., B.A., H. L. 
Harrison, Esq., C.S., Mrs. Tv. McLeod, Mrs. Lindstedt, E. Liud- 
stedt, Esq., Moulvie Abdul Latif Khan Bahadur, Babu Bhudeb 
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C. Mukherjee, Baba Dwarkauath Singha, H. C. Mallik, Esq., 
Mrs. J. P. Browne, #T. B. Knight, Esq., Babu Jogesh Chuudra 
Dutt, Mdulvie Syud Amir Hossein, E. A. Dukes, Esq., Mrs. J. C. 
Murray, Syud Sharfuddin. 

(Note, — Ilev. Alfred T. Bamford has become Joint iHon. 
Sec. since Mrs. Knights resignation, and Mrs. Lindstedt Hon. 
Treasurer. — Ed. ) 

IiEPOKT FOR THE YeaU 1880. 

1. The Committee, in presenting the Keport for the past year, 
are glad to be «able to congratulate the members on the steady 
continuance of the woik oi the Association, and the cordial recog- 
nition of its influence. 

2. The work of zenana teaching has been carried on regularly 

and successfully. ^J'wo teachers of thorough efliciency are now 
fully einploytul ; Jirid the fees received for tuition have amounted 
to rs. — more than double the amount realised during the pre- 

ceding year. This exceeds the co.st of conveyance, but the salaries 
of teachers have to be met from the subscriptions of members, 
which are insuflicient for the purpose. It is hoped that the special 
appeal which accompanies this Jleport will result in such an 
additiLin to the funds as will place the finances on a sound footing. 

B. Tlie cost of the Journal has been considerably increased, but 
the Committee do not see their way to a corresponding advance in 
the subscrifitioiis. The Journal coutnius a large amount of 
valuable infonnation on social subjects interesting to Indian 
readers, and there are still spare copies available for those who 
desire to subscribe to it. Subscribers to the Association receive 
the Journal tree. 

4. The volume of the Mart/ Ciirpeider Series for 1880 has been 
issued. It is entitled SvrncJiir Kutlr, and is written by Babu 
Dwarkanath (Janguli, fo wlmni the lu'izo of rs. 200, oflered by the 
Committee, has been awarded. A second edition of The Second 
Daughlerdn-law has been is.sued by the author, Babu Shivanath 
Sastri ; and the first issue of I'rohandu Amsw/m is nearly exhausted. 
It is gratifying to find that the healthy* literature provided by the 
Association is appreciated by those for whom it is designed. For 
the present year, Babu Rajunikanto Cupta has been engaged to 
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write a Life of Mary Carpenter, abridged from the Biography 
published in England. It was felt that no fitter recognition could 
be given of the work done by this esteemed lady ih and for India. 

During the year three meetings of the Association have been 
held^ at which interesting papers have been read on the following 
subjects: — “On Bengali Literature,** by Bhoirab Chandra Bauerjee. 
“On Hindu Women, past and present,” by Babu Boidyanath Dutt. 
“ On Charity in England, what it does, and how it does it,** by 
Mr. J. B. Knight. Babu Bhoirab Chandra Banerjee has engaged 
to read a second paper on Bengali Literature, which will appear 
in the Journal when the subject is complete. Mr. Knight’s paper 
is published, in extenaOy in the February number of the Journal. 

0. Scholarships, The lapsed portion of Miss Hemlotta Bose’s 
scholarship has been awarded in scholarshijis of one rupee. per 
month, tenable for two year.s, to Shusila Bose and Lillabatti 
Mozumdar, pupil at the Bothune School. The scholarship of rs. o 
a month to Miss Kumodini Kastogiri ceases at the end of 
February, 1H81. A grant of rs. 2 per month has been paid for 
six months to a widow in the Betliune School, who was a boarder 
during 1879, and drew rs. 100 for that period. All these scholar- 
ships are met from funds received from the Home Association. 

6. 3Iauy pleasant features of social intercourse have been 
developed during the year, and friendly gatherings of English and 
Bengali ladies have been held weekly at dilTerent houses. 

7. The Committee announce with groat satisfaction that Her 
Excellency the Marchioness of l*i[»on has graciously accepted the 
office of Patroness of the Bengal Branch of the Association ; and that 
Prince Furrokh Shah, Dr. K. McJjeoJ and Hadji Xoor Mahomed 
have been added to the list of Vice-Presidents. They regret to 
have to record the departure from India of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Jackson, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Association. 

8. The Committee acknowledge the handsome donations of 
X20 sterling (realizing rs. 238-S-2) from Miss Manning, rs. 200 
from the Maharani Surnomoye, and rs. 100 from Babu Jano- 
kynatb Mookerjee. 

9. During the year *a local Committee was established at 

Jessore, of which Babu Peary Mohuu Guha is the Honorary 
Secretary. M. S. KNIGHT, 

Honorary Secretary^ 
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R K VIE WS, 

Familiar Indian rL0WEu>s. By Lena Lowis. London; 

L. Eeeve and Co., Henrietta Street. 

One of the most striking features in the landscape of the- 
plains of India is the numhor and variety of flowering trees 
and the gigantic climbers. Of small “liedgerow flowers,’* 
akin to the flowers growing by our way sides in England, 
there are none, or sc arcely any, to be iound. Vegetation is 
all on too large a scale ha* these unobtrusive little plants, and 
I have often looked in vain for a flower along the i)atli when 
Avalkitig through the rice tields and jungle paths of Bengal. 
But this is in a measure made up to one by tlie bright flowers 
overhead, both the blossoms of the trees themselves, and also 
the number of orcdiids and similar i^ara.^-iles wliich grow upon 
their branches, ilrs. Li^wis has given us some idea of a few 
of these, and especially of those which are usually grown in 
an Indian garden, in the pnjtly book slu^ lias just brought out, 

Familiar Indian Flowoi^;” and allhougli, in luaiiy instances, 
the small size of the book has necessarily compelled her to 
curtail the size of the ilowers, and thereby frecpicntly lose a 
striking portion of' their charac^toristics, still enough remains 
to make the book a very charming reminder of their Indian 
gardens to those who have left the “glorious East” and arc 
now at home, while many of the smaller flowers, such as the 
Plumbago, the Eusselia, Quisqualis and others have been very 
accurately reproduced. . The Poinciana Pulcherriina given in 
the 'work is a very fair specimen of the smaller kind of 
Poinciana, but it is almost a pity Mrs. I.owis did not give one 
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of the magnificent Poinciana Regia, with its sjjlendid orange 
and crimson flowers, one of the petals of each 2 'xdnied^ 

as one might say, so exquisitely are tlie scarlet and orange 
touches laid on to the pale 3 ^ellow ground colour. I have 
already mentioned how striking the great creepers are, and- 
the huge “ scaiident shrubs ” straggling all over tjie garden if 
allowed to do so, till, if left n neared for and unteiianted only 
for a few months, tlic place becomes a mass of jungle. Mrs. 
Lowis has given us several good specimens ol‘ tliese, such as 
the Bignonia \"eniista and the Beaiimontia (Jraudillora. The 
latter fails gi*eatly in point of size iu the drawing, as the 
authoress herself remarks, but it is easy to imagine the great 
beauty of this grand wliite jlow(ir, set among its dark glossy 
leaves. It grows rai)idly when iu once takes to a place, and 
1 have known it convei't in one single season an ugly outhouse 
into a picture oi' l)eauty. Tlie spcciiiicii of the Bougainvillea 
is not rich enough in colour in the plate, it is more like the 
pale varieties often s(‘eii iu Knglit.h conservatories. Growing, 
freely as it does in Lower JUuigal, and especially in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, it is a dazzling object in full 
flower, but it has to be constantly cut hack and kept under or 
it soon ovoi-grows cvervtliiiig near it and hi'comes a perfect 
* jungle ” of rich disorder. 

Indeed, the vast wealth and luxiirioiisness of growth ii; 
India, the ricli and overahundani foliage and the masses of 
flowers, are very .striking. 1 sliall never forget the wonderful 
supplj' of roses during the cold season from our garden ; 
gather as one iniglit one never .seemed to make any iinpres- 
siou on tlie immense profusion. Roses require a good deal of 
care in Lower Bengal to keep the English stocks from 
degenerating, as they will if neglectpd, into nearly single 
flowers, hut with due cultivation I liavc seen quite as inagui- 
ficent specimens frmn gardens around Calcutta, as in aiij’*. 
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.garden in England. The cold season, from December to 
March, is the time for roses and for all other flowers belong- 
ing to more temperate climates, and I have known even violets 
to be successfully grown in pots on the nortli side of the 
Tiouse. Most of the English annuals are to be had in the 
cold season, in fact, Indian gardens then are much in cha- 
racter like an English garden in July. As March and April 
approach, and the sun gels higher and his rays fiercer, the 
delicate English flowers fade away and have to give place to 
their hardier sisters, and then the Indian garden becomes a 
blaze of gorgeous colour, scarlet and orange of all shades 
predominating. The waters now contribute their share ol* 
beauty in the way of flowering plants, and tanks and jheels 
are full of the many varieties of the water-lily. N'othing 
can exceed the loveliness of the well-known lotus lily, when 
covering whole tanks, as it freipieiitly does in Bengal, with 
its wealth of flowers- -rose-coloured, blue, and white — all 
three equally bright and beautiful. The lotus is the flower 
cspecifilly sacred to Buddha, and lie is frequently dejiicted as 
seated in one. Tlie centre of the flower containing the seed 
is largely eaten by natives, in fact it is a regular article of 
food wben in season. Even the night docs not fail to render 
its share of flowers, and many do not open at all until aftei 
•the sun has set. 1 have often wandered into the garden after 
dark to sec the blossoms ol‘ tlie beautiful cactus, Cercus 
graudiflorus, more commonly called the night-blowing cereiis, 
a large disc, six inches across, very double, pure white in the 
centre wdth a yellowish brown exterior, and of most fragrant 
scent. Nor can I forget the ex(|uisite flowers of the Dhatura, 
so aptly described by Heber : — 

“ And sweetly to the moon contest, 

The broad Dhatura bares lier breast, 

Of fragrant scent and virgin white, 

A pearl around the lochs of night ! 
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Natives arc very fond of flowers, they play an important 
part in all their ceremonies and festivatls, and several, like 
the lotus, the jessamine, and the orange marigold are con- 
sidered sacred. I well remember soon after our arrival in 
India, when on visiting a large temple in Madras, long wreaths 
of white jessamine were thrown over our heads on our de- 
parture, and afterwiirds I found this Avas a very common 
custom towards a departing guest, to send him off Avreathed 
Avith flowers. Bunjy marigolds are to be 

seen at every ])rodnoed ("gardener) has his own 

Avay, little else will hti^ Piacf ice of ar^ garden. Even high up 
in the Himalayas I s enable a stw^'» Vishnprag, at 

the entrance of the Iq 22O direct to the 

sacred tenure of ,,^lindoo priests gave each 

l)ilgriin, besides a iiew^, lankct), to Avrap around him, 

and a staff, a bunch of yellow marigolds to help him oii his 
way. A quaint confusion of ideas makes the Hindoo gardener 
hang long Avreaths of marigolds over every gatcAvjiy in Cal- 
cutta on Christmas Hay, and it lias become quite a matter of 
course to look upon these as apjn-opriaie Chikstmas decora- 
tions.” Most of the devices for Indian jewelry are taken 
from flowers, as for instance the round babul flower — a well 
known ornament in gold or silver — and the buds of the 
cluimpa floAver, iuiitaU^d in the sliings of chutfqmLal is worn as. 
a girdle by little children and as a necklace by tJieir elders. 

1 have spoken so far only of tlie flowers of the jdains of 
India, but CA'en this brief notice of “ familiar Indian EloAvers” 
would be incomplete Avithout a word about the delicious 
ilowers of the hills — the lilies of tlie old Italian painters 
growing in the clefts of the rocks of the NeLlgherries — the 
large white arums in the diiche.s — the bill sides covered with 
Avild sAveet-scenled geraniums — the church-yard at Coonoor a 
garden of roses — and the masses of heliotrope everywhere. 
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One single bush growing in the court-yard of Sylk’s hotel at 
Ootacanmnd was so large that a man on horseback was 
-entirely screened by it, till it was cut down a& being in the 
way from its, large size. And then in the mountains in the 
•eastern part of India — the Cossyah hills in Assam — we have 
the wonderful tribes of orchids of every hue aiid'^kind, filling 
the jungle with colour and beauty. One little wood I re- 
member near Shillong, which nestled anv^-ng thej^ass-covered 
•downs in those parts, and wb* dw ay and In friifged all round 
high up on the treaiu then the Indian ired band of the 
Vanda teres. The ‘‘ scarlet and aese mountains and 
again in the niai"^^ yj.^^^*tor.s now contrjfi)Ms at Darjeeling, 
at Simla, and eriiig jdants, a:)r their Ixniuty and 

variety, as aU wlAvj.^, '' •'vietics of the book will know, and 
nothing can exceeci^line gloVAJae well-ky of colour of the 
ahododendron-covered'^ slopes at Simla when in full blossom, 
standing out against the de(»p blue of the valleys, a blue I 
have seen nowhere but in the Himalayan khiuh. 

The subject of Indian (lowers is an almost inexhaustible 
one, and, no doubt, ^Irs. Low’is must have found it dilticult to 
choose among such an embarras de richesses ; ” but, on the 
whole, her selections are well made, although there arc a few 
old favourites one would gladly have seen added to the list. 
The letterpress is scarcely espial to the plates, and would be 
better were the sentences more connected. Still, taken alto- 
gether, the book has many merits, and those who know India 
and its exhausting climate will admire the energy and i)erse- 
verance Mrs. Lowis has sliowii, and will confess that she lias 
•very successfully vindicated the character of her country- 
women in the East, that they do not sit with their hands idly 
before them all day long and lounge away the bright hours in the 
juere effort of living, as is still the popular notion in England. 

Ldx. 
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A CoMPLETK System oe Shout- mam) Mauathi. By 
GuJAi^iAN Bhau Vaijya. Boiubiiy, 1881. Price 12 
Annas. 

The author of this pamphlet, after acquiring the art of 
English short-hand, determined to try lo adapt its principles 
to the Marathi languages, wliich lias a (uimbrous written 
<iharacter. After considerable labour he succeeded in arrang- 
ing a series of easy phouograpliic signs very like those of 
Pitman, and he has now produced a concise manual, ex- 
plaining his metliod. Pracrce of an hour a day for a year 
may, he considers, enable a student to report speeches 
delivered at the rate of 120 wojds x>er minute. The sim- 
plicity of this short-hand as cn^npared with the INIaratlii 
alphabet is evident to any ^Yho look at tlie pamplilet, and it 
may be expected that those who study the system with the 
indispensable in’climinavy pei-sevcTnnce will find their services 
much in retpiesl at vernacular lectures and meetings. 


The PiEADixu; Piumeu roii Inman Students. By 

^ML'Ncheimee FriAMTEE J'A'iri.n, B.A., Ilombay, 1880. 

Ihice Two Annas. 

This Primer consists of an iiigeninus attempt to classify the 
many English words wliioh are variously sj^elt but similarly 
pronounced in order to assist (Tiiieratlii and Marathi students 
of our language. It iiiight be ^'o^y useful as a book of 
reference to those who are learning English without the 
constant help of a teaclier. There are shades of pronunciation 
which are not conveyed in the series of lessons, and some 
mistakes of classification could he pointed out, but the 
has taken great pains and must have studied the anomalies 
of our spelling with care. 
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LECTURE ON INDIA BY PilOFESSOK MONIER 
WILLmiS. 

A lecture, illustrated with excellent diagi’ains and draw* 
ings, was delivered at A^^entnor, in the Isle of AVight, on 
March 29th, by Trofcssor Monier Williams, C.I.E., D.C.L., to 
the members of the Y^ouiig Men’s Christian Association, on 
"‘India and its Idol AVorshijV* which was listened to with great 
interest. The lecturer began witli some general remarks on 
the geographical position and the size and population of India. 
He then referred to the two ^principal religions that confront 
Christianity in India — the *^llindu and the Aluhatnmedan, 
and explained that the Hindu religion as wcdl as the Muliam- 
medan asserts strongly the unity of (Jod, but that some of the 
more enlightened Hindus consider idol-worship to be neces- 
sary for the ignorant and illiterate, and in this way excuse it- 

The Professor next dwelt on the belief of tlio Hindus in the 
manifestation of God in nonibinations of Three. — First, in three 
great natural objects — Sun, Fire, and Rain. All Hindus pray 
to the sun twice a day. Thej*' sa}", 1 adore the excellent glory 

of the divine life-giving Sim, may lit^ enlighten my understand- 
ing ! ” The second manifestation, according to the Veda, is in 
lire. In every pious Hindu’s honui Diero ought to be a sacred 
fire kept continually burning. It is first us(‘d when a yimng 
couple are married ; it represents God jiresent as a witness at 
the marriage. After the wedding it is kept up by the married 
couplo, who feed it daily with offerings of fragrant fuel and 
grain ; it is employed at all their solemn ceremonies, and serves 
to burn their bodies when they are offered up as a last sacrifice 
to God at death. It is remarkable, that Fire with the Hindus 
lias a triune character — ^^the Fire of the Sun, the Fire of the 
Earth, and the Fire of Lightning; hence, it is often kept in 
three sacred receptacles. The third manifestation of. God,^ 
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according to the Hindus, is in Bain. One of the Gods in the 
first Indian trinity (in the Veda) is called Indra — ^the Bain- 
dropper. What a delightful sound in India is the dropping of 
rain ! can we wonder that the Indians beheld God manifested in 
the rain ! • . . . 

These three great natural objects of worship constituted the 
earliest Indian trinity; in time they became personified and 
invested with personal attributes. This is natural to all 
Eastern peoples. Micah says poetically, ** Hear ye, 0 moun- 
tains and ye strong foundations of the earth,” and Isaiah 
says, ** Break forth into singing, ye mountains, 0 forest 
and every tree therein,” and David says, “Let the floods clap 
their hands, let the hills be joyful together.” This illustrates 
the Oriental habit of personifying natural objects. We know, 
in fact, that true worship implies three things — Beverence, 
Trust, Love — and these can only be directed towards a personal 
God ; and it is remarkable, that when once the need of a per- 
sonal God took possession of the Hindu mind, Hinduism became 
saturated with Divine personalities. First we have the Supreme 
Being — Brahma — manifesting himself in a trinity of person- 
alities, as: Ist — God the Creator, called Brahma (ending with a 
long vowel), instead of Brahma (ending with a short vowel), 
which is only applied to the Supreme impersonal Being ; -2nd — 
God the Preserver, called Vishnu ; 3rd — God the Destroyer and 
Ee-creator,. called Siva, They are represented by three fine 
heads in one body ; sometimes Brahma has four faces looking in 
every direction, to show his watchful care over his creatures ; 
Vnhnu has four arms to show his power to save from whatever 
direction evil may come ; Siva has three eyes to denote time — 
Infinite Time looking into the past, the present and the future. 
Sometimes one of the three persons is thought greater, some- 
times another. An Indian poet thus .describes their relation- 
ship: — 

“ In those three persons the one God was shown, 

Each first in place, each last — not one alone ; 

Of Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, each may be, 

* First, second, third, among the blessed three. ” 


Another of their sacred poets gives superiority to Vishnu^ 

E 3 
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the saviour, aud >tliat for a very remarkable reason. It appears 
that a certain great stage wished to settle the question as tOvWbiel|t 
of the, three was the greatest, so he went intq the prosenea of 
Brahma^ ani omitted to make tlie reverential bow ; the gqd wba 
very angry, and wished to punish the sage, but the god’s w^e 
pacified him* Then he went into the presence of Siva, the 
Peslroyer, and again purposel}^ omitted a bow ; the god’s anger 
Tdazed up, and he took up a weapon to slay the sage, but again the 
god!s wife interposed and pacified him. Then, lastly, he went 
before Vishnu, tlie saviour — this god was sleeping peacefully 
with his head on his wife’s lap — now, thought the sage, I will 
put him to a severe trial, so he went up quietly and gave this 
god a terrible kick on his breast, so lliut the mark reniaiued for 
ever on the god’s body ; but Yislinu, instead of showing anger, 
apologised for not having noticed the sage’s entrance. Then he 
took the sage’s foot on his own knee, and began to rub it. gently, 
hoping that the force of the blowliad not hurt it. “Tliis” exclaimed 
the s|ige, *^16 the most powerful god, he conquers by the great- 
est of all powers — love, gentlcucss, and generosity.” It ap|>ears 
from this story that there is not onl}" a trinity of personal gods, 
but of goddesses also ; these are called Sarasvati, Lakshmi, Kali. 
They are sometimes regarded as half the god’s eseeiico, just as 
in Indian books a man’s wife is defined to be half the man— so 
a god’s wife is half the god. Every god, according to the 
Hindus, ought to have maternal as well as paternal attributes. 
Observe, too, that the god Vishnu has taken various forms on 
the earth — has become flesh, in fact, in various ways — to save 
the world from particular calamities : first in three principal 

animal forms : a Fish, a Tortoise, aud a Boar 

Next Vishnu has descended in three principal human forms, as : 
1st — Kama, the model son; 2nd — Krishna, the model lover; 
•3rd — Buddha, the model^monk. 

Then, mark, that every man is a manifestation of God, 
and God is specially manifested in all good men. Accord- 
ing to the Hindus there are three chief classes of men: first 
— the Clergy, called by the Hindus Brahmans, because sup- 
posed to be full of Brahma or god; secondly— Soldiers) who 
fight the battles of their country ; thirdly-— Tradespeople, who 
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increase the wealth of the country; clergymen^, soldiers, and 
iiradeepeople are all believed to be manifestations of God — they 
are called Hindus twice-bom. With us baptism with water 
is a sigii of regeneration ; with Hindus a sacred thread is put 
over the head at the ago of eight and worn ever afterwards, as 
a sign of new birth. It consists of three threads twisted to^ 
gether, and tied with a .sacrod knot, and those who wear it are 
thought to be regenerated by it. Perhaps you may think that 
the idea of men being manifestations of God may have a good 
effect in ennobling life, but unhappily the very devils, the very 
demons, are supposed to bo dGveloi)ments of God ; as there is a 
multiplicity of good incarnations so ther('> is of evil, — for, accord- 
ing to Hindu theology, two opposite principles are needed to 
balance each other. The vast Pantheon must be balanced by an 
'equally vast Pandemonium. In the Yeda there is a general 
spirit of evil called Vritra associaied with clouds and darkness, 
and thought to take tho form of a serpent. In the latter system 
there are three principal Demons : I— a Demon called Ravana^ 
opposed to Bama — he has ten heads and twenty arms to denote 
power, and can take any shape, even the most beautiful ; 2 — a 
Demon called Kansa^ who cau also take any form, good or bad ; 
3--Kalif the evil spirit of the present ago personified. Indian 
reirgioiis writers sny that a man should ever strive after three 
things — good thoughts, good words, good deeds. Now Kali is 
ever inciting to three evil things — evil thoughts, evil words, evil 
deeds; But there are also other demons and devils without 
number — male and female — for demons and devils are believed 
to people tho whole air around us; tlioy aro for ever on the 
watch to harm us; for over spoiling and impeding every good work; 
for ever causing accidents, diseases, drought, plague, pestilence 
and famine. Happily, there are as many male and female gods 
as there are male and female demons — gods and demons engaged 
in unceasing conflict ; and the gods that defeat demons are more 
worshipped than any other. For example, the hideous male god 
Oanesa, lord of the demon hosts, worshipped everywhere in 
India, is a special favourite. I once had a bad carriage accident 
in India (in the Western Ghats), and was gravely told by a 
native that it was caused by a Demon, who frequented that par- 
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tioular road, and that if I had worshipped this god Ganesa 
before starting, the accident would not have happened. Then, 
in the South there is another male god Ayenar, who is thought 
to ride about the fields and guard them from Demons. The vil- 
lagers dedicate huge clay horses to this equestrian deity, placing 
them round his shrine. Furthermore certain goddesses are 
believed to have great power in protecting from demobs. They 
are called the Divine Mothers; every village is guarded by a 
Divine Mother ; and the remarkable thing is that the gods and 
goddesses which defend from demons may themselves turn into 
those very demons if offended by neglect. Thus the goddess 
who protects from the Demon of Small-pox may, if offended, 
become herself the Demon of Smoll-pox ; nay, she may become 
herself very Small-pox incarnate. Hence, those who die of 
small-pox are not burnt in India but buried, lest in burning the 
corpse the goddess should bo burnt too. And a still more re- 
markable fact is this : it is firmly believed that every man and 
women may themselves create devils ; you and I may create 
devils. When people die in India their bodies are, as you pro- 
bably know, burnt not buried. But every human being has two 
bodies — a gross body, and a subtle body ; it is the gross body 
only that can be destroyed by fire at death. The subtle body is 
released by the burning of the other body, and carries off the 
soul. What, then, becomes of a man’s vices and evil passions ? 
They cannot be burnt away ! They all assume personality, and 
become demov ^ : as many vices as every man and woman has in- 
dulged during life, so many demons does ho or she create at 
dbath. £ven in life six vices are regarded by the Hindus as 
man’s internal onemies — indwelling demons, as it were; they 
are Pride, Envy, Ignorance, Avarice, Anger, Lust. If a man 
has lived under the dominion of pride, liis pride lives after him 
and becomes a Pride-Demon — and so with the other five vices. 
Or, again, if a man has been selfish, his selfishness becomes a 
Self-Demon : a liar creates a Lying-Demon ; a drunkard creates 
a Drink-Demon. Perhaps the most numerous demons of all are 
the Pride-Demons. And these demons, created by man’s vices, 
are supposed to assume very fanciful shapes and to infest the 
localities in wblqb the vicious man lived. This is an awfiil re- 
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£ection, full of solemn significance for us Christians as well as 
for the Hindus. 

Then, there are triads of sacred animals — ^trinities of ani- 
mal manifestations. Formerly God became incarnate in the Fish^ 
the Tortoise, the Boar : at present God is especially manifested 
in Cows, Monkeys, and Snakes. The cow is of all animals the 
most useful and sacred in India. To kill a cow is the most 
heinous sin, next to killing a priest. In Benares sacred bulls 
wander about and jostle you everywhere, and it is a religious 
merit to feed them : people constantly keep images of cows in 
iheir houses. We beef-eaters are hopelessly lost and condemned 
to a terrible hell. — There is something very mysterious about a 
monkey from his resemblance to a man. Monkey's are supposed 
to have assisted the god Bama in his wars with the demons. 
Their leader was called Hauuman — this monkey-chief, Hanuman, 
is worshipped everywhere throughout India. Monkeys do great 
mischief, swarms cover temples and often injure the roofs of 
JhouseSj'but no one ventures to harm them; they are far too 
sacred manifestations of the Deity. — Do you wonder at Hindus 
standing in awe of snakes ? The slightest bite ot some Indian 
snakes causes instant death. Twenty thousand 2)ersona are said 
to perish every 3'^ear in India by snake-bites — yet a pious •Hindu 
never kills a snake ! If a family" suffers from the greatest of all 
calamities — the want of a son — the householder is supposed to 
have killed a ser2)ent in some previous state of existence, for the 
Hindus believe that you and I and everybody else have lived in 
.former states of being and will live again during one hundred 
thousand births ; so to atone for the crime of killing a snake, 
.they consecrate and set up the image of a serpent imder some 
jsacred tree. Moreover, the circular coils of snakes are to a 
Hindu the emblem of eternity. The great serpent called the 
JSternal is thought to Bup2)ort the Earth on one of his thousand 
Jieads, and to form a couch for the god Vishnu. 

In India there is a trinity of sacred trees. First, the sacred 
Fig Tree, which forces its way through walls. In every village 
ihere is one of these fig trees — people worship it by walking 
round it. See that woman in the drawing. I saw her at ten in 
the morning Avalking round the tree. At twelve I came again. 
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She was still walking round, until 6he had walked one hundred 
and eight times. And why ? To secure blessings for her hus- 
band and children: that is the great end and object of all a 
woman’s religion in India. The other members of the plant- 
trinity are the sacred Basil, a kind of fragrant thyme ; and tho 
Bel (VilTa) with its triple leaf, typical of the three chief gods. 

Next, we come to rivers. Rivers are a country’s very life 
blood : no country destitute of rivers has ever made early ad- 
vances ill civilisation. China, India, Babylonia and Egypt, all 
owe their early progress to their rivers. If you could see the 
rivers of India, and observe what a blessing they are to tho 
countr^^ 3^ou would p^hnps not wonder that they are worshipped. 
We find tiinities of sacred rivers. For instance, in the north, 
the Ganges, the Jumna, the Sarasvali ; in Central and Southern 
India, the Narbada, the Kistna and the Godavari. The Ganges 
is by far the most sacred: it is described in Hindu sacred 
books as having issued from the toe of the god Vishnu in 
heaven, thence it fell on the head of Siva, and thence on tho 
erarth; the waters are not only pervaded by God’s essence — they 
are part of God’s essence. No sin too heinous, no character too 
black to be washed clean by Ganges water. See [diagram] the 
Sons Of the Ganges, as they are called — that is, Priests sitting 
on the bank under largo umbrellas to aid in the ablution 
and absolution of sinneis. Ganges water in some bottles is 
carried all over India : no sinner likes to bo without a store of this 
water. Countless temples, with flights of steps, line all sacred 
rivers : the sources and mouths of all rivers are most sacred 
spots. 

Then there are trinities of Sacred Places or Towns, such as 
Benares, Gaya, Prayaga. Benares, on the Ganges, is the 
Jerusalem of India — every inch of tho gi’ound is hallowed; if 
tho greatest sinner dies within ten miles of this sacred to'wn he 
must go to heaven. There, the degrading eifect of idolatry is 
seen as it is nowhere else in India. About lialf-a-million idols 
are scattered through the city in about three thousand temples. 
P^bably many here ]}vesent have been at Oxford — there we have 
about tw^enty-five churilies. Imagine these multiplied by a 
thousand. Do awrty w*h every single place where beer, wine 
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or Bpiriffl are soM (and in Oxford I am sorry to say we have 1 
to every 98 persons), and imagine for every public-house at least 
50 places of worship, — imagine new churches constantly being 
built,— picture all round the town a circle of ten miles of conse- 
crated ground, studded with sacred trees and sacred shrines, — 
picture the river lined with beautiful temples, and broad flights of 
steps for i*eligious bathing, instead of with boat-houses for aquatic 
exercises, — imagine on holidays special trains bringing thousands 
of people, not to be present at boat races, concerts, or balls, but 
to wash away their si:.s in the holy river water, and to present 
oflferings to half a milliun id-ds, and nearly as many priests, — 
picture the roads and tlioroughfaros crowded, not with pleasure 
seekers and cxcur.sioiii.^ts, but with priests, pilgrims, monks and 
devbteos, — picture a labyrinth of narrow streets in which sacred 
bulls are allow (3d to Kjam at will, jostling the throng of passen- 
gers at every turn, — la>T:y, imagine siioii a hlending of religion 
with common life that all engaged in business of any kind, and 
all who walk the street^, liavo marks on their fondieads to denote 
their religious views and faith in particular gods. Imagine all 
this, and you will have but a faint idea of the groat centre and 
metropolis of the Iliiidii religion — Benares. Two or three other 
saefed places are here ’diagram] represented, viz , the Golden 
Temple at Amritsar, — Nasik, on the river Godavari, — and Sri- 
rangaiu, in the South of India. This last has, perhaps, the 
finest temple in India. It is the supposed counterpart of Vishnu’s 
heaven. Soveii enclosures arc suiTf)undod by &(3ven walls, with 
noble, lofty gateways : in lht3 centre is tlie interior sbrine witji 
its idol of sii]q)Osed surpassing sanctity. This is tlie Holy of 
Holies of the Temple ; i: is .shaped like the sacred syllable Om, 
symbolizing tbo trinity of divine manifestations. In the sixth 
wall is tlio narrow gatu called Heaven’s gate : once a year this 
is opened, and the idol is carried through. I urns there on the 
day of iti opening. Fifty thousand persons crushed through the 
gate, and every one who crowded through that straight and 
narrow portal felt certain of admission to Vishnu’s heaven above. 

Lastly, I coino to stunes. Yes, there is even a trinity of stones 
— a triad of pebble gods. Here [produced] are the very stones 
hold to be gods. a Black Stone, supposed to bo a part of 
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Yiahnu ; Secondly, a White Stone, believed to be a part of Siva; 
thirdly, a Bed Stone, *whiGh represents Ganesa, lord of the 
demon host. They are all found in the sacred rivers of 
India. 

I have said enough to show you how the extravagant Idolisxu 
and symbolism of India is the result of the doctrine of God’s 
universal manifestation. W'ithout doubt, this view of the nature 
of God has had deplorable consequences ; yet, in my opinion, it 
is not so objectionable as two other views of God’s nature which 
are also common in India. One is, that God is a hard Task- 
master — the other is that God is an Angry Being, delighting in 
taking vengeance on his creatures. 


The Professor then gave some illustrations of the hard 
penances and supposed meritorious religious performances 
undertaken by Hindus, who thus gain a reputation for gi'eat 
sanctity, and also of the cruel torments attributed to the god 
and goddess ef Destruction. In conclusion he urged that 
what India wants is not more religion, but religion of the 
right kind. 


ADDRESS OF THE NATIONAL MAIIOMMEDAN 
ASSOCIATION TO IT. E. THE VICEROY. 


The following address was lately presented at Calcutta to 
the Viceroy by the National Mahommedan Association, of 
which the Honourable Syud Ameer Ali is Hon. Sec, W‘e 
also give Lord Ripon’s Reply ; — 

^‘To the Most Honorable the Marquis of Ripon, K.G., P.O., 
G.M.S.I., Viceroy and Governor- General of India. 

''May it please Your Excellency,— We, the members of the 
National Mahommedan Association, on behalf of the Mussulman 
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community at large, desire to -offer Your Excellency and the 
Marchioness of Bipon a most cordial welcome on your arrival at 
the Metropolis of British India. 

“ We avail ourselves of this opportunity to express to Tour 
Excellency and to Lady Bipon our deep sympathy for your late 
illness ; and we trust that the Providence who watches over the 
fate of nations as well as individuals will vouchsafe you health 
and strength to accomplish the work for which you have been 
missioned to this country. 

*‘We have watched with great interest Your Excellency's 
public Utterances at Lahore and elsewhere^ especially those in 
which you have expressed you r views regarding the Mussulmans 
of India. We are bound to express our gratitude for the kindly 
sentiments with which Your Excellency seems to be animated 
towards the Indian Mahommedans. 

** In spite of the interest which some of Your Excellency's 
illustrious predecessors in the Viceroyalty of India have taken 
in the social and political improvement of the Mussulmans, it 
cannot be denied that, generally speaking, owing to causes 
beyond their own control, our co-religionists have been losing 
ground in the race of progress in this country. Some of the 
Local Governments have evinced an anxiety that the Mussulmans 
of India should regain the position wliich they have lost, but, 
unfortunately, no complete measure has yet been devised to 
give effect to their intentions. 

Prom the kindly sentiments ex2:>ressed by Your Excellency 
in your public speeches in India, we gather the ho2)e'that, under 
Your Excellency's reffime, a now era will dawn on the fortunes 
of the Indian Mussulmans ; and that, in political comjietition, 
their interests will be as safely guarded as those of other Indian 
nationalities. 

** In conclusion, we bog to assure Your Excellency of the 
heartiness of our welcome, and we fervently pray that Tour 
Excellency's rule may be a source bf blessing not only to 
our co-religionists, but to the people of this vast empire 
generally. 
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“ We have the honor to siihscribe ourselved aa Tdur tJkeel- 
leticy’s most lo 3 'al and obedient servants, 

'^Mohttmmud Furrokfi Shah, Meeb MonuMiruD Ali, SyTJi> 
Ameer Hosaix, Samaud Dowla, Mohummitd YusurPy 
Syud SirTTrwL’UDDix, Haji Noon Mahomed, Haji Mirza 
Abdul Kari.m, Haji JMouumaiud Jaeer, Haji Syud 
Sadiq, Aga Mohummud Ali Chinawi, Mirza 
Mohummud Khalil, Mohummud Hosain Nakhoda, 
Kabiruddin Atimud, I)eex ^Ioiiummud, Abul Hasan, 
Serajul Islam, Stud Abdur Eahim, Budruddin 
Hyder, Khaja Abdul Aziz. Shah Meek Eatatot 
Hosain, Stud Aal-e-Ahmud, Mirza Mohummud Bukr, 
Haji Abdullah lJr<iMAN, Aldur Euzzacn, Meer 
Mohummitd Kazan, Shekh Maiimood, Haji Abdul 
Lateef Ahmed, Abdul Jutdiar, Haji Ali Bux, Haji 
Husun Ismail, IIaj: Mahomed Maiimood Kiiunji, 
Haji Mahomed Saleh Elias, Khoda Buksh j and 
Ameer Ali, Secretary*’’ 

‘‘ (iOVERNMLNT HoT^SE, CALCUTTA, 

Marck 9M, 1881. 

“ Gentlemen, — I am greatly <i1>lig(*d to you for your address, 
for the "welcome whicli you give me to Oalcutta, and for the 
Bymjmthy which you so kindly express in connection with my 
Inte illness. 

. It will bo my endeavour, during my tenure of the office 
of Viceroy "of India, to act nith the most perfect impartiality 
towards persons of all races and religions in this country, and 
to maintain, in its fullest and most eouipleto sense, tliat equality 
which our Queen-Empress has graciously guarauteod to all her 
Indian subjects, without distinction of class or creed. 

“ I shall, therefore, at all times desire to promote the welfare 
of the Mahomniedan community of India. 

^‘*1 remain, Gentlemen, 

* ^ Yours faitlifull}^ 

“ Eipon. 

the National Malioimnotlan Association.’^ 
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A STUDENT’S EXPENSES FOIl OBTAINING 
DEGREES AT THE LONDON UNIVEESITY. 

As the London University is a cosmopolitan one and does not 
enforce residence at a particular place it is quite impossible 
to give an estimate of the expenses, unless v'e have some 
preliminaries to start upon. Almost two-thirds of those who 
take London de^^roes are resident in London, and for practical 
purposes therefore we can confine tau'selves to those students 
who are educated in some London School or College. 

m 

Before considering the expeu-cs of education itself it would 
he useful to dctoniiiue once fur all the cost of living in 
London. This would altt*gelhor depend upon the resources 
of the Sludciil, and he may live upon from £70 to £800 a 
year with a pniportiunate aim)un1 of convenience and comfort. 
But far as my experionce goes, I have seen Jiiost of the 
Indian Students, nay English Students also, manage to live 
within about a yo vr {uf which £80 — £90 is spent 

in board and i't‘si<tuii« e, and the rest in clothing, boots and 
other apparel). 

TJie stud(‘id dike every other temporary resident in London, 
may live in twu v;ay^, a (1) he may live in furnished 
lodgings, (2) he may live in a boarding-house. I have ex- 
cluded the con,^i(lcr;ition of his living in a family, as that 
would cost invariably mure tlian my estimate ; but he who 
can afford to ]'.ny more than £80-£90 a year, especially if he 
be a foreigner, c iiinot do better than live in a family. 

There is n:d much to choose b5tween a lodging and a 
boarding-house. Eacli has its advantages and disadvantages, 
but students, as a rule, prefer lodging-houses. The ad- 
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vantages of a boarding establishment are, that the student 
soon acquires the customs, manners, and the language of 
the country, gets a varied amount of information (as the 
boarders are generally inhabitants of various parts of the 
world), corrects his old prejudices and errors, and get's a 
better idea of things than if he were living by himself, or if 
he were getting the distorted views of things through the 
refracting medium of the same person or family. If he is 
learning more foreign languages than one he may also acquire 
facility and fluency in conversation. Besides, if at any 
time he feels exhausted, and his mind gets wearied of studies, 
he may refresh himself by a pleasant conversation with his 
friends in the dining or drawing room. But the last, instead 
of being an advantage turns out disadvantageoiffe in the case of 
most students. The allurement of pleasant conversation and 
games often makes him neglect the more earnest part of his 
work, and so he fails to succeed with his studies. It requires 
a strong mind indeed to avoid tliis and other temptations of 
a boarding-house. In this respect the lodging-house is a 
blessing to him, but he will find it oftentimes very dull unless 
he devises some method of recreation for himself at such 
times as he feels dull. But the great bother of lodgings is 
that ten to one you will not find an Iioncst landlady, and 
you have to change almost continually till you find one. If 
you have more money to spend than what has been assumed 
beforehand, the lodging-house offers temptations by no means 
less than those of the boarding-house. You are perfectly safe 
in a quiet, respectable family, especially if you are young. 

Now the expenses for studying for the Matriculation may 
be considered. Those who come to reside in London after 
they have passed it may omit this paragraph. The quickest 
way of getting through Matriculation is to be crammed, for 
which no estimate can be given, but anyone wishing it will 
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find thousands advertising in the daily papers who prepare 
students •for the London ^Matriculation. Students may get 
prepared cheaply for this examination at some of the laiger 
hospitals, evening schools, or even in some of the day schools. 
But this will do for those only whose aim is simply to pass 
the Matriculation. One who proceeds to take degrees will find 
it by far the best method to go through a system of class or 
classes in some good school or college where he means to con- 
tinue his studies till he takes a degree. Let us imagine, 
therefore, that he begins his career on the 1st of October and 
appears for the Matriculation in June following. If he takes 
Greek, I-atin, French, Mathematical, Physical and Chemical 
Classes, some classes of English Grammar and Literature 
(History, uuless he is very yo^ng he can do at home), it 
would cost him £25 14s. 6d. in the University College. 


Physics . . 

Latin 

t3reek 

FreAcli . . 

Mathematics 

Chemistry 


8. d. 

6 6 0 
3 13 0 

3 13 6 
2 12 G 
6 0 0 

4 4 0 


£26 14 0 

If he does not take Greek it would be £22 Is. (He may, 
take- Sanskrit or Arabic as a second language.) The fees 
quoted are those of University College, not because any 
preference is given to that college over other schools or 
colleges, but because it is convenient for me to do so, and 
there is very little difference between this and other good* 
colleges. The cost of living from October to June would be 
£75, and the examination fee £2, the cost of books about 
£2 10s., making the whole expense £105. Those who have 
studied at other Universities may pass the Matriculation in 
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much less time and with much less expense ; again, they can 
p^s the next, the degree Examination much quiokei^than we 
would suppose, hut their case may be considered in 
subsequent part of the paper*. 

When the student has passed the Matriculation, he has 
passed through the first general entrance to the University of 
London ; now he will have to make up his mind what degree 
. he w’ill take. He can take tw’o or three, but not all at a time 
(excei)t that he can pass the Preliminary Scientific and 1st B.Sc* 
Examinations at the same time). There are five faculties, viz: 
Arts, Science, Law. Medicine and ^lusic. I shall not treat of 
the last as I have no cxjierience tvhatever of the cost of 
preparation for B.Mus. Xor do I know that anyone up to 
this time has appeared at thfe examination. The calculations 
here given are those for a student \vho gets tln’oiigh the pass 
examination only in tlie least time. For those who wish to 
take honours it would surely be more expensive, both inas- 
much as the student will have to take extra classes and buy 
more books, and sometimes to devote extra time. Those wdi(f 
wish to take more tlian one degree may do so without running 
the expenses to just as much as they would be iu these 
calculations made separately for each degree. For these other 
calculations have been made. 

To begin then, it would cost about £80 in classes, books 
and Examination fees for the B.A. degree, wliich would take 
two years and a quarter after passing the Matriculation, or 
only two years for those who come after they have matri- 
culated and join the class in October. So it would cost £280 
(with living) for the latter, and £305 to the former. For the 
B.Sc. degree it would cost about £100 in classes, and books 
and Examination fees, apd adding the cost for living it would 
be £300 to those who had already matriculated and £325 to 
the former.' Similarly for the LL.B., it \vould be about £420 
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to either, aud for the M.B. examination £680, and M.B. and 
B.B. together £6,90. " • 

TaUc skewing the cost of Classes, &c., for the 
.different degrees : — 


lstB.Sc. 


B.A. 



dheiuistry , . 

.. £10 10 

0 

Greek 

. . £13 13 

t) 

Physics 

. . 24 3 

0 

Latin 

.. 13 13 

0 

Mathematics 

. . 22 11 

0 

j French or German 

..7 7 

0 

Zoology 

.. 8 8 

0 

I Mathematic**? 

.. 22 11 

0 

Botany 

.. 4 14 

<> 

English 

.. 12 J2 

0 

Living, two years 

.. 200 0‘ 

0 

Living two years 

..200 0 

0 


£270 10 

0 


£263 6 

6 


\ 


2 q (1 B.Sc. 1 

This is nearly the same, | 

excepting takiiifr^fen- ; 

tal Science for i'hys'ics ! 

ill the 2nd B.Sc.'Ex- j 

aminations .. 1*27-5 12 0 ! 

Fee for Examinations. . 10 0 O ' 

Books and Instruments 15 0 0 - 

£*5()() 12 0 I 


Nine months’ living- . . 1'75 0 0 I 
Fee for Examination , . 10 0 0 1 
Books 10 0 0- 


Suhstitntiog Mechanical 
Philosophy lor Ma- 
thematics . . . , £200 15 0 

Substituting* Mental 


Philosophy 

. 257 

0 

0 

Fee for Examinations. 

. 10 

0 

0 

« 

£267 

5 

0 

Books, v^*c., about 

, 10 

0 

0 

Debating Club . . 

2 

0 

0 


£279 

0 

0 


M.B. and B.S. 


•Class Fees over and | College and Hospital 

above B.A 10 10 0 • Fees £130 10 0 

! Medical Society . . . . 1 10 . 0 

£105 10 0 I 5oo 0 0 


LL.B. ! 

Living for 3-J- years £350 0 0 i 

Examination Fees . . 10 0 0 I 

Lectures 27 0 0 i 

Books, about , . , . 30 0 0 j 


Books and Apparatus, 

about 30 0 0 

Examination Fees , . 20 0 0 

£688 0 0 
AVithout B.S. . , , . 5 0 0 


£417 0 0 
^dd to that: For the Bar 150 0 0 


Deduct Books 


£i)(i7 0 0 


£683 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

£080 

0 

0 
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For M.A., it would cost about £105 over and above B.A, 
For tbe degrees of doctorate either in literature, sciv^ce^ law 
or medicine, no estimates can be definitely given. The latter, 
in fact, is more a question of time than money. The graduate 
may undertake the position of a teacher, or lawyer, or some 
situation in a hospital and thereby earn money and prepare 
for his final degree at the same time. Others can devote their 
time and money to the more useful purposes of original 
research, and finally come up and be examined for this higher 
qualification by persons who hold no higher degrees it may 
be than that of Bachelor in the respective subjects. 

The above general statements should be slightly modified 
for particular cases. Already some remarks have been made 
to that effect, and some more shall be made now. 

The student wishing to have the B.A. degree may usefully 
and very conveniently (provided he has more money than the 
estimated amount) spend his time in Oxford or Cambridge, 
and get B.A. at one of tliese Universities at the same 
time. ^ It is expensive, no doubt, but the advantages of this 
course are manifest. This degree of the older Universities 
is more thought of than that of London. Besides, he can 
become a M.A. of the older Universities without undergoing 
any further examinations. He can get honours or even 
scholarships at the London examinations without incurring 
further expense. Next, as to M.A., London, it is true that a 
student can be allowed to appear at this Examination nine 
months after passing the B.A., yet it is not true that he will 
be able, generally speaking, to pass it successfully within 
that time unless thoroughly prepared for it beforehand, before 
even passing his B.A. 

• A 3 for B.Sc. there is a great variety of subjects and some 
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subjects are cheaper or dearer tliau others. So that the cost 
given there would not hold good lor any combination ol 
subjects which a particular student may choose, but it might 
be said that the costs would not vary more than £10 either 
way. 

One can conveniently combine this degree also with B.A. 
and M.Sc. of the older Universities, as also .with* B.A. or M.B. 
of London University. Uor tlie former the Student lias to 
live ill Oxford or Cambridge. 

The latter combination means an extra amount of labour 
and it is not all wlio would be able to combine all veiy 
harmoniously. 

But supposing one is clever enough to do it, it would cost 
him for 


B.A. & B.Sc. combined about £480 

B.A. orB.Sc. & M.B £780 

B.A., B.Sc. & M.B ; . £960 


Those who go up for LL.B. examination are sure to be 
Solicitors or Barristers. Anyone without much extra w^ork may 
become a Bamster and take* the degree of LL.B. at the same 
time, and as most of those who go up for LL.B. do combine 
their work thus, it would not he amiss to state that they 
would not be able to do it at iiuich less than £570 alto- 
gether. When we were considering about the expenses we 
purposely excluded ull sources of income, and consequently 
scholarships and exhibitions which are far from lessening the 
expense, as is generally' thought. 

To recapitulate then the foregoiug estimates, for the least 
amount of expense in taking the several degrees they may be 
thus tabulated ; — 
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TaUe showing the smpenm oflvoing arid pi^aMiig ' f(^ the 
different degrees of London Universityy scpai^dt^ly or in 
comhmaUom,y together with the number of years required 
for the prepariiiion. 



Number of yearn 
spent 

without with 
iiiati'iL*. inatric. 

Excluding 

niatric. 

P!i8s. Honoi*8.* 

Including 

umtric. 

Pass. Honors.^' 

S.iA. • • • • 

2 

3 ,. 

£280 

£S80 .. 

£410 

£510 

B.8c 

2 

3 .. 

300 

400 .. 

430 

530 

LL.B 


H .. 

420 

570 . . 

525 

676 

M.B 

5 

5} . . 

080 

880 .. 

785 

985 

M.B. and B.S. 

5 

Si .. 

(m 

890 .. 

800 

1000 

M.A 

t2* 

t3J .. 

385 

485 .. 

515 

015 

B.A. and B.Sc. 


4 .. 

480 

^^0 .. 

585 

735 

B.A., B.Sc., & M.B. 

5 


780 

980 .. 

885 

im 

B.A., B.Sc., & M.B. 

(S 

«| .. 

9(K) 

1100 . . 

1065 

1265 

LL.B. and Barrister- 






at-law 


H .. 

570 

720 .. 

675 

920 


After all these estimates a word or two of caution might 
be added here. The above estimates are neither exact nor 
accurate. A great many will find the time given here much 
too short for what they would actually require. In one 
word, those aspiring for London degrees, and all hard-working 
Students always do so, must allow themselves plenty of time 
to, get through their work, especially if they are preparing for 
honors. 

In conclusion, a word about those who come prepared 
from elsewhere, passing some of the Examinations of the 
London University, which take place elsewhere also. Their 

* The computation for honors has been* made thus: £100 more has 
been allowed on the above for the honoi’s of those which require 2 years 
to pass, £150 on those which take 2 to 4 years, and £2(^ on those which 
take more than 4 years. 

t See remark made before. 
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cost would be from one-fourth to onc-tliird less than what is 
given above, 

V. K. DUTT. 

(In the ahooe caleulatiom I winy and personal expem^^es are 
calculated at only £100 a year, Thovyh some students with 
the strictest economy may live on that sum, yet, for clothes^ 
Iravelliny, and accidental c^pniscs in addition to lieiny, it 
tcould he prohahly safer to reckon £1^U) or £lo0 as required^ 
independent of c.rpenscs eonncc/ed trith study. — 1&\).) 


TIIK or BHOPAL. 

r>V PlKM'LSSdlr E. I? r.ll ATSKK. 

( ttoniniyrd J'fOjff page 

JSekaiidcr Begum now iutended to make a little tour to several 
celebrated pi. ices, and oi'dc'rs were issiiecl to the authorities from 
Lord Canning to receive her with due honours. Accordingly she 
departed trnin Allaliahad, and arrived in the heginning of No vern- 
ier, 1861, J»t Benar(‘.'<, whore the IJajah of Bamuagar, Eshry 
Pursbdd Narayan, who hears also the title of Rajah of Benares, 
was pleased to see her ; hut hlio greatly disap[»roved of the iiiHani- 
tary custom of poisoning the liver as well ns the atmosphere by 
the putrid bodies coiisbM?»<ly thrown into tlie (langes and floating 
about in it. Her Highness remained but a lew days, and then 
travelled via JunpVir, Eydahad and Darvahad to Lucknow, wlmre 
she arrived on the 10th December, met with politeness from the 
authorities, and was sainted by tlie retjuired number of guns. 
After paying visits to all tlie cliicf localities, buildings and gar- 
dens, ftuch as the Badshah-hagh, <^av8ar-h^igh, Hasanilbtid, Feringi- 
mahal, Coinpauy-bagb, the river (jiimti, with its suspension-bridge, 
&c., she departed to Agra, where the 1>eauty of the T^j-mahal 
struck her with astonishment, and the fort, the Moti-masj id, with 
the other noteworthy loc\1ities, likewLe captivated her attention 
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and challenged her admiration* The mausoleum of tlie Emperor 
Akbar at Sekundri^ three koss from Agra, was minutely in;^pectcd 
hj the B^m, yho copied also the aeulptured cenotaphs into her 
4ii^. Aiev fcoss farther on the Begum had a look at ^tbra» 
Hindu temples of all sises, the. principal and 
lip^.^pi^mental of which is that of BAmsyth^; as well aA Bun* 
ii^bich is likewise a celebrated place of pilgrimage, and 
wntains some temples with high domes. On the 22Qd of January, 
1S6I2, the Begum arrived at Delhi, where she was on approachirjg 
the city f rst of all struck by the extent of ruins and ancient 
mausoleums skirting the road for several miles. The Qutb-minAr, 
the grand mausoleum of the Emperor Hiimayiia without, and the 
chief edifices within the city were inspected, such as tlie palace, 
the great mosque, and Selynighur, where the railway bridge crosses 
the river. On the 29 th Januarj' the Begum started for Jeypur, 
where she arrived on the 1 2th February ; there the Maharajah 
lElamsinghah politely came out as far as tlie gate of the town to 
meet her. As soon as the elephants with the Political Agent of 
Bhfipal came in sight, the Maharajah cavalcade, preceded by 
about 150 troopers and 00 of his own relatives or courtiers, 
advanced; the Maharajah, w'ith the Political Agent of Jeypdr, 
mounted on elephants, arriving the last. Now the Maharajah 
and the Begum saluted and conversed a little with each other ; 
then they proceeded to the palace, where a great darbar was held, 
at which about 300 persons entitled to chairs were present, and 
25 Natch girls sung with the accompaniments of Saranghis and 
drums. The performance being over, the Maharajah ofiereil 
Ikttar with pan to Sekandcr Begum, and suspended with his own 
hands "a garland of flowers from her neck. She then proceeded to 
the Bambagh, which had been arranged for her residence, and 
there the Maharajah paid her a return visit the next day ; after- 
wards he gave a splendid banquet to the Begum with all her 
troops, a special apartment being assigned to her, where she dined 
with her relatives, and 125 varieties of food were served. The 
repast being finished, the whole party adjourned to the grounds 
for the purpose of seeing an exhibition of fireworks, on which 
occasion also an inteiwiew with the Maharajah took place, who 
had up to that time been invisible, and civilities were exchanged. 
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The next day Pandit Shyvdyn waited upon the Begum, and she 
elicited from him the information that the army of Jeypdr con- 
sisted of 20,000 men, and that the revenue amounted to one kr6r 
of rupees, of which 33 Idkha fall to the share of the Mahamjah^s 
xelati^s, and as many are distributed for benevolent purposeis and 
to worthy persons, whilst 34 lakhs enter the treasury and serve to 
defray the expenses of the Government. The Begum departed on 
the 12th February, and arrived on the 25th in Ajmyr, where she 
recited a Fdtehah over the tomb of Khwajah Ma^yn*ud-dyu 
Ohusfaty, which is, however, according to her opinion, honoured in 
many ways contrary to the tenets of Islam that must only grieve 
the spirit of the Khwajah. Then she continued her return 
journey, and arrived in Bhopal on the dth April, 1862, after 
having travelled 1,G70 miles in six months and eight days. 
Besides the expenses for various articles purchased during this 
journey, its cost amounted to rs. 67,154, 

Having been informed by Mr. Higgins, the Political Agent 
of Bhopdl, that the Governor-General would, in the month of 
February, 1863, hold a darbar at Agra to meet the principal 
chiefs of India, the Begum started on the 30th November, 1862, 
with her relatives, nobles and retinue, numbering 2,470 persons in 
all,, from Bhopal on the journey rid Byrsyab, Seronj, Gunah, 
Shyvpury, and arrived on the 22nd December at Gwaljdr, where 
they pitched tents on the plain of Phutbagh. As the Maharajah 
Syndhyah happened to be at Jiidnsy, four of his Sirdars waited on 
the Begum, and feasted her whole retinue, but when he arrived 
be manifested a desire to see the Begum. Accordingly she pro- 
ceeded on the 27th January, with eighteen of her nobles, to the 
bouse of the Maharajah, who received her with a salute of 19 
guns, and presented her with attar after the usual civilities of the 
darbar had terminated, in which about 50 gentlemen entitled to 
chairs were present. On the 27th January the Maharajah Jyajy 
Bao Syndhyah paid his return visit, was received with a salute of 
21 gunSj^and the usual civilities were exchanged. 

On the 3rd February the Begum started from Gwalyar, and 
arrived on the 10th in Agra, the Collector of which town come 
out to meet her, and the usual salute was fired in her honour* On 
•the Idtb Mr. Durand, the Secretary of the Viceroy, came on 
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lattoi with several other gentlemen, to j»jr their 
^^pl^eots and enquire about the health of the Begum. The 
daibar was on the 16th Februat^, and need not be specially 
described, as scarcely anything worth mentioning as far as the 
Begum is concerned took place in it, except the following dialogue 
between her and the Secretary ; — “ S, When Lord Canning went 
to London, H.M. the Queen asked him many questions about you, 
and expressed a desire to meet you. — B. 1 am her meanest ser- 
vant ; it is very kind of her to have remembered me. — S. It is 
your intention to perform the pilgrimage to ’Mekkah. — B. In the 
religion of Islam it is a duty to do so once during life. When I 
go there 1 shall inform you, and my daughter, Kawab Shah Jehan 
Begum, is in the shadow of your protection. — S. We take a great 
deal of interest in her. You also desire to visit Fatahpur, Sykry,. 
and other places. The Viceroy is pleased with your intention, 
and is also very fond of travplling. — B. The Viceroy travels on 
Government affairs, but we for amusement and the sharpening of 
onr intellects, because much ' experience is gained by travel.” 
Then the Begum took leave, but w'ent uu the 17th to the general 
darbar, in whicli the Viceroy dejlivered a complimentary address 
to the assembled priricoH. On the lJ>tli February the Begum 
departed, and aiTive<l in Bhdpui on the 2fjd of April. The ordi- 
nary expenses of this trip aruoii,uted to rs. 11,066, but the Viceroy 
had presented the Begum with a costly robe of lionour worth 
rs. 17,100. I 

The Begums, taking with tlyeiri also Myun Fujdar Aluhaminad 
XUau, started from Bhopal un|thcir pLlgriuiage to Mekkah on the 
5th November, 1806, hut spenlt three days more in the garden of 
Furhat-efzil (increaser of joy),* whence they dospatclied a caravan 
of nearly one thousand men and women to Bombay, and then 
proceeded to Burhanpur, at thut time the last station on the rail- 
way, by which they arrived i*n Bombay on the 16th Deceinber, 
where they at once chartered " two sailing vessels tor the retinue 
with tile baggage, and the th^ird, which was a steamer, for thom- 
eelyo^^ the just-named Fujdilr an d the Mudar-ul-iuahaiii, as well as 
for the other nobles in at1;endancei‘ They weighed anchor on the 
6tb ffauuary, 1864, arrived ou 26rcl in the port of Jeddah,, 
aud on the evening of the 2Gth in t4>o holy city of Mekkah, where 
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they performed all the reqnired ceremonies, and remained till the 
Idth May, departing on the 17lh to Mena, where they likewise 
did SO, but being hindered from visiting Medinah for fear of the 
predatory Bedouins, they embarked on the 2 1st of May at Jeddah 
for Bombay, where they safely amved on the 10th of June. 

fn Bombay Sekander Begum had an interview with the 
Governor, and went on the 21st July to Puna, where she spent 
the rainy season and resided till the Jrd September, when she took 
her departure, and, travelling by easy stages, arrived in Bhopal on 
the oth October, 1864. Besides the costly presents made by 
Sekander Begum to the Sh^^ryf of Mekkah, to the oflScials con- 
nected with the Ka’bah, and besides the alms bestowed on the 
poor, her expenses of the t:ip amounted to rs. 109 , 882 , and 
ijudasyah Begum spetit an equal sum. Sekander Begum has 
described her pilgrimage to Mekl^'ah in a volume, which was 
translated into English and published in 1870 by the wife of the 
Political Agent of Bhopal, Mrs. William Willoughby 0.sborne, 
accordingly it would bo superfluous in this place to rehearse it. 

On the 1 Ith May, 1866, a letter arrived from Colonel Kicbarcl 
Meade, the Governor- General’s Agent in Central India, informing 
Sekander Begum that tlie Viceroy would, in his capacity of Grand 
Master of the most excellent Order of the Star of India, on the 
10th of I*?ovember, hold a d:Aib.ir in the town of Agra, and in- 
viting her to be present on that occasion. She replied th.at she 
would be pleased to comjdy, and acconlingly started on the 2nd of 
October with licr retinue, and arrived by easy stages on the 1st of 
November in Agra. The Viceroy came by rail from Calcutta on 
the 10th, and held the darbar on the 19th November, in whi<jh he 
delivered a speech complimenting, but also admonishing the assem- 
bled princes to govern their States well. 'I’he Viceroy departed 
on the 22nd November from Agra to (iwaly^ir, and ,the princes 
diaperseil to their own possessions ; the Begnm, however, made 
several small excursions, and finally returned to BhopiLl. She 
went, namely, by rail to Delhi and back to Agra 3 then to Fatah- 
pur Sykry, to Bhurtpnr, to Dyk, Giibardhan, Muthra, and again 
back to Agra; lastly, she ])roceeded homeward through Dhulpfir, 
Gwalyar, Duty a, Jliaiisy, and arrived on the 27 th January, 1867, in 
the Qusbah of Syviiuas, which belongs to Bhopal, and on the 9th 
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‘Febraarjr, in her own capital The total of the expenses of the 
journey amounted to rs. 102,205. The Begum was particularly 
pleased with the edifices of Fatahpur Sykry, although most of them 
are in ruins, and with this trip all her travels came to an end, 
because after completing it she was taken ill with an intestinal 
complaint that neither her own Tun any physicians nor European 
doctors were able to subdue. The disease prevailed over her con- 
stitution so that the natural warmth of her body was extinguished, 
and she died on the 3()th October, 18G8, at the age of 51 years, 8 
months and 15 days. She was born on the 1st September, 1818, 
got married on the 18tli April, 1835, and became sovereign of 
Bhdpal on the 4th January, 1846. She had an agreeable figure of 
a middling stature and a small 'waist ; all her limbs were well pro- 
(portioned ; her complexion was fiiir, her hair abundant, and her 
forehead broad. She was well educated, diligent in transacting 
business and in attending to the afikirs of the State, she had a good 
knowledge of arithmetic, was well acquainted with .Persian litera- 
ture, and belonged in religion to the Hnnafy sect of the Sunnis, 
according to which she was also buried by her testamentary in- 
junction, prohibiting all superHuous ceremonies as well as the 
erection of a dome over her remains ; accordingly only a large 
marble tomb was built over them in the garden Furhat-efzu. She 
also provided well for Iter friends and dei>eDdents ; in the docu- 
ments however confirming them in the possession of their Jaghirs 
.Hud pensions, these were not to he held **from generation to 
generation ” but only “ for life/’ 

Shah Jehda Begum . — Shah Jehan Begum .was horn on the 20th 
July, 1838, in the fort of Islumnagar, and was on the 4th of 
January, 1847, at the age of abhut nine years and a-half, raised to 
the Masuad of Bhopal ; and on the 5th of April of the same year 
a great banquet was given by Sekander Begum when the ears of 
the young Princess were bored, as well as on the 4th May, when 
she had nearly completed her first perusal of the Qoran, on which 
occasion, as well as on the former one, large sums were disbursed 
as gifts. Then her secular education was continued ; she prac- 
tised arithmetic, learnt to write and to read elegantly, as well as 
to transact business. 

On the 26th July, 1855, the wedding of Shah Jeh^n Begum 
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took placoj as has been already observed ; and nearly three years 
afterw'ards, on the Dth Julyi 1858, she gave birth to Sultan Jebdn. 
Begum. On the 1st of May, 1860, Sh^h Jehdn Begum renounced 
of her own free will and accord all claims to the Masnad of Bhopal 
during the life of her mother, Sekander Begum, to whom she sur^ 
rendered it, and assumed, instead of the title of Nawdb, only that 
of Heir Apparent, as we have already recorded. On the 27th 
October, 1860, Shah Jehdn Begum gave birth to her second 
daughter, Suleyman Begum, who, however, died on the 9th J une, 
1865, and was buried in the Kur bdgh, or garden of light. In 
eornmetnoratiou of her name a mosque, with the Suleymdny School, 
was built. 

On the 25th June, 1867, Shah Jehdn Begum’s husband, the 
Nawab Bdqy Muhammad Khan Bahadur, died. Ke went on pil- 
grimage to Mckkah, where he fel/. sick, and was on his return 
treated by native as well as European doctors, but all to no pur- 
pose. He was buried in his own garden. On the 30th October, 
18C8, when Sekander Begum, the mother of Shah Jehdn Begum, 
died, all Government business was suspended, as is usual on such 
occasions, and the ceremonies of mourning continued for three 
days. The English gentlemen of the Agency of Syhor and of the 
Residency at Indur put on mourning according to the European 
fashion, the shops were shut, and official transactions ceased. 

Shah Jehdn Begum assumed the reins of Government imme- 
diately after her mother’s death, but was, on the 18th of Novem- 
ber, 1868, formally installed as Nawab, and her daughter, Sultdn 
Jehdn Begum, as Heir Aj)[)arent, by Colonel John William Wil- 
loughby Osborne, C.B., the Palitical Agent of Bhopal, who had 
for that purpose come to the town with Colonel B. eT. Meade, the 
Agent of the Governor-General for Central India, and with some 
other gentlemen, on wl^ich occasion salutes were fired and nuzznrs 
presented by the Sirdars and others. In the darbar held on that 
day at 7 a.m. each of the two B«^gums read a speech. That of Sbdh 
Jehan Begum, being the first,, was as follows : — offer thanks to 
God for having created me the daughter of Nawdb Sekander 
Berrum, the Sovereign of Bhopdl, who proved a loyal and constant 
friend to the English at a time of trial, as well as thrifty and 
systematic in her administration. I am also thankful to Her 
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Majesty the Qaeeo of India and England, as well as to her higk 
ojOSicials, who have, with a great sense of justice, oonferred* great 
benefits on mj mother. They have, namely, first of all installed 
her, according to the Treaty, Sovereign of Bhopal after the demise 
of her father, Nazyr-ucl-daulah Nazar Muhammad Khan Bahadur. 
Secondly, they rewarded the loyalty of Sekander Begum, which 
she maniiested more conspicuously than usual during the muti-* 
nies, by conferring upon her the Pcrgimnali of Byrsyah and the 
Star of India of the first class, whereby her dignity was increased 
among her peers. Thirdly, being appi ised of the orderly adminis- 
tration and fiourisbing condition of the State of Bhopal, His 
Excellency the Viceroy held it up to the princes assembled in the 
Agra darbar as a model to be followed by them, and installed me 
after the demise of tny mother to be her successor as a matter of 
right. I am also obliged to G^t)loneI Meade, who has at my wish 
come lu Bhopal, and has- in the same manner as Colonel Shake- 
spesir had installed my mother to be Xawab and myself to be 
Heir Apparent — on this occasion invested me with the Sovereign 
power over Bhopal, and has designateil my daughter as my suc- 
cessor. I am very grateful to Colonel Osborne, the Political 
Agent of Bhopal, who has during the illmss of my mother ]>er- 
sonally taken much iuierest in her medical treatment, has niaiii- 
tested great sympathy, and has after hia* demise given due notice 
of the event to the British Government, so that all the ancient 
usages current during the reigu of my mother will remain in force 
also during mine, all of which benetits conferred upon ino by Her 
Majesty and by her olTicials 1 shall never forget whilst I live.” 
TJhe following is the speech read by Sultan debau Begum, who 
was at that time ten years olil : — *’The thanks and praises due to 
God for His boundless grace, in raising me to this high station 
and dignity, are greater than 1 am able to ex ] tress. 1 am grateful 
to His Excellency the Governor-( General, to the Agent of Central 
India and to the Political Agent ofiBhopM, who have, by order of 
the Government, installed me as the Heir Presumptive of my 
mother, the Sovereign of Bhopal, and 1 hope the Almighty will 
allow me to spend all my life in loyalty.” 

The PTOciamation published by Colonel K. J. Meade, C.8.L, 
Agent to the Governor-General in Central India, for the informa- 
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(tion of all the subjects of Bhopal, was the following: — is 
^hereby made known that when, after the decease of her father, 
Nawab Jehangir Muhammad Khiiu Saheb, the mother of the 
Nawab Shah Jehan Begum — namely, Nawab Sekander Begum 
Sahebah— had, on the 4th December, 1846, been installed by the 
British Government on the Maanad until the said Shah Jehan 
Begum should attain her majority ; and that when this epoch 
arrived, on the 20th July, 1850, the Political Agent asked* Sh^,h 
Jehan iiegum whether she would be willing to assume the rcios of 
•Government or to leave them in the hands of her mother for life, 
she preferred the latter alternative, and that therefore on the 13th 
December, 1859, a letter from Sir Richard Shakespear, Agent to 
the Governor-General in (>Vntial India, arrived, with the informa- 
tion to the address of Shah Jehan Begimi, that, according to her 
own wish, the Sovereignty was to devolve upon her mother for 
life, that she would meanwhile be the heir presumptive, and after 
her any offspring of hers. Accordingly, on the Ist May, 1B(50, 
Sekander Regum was installed as Nawab for life ; but the Mosnad 
having become vacant by her death on the 30th October, 1868, 
Shah Jehan Begum was this day installed Nawab, and her daughter, 
Sultan Jehan Begum, as Heir A})j)Hroiit, in a public darbar, in the 
presence of her relatives, Sirdars, nobles, and the inhabitants of 
Bhopal, by the Agent of the Govcruor-Goiieral for Central India 
the Political Agent of Bhopal, and other British ofEciala. Accord- 
ingly, all the people of the State of Bhojjal are hereby enjoined to 
pay due allegiance and obedien»3e to ShUh Jeh^u Begum, their 
Sovereign.” 

Shiih Jchaii Begum comiiienced formally to reign in the month 
•of January, 18(59, an<l gave on that occasion great banquets, not 
only to tho British jiolitical officials jaesent, but also to her own 
Sirdars, nobles, and thejg(ujeral population of tho town of Bhopal. 
One of the first cares which engaged the attention of the Begum 
was the ]>aying of the debts left by her mother, amounting in all 
to rs. 678,471. and she succeeded in doing so by degrees, so that in 
1872 none were left. To ])ut a stop to the extortions and biibery 
which had since a number of years began to flourish, the Begum 
undertook various tours in her possessions, encouraged all kinds of 
persons to state their grievances to her, and she had occasion to 
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remove varioua offidab from their posts for their malpractbes^ 
some of them being also compelled to disgorge their ill-gottea 
gains and to refund moneys to their rightful owners. 

On the 2nd September, 1869, Shah Jeh^ Begum received,, 
through Colonel Edward Thomson, the translation of a Khuritah, 
sent to her address by the Duke of Argyll, who was ^t that time 
Secretary of State for India, informing the Begum that the Queen 
condoled with her in her bereavement, and hoped that she would 
reign as prosperously as her deceased mother. To this letter, 
bearing the date of the Slat July, the Begum sent a rejdy on the 
22Dd September, through tho Duke of Argyll, thanking Her 
Majesty for her kind remembrance. 

Compiled from the “ Hiatory of llhopdiy 

E. Kkuatsee. 

(Tt roitfinui'ft.) 


A SMALL STATi: IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 

The ismall inland State of l^idukotlai, near Tanjore and 
Triclii nopoly, in Soiitliern India, lias now the advantage of 
being administered by the Hon. A. Sashiah Sastri, C.S.L, who 
w'-as lately Dewkn at Travancore. The Report of his second 
year of administration, ISTtLLSSO, shows that many much- 
needed reforms have already been started under his able 
direction. When Mr. Sashiah Saslri undertook to become 
the Rajah’s Sirkele, ov Minister, there were no written laws, 
the judicial courts were corrupt and dilatory, the land revenue 
system was oppressive to the Ryot, and the people felt that 
“ plunder and extortion were every wlierc.” The state of the 
finances, too, was critical, so that reforms involving expense 
had to be postponed. The Minister, however, mainly by 
introducing " better agency in the persanml of the adminis- 
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tration,” has already produced good results. The newly- 
appointed Civil Judge, S. Vythinath Iyer, B.A., B.L., soon 
cleared the arrears in his Court, and has inspired confidence 
in the people as to his judgments, so that his name “has 
become a household word throughout the State.” Some of 
the appellate jurisdiction lias now been transferred to his 
charge. The Salt Department lias also been jdaced under 
an active and intelligent manager. Ojie most salutary change 
effected by the llinister has beem that of substituting money 
assessments for the revenue system called “ amani!' by which 
the crop was sllar(^d half and half between the Cxovernment 
and the Ryot, a system leading 1o endless frauds and vexa- 
tions. An assessment has now been made according to which 
Ibe annual value of the Ciovernmenl share of produce, cal- 
culated on five years, so as to obtain a fair average, lias been 
commuted into an annual money payment. Bublic works 
arc being taken in band : improved organisation is insti- 
tuted in the public ollicos ; tlie bosjnlal management is 
better supervised ; and, thus, notwithstanding financial diffi- 
culties, a better slate of things is beginning for Pudukottai. 
There is*a Central High School which has been reported by 
the Inspectors as improving umler “the present painstaking 
Head Master.” Village. (Tah/fj) Hchools have not yet suc- 
ceeded in tlie StaUj, the people being mainly poor agricul- 
turists. The ^»linister remarks: — “To such as care for a 
knowledge of Reading, Writing and Arithmetic to the extent 
they want tlie Pia! Schools are at hand, and furnish at a 
A^ery chctap rate and at home Uie necessary training in a 
couple of j’cars or so. Tubuj or Village Schools on the 
modern plan, and with ruodcni text-books and modern 
methods and course of instruction, have no chance with a 
population so situated ; and 1 almost think it a pity to with- 
draw boys from their wontell hereditary career of practical 
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Nsef Illness for the purpose of learning to cast sums on black- 
board and slate, while the Pial Schools teacli them to do it 
mentally. A system of giTint-in-aid to the Masters of Pial 
Schools, on the condition of their introducing and teaching a 
few simple text-books on (ieography and History, it strikes 
me, W'ould suit the existing condition better ; and it is my 
intention to w^ork out that system tentatively in a low large 
villages with the aid of the money saved by the abolition of 
Taluq Schools.” The young Ihi jali is at College at Madras. 
There are still four years of management before his majority, 
so that the administration will have time for effecting con- 
siderable improvement before he becomes its actual ruler. 


LECTURE ON INDIA RV SIR (M^ORGK CAMPBELL. 


A paper by Sir George (’amj)bell, K.C.S.I., M.P, was read 
at the Society of Arts on ^Iar<il) ‘Jotli, on the Tenure and 
•Cultivation of Land in J iidia, A iidiew ( ’assels, Esi.p, in flie chair. 
After de.scribing tlie system of land leiiiire in various parts 
of India, and remarking on our ignorance as to the best 
methods of agriculture under the (Conditions of Indian soil 
and climate, Sir (icorge Canijiladl urged tlie desirability of 
a Government Agrienltural Department for working out 
information as to improved methods and machinery, and in- 
troducing new varieties and new staples. In the concluding 
part of his lecture lie referred to the various kinds of Indian 
exportable produce. He considered that in cotton and wheat 
India will not be able to compete very successfully with 
America, but that there is no limit to the demand for Indian 
rice, and that jute, oil-seeds and indigo will be more and more 
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exported. Tea will also jirove successful, if the relation 
between teai^planters and the coolies can become satisfactory. 

An interesting discussion followed the reading of the paper. 
It was opeiu'd by Sir William Kobinson, who agreed as to the 
main suggestion of the lecturer, the prospective usefulness of 
a real agrieultural de|)artment in connection with the local 
Governments and the Government of India.” — Mr. Hebert Cust 
spoke upciu the land tenure of tlie Punjaub, showing how the old 
village systeiti, wdiich was found existing, had been aeoepled 
and peq^etuated in that part of India, to the great advantage of 
revenue arrt/ngementK. The great secret of governing Oriental 
countries was to let the 2»eopie alone. Lon) Lawrence’s maxim 
w as, an easy (settlement and a rapid collection, wdth no balances. 
In this w i\ they never had any trouble ; the people knew there 
w'as so much to pay for each village, and the head man 2>aid tlie 
bill.” — Mr. Pal Chowdliuri, a /omindar of Bengal, said he did 
not think tliut the time was coai(» ulien high cultivation could 
be profitably introduced iiito India. Whou labour has become 
le.ss cheii]>, and Taud less abundant, tlie European system may 
prove profitable, but hardly at present. He agreed w'ith Sir 
Ooorgo CiimpbeJl and the .speakers uho had j^roceded him that 
tlie monoy-leriders are very useful, es])eclally in Bengal. If 
there wer'* no such class property would bo continually passing 
from hau l to hand b}’ forced sah;. Ho agreed that there wore 
some wdi ) ditl not treat 1 heir ( u.stomers well, but, on the other 
hand, some were very lenient, and went on lending to people 
who could not ]aiy their debts <»ven for years. — Mr. A. Itogew* 
(Into meniher tin* Honibay (kuuicil) was not altogether in 
favour of the introduction of an Agricultural Department, lest 
syfiteins ( f native agriculture sliould bo interfered with. — Mr. 
liOng urged the im])ortauee of the village system. With regard 
to the Bengal ryot^, ho .said they owed an immense debt of 
gratitude to Sir George Campbell, ^vho, in the face of much 
opposition, had promoted rofonus, which would carry his name 
down lo posterity, ns one of the benefactors of Bengal. 
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ThB lieutenant-Govemor of Bengal baa sanctioned the estab- 
lishment of two special senior scholarships of rs. 25 and rs. 20 
respectively to be awarded annually to female candidates who 
pass the First Arts Examination, tenable for two years, on the 
condition that the holders continue their studies at an institution 
approved by the Director of Public Instruction. 

The Hon. G. N. Giijapati Hao, Member of the Legislative 
Oouncil of Madras, has received the title of Baja from the 
Viceroy as a personal distinction. His interest in the cause of 
female education is well known. 

The Annual Conversazione of the Mahomedan Literary 
Society, which was held a few weeks ago, was as successful as 
usual, through the exertions of Nawab Abdul Luteef. Tliero 
were many interesting scientific* experiments, and a fine exhibi- 
tion of artistic objects. H.E. the Viceroy and the Lieutenant- 
Governor honoured the Society by being present. 

At the late distribution of prizes at the Sir Jamsotjec 
Jejeebhoy Art Schools at Bombay, the Secretary stated tliat the 
number of students on the rolls was 170. Two of the students 
were paid by the Government of the Central Provinces, and two 
by the States of Bhownaggar and Butlam. In the elementary 
school there were 94 pupils, whom 51 wore Hindus, 23 Parsees, 
7 native Christians, 0 Europeans, 1 J ews, 3 Eurasians. Twenty- 
eight students were on the rolls for the architectural drawing 
class. As there is a demand in India for architectural drafts- 
men, it is expected that those students will find good employ, as 
fiome have already done. The painting atelier was attended by 
16 students, and the sculpture by 12. 

We regret to record the death of Bao Bahadur Cluntoman 
Sakharam diitnis, 1st class Sub- Judge at Poona. Ho was con- 
nected with many public institutions, and he had laboured hard 
to establish the Deccan Social Beform Association, which, it is 
to be hoped, will still be*'carried on. 

Dr. P. K« Bay, Professor of Mental and Moral Science at 
Dacca College, has been elected as Examiner in History and 
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Oeography for the Calcutta Entrance Examination to be held in 
December next. 

The Eine Arts Committee at Madras, whose Annual Exhibi- 
tion has lately been opened, propose to institute a public Picture 
Gallery in Madras. It will consist partly of good copies of 
European master pieces, and partly of worts of Anglo-Indian 
and native artists and amateurs. 

A Society has been established by Kumar Bajendra Narain 
Boy for encouraging Bengali Literature. It is under a good 
Managing Committee, which includes Dr. Bajendra Lall Mittra 
Boy Bahadur, O.I.E., Dr. K. M. Banerjoe, and other well-known 
names. 

We have received Boiiorf*^ of the Victoria Girls’ High School 
for European and Eurasian children at Poona, which owes its 
success to the y^ealous management of Mrs. Sorabji and her 
daughters. It was opened in 1H7G with only 7 pupils, and now 
there are 108, including those of the Branch School, which has 
been opened for Parsecs uiul Hindus. Mrs. Sorabji and the 
supporters of the School are endeavouring to obtain funds for a 
large building to accommodate 150 cliildren. We have the 
testimony of native gentlemen as to the good education imparted 
by. Mrs. Sorabji, and it is hoped that she may obtain sufheiont 
money for enlarging the institution. 

We learn from Drahno FuhUc Opinion that the Committee of 
the Bengal Ladies’ Association at Calcutta have sketched the 
following programme of work for this year: — 1. Extension of 
tho Library', 1!. General and special scientific education among 
the members, o. Publication of good books. 4. Works of 
charity, as far as funds will 2)ermit. Lastly. Excursion parties 
to places of interest. It is intended to form a separate class for 
children, in which lessons will be given on natural histoiy as well 
as on moral subjects. 'At a recent social gathering of the Ladies’ 
Association a popular lecture was delivered on **Our Food — the 
Grains,’’ illustrated by diagrams. There were also recitations 
and singing. 

The Annual Convocation of the Calcutta ITniversity for con- 
fen-ing degrees was held on March 19th, under the presidency 
of the Vice-Chancellor, the Hon. A. Wilson. While admitting 
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that much yet remains to be done in regard to the employment 
of educated natives in the public service, Mr. Wilson pointed 
out that it is impossible for Government to satisfy the increasing 
demands for such employment, and that graduates should open 
new fidds of work for thomsclvos. 

The annual distribution of prizes at the Military' Female 
Orphan Asylum, Mndnis, presided over by H. E. Ne\ille B’. 
Chamberlain, Comm undo r-in -Cl liof, took place in December. 
The report was satisfjujtory. Of the sixteen girls wlio went up 
last 3 ’ear to the Teachers’ Exiimiiiation, fourteen passed ; of the 
three presented for the tirsl grade, all passed. The Ins 2 )ectress 
of Schools (Mrs. l^rander'; considered that the teaching had been 
careful and cacrgeti(', and slie jiarticularh^ jiraised the rea<ling, 
pronunciation, spoiling and writing. She also pronounc(‘d the 
order and discipline <»1‘ the >ehool was cxcolleiit, and referred to 
the pleasant tone lU'evailiug, whicli the Directresses of the 
school aseribo mainly tf» tlie iiilluenet* of tlio Lady Su 2 )erinton- 
dent, Mrs. Bose, avIio rreoived their hearty tliaiiks for lier 
constant care of and thought lor the welfare of the chilclreii.’" 
Six of the girls had liaised an exaniinatiou in uursing, and were 
prepared to enter on this jirofcssion. The Asylum was fouiidod 
ninety j’cars ago by Lady Campbell. 


PERSON A I. INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. M. B. Braganza (Bombay; stood 12th in the list of suc- 
cessful candidates in the late (’ompetitivo Examination for the 
Indian Medical Service. 

Seyyid Nurol Huda, of St. John's College, Cambridge, 
received the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Law 
on March 24. 

Atrivals. — Mr. \\ K. l>ob, of the Shaba Bazaar liaj family, 
from Cricutta, for the ' Bur. Mr. C. IL Underwood, from 
Bombay, for Medicine. 

J>epartur^,^Mr. Seyyid Nurol Huda, for Bengal. 
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HOME KDdOATTON EOR INDIAN LADIES. 


The ^bllo^villg arliiile con^irjts oi‘ Ui(‘ l\\per read by Mr. 
O. N. liiiiierjeo at the jMeciing o! tlie National Indian Asso- 
ciation on May 2;»rd, wliieli i.s rejiorted later in tliis Journal : — 

HOME EDUCATION FOU INDIAN I.ADIES. 

Air. Cliairnian, Ludies aod tjJeiiUomen, — 'riic subject for this 
evening is not only a debcate one, but is one which requires con- 
hulerahle tact in its treatment. I)elic£ite, I say, inasmuch as it 
concerns ladies. Requiring tact, 1 say, bee iiisc it concerns them 
in a most tender point — their education. The economy of the 
l)innan female mind requires very delicate manipulation, and to us 
of the opposite sox they ])rescnt .such varieties tlnit angels 
may well fear to tread on .such holy ground. I felt considerably 
datteied to read such a imptr, but Mhen I Jnid to think over the 
subject, Alps on Aljis rose before my mental vision to such an 
extent that 1 felt overjiowored. And even now I do not make 
quite sure whether it would nut have Ix^eii better for me to have 
refr. iiied from its treatment, and to have a.sked that to some abler 
person than my unworthy self had been entrusted the duty of 
standing up before an English assembly like this in their own 
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home to tell them about the state, progress and requirements of 
education among my countrywomen. I shall, therefore, ask you 
to overlook any short-comings of mine, especially as 1 have to- 
address you in a language which is not my mother-tongue. If I 
am unable to convey to you exactly my meaning so well as 1 
could wish in your language, and in such a manner as the im- 
portance of the subject requires, I have to crave your indulgence. 
I feel sure you will give me your sympathy when you find I have 
to steer my barque safely through ScyDa on the one hand and 
Charybdis on the other. 

Before proceeding direct to my subject I do not think L 
shall be ultra vires if I ask you to bear in mind that dindia is 
divided strictly speaking into three Presidencies, viz., Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay; that each of these Presidencies is divided 
into difierent Provinces; that each Province is sub-divided into 
different Governments and Administrations; thus Bengal is divided 
into Bengal proper, including Behar, under a Lieutenant-Governor, 
and Assam under a Chief Commissioner. The North West Ihro- 
vinces and the Punjab are each under a Lieutenant-Governor. As I 
am not suihciently acquainted with the educational work in the- 
other provinces of this great country, I must pass them over in 
silence, for if I do otherwise I could at best cursorily go through 
them, besides as rny time is limited J purpose to confine myself to 
Bengal, and chiefly to Calcutta. » 

Now Bengal extends over the lower courses of the sacred 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, and her chief town is Calcutta. 
Bengal contains by the last census in my possession an area of 
205,702 square miles, and a population of 01,184,548 souls.* Cal- 
cutta stands on the Hooglily, and is perhaps by far the most populous 
town in India, and has rapidly risen to be a capital worthy of a great 
empire in every sense of the word. The female population of 
Calcutta, according to my latest information, excluding Christians, 
European and native and other races, consists of : — 


Adults. UirU under 10. Totul. 

Hindoos 98,<K)1 19,740 118,041 

Mussnlinon ' 28,738 8,842 37,580 


Total 127,639 28,582 150,221 


Males, 31,902,778; females, 32,281,770. 
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I now propose to divide my subject into three distinct 
portions, vilB. : — 

1st. The Ancient Period. 

2nd. The Intervening Period. 

3rd. The Present Period. 

or Ancient Period.^ I only touch on this period cursorily in 
the belief that it will bo interesting to you to know the position 
the education of our ladies occupied then, and that it will remove 
any existing misconceptions. 1 also believe that iny countrymen 
by hearing over and over again what our ladies wero in by-gone 
days will be stirred up to emulate the chivalry and share in the 
enlightened views of our forefathers, and thus give an additional 
stimulus to the cause of female education. ^J'o begin then. If we 
con^mence at the Vedic period, in what state do we find female 
culture 1 Why, we find woman in the sphere -she was placed by 
nature at her creation. We find woman described as “ the light 
of the dwelling.” We find woman not only studying the Gyairi 
but teaching the Vedas, and that on an equality with the male 
teachers. ISecliision of females was then totally unknown, for -from 
Suhta Hi, of the Rig- Veda we learn that woman “ used to go out 
adorned for festivals or to mingle in the midnight foray.” I could 
bring before yon authorities upon authorities to show that Hindoo 
females of that period were not only highly educated, but that 
they also participated, in no stinted way, in all the ]}ure freedom, 
intellectual enjoyment and social advantages which education in- 
variably carries in her train. Gallantry was not wanting. We 
have authentic accounts to prove that spotless maidens were 
assigned as prizes for specific heroic deeds, hut not to unworthy 
objects. Young ladies of their own free will and choice used to 
fling garlands of fiowets round the neck of the winning hero, who 
would more willingly forego heaven itself than fail to call his own 
the fair hands which flung the garland round his neck. 

Passing on to the Post-Vedic period, we notice that the educa- 
tion given to woman rendered her a fit«compank>n to her husband 
. in all religious, political, or social matters, but towards the end of 
this period certain retrenchments in woman s status were made. 
She was prohibited from reading the Vedas — their Scriptures. 
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With the view of compensatihg this loss, we find an edict tolerat- 
ing inter-marriages. Further curtailments were introduced a &w 
years later, for we find Angira, a contemporary of Manu, enjoining 
Suttee — the immolation of the living wife on the funeral pyre of 
her deceased husband — without making the practice compulsory* 
This practice took such a deep root in the country, that it was not 
n^til 1829 that the British Legislature had to make the practice 
penal. On the other hand, we learn from Manu, that re-marriage 
‘'of widows was in force. Infant marriages were never allowed, for 
the bride had to be a consenting party, and could not be given 
away by the father or guardian, nor accepted by the bridegroom 
against her own expressed or implied consent, and this is quite 
deducible from the fact that the great Bishma directed that should 
a king in war capture his enemy’s daughter, and wish to espouse 
her, she must be' allowed a year’s grace jifter the proposal for con- 
sideration, and should she then decide against her suitor, she was 
free. Polygamy was under ban, and although practically the law 
was a dead letter, still polygamous marriages were rare. Woman 
had a legal status of her own whether married or single, for> 
according to Manu, the wife, if injured in her person or property, 
could get the injury redressed. A married woman was never 
placed in the position of feme covert in the sense of the English 
law. Then, again, the Tantras particularly enjoined that a woman 
should receive a careful education, that a wife should never be 
chastised nor forsaken so long as chaste. The names of Damayanti, 
Indumati, Kekeyi, and Sita are quite sufficient to judge of woman’s 
education. Among the lower classes the same tone of morality and 
purity prevailed, nor was their education less. Music, vocal and in- 
strumental, and dancing, were the accomplishments of the age, as 
fi’Om the Mahahharat we learn that Arjun was the music and dancing 
master to Birat’s family. Women were not only found as regnant 
queens, but also as regents. Inter-marriages were allowed, for 
between 327 and 127 bc. we find a (rreek — Alexander — marrying 
a daughter of Porus, and Chandi’a Gupta marrying a Greek lady, 
the daughter of Seleucus. The education and freedom of women 
'remained in the same state of high efficiency down to the 2nd 
c^tury A.D. The Greek writers of that time bear testimony to 
the chastity of Hindoo women, and to their share in religious 
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ritea, and to the fact of no money being required as dowry in 
marriage settlements. If we go down to the 12th centuiy a.d. 
we shall find up to that age numerous instances of educated 
women who moved freely in society, e.g.^ Maya, Vishaka, Shurcka 
and others. 

The 2wd, or Intervening Period , — This period is generally placed 
between 1170 and 1761 a.d., during the very early part of which 
there seems to have been no sensible diminution in womans 
status. There are authentic accounts of their strong attachment 
to religion, of their courage and fortitude, and of their intellectual 
attainments. Even iuter-marrijtges with Mahomedans, though 
few ill number, are on record. During the later portion of this 
period Suttee began to be on the increase. Education received a 
powerful check, and that to such an extent that I may, without 
indulging in strong language, safely say the lamp of life was 
extinguished, and the degeneration of woman was complete. 
Going on as years roll by, we find the seclusion of our ladies and 
their growth in igiioraiico was a fait accompli. It has been 
supposed that women wore hid in the inner apartments of their 
dwellings, not only exclusively to guard them from the dread of 
the excesses of a ribald and unscrupulous soldiery, but also to 
protect them from the desigus of a promiscuous society whose 
morals had began to be corrupt. It is also said, whether rightly 
or wrongly I do not know, that the practice originated from a 
courtly affectation of imitating the customs of the Mahomedan 
conquerors. Hindoos ascribe to the Mahomedan period the date 
of the origin of female seclusion and ignorance. Mahomedans, how- 
ever, contest the as.sertioii, on the ground that the custom prevailed 
among the Athenians as well as other Oriental nations. To discuss 
which theory is correct would bo foreign to our present purpose. 
Suffice it to say that the Zenana system, and with it non-education, 
was complete at the beginning of the 3rd, or present period, w'hich 
is the British period. 

The Srd Period . — It will suit our purpose better to sub-divide this 
period into two further periods, viz., the* Early and Later periods. 

The Earlg Period . — During this period I do not pretend to say 
that every individual female was unacquainted with letters. On 
the contrary, I incline to the belief that there are instances of a 
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few women well versed in letters, and to sliow this I have only to 
> adduce the case of a most exemplary ruler, Aholya Baye, the wife 
of Mulbar Bao, who lived in 1754 a.d. At the age of 30 she used 
to sit in open durbar listening personally, with patience and un- 
wearied attention, to every complaint, scrupulously respecting 
private rights, studying the interests of all classes, initiating and 
carrying out measures conducive to the welfare of her subjects, 
loving truth, hating flattery, and leading a religious and holy life. 
Truly Malcolm said, she is a striking example of the practical 
benefit a mind may receive from performing worldly duties under 
a deep sense of responsibility to its Creator.” In our own days 
the names of the Maharanee Sornomoyee, Miss Torn Dutt, nqw 
dead, and Homa Baye are not unknown to you. 

The Later Ptriod , — The commencement of this period may be 
placed in 1818 a.d. To start, allow me to explain to you what a 
Zenana is. The word is a Persian word meaning lady, and conse- 
quently anything belonging to a lady receives the common and 
now familiar name of Zenana. Hence any portion of a house (no 
matter of whatever pretensions) devoted to the exclusive use and 
occupation of women is called Zenana. Dr. Kanaye Lall Dey 
Boy Bahadoor describes the Zenana as situated on the back of 
the dalan, t.e., a hall for the celebration of poofa/t, or worship,” 
to which were assigned the females, comprising our mothers and 
our wives, our sisters and our daughters, in fact, all the dearest 
partners and associates of our social existence. The construction 
of these apartments is always the subject of jealous scrupulous- 
ness. There must be as few windows as possible, and when they 
cannot be altogether avoided, care is taken that they do not open 
into a public street or on a neighbour s house. As regards the 
inmates of these buildings, a Hindoo editor of a newspaper, 
evidently without careful consideration of facts, recorded that 
** up to this time our women have been the most miserable drudges 
on the face of the earth, cribbed, cabined and confined within the 
four walls of their Zenana prison house, all their curiosity is nipped 
in the bud, aud all enjoyments of life are proscribed to them.” 
This seems to me rather a highly coloured picture, for 1 am fully 
persuaded that the Zenana women have never been and are not 
now in such a strict state of confinement as to make their seclusion 
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abominable and irksome to them. I cannot concede that our 
women were drudges in the full sense of the word. On the footing 
on which seclusion at present stands, 1 believe, nothing could be 
more degrading to the feelings of an orthodox Indian lady than 
to come out of the Purdah, as it would bo to her Western sister 
to live within the Purdah Within the Purdah ladies are subjected 
to ^no very great restrictions on their liberties. Families, in 
covered vehicles, always interchange visits among each other. On 
occasions of religious festivals and social festivities several families 
meet together in one house, and with loving hearts and with a 
degree of cheerfulness and alacrity, not easily surpassed anywhere 
else, are found on a sultry day trying to vie with each other in the 
culinary department, which is a source of great pride and satisfac- 
tion to them. Dishes after dishes for the satisfaction of the inner 
man of each individual who compose that gigantic assembly are 
placed before each guest. In household matters every deference is 
paid to the Grihini, or hiab-rfamiHoH, of the family. The Korta, 
ov paterfamilias, will seldom undertake anything without consulting 
bis better half, whether it be to invest his supeiduous cash, or to 
take a journey to better the prospects of his family, or to settle 
disputes. The Grihini always takes the initiative in matters 
appertaining to tho marriage of a son or daughter, or in asking 
friends to a banquet, or to exchange presents with relatives and 
friends. A co-wife in a respectable laiuily now a days is a rara 
avis. The time of the Zenana lady is fully occupied in looking 
after her household duties, and iiu]>artiug moral instruction, 
though in a crude form, to her children. The leisure hour is 
occupied in such pastimes as dice, cards, and so on, in relating or 
hearing goppos, or stories, and in listening to younger male 
relatives who communicate to them their own ideas and experiences 
of the outer world. I foci positively sm-e J shall not be without 
•the mark were 1 to tell you that there is no female member of any 
respectable family, in any town or village, who had not heard with 
mournfuliiess and regret, within a few minutes of its receipt, the sad 
news lately flashed by the wire of the lamented death of the Farl of 
Beaconsfield, nor shall 1 be wide of the mark if 1 were to tell you 
of the animated discussions which must have ensued among them 
regarding the ability of this great Premier and of the salient 
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pcfints of his public life. But-, despite the manner I have told 
you in which the time of the Zenana lady is occupied, I am bound 
to say that she has been sadly neglected in the culture and forma- 
tion of her mind and in the regulation of her intellectual powers. 
I hold that, although a Zenana lady may be quite content in being,, 
and consider it a privilege to be conOned within Zenana walls, 
her position under this system can never be what was intended 
for woman. I also hold that her present status, without the solid 
advantages of education and knowledge, was never that statua 
which was assigned to her by the (rreat Creator. I quite hold 
that if the sterner portion of creation require culture, the fairer 
portion also require the same culture. If men require to be 
familiarized with moral and sublime truths to steer their course 
through this world, I hold that to women the same truths are 
equally necessary. 

“ AA'omaii’a cause is iiian’s, tli(3y rise or sink 
Together, dwarf’d t»r godlike, bond or free.” 

The truth inculcated in those two lines has, I feel confident, 
come home at some time or other to every man of culture, and 
strenuous exertions are being made to improve the status of the fair 
sex. But 1 am anticipating. 

In returning to 1818 1 propose to place before you as short 
accounts as I can of the obstacles which existed in the way of the 
introduction of education, of the efforts made to overcome those 
obstacles, with their results, and then to conclude by discussing our 
present requirements. 

A fierce struggle had to be made and a sore battle had to be 
waged to combat existing ideas and customs sanctioned by years, 
and even by women themselves, before any attempt succeeded to 
give to women even an apology for education. Oppositionists rose 
up in numbers. The capacity of women for high culture was 
denied to them by one party to whom it was blasphemy of the 
blackest dye to heai>%that woman could vio with man in the 
acquisition of a liberal oducation. By another party knowledge 
was considered power, and that party feared to place it within the 
reach of woman, for education they considered might become an 
instrument of intrigue and rampant evil, and indeed ethical 
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writers urged that it was only by material restraints that woman’s 
depraved nature could be protected, evidently forgetting that in 
all elements of virtue the female character is superior to the male, 
for history bears testimony to the plain fact that the female sex h 
capable of exercising and lias exercised an unbounded and impor* 
tant influence either for weal or woe on the destinies of nations. 
Widowhood was by a third party pleaded as the inevitable result 
of having women taught. No greater calamity could befal a 
family than where a woman became a widow, for the wifp""^®" 
widow was considered as the sole responsible agent for driving 
away Lukshmt, the goddes-^ of fortune, fro’^ household. The 
late Mr. Woodrow, Inspector of Schools, East Bengal, truly said : 
“ It is almost incredible that gentlemen should believe in such an 
absurd story. Even if they do not believe it they act on it and 
the incarceration of woman’s intellect remains the same.” Opposi- 
tion to female education was brought forward in every shape 
which the human heart could desire. Opposition from rneo, oppo- 
sition from women, and even opposition from English writers were 
poured forth, and all attempts to introduce education proved futile. 
English newspapers of the day described Zenanas as sinks of 
iniquity, into which with great solicitude they counselled English 
ladies never to enter. These Zenanas were considered by them as 
a pestilential atmosphere, entrance into which would corrupt the 
morals of the English woman. Aye, beyond this, the able and 
devoted Missionaries wlio went to Bengal, and whose heartfelt 
desire was the education of our families, were so filled with despair 
that they wrote home to say that they considered this field simply 
an impossibility. 

But amidst all this stout opposition the well-known Mr. J. H. 
Harrington threw down the gauntlet and challenged the battle^ 
and being strenuously supported by a man whose name is even now 
H hotischold word in every Bengali family. David Hare, established 
in 1818 the Calcutta School Society, which after a labour of three 
years saw a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand rise on the educa- 
tional horizon. Sir Hyde East testifies that even then Native 
gentlemen were to be found of the highest respectability who 
were giving attention to female education.” Two years later saw 
a new society, the Juvenile Society, starting into life. Shortly 
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4Bilter foundiug a school they had the satisfaction of seeing forty 
.girls, pupils of this school, passing a public examination. Simula 
taneously with these exertions several Bengali gentlemen, among 
Ahem prominently Rajah afterwards Sir Eadhakant Deb Bahadoor 
and Mr. Peary Chand Mittra, gave all the support that wealth, 
influence and position could give to such a cause. Sir Eadhakant 
was a staunch friend of female education. At a great risk he 
burst through the iron bonds of custom and cast from him the 
.chains of usage, and then trampled upon all opposition. He held 
examinations for girls in his own palatial residence, in those days 
.an act of great moral courage which shook Calcutta to its very 
centre. Thus encouraged, Miss Cooke, afterwards the well-known 
Mrs. Wilson^ succeeded in establishing in Calcutta 10 schools with 
277 girls, and in securing the patronage of the Marchioness of 
Hastings. The fact of that very patronage caused iu the following 
year an increase in the number of schools to 22 and of pupils to 
400. As these schools were not intended for disseminating 
Christian truths, several Hindoo gentlemen came forward to 
farther the cause, and among them Eajah Biiddiuath Roy, who 
• contributed the munificent sum of £2,000 for a school building to 
be used for training female teachers. In 1824 a Ladies’ Society 
was formed, to which all Mrs. Wilson’s schools were transferred. 
These schools in 182G were 30 in number with 600 children. 
With Eajah Buddiuath’s donation and other contributions the 
.foundation stone of the Central School was laid by Lady Amherst, 
who became its first patroness. No progress worth recording was 
. observable till 1849, wlien Government received applications from 
Messrs. Joykissen and Eajkisseii Mookerjea to establish girls’ 
•schools in TTterparah, six miles from the opposite side of Calcutta, 
but as female education had not yet undergone the ordeal of actual 
experiment to enable the forming of a fair critorioii as to the 
.success of such schools the application was refused. At the same 
time our capital town asked for a new school, but owing to the 
low state of the exchequer this application was also shelved. In 
Abe face of these discouragements a true friend of education and a 
member of the Suprenie Council, Mr. Drinkwater Bethune, lent 
all his support and weight to the movement. Being ably and 
heartily seconded by Eajah Dhukinaranjan Mookerjea, of Code 
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fame, and the Victoria Hindoo, afterwards the Victoria School, was 
established in the Rajah’s bouse. Finally it took the name of th# 
Bethune School of the present day, and enrolled 34 pupils. 

You, sir, are undoubtedly aware that this school was started’ 
amid violent opposition for giving a strictly unsectarian education 
to girls of the higher classes of Hindoos. Although the school 
sustained a severe loss in 1851 by the death of its founder, it was 
not destined to die out. The Governor-General of the day, Lord 
Dalhousie, came nobly to the rescue and defrayed all its expenses' 
from his private purse to the date of his retirement, when it 
became a Government Institution at a cost of nearly £62 a year. 
We next find the attention of the Governor-General being 
pointedly drawn by the late ITon. Court or Directors of the East 
Indian Company to the state of female education. As was to be* 
expected, the Governor-General, on the receipt of this despatch, 
impressed upon all local Governments the necessity of holding out 
encouragement to all who showed a disposition to establish girls’ 
schools on these grounds, which have full force even now : 1st, 
that no single cliange in the habits of the people was likely to 
lead to more important and beneficial consequences than the educa- 
tion of their females. 2nd, that the practice of growing up in 
actual' ignorance was neither sanctioned nor required by religion. 
And 3rd, that education was slowly finding its way aniong females 
whose relatives could afford to pay for special tutors. As a 
response to the wishes of Government several schools sprang up in 
and around Calcutta as well as in other Prcsideucies down to 
1854, when the Court of Directors issued that great charter of 
education for India, the famous despatch of Sir Charles Wood, now 
Lord Halifax, which among other matters strongly inculcated the 
paramount importance of female education in India. On receipt 
of this despatch the Governor-General might be said to have 
initiated the system of grants-in-aid, which lias done so much for 
education. But despite all this, the people at large not having 
then sufficiently advanced to love female education from any innate 
appreciation of its intrinsic merits, nor yet being able to uproot long- 
standing prejudices, liU systematic plans for the education of girls 
had to look up to Government and to Government only for their 
chief pecuniary support. Between the intervening years of 1854 
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and 1861 we find an increasing number of schools in most of the 
■educational circles into which Bengal is divided. You, sir, will 
•doubtless recollect that in your official career in Bengal you found 
several such .schools in the South Bengal circle. In Dacca, in the 
East Bengal circle, one school was found taught by a widow, her- 
self a Hindoo, whose labour of love was remunerated by one 
yearly payment of an average of three pence per head, the highest 
fee being two shillings. During the following year Mr. Woodrow 
records that female education had been arrested, but happily by 
•obstacles from without and not from within. Vehement detesta- 
-tion and horror of female education were passing awa3\” . 

Notwithstanding that the quality of the education being given 
was considered unsatisfactory, the fact that education had struck 
out deep roots and was taking suitable nourishment, at least in the 
Presidency town of Calcutta, could not be gainsaid, for indis- 
putable evidence shows that young men were straining every 
nerve to allow the plant to be grafted permanently on the soil. 
Stu<leritsat several of the advanced Colleges wore trying themselves 
to educate their wives and sisters at lionie, arnl the discussions at 
the Pre.sidency College Debating Club render clear evidence that 
•the system of Zenana education, or homo teaching, was then being 
considered as absolutely iieccssaiy. In fact, the then Director of 
P.I. remarked, to yield fruits of lasting value female education 
must he brought within the penetralia of home, and as it has 
already gained such entrance the eas(j is not hopeless.” To show 
you that it was actually hopeful, 1 have to tell you that the well- 
known Ishur Chunder Yidyaaagar testifies that he found no oppo- 
sition in establishing girls’ schools, but he hfld the sj inpathies of 
the people with liini. 

Twenty-five years after the foinidation stone of the (^^entral 
•School had been laid, the I’omale Normal School, in connection 
with the Church Missionary Societ)*^, came to work hand in hand 
with its elder sister. The Normal School expressly ]u-ofessed to 
train up European and Eurasian female teachei.s for the Zenanas 
and Schools. In a few yaars later an attempt was made to carry 
the light of education into Zenanas. A eomineiicenient was made 
in 1855 with only one Zenana. The following year saw the 
amalgamation of both the Schools, which were kept up by contri- 
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butions frpm England and from the Etu*opean community in 
Oalcutta^ aided by a Goverhment grant of £210 a year. , 1 think 
I shall not be wrong if I place the commencement of the system 
of Zenana education in 1S5G, because evidence is forthcoming of 
the employment of Zenana tutors for the first time in tliis year in 
several well-to-do families in Calcutta. (Tovernment, in 1802, for 
the first time, sanctioned the training up of a few Bengali women 
to serve as tutors in girls’ schools and frirnilies, and two years 
later apj)litjd a sum of £500 for several objects, one of them being 
the distribution of useful books and jx^riodicals in Schools and 
Zenanas. Tii that same year a Normal School at Dacca, with 36 
pupils, fi r training tutors, was established. Considering the 
natural objections to recci^ e tutors of questionable castes into 
families, it is singular to find that no opposition was offered in 
Dacca by several respectable g(*ntleinen to receive teachers from 
the strictly speaking Byragiuec scot. Another noteworthy fact is 
that in an Adult and Girls’ School in the Dacca circle we 
find 61 I'Upils, whoso ages varied from twelve to forty, and 
that til is Scliool was conducted by a lady of the Brahmin caste, 
who was highly respected hy tlio neighbourhood, not only for 
the piuity ol’ Ikm- character, Imt also for her liigh scholastic 
attainments. To take you throiigli Beng.il, district by district, 
would simply he tedious. It, is <'iinugli to ]>ear in mind that in 
almost c\cry Bcng.il distrit t stluxds were increasing. While 
Government was sowing biMaiba'^t the sveds ot education all over 
t!ic land, j)ri\ato Societies wcic beginning to grasp tlic fact that 
there was sntiicient wast(j land rc(|uiiing cultivation, and the efforts 
of those Soca4ics will be pre.senth' noticed. 

It is gratilying to lir<I about this time several well di.-^posed 
English ladic.s reporting favourably on the progress of Zenana 
education. Thus wc lind 3[r.s. Woodrow viisiting 83 Zenanas in 
Calcutta. Wo ffiul her, again, ^\itli Mis. Cotton, the wife of the 
Bishop of Calcutta, in Dacca. Lat.ci* on wo notice La«ly Emma 
Baring, Miss Milman, and ^Irs. Woodrow in the Brahmo Sounij 
School, then su|)criiitciulcd by Mrs. Win^cc. Then we have Lady 
Phear at the Ikiuga jMahila Biddalya. The Director of IM. 
corroborated tlic report of the progress, for, he stnte.s that iii the 
Nortb-East and Central East Circles the Zenana system was being 
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carried on vigorously.' Taking up the most prominent events of 
succeeding years, we find a Normal School established in Rampore 
Reauleah in 1867, at the instance of the late enlightened Koomar 
Ohunder Nath Hoy, of Nattore, aided by Koomar Promotho Nath 
Hoy, of Diggaputty. Both these gentlemen offered to endow the 
School, and the proposals were .accepted. The next event is the 
establishment of several Schools, and even benighted Behar parti- 
cipated in the movement. In consequence of the increase in these 
Schools inquiries were instituted whether they were not the result 
of official pressure. Several defects were brought to light, of 
which most even now prevail. They were, — 1st, want of com- 
petent teachers ; 2nd, want of scholarships ; 3rd, want of inspec- 
tion by a lady inspectress ; 4tb. early marriage of girls ; 5th, 
social customs of the country ; 0th, indifference on part of parents ; 
7th, poverty of parents except in the well-to-do classes ; and 8th, 
unwillingness of parents to pay high fees. As time presses, I have 
to skip over several years, only intimating that up to 3 let March, 
1880, in the whole of Bengal 10)2,123 girls in Schools, and 2,119’ 
pupils in Zenanas, were under Instruction. 

But before passing on to tho Schools and Zenana Agencies 
in Calcutta and its immediate /icighbourhood, to which I wish 
to direct 2 )articular attention, 1 shall only say that wntli the 
funds of the Native Normal aTol tlie Dacca Adult Schools already 
referred to, and which liad to b(* subsequently closed, aided by 
a Government grant of £ 132 a \ear, the Dacca Edon School was 
opened in Juno 1 878. It is in a fair state of progress and now 
has more than 150 pupils on its rolls, 20 of whom are learning 
English. A Zenana Education Society in Dacca, comprised 
entirely of gentlemen of the Jb-alimo persuasion, formed in 1870, 
passed 4(5 out of 55 ladies and girls whom they examined at 
their homes in presence fd male members of their own families 
of unimpeachable character. This system was carried on to 
1877, when it was ascertained personally by the Government 
Inspectress of Schools, with whom we* shall be better acquainted 
presently, tliat the (|Ucstions set at the examinations were 
evidently answ'ercd with assistance. Tlio Inspectress supports 
her assertion on the ground that she found pupils actually read- 
ing books of a standard lower than that of the examination with 
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which they are credited to have j)a8sed.* Whether these ex- 
aminations will be discontinued or not has not yet been decided. 

Before returning to Calcutta I shall tell you very briefly 
about the exertions of the Uterparah Hitakari Shobha, as they 
deserve prominent notice. Tliis Shobha was formed on 5th 
April, ffe63, and one of its objects was the encouragement of 
female education. This object was offectod by inviting all girls' 
schools in the Hooghly cum Ilowrah. district to compete at an 
Examination for award of scholarships The conduct of the 
examinations in the Burdwan fiscal Division was assigned to the 
Shobha, avIio also undertook to examine all girls' schools in 
Bengal, i)rovided they complied with certain conditions not 
necessary to be detailed ho- e. Tlio Sliobha awards scholarships 
of several grades and has also the award of the Mary Carpenter 
Scholarsliips attached to tho Burdwan Division, according to 
result of examinations. The course followed by the Shobha has 
answered admirably. Two very gratifying circumstances in 
connection with tho Shobha cannot be passed over, as they 
clearly show that with tho gradual extension of female education 
tho custom of oarly marriage has received the first stroke of its 
death blow, and that difforenee of religious belief is in no way 
any hinderance to the i)rogress of that education. The first is 
that the girl who aj^poared at the Zenana examination of 187G 
was 13 years of age and was unmarried, and a member of the 
well-known bigoted orthodox family of the Gossains of Seram- 
pore. The second is that a Mahomedan girls' school, under 
Missionary superintendence, applied for and received permission 
to be affiliated to the Shobha. 

In returning to Calcutta I hope, without trespassing too 
much on your patience, just to give you very brief sketches of 
the different principal Agencies at work. These Agencies are— 

1. The Bethune School. 

2. Tho Indian Female Normal School. 

3. The Presbyterian and Free Church of Scotland Mission. 

4. The American ^fission. 

5. Tho Ladies' Association. 

6. Tho National Indian Association. 

The Bethune School. — Wo find, in 1863, tlie number of pupils 

F 2 
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had risen from 34 to 93 and the Government grant from £62 to 
£120 per annum. In 1868 an adult class for training mistresses 
vras added, but owing to its inability to attract pupils had to be 
closed in 1872. In 1873 a Committee of native gentlemen, with 
Mr. Justice, now, Sir John Phear, as President, w’as attached to 
the school. In 1876 Sir John urged the amalgamation of this 
school with the Eanga Mahila Bidyalya, eiiperiiiteudod by Mrs. 
Beveridge, then Miss Akroyd, on the following grounds, viz., 
that the school was not at all sought after, and that the parents 
complained that the fee of four sliillings per head per mensem 
was exorbitant. Tlie proposed amalgamation, wliich was carried 
into effect in 1878-79, was accepted by Oovornment, on condition 
that for the accommodation of the pupils £2,300 wore subscribed 
privately. Subsequently fifteen boarders wore received in the 
new building. From* this time the school lias sliown a healthy 
improvement, and in 1878 succeeded in passing one young lady 
at the Entrance Examination of tho Calcutta Universih’, and in 
1880 two more. Scholarships, especially created h}’ Govern- 
ment, were granted to all three, one of whom stood eleventh on 
tho list of passes. Wish Xadnmbini Bose has since passed tho 
First Arts Examination of tlio University. Sub.sequently 
three pupils, two in English, passed tho Middle Scholarship 
Examination. First Arts and B.A. Classes liave been added to 
the school, so that the school, in exactly thirty years, has risen 
from an elementary to a Collegiate Institution. The Govern- 
ment grant is now £900 instead of £100 a year. Tlie fees, I 
btlieve, are four shillings a head per mensem. 

I now come to speak of Zenana Agencies. Among them, 
according to latest accounts, the Indian I'emale Normal School, 
in connection with the Churcli Missionary Society, holds the first 
place. Tills Agency has been found specially successful in 
training teachers. 1 have already given you au account of this 
Agency up to 1856. Since then the Society has taken up several 
stations, but not very far from Calcutta. You already know 
that only one Zenana was accessible to them in 1855. Last year 
they had 100 Zenanas. The rate of fees demandetl and cheer- 
fully paid is two sliillings a montli per head ; the monthly 
Government grant is £46. 
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The next Agency, according to the estfmation of the Grovern- 
ment Inspectress of Schools, is the Presbyterian Mission. I am 
hardly acquainted with the origin of this Agency. I can only tell 
you that the Government monthly grant is £15 and the monthly 
local contribution is £22. On 30th August, 1872, a yearly grant 
of £20 was given by Government to the New Normal School 
established in Entally. This school has, I believe, passed a 
young lady through the Entrance Examination of the University. 
In 1877-78 the monthly gi^ants to the Church of Scotland and 
Free Church Agencies were respectively raised to £10 and £9, 
and to the Normal School about £16 10s.; Dr. Diitrs School 
also received £8 a month. An Upper Sijhool, a Training School 
and Zenana teaching, under the supervision of Miss Pigot, in 
connection with the Scottish Ladies’ Association, is working, I 
am told, with commend able zeal and industry.. Last year 765 
pupils w'cre under ^liss Pigot’s supervision. The Orphanage 
has 46 girls, of whom 20 are engaged in teaching. 

The next is the American Mission. This agency was organ- 
ised in 1864 by Miss Ilrittaii, supported })y the New York 
Ladies’ Association. From 10 pu])ils in 1864, the pupils rose 
to 851 in 1871- 72. Tlie monthly Government grant is £75, 
wKil’e tlio moiillily local (rmtribuiions amount to £110. The 
monthly foe varies from four to six sliillings per head per 
mensem. In 1876-77 Miss Ih-ittan had 160 Zenanas to work 
in, and the number lias since increased. The pupils are taught 
up to tlio Bethune School (not College) standard. At the Alla- 
habad Missionary Conference in 1872, Miss Brittau describes 
her work tlius, a jdan wliieh I believe is still carried on. SJie 
ea3"s : — Native Christian women visit each house evciy da}’-, 
and give all the secular teaching. Tho lady Missionaries follow, 
visiting cveiy house onco a week, examining tho lessons of the 
whole week, and explaining them thoroiighl}^ and giving a good 
Bible lesson.” 

We now come to the Ladies’ Association in counection with 
the Society for the Propagation of tlielJospel in Foreign Parts. 
This Association was estabiisliod in 1866 witli the object of 
promoting female education among non-Christians. In 1870 
the Association extended its operations to Calcutta. The last 
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Eeport shows that 18 Zenanas., with 40 pupils, were opened to 
Miss Hoare, the Superintendent. Tlie foundation stone of a 
memorial school, called the Milman School, was laid by Bishop 
Johnson on Valentine’s Day, 1879'. One of the teachers in 
connection with this Association reports : — Zenana work is 
making progress. I havo as much as myself and two teachers 
can get through.” 

Last, thougli not least, I have to notice your Association 
both in London and in Oalcutta. It is needless for me to tell 
you that the former was founded at the close of 1870, and the 
latter in 1875-76 by Miss Carpenter. One of the aims of this 
Association, as you are aware, is directed to female education, 
and I lind from your last Deport that within the past tw^o years 
the work of secular Zenana education was commenced. Although 
the experiment is in its very iufancy, tlio Association sees before 
it a hopeful future. !Miss Carpenter’s visit to Calcutta in 1864 
was important to the cause of female education, for after per- 
sonal observation she pressed upon Government the necessity 
of a training class for indigenous teachers and of night-schools 
for girls. Both proposals were accepted by Government. After 
her death in 1877, your Committee offered to the Bengal 
Government to found, as a memento to Miss Carpenter’s 
memory, five Scholarships, to be thrown open to competition by 
all Bengali girls. The offer having been accepted, has supplied 
a pressing need in that direction. 

Having carried you now through the exertions and efforts 
ii\ade in Bengal, and principally in Calcutta, you ma)" naturally 
ask, ** Has the State, in view of the peculiar position of India, 
rendered that material help she is bound to render, and, if so, 
to what extent*?” I must meet your question by a counter 
question, “Could Government have done more than it has 
done?” Now, notice, first, the Government of Bengal is now 
spending £6,604.1 ^ education of females. Govern- 

ment has encouraged the publication of suitable school books, 
has granted scholarships, and has recognised and is recognising 
all attempts to pass young ladies through the University courses. 
Government has also introduced a system of payment by stan- 
dards. Under this system six standards have been promul- 
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gated, and all grants in future will be determined according to 
the result of examination by each standard. But the crowning 
effort to give a healthy stimulus to female education is the 
appointment for the inspection of Schools and Zenana Agencies 
of an Inspectress ; and a more suitable selection could not have 
been made than tho apjioiiitmcilt of Mrs. Wheeler, a daughter 
of the well-known Dr. K. M. Bancrjea — a Christian by religion, 
a Brahmin by birth, and a lady by education and position. 

Our next enquiry must be directed to ascertain the extent- to 
which education has progressed among pupils under instruction 
in connection with Zonal' a Agencies. From the latest informa- 
tion in m 3 ’’ possession, I find in Calcutta itself tho number of 
pupils under this s 3 "stcm who were examined by the Govern- 
ment Inspectress was 2,119, of whom 1801 were placed in the 
Lower Priiiiaiy 8 tago, 200 in tho Ilighcr Primaiy Stage, and 
58 in tho Middle Stage. With tho object of just giving 3 'ou 
an idea of what these stages arc, I must explain the Lower 
Primary Stag(* consists of — of course all in vernacular — elemen- 
tary reading, writing and enumeration. Tho next two stages 
go a little further on, Aviih the addition of dictation in the 
Higher Primary Stage, ami gnimnifir and geograph 3 " and simple 
paraphrasc 3 iij tho ^liddlo Stage. 

Wo now ‘‘ TTavo these* Agencies answered the purpose ?” 
I am afraid.j^^'^'^o)!!}'^ satisfaetoiy ropl}" cannot bo given. Tho 
Inspectress, her first visit to several Zenanas in 1877, 

brings prominently to notice tho general iiicompotenco of tho 
teachers employed in consequence of their defective training, ’of 
tho inability of the European teachers to exercise a healthy 
supervision over the work of their subordinates from their want 
of familiarity with the language of tlic pupils. Tho next defect 
pointed out is the improper and inadequate distribution of time 
among the teachers, to whom, on an average, only two hours a 
week, inclusive of tho time given to Bible lessons and needle- 
work, is assigned to each house. Add to this the fact the num- 
ber of teachers is infinitesimally smali to tho number of pupils, 
for if there bo three pupils in a Zenana and a teacher has to go 
through a dozen of Zenanas per diem, how is it possible for 
her to supply tho need of thirty-six pupils in various stages 
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of progress. Other defects have also been found out, and all 
have been forcibly characterised by the present Director P.I. 
and adopted by Govornment as defects of character of teachers 
and of the management of the Agencies. The defects of cha- 
racter are, first, the incapacity of the indigenous teachers ; and 
second, considering the sources from M^hich they are at present 
necessarily drawn, their untrustworthiness. The defects of 
management are, first, want of unity and a common organisation 
among different Agencies ; second, absence of any sustained 
eflfort to enforce payment of fees ; third, multiplication of schools 
within a limited area ; and fourth, attempts to teach elderly 
women ignorant of any previous training. 

But considering the insuperable obstacles and difficulties 
which the Agencies have had to contend with, and also con- 
sidering that they have bravely fought their battles in the face 
of these difficulties, through evil report and through good report, 
I think it vrould bo unjustifiable to ^^ithhold from them the 
praise they justly deserve. It is owing to these Agencies, ladies 
and gentlemen, that in many families the work of education is 
going on, and i^erhaps much of it does not come within the 
** ken ” of the Government Inspectress. I have reason to believe 
that in many cases a solid foundation is being laid, especially in 
families of the ui)per classes w’hicli no outsider/''^ s. 

As time presses on, I must push on to what^^^^ our require- 
ments with especial regard to the Zenana. ^ g have a largo 
female population to deal with and we must DeSr in mind that 
the Agencies are over worked, and it must therefore bo admflted 
that there is more room. Your Association has already made a 
commencement, but its work, judging from the reports of Mrs. 
Wince and Mrs. Dissent placed in my hands, is at present on 
a very limited scale. But any agency other than those in full 
operation will reciuiro all the circumspection and care that can 
be given to it. You arc aware that an ambassador coming to a 
foreign court without being properly accredited, if received at 
all, is received w ith extreme suspicion and unw'illingness. For 
the teachers of your Association to go to the Zenana and seek 
admission without proper introduction, except in perhaps a few 
solitary instances, would be idle. You have alreadj” a Branch in 
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Calcutta — your teachers must sock entrance through this Branch. 
They must not only bo thoroughly efficient, but must also be 
properly trained, and if you think it advisable to employ 
foreigners, they must liave good acquaintance with the language 
of the country, inasmucli as for the present all the instruction 
conveyed to pupils must bo in their own veritaculars. But I 
would Avish that the lady siiperiutendent should be tlie only 
European on the staff. She ought to bo ii trained English 
teacher and have some knowledge of the vernacular before 
she leaves for India. Owing to various obvious causes the 
difficulties of getting properly educated and trained indigenous 
teachers are oxtremel}" great. Tiie low origin of most of these 
teachers, to my knowledge is very pr(3judi(iial to their reception 
in respociuble Zoniinas. If Government institutions failed to 
attract to their Normal classes females of respectable birth to be 
trained as teachers, I fail to see how you can secure a better 
class of teachers than those already working under the existing 
Agencies. In fact, teaclau’s of the present status would flatly 
refuse to join you without having the option of intro- 
ducing the Bible given them. But should a bettor class be found 
among the onl}^ source— the Bralimo families — 3 'ou must require 
from them some guaranlc (3 of their ability for their fitness for 
such work. Having secured your teachers, you must give them 
proper time to visit each Zenana, and their work should be 
strictly scrutinised at least oin‘e a we('k by tho lady super- 
intendent, wlio should bo empowered to reward the most 
sufcesKsful tutor. All the Zenanas visited should be thrown open 
to tho insp(‘ct.ioii of the Government Inspectress, so that by 
contributing your quota you could secure a Government grant 
whidi will at the same time vest you with a certain prestige 
which will be greatl}'^ to your benefit. I’lie education 3 'ou 
propose to give must m no \\ ay bo inferior to that given by the 
existing Agencies. I find tho teachers already employed by 
your Association are demanding higher fees than those demanded 
by the existing Agencies. If you persist in your jiresent 
demands you cannot expect much success, for, notwithstanding 
that the majority of my countrymen readily acknowledge the 
advantaires of female education and are not unwilling to educate 
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their wives and daughters, I am afraid they do not yet value 
such instruction to that extent as to be willing to pay high fees 
for no higher education than what is now available, I believe 
Sir Bichard Temple was convinced that in a place like Calcutta, 
in the face of E/iroi^oan influence and example, female education 
was only attractive if a dispx*oportionately low scale of charges 
was offered to parents and guardians. But if you determine to 
give an education of a standard higlier than at present exists, 
you must bo prei)ared to pay your teachers high salaries, 
which in the present state of your finances, as seen in the 
report of your late Calcutta Secretary, l^Irs. Knight, you are now 
unable to afford. Tlio next point to which I would like to direct 
your consideration is the extent of odueatioii which you are 
prepared to supply. At tlie bogiiming, for obvious reasons, you 
should not atteiuj)! more than the six standards sanctioued by 
Government for tJio Zonaiias. Tliey consist, roughly speaking, 
of the three B’s, Grammar and Geography. I have laid on the 
table details of tlieso standards, ’^^hicll you can inspect at 
pleasure. It appears to me you may safi ly add to it a little 
of tlio history of our own country along with English, plain and 
fancy needlework at o[)tiou, and if the wishes of Zenana ladies 
as expressed to Mrs. AVoodrow when slio visited the Zenanas at 
her late husband’s rc(|Uost be considered desirable to bo com- 
plied with, music and drawing could ho added and higher 
English also, of course on the understanding that accomplish- 
ments must be paid for seiiarately. 

• In conclusion, 1 aj)proaeh with considera]>lc diflidonce a most 
vital and imjmrtant (pie&tion, which ctamiot be passed over in 
silence. I liave already shown you what my countrywomen have 
done in the past, and wliat tiny are now capable of doing. 
Now, Sir, in order to fit them to take their 2)roper position in 
society, and above all at home, every thoughtful mind must 
naturally ask what is the basis 112x011 wliich education shall be 
given to them. Shall it be an education leavened with Christian 
truths, or shall it ho strictly secular? You will, ladies and 
gentlemen, observe that Government rigidly follows out the 
principle of neutrality as 2n*omulgated in Her Majesty’s procla- 
mation on the occasion of the transfer of the government of 
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India from the East India Company to the Crown. That 
principle is based on the fact that while Christians will not 
tolerate any interference with their own belief, and with their 
own obseiwances, no reason exists why the folloAvers of any 
other faith should have their own belief and observances inter- 
fered with, and on this principle the education of our men has 
always been conducted, and that same principle is now extended 
to the education of our ladies. Whilst the Zenana Agencies 
connected witli Missions insist on the teaching of the Bible, the 
■charge against the Government system of education, as many of 
you know, is that GovernLieiit has reared up a body of men who 
have lost all faith in tlioii own religious belief; and inasmuch 
as no ade* plate has been substituted they have drifted into 
Atheism and Materialism. It is feared by a pursuance of the 
same ]}olicy tlie same result will bo found in Zenanas. To take, 
therefore, into consideration whether Zemana education shall be 
on a Christian basis or whether it shall be exclusively unsectarian 
is <|uito relevant. The consideration seems to me of stupendous 
moment. Hero wo are landed iu a labyrinth from which extri- 
cation is not easy. Hero arises a problem — an enigma — the sol- 
ution of whicli is fraught witli the gravest difticulties. Hero 
opens before your vision a gordiaii knot in the unravelment of 
•which the subtlest intellect must enter with deep solicitude. To 
approach the subjc(;t impartially, 1 am bound to place before 
you two prevalent adverse opinious. One class of thinkers hold 
that by the introduction of a western education among the sterner 
sex of Orientals, you have created an irreligious body of men 
who have turned into Atheists and Free- thinkers. They urge 
that education in itself is an evil, and that there is more hope 
for an ignorant than for an educated man. If such be the case 
witli man, the prospects, they argue, of giving a similar education 
to tlie softer sex is appalling, for you, thereb 3 ^ disturb all that 
makes liome sweet and produce a thoroughly irreligious future 
generation. Tlio other class of thinkers hold that the position 
taken up is untenable, for, sa}' thoj^^ •although the men do not 
pledge themselves to any form of religion, yet the majority 
believe in a future state of rewards and punislimonts, and in the 
unchanging principles of right and wrong evidently due to the 
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fact of the incidental teaching of moral truths. Tn support of 
their argument, they adduce the fact that the men. brought up 
under the Government system of education, have by their 
honesty of purpose and uprightness of conduct in every walk of 
life proved that the Governmoiit policy of neutrality is not un- 
justifiablo. They also hold that if men have not been turned 
into a properly irreligious body, the case with women cannot bo 
otherwise. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, we may well ask, does any 
culpable responsibility attach to you in giving a secular educa- 
tion to our ladies ? From the testimony of several Inspectors of 
schools, from your chairman in 1855-5G to the present time, and 
from several personal enquiries from non-Christian friends in 
India, I find there is no objection to Christian teachers. It is 
probable this is so because only this class of teacliors is available, 
but wlien a report of tlie Betbune School expressly states that 
the fact of the Bible being a text ])OL)k is not objected to in the 
case of children, and that my countrymen receive teachers who 
stipulate to teach the Bible, the objection to Cliristian teachers 
simply because thoj’' are Christians does not hold. Bearing in 
mind the remarks of a Lord Advocate who urged with a great 
deal of truth that ignorance with its inseparable companions, 
irreligion, crime and poverty, have lived, tliiiveii, grown and 
multiplied upon denunciations against a godless ( ducatiou,” and 
also bearing in mind that our ladies are highlj" conservative in 
all religious matters, and that education if carried on properly 
jnust at least teach indirect lessons of morality, I am not 
prepared to say that we shall turn out an irreligious body of 
women, although for my own j)art, looking at the status of 
women in Pagan and in Christian Eome, looking at tlie abolition 
of the slave trade in Africa, looking at the prosperous education 
of America, and looking at the freedom and liberty enjo^’-ed in 
your own country by women, I feel thoroughly convinced that 
education and civilisation must stand upon a religious basis, that 
being the only safegu^ird to rear np a virtuous generation. 
Even feeling, as I do, that religion gives to education its proper 
direction and imparts to it its highest motives, I should bo very 
loth to say of a teaching body which lias started on its work 
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pledged to religious neutrality, that because it does not teach all 
that the higher sanctions of Christianity rerj[uire, 'its hand shall 
be stayed. 1 cannot support the doctrine — leave alone woman 
in her present state, mm education, %am enlightment, sam 
liberty, unless she consents to receive a Christian education. An 
education thus forced is prejudicial to the interests of Christianity 
itself. Men of sober thought, mature judgment, wide ex- 
perience and devout Christians withal do not hold that a 
secular t'ducation turns out a nation entirely void of all 
religious and moral obligations. In this view the late 
Lord Lawrence in 1858 recorded that ** in India at least 
a purely secular system of education was not adverse 
to religious influences. ” His Lordship was followed by 
Sir William Muir, who after a few years distinctly stated, 
that “ the State rightly refrained from inculcating any j^ar- 
ticular religious tenets.” ^tr. Woodrow has also told us that 
“ Zenana Agencies should bo strictly neutral in religious 
matters,” founded no doubt on the belief that such a system 
if worked vigorously with the co-operation of Hindoos would 
not only push forward education, but would further the cause 
of Missions. I say, then, that if your teachers will only 
instil into the minds of their pupils moral principles and incul- 
cate lessons of truth and justice, as well as* enlist their sym- 
pathies in the cause of a catholic love in its widest sense, you 
will do the country a piece of substantial service which cannot 
but produce goodly fruit boreaftor. I say you, as well as all 
Agencies connected with MixSsions arc working to the same end, 
and I SCO no reason why you should not give each other a friendly 
shako of the hand and depart your own ways to do your own 
work. The field is so large that you cannot tread upon each 
other’s corns, and foj* the Mission Agencies to suppl}’ the 
whole need is simply an imi)ossibility at present. Let both the 
Christian and the secular plough dig up the virgin soil, each in its 
own way, without interfering with each other, and you will each 
find your own reward. If the orthodox Hindoo demands a non- 
Ohristian teaching, lot your Association supply his need. If 
the less orthodox Hindoo prefer Christian teachers, the Missions 
are already on the field. To both I wish a hearty God-speed. 
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One word before I sit down. It appears singular that I 
have not said a word about the Mahomedan community. My 
only reply is that I have no intimate acquaintance with the 
internal life of a Mahomedan household. All that I know is 
that in respectable households girls are generally taught the 
Xoran, and that some elementaiy education is given in Hindoos- 
tani, and to a few in Persian also. I believe the Zenana system 
has not come into operation among the Mahomedan community 
from various causes, which it is not necessary now to discuss. 
I am however told that a broach has already been made in the 
ramparts of that community. I am also told that one of the 
ladies attached to the Church Missionary Society Agency has 
been able to get some work in one or two families. I also find 
that 10G2 Mahomedan girls wore in schools last year in Bengal. 
If my Hindoo and Mahomedan countrymen will only co-operate 
with each other in the great work before thorn, and in which 
they are most intimately concerned, the end must before long bo 
attained. 

Thanking you, ladies and gentlemen, for the patience with 
which you have listened to me, let mo close by saying that you 
are aiding a noble cause, and your reward will como to you of 
its own self. Toil and labour are the watch words of the day, 
rest and contentment will follow, when India’s children will 
arise and call you blessed. 


THE HIGIIEJ? APPOINTMENTS HELD BY THE 
NATIVES IN THE NOBTH-WESTEKN 
PROVINCES OE INDIA. 


Among the many peoples comprised in the British Empire 
I think the natives of India may with good grace claim to 
stand in the first and fpremost rank, as subjects whose hearts 
are full of unaffected loyalty towards her most gracious 
Majesty Victoria, Queen of Great Britain and (I am proud as 
a native of India to add) "Empress of India.” Nothing could, 
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therefore, be more cheering and comforting to the minds of 
such loyal subjects than to see the public attention more 
attracted towards the amelioration of their condition, and the 
public eyes more vigilantly watching their interests, and also 
to see a good many private j^ersons take a deep interest in 
their welfare. Happily such is the regard of our rulers towards 
India at tlie present moment; and accordingly (questions 
whether directly or indirectly connected with it find great 
consideration and discussion both publicly and privately.- 
I, in consequence, liojie it ’\/ill not be considered presumptuous 
to say a word or two as to the posts held by the natives of 
Hindoostan at such a critical time ; iiiy chief regret being that 
ni)" ignorance or rather imperfect knowledge of appointments 
in other parts of India than the Korth-Western rrovinces 
(from which I am) will oblige me to confine niy few remarks 
to those in that part of India only. I can, however, say there 
is not much difference between the pay of natives employed 
in my own country and in other parts of the reninsula; and 
that differences are chiefly in names and details rather than in 
substantial facts. 

It will be reasonable to mention first the prominent 
services — I mean the Judicial and Executive, and natural 
to begin with the low'est of the higher ai)pointinents held 
by the Indians in t.iose services. The Sharishtadar (See*- 
rotary for tlie District IMagistrale and Collector) and the 
Peshkar (Secretary for the Sub-Magistrate and Collector) are, 
I think, the first who claim their mention on my list. The 
former gets a salary of rs. 100, that is nearly £10 a month; 
sometunes a little more and perhaps sometimes a little less, 
according to the largeness or smallness of the district in 
which he works ; while the latter Receives only from rs. 60 
(nearly £6) to rs. 76 (nearly £7 : 10) per month. The former 
being the Secretary for a District Alagistrate, who is always (h 
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European, exercises (if a favourite of his) a great influence not 
only over the poor citizens but also over other native oflicials, 
and is held in considerable respect, whereas the latter, as he 
is the Secretary for a Sub-Magistrate and Collector, who is 
•always a native, is entirely destitute of any such regard or 
honour, as he lias very little influence. He has, however, to 
my thinking, a very great advantage over the Secretary for the 
Magistrate. He has no such officer to fear whose more dis- 
pleasure may at once throw him out of his employment ; and 
has very little responsibility, as his superior official is directly 
answerable for him. Higher than these is the Sub-Magistrate 
and Collector, llis jiost, which is perhaps regarded to be tlie 
most influential, is divided into three grades: — Tlie tliird 
grade having a salary of rs. 1 50 (nearly £1 5) ; the se(*.ond of 
rs. 175 (nearly £17 : 10) ; and the first of rs. 200 (nearly £20) 
a month. It should not l)c forgotten that, as a registrar, 
he draws rs. 50 or 25 according to his “Tehsil;*' that he is 
genei'ally raised to this respectable and influential office from 
the Secretariat of the Magistrate ; and that his resi)cc*t or 
disrespect, his influence or non-intluence, are in proi)ortioii to 
the kindness or dis])lea.surc of his white officer — the Magis- 
trate. Over and above him stands the Deputy-Magistrate 
•and Collector. His a]>pointiuent has four grades, which with 
the amount of the jiay of each are as follows ; — The fourth 
grade on a salary of rs. 250 (nearly £25) ; the third of rs. 400 
(nearly £40) ; the 2nd of rs. 000 (nearly £60) ; and the first 
of rs. 800 (nearly £80) per month. It is i»leasing to be able 
to say that the Deputy-jMagistrate does not suffer that complete 
slavery under his white officer which is the characteristic of 
the Sub-ilagistrate. It must not, however, be overlooked 
that some half-caste Eur6peans are offered the post of Deputy- 
Magistrate, and thus encroach upon the little lot of the poor 
natives. 
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Thus ranch for the Executive Service opened for the 
Indians. Let me view the otlier side of this interesting sub- 
ject — the Judicial Service. But there is very little to say on 
this head, as there are but two high appointments for the 
natives, namely the Muiisafi and Sudrussaduri. The salary 
.of a Munsif, who is subordinate to a Siidrussadoor, that is a 
Sub- Judge, is from rs. 200 (nearly £20j to rs. 400 (nearly £40) ; 
while that of his immediate oflicer, Siidrussadoor, goes from 
TS. 500 (nearly £50) to rs. 800 (nearly £80) a month. And 
here the first grade of the two highest posts, Deputy-Magis- 
trateship and Suh-Judgosh p, unite together with regard to 
pay. The}^ liowever, unite in one respect more. Only a few 
Deputy-Magistrates and Sub-Judges arc fortunate enough to 
reach them, hecaiise a large number of tliose of the second 
grade become unfit lor th(^ service and retire on pension at the 
age of 5(i, according to the law. It should he added that I 
do not mean when I say according to the law ” to question 
the merit of this wise institution, but tliat the climate of the 
<;outit;ry renders a great many incapable of holding their 
offices after that ago. I repeat that it is therelbre the lot'of 
but finv Dejinty-ilagistrates ajul Sub- Judges to get to their 
highest positions. 

Before pa^^sing fnim tliese services it may be noted that 
there is another ]K)st .so very high and respectable, wliieh has 
been but newly opened i'or the natives of India, that I could 
not re.sist the lemj)t{ition of giving it ([uite a separate place 
here. Tt is, if 1 am not. mistaken, known by the name of the 
Indian Civil Service,” which name it can, to my thinking, 
hardly de.serve. It is undoubtedly an offspring of that service, 
and lies, perhaps, midway between the mother-service, so to 
sneak, and <lic very high posts assigned to the natives of 
India. It is simply lhi.s, that a certain number will every 
year be selected from among the very high class of Indians 
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and appointed Assistant-Magistrates at a pay less by one- 
third than tlie English Assistants. It is, indeed, very 
encouraging to see another office opened for the benefit of the 
** aristocratic noodles ” who have not passed the Competitive 
Civil Service Examination in England. 

Let me next treat of the Police Department ; but I do not 
think there are any high appointments except the Inspector- 
ship and the first grade Sub-Inspectorship. The former 
having a salary of from rs. 100 (nearly £10) to rs. 200 
(nearly £20), and the hitter of rs. 70 (nearly £7) a month. 
It may be stated that the Police exercises not only infiuence 
but also sometimes oppression over the people. But it is 
very amusing to observe that all men in this department are 
more or less stern and of hot temper, and no small credit ia 
due to our wise administrators for sucli a nice selection, 
because some of the people with wliich the Police have to 
deal are such as would not listen to any matter told them 
unless it contained some harsh and abusive words, or do any 
act that is not ordered Avith at least a slap over their head. 
Sutely to deal with such people does not require men of mild 
disposition, but really of a stern one like theirs. It is 
liOAvever unfortunate that some l*olicc officers by a long 
practice become habituated to use abusive language, which 
sometimes brings insults to them in return. 

There are also some high and lucratiA^e appointments irv 
the Educational, Medical and Canal Departments. To give 
the name of the posts in the first-named department would 
be unnecessary. But as regards jiay 1 think those avIio get 
from rs. 100 (nearly £10) to rs. 500 (nearly £50) which, if I 
remember right, is the highest pay, are considered to bo well- 
paid. But I believe these are not many. 1 will not compare 
the position they hold with that of the fibove-nanicd officials- 
in the Judicial and Executive services, and also in the Police^ 
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•as this would unduly lengthen my remarks ; but I may be 
•excused for mentioning a point which is rather amusing and 
will give some idea of the manner in which the native officers 
of the Executive and Judicial Services are treated. It may 
be first understood that if any official of the services men- 
tioned happen to pass through tlie city, almost every passer- 
by, according to liis position and rank, makes his scdam, that 
is to say, puts his hand on tlie forehead, in a strahjhi Urn 
with his nose, and bows down according to the most respectable 
native etirpiette. Ihit who takes the trouble of even putting 
his hand on the forehead (except friends if any happen to 
meet them) when sclioolmasters getting as high a pay as 
nearly £10 a montli, and even the learned professors go to 
and come from their schools and colleges ? I cannot close 
this head without (piotiiig these noble and impressive words 
of a friend of mine (Shital Chiinder "Mookerjee, of Bengal,) 
respecting India, “where the pcojdc lick the hand that can 
smite them.'— To speak of the second, that is the iMedical 
Doiiartracnt, There is one and only one j^ost there in the 
North-Western Provinces which may be inentioiied here, ft 
is that of Civil Surgeon. The lowest pay is, I think, rs. 100 
(nearly £10) a inor.th, and the highest scaicely, if 1 am not 
wrong, equal to the highest in the Educational Department. — 
And so in tlie third there is one office tlierc coinmoiily calle'd 
by the uneducated natives in English Dipty (Deputy) who can 
be given a place on this list. His pay is I suppose not more 
than rs. GOO (iieaily £G0) per month; but liis position, as well 
as that of the above-named i\iedical officer is undoubtedly 
better than school head-masters and ])rofessors. 

Perhaps these are all the highest and lucrative as well as 
respectable posts that are offered /o the natives of India 
without coming over to England to try for a higher one ; 
or, to put it in other words, without being called Infidels or 

y 3 
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Christians, or by a like name, and despised by their fellow 
countrymen, or being excluded from the caste by their co- 
religionists, True, to contrive' such plans as indirectly almost 
exclude one from getting a thing is wisely shutting against one 
the door of admission. I must, at all events, most humbly 
and earnestly implore our Government — our present Govern- 
ment — to stretch its hand of generosity a little more by 
supplying means more or less in India for the higher appoint- 
ments, and thus to show some part of the liberality which is 
found in the very word ‘‘Liberalism.*’ In conclusion, it is 
quite superfluous for me to say that I do not wish to discuss 
this momentous question, as my object has from the very 
beginning been simply to aG(piaint the English people who 
are interested in such Indian matters and have not seen India 
with the facts as to appointments held by tlie natives in the 
North-Western Provinces — one of the largest and the most 
fertile parts of India. 

flAMii) All 

London 


MANUFACTURES FOR INDIA. 

Ill disciissiDg Mr. Duties .suggestions^' in the April number of this 
Journal I arrived at the point of our liKliistries in India. If there 
are certain thiDg.s in whicli progress depends on such factors as we 
cannot command, but only watch and modify, there are on the other 
band mmiy things in which success depends on elements less com- 
plex, less wide in extent, and more manageable. Attempts to 
effect a certain change in the minds of a people may be classed 
under the first, while eflorts to modify external nature are to be 
put under the second. AVe can imagine that with sufficient money 
we could in a short time convert many places in India into manu- 
facturing towns just like t^iose of England, but we never think 

* A few Practical Suggestions regarding the CJultivation of Science in 
India.— e7o.v/‘?/rr/, Jniiuary, 1881. U. K. JluiT. 
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that a vigorous public opinion like what exists here could, under 
any circumstance, be as speedily brought about in In'dia. Front 
the very nature of things, therefore, the development of industries- 
in our country is a task in which we can reap fruits in direct 
proportion to our active interference, and is altogether easier than 
the diffusion of Western ideas, scientific or others, among the masa 
of our people. Further, in addition to its being easier it invites 
more of our attention and of our best energies than the other. 
This and the way in which we are to meet it are what I purpose 
to show. 

While introducing his s ibject, Mr. Dutt remarked very sensibly 
that the progress of science depends on the progress of art. But 
I am sorry to say that he almost lost sight of it in his subsequent 
suggestions. That the original investigations and researches which 
he desiderates, are not possible ; that even the present slow pro- 
gress of science-culture would soon he at a standstill if progress 
be not made in art — if new industries are not developed — are facts 
so patent as not to esca[)e an observant eye. 

Let us see, for instance, the nature of science instruction given 
in a vernacular. school. The pii])ils are taught chemistry. In the 
very first page of their hook they read that matter is indestructible, 
thaf when a caudle burns the substance of the candle suffers change 
of state, but no aiinihilatiou. Now, the truth of a statement, so 
diametrically opposed to their pre-existing ideas, they could only 
realize if they could see with their own eyes a candle burning, the 
products of its combustion being captured, these being then 
weighed in the balance and found equivalent to the weight of the 
candle. But nothing like it is ever shown to them. In its place 
they read the descrij)tion of an experiment whose details, almost 
inconceivable to them, serve to mystify tlie more. After some 
mental confusion they tyjall}’ get out of it, not by being convinced 
of the truth of the statement, but by accepting it on authority. 
Thus the)^ commence learning science Avith a spirit the very 
opposite to the scientific. Tljen, again, the first element they 
meet with in their book is oxygen. Th^y read that oxygen is an 
idvisihle gas. To them, whose only idea of a gas is perhaps from 
air in motion, wlio have never had occasion to think of gas in a 
confined space, far less to find it become visible by the property of 
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its <«lotir, to them, I say, the invisible gas conveys no meaning in 
^ntrast to a visible one. I need not speak further about the other 
elements, most of -which, and all the experiments described in their 
books, have for these poor students no other place in this wide 
world but their own minds. Nor need I say how imperfect that 
education must be which starts with such a deficiency in the 
fundamental ideas, how unsubstantial that structure must be 
which is attempted to be built without any solid brick. 

Jt might be asked why are they not proj)erly taught^ Well, 
the whole of pneumatic chemistry, the preparation and preserva- 
tion of acids, all depend on glass ; could we expect to see the 
apparatus necessary for even the most elementary instruction given 
in the vernacular schools accessible to them so long as we have to 
import glass from foreign countries, and have to j)ay enormously 
for an extraordinary element in the cost of production, namely, 
the breakage ? 

It is not only in the interior of the country in the vernacular 
schools, but in Calcutta also, the metropolis of India, and in the 
English Colleges that this want is felt, T had the honour of being 
the Lecturer on Chemistry for a short time in one of the Calcutta 
Colleges, and I have some experience of what that want is. I 
remember when I wanted a new apparatus it was rarely that T 
could get it, but when I did, it was at a price most exorbitant. If 
I asked the managers of the few European slio})s where T could get 
these things, what made the prices of their articles so excessively 
high in comparison to the published English ]jrices, all of them 
referred me to the breakage. When any repair or alteration -v\'aa 
necessary in an api)aratus it was almost a hopehfss affair, and want 
of such a simple matter as fitting the end of a wire into a screw- 
hole rendered a complex electrical apparatus almost permanently 
useless. It is for such reasons that out of the nine or ten Colleges 
in Calcutta only throe have good Chemical laboratoi ics, the num- 
ber of Physical laboratories being only two ; although these subjects 
are now read by the majority of the University studonla. When 
educational institutions as the Colleges of Calcutta are unable 
to make suitable arrageraents for the study of a. branch or two of 
science, and are obliged to send their students away in order to 
learn them to the few places where there are such arrangements, 
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it will be readily understood wbat a difficulty lies in the way. 
Had those institutions been able to supply this need they would 
not only have met the wants of their students, but, by requiring 
the services of some graduates, afforded them opportunities for in- 
vestigation and research. 

Such then being the state of things, what is needed to improve 
them ? There can be but one answer to this, namely, the develop- 
ment of industries. It is not the glass manufacture alone (1 men- 
tioned that for example sake), but it is the gradual establishment 
of all the manufactures with its consequent improved state of 
commerce that is needed. Not only would this favour science- 
culture, but what a vast field of employment would it open to tho 
educated, vernacular and English, as well as to the mass of the 
people ! Consider only that while the total number of natives in 
Government employ is a million out of a population of 200 millions 
in India, the number of men engaged in the manufactures even 
now in Punjab alone is a million and a quarter out of a population 
of 17 millions. 

What now is the state of manufactures in India] From the 
Government reports I find that the manufactures worth mentioning 
are under the following heads : — Cotton, silk, jute, tasmr dye?, 
lab; sugar, casbuiirie shawl, and a few others. Well, have not 
these been iu existence from time immemorial ] What have we 
then gained by our contact with the English nation for a century 
and a Jialf ? That being under a nation so enlightened we have 
more or less shared their culigh teamen t no one doubts. But being 
under a nation so practical, what advances have we made in the 
practical arts ] I am afraid very little, or almost nothing. A few 
steam gins in Bombay, one or two steam silk-filatures and some 
hand-mills for the sugar manufacture in Bengal, some steam rice- 
mills and saw-mills in Burmah^ and a few other slight improve- 
ments in the already existing industries, is the synopsis of all that 
W6 have gained. Of new industries an unsuccessful attempt to 
manufacture paper from the prickly-i)ear plant in Madras might 
only bo meutioued. leaving out of ^nsideration new industries, 
Low slight even has been the imp^vement in existing ones] 
Take, for instance, the iron industry ; excepting cloth, no manu- 
factured article is so much a necessity as that of iron. The iron 
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age would eeem from appearance no less developed in India tban 
in any other country. There is not a street in Calcutta where 
yon might not find a printing press, and so might be eaid of the 
different kinds of mills. But it speaks nothing of the native 
industry. From the simplest screw to the most complex part of 
the plant of an establishment all are imported from England. 
Indeed, from the knives and scissors to the steam-engines almost 
all iron articles are the products of foreign industry. 

The state of cotton manufacture is equally if not more de- 
plorable. So might be said of all others. Now, then, why is it 
that while we are progressing satisfactorily in knowledge theo- 
retical, we are so backward in knowledge practical ? The reason 
is not far to seek. Ours is not a spontaneous progress ; it has 
been the result of extraneous efiorts. Surely we could not have 
come to the state of knowledge ourselves so rapidly ; hut had we 
done so, we would have reached it with all its concomitants. 
However, as it is, the foreign infiuence which has helped our 
progress in the one has left us to help ourselves in the other. It 
is only natural that a tendency, which is helped, proceeds in 
advance of another which is not helped. 

Is there then no way to harmonise the two tendencies, to make 
them go hand in hand ? Assuredly there is. After slumbering 
for centuries, when we awoke to see the immense array of truths 
discovered since our forefathers, the Aryans, bad ceased to dis- 
cover, spread before our eyes by a foreign nation, we did not form 
the mad project of discovering them again for ourselves, hut we 
received as we found them, and we have not yet had time to infuse 
them into the national mind. For the same reason wo must not 
think of developing our industries by the original and slow process 
of gradual inventions, but we must adopt the quicker process of 
transplanting all inventions, as they exist in Europe, en maw to 
our country. We cannot be great without standing on the 
shoulders of our fathers. In the international progress, too, we 
cannot have a place until we have mastered all the improvements 
that have already been madp by the nations. 

The task then is to transplant all mechanical appliances, in- 
ventions, &c., from Europe to our country. The Government, 
whom we may reasonably expect to aid us largely in the diffusion 
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of knowledge among the people, we cannot look to for any direct 
help in this task. The history of the development of industries 
in Europe has warned all Governments against interference with 
such enterprises. Such interference has invariably led to failure. 
Political economists are also unanimously of the opinion that these 
enterprises have their success in self-help. We must not think, 
therefore, of any help but that of ourselves. Nor should we leave 
to ordinary ways of life to evolve out the desired state of things. 
The age of handicraft has so suddenly given place to that of 
machinery that the people, though partaking the effects of the 
latter, are still in the former, and looking amazed at the width of 
the gulf that separates the two. Troubled with the futility of 
their antiquated skill, they would be only too glad to adapt it to 
the ways of the new age if they knew how to do it ; but a gulf 
which is impossible for an individual to leap over may be bridged 
over by combined efforts. 

What then should we do ? If I were to put the answer to 
this question as briefly as possible 1 would put it in the following 
four suggestions : — 

Ist. That a sufficiently large capital he raised in the wag of a 
• • joint-stock elite rprist. 

1 say a sufficiently large capital because of its having a greater 
chance of success. Our f>rst attempt to adapt foreign industries 
to our country may end in the failure of some. But a large 
capital can be employed in more than one manufacture, and also 
to the utmost extent iu one ; so that if there be loss in one-it 
may either be converted into a gain by the employment of farther 
capital in the same, or counterbalanced by gain in anothei*. As 
for instance, the tram-traffic in Calcutta, which was attempted by 
the local municipality, ^nd after a trial of some time was given up 
altogether as a losing concern, has been taken up again by a new 
corporation and found, by simply increasing the number and 
extent of linos, yi the wliole a lucrative affair. A large amount, 
then, being needed, it could be best coveted from a large number 
rf people and in small shares. JoinMtock enterprise being rather 
. rare in our country, many of our countrymen may attach little 
importance to them and their effects ; but they should know what 
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vronders these have done in the West. It is not long since one of 
the greatest modern wonders, the Suez Cana], was achieved, an 
achievement which has turned Africa into an island and rednoed* 
the distance between Calcutta and London to 6,500 miles, against 
the former distance of 11,600 miles round the Cape. No wonder 
that such a grand enterprise should cost about 20 millions sterling. 
But whence came the money ? No Government can lay claim to 
having supplied it. It was entirely a private enterprise. The 
scheme was projected by a Frenchman, Baron Lesseps, and it was 
through his exertions that the bulk of the cost was collected 
in 500 franc shares in Paris alone, though England and Egypt had 
their shares too. Twenty crorea of rupees thus collected in 250 rs. 
shares, converted the Isthmus of Suez into a canal. Ours is not 
an enterprise of so great magnitude. Can we not expect to raise 
a sum equal to it in shares, say of 25 rs. ? Tim number of persons 
who would pay even 25 rs. simply for the good of our country may 
not be great, but the number of those who would pay the same 
with the same purpose, and in addition to secure a proprietory 
right in e public concern, must be great. 

2nd, That a Committee he appomteiJ for the general management 
of the capital and for deciding vpon the mamifacture^i to 
he attempted in succession from the conditions of the 
necessity^ the degree of complexity^ the practicability^ 

The Committee should consist of men whose character might 
create confidence in the minds of the people. Much would depend 
on this confidence. It should also have in possession knowledge 
snfi^cient to consider in detail the elements in the success of manu- 
factures, and on which considei’ation it should arrange the different 
manufactures that it would attempt in order of time. Here it 
becomes necessary to say a few words in referrence to Mr. Dutt’s 
view expressed in bis ^ Monopoly of Salt in India,” published in 
this Journal. Far be it from me to defend a measure which tends 
towards so much mischief as has been well shown by him. But 
what 1 wish to be understood is this, that the present conditions, , 
because of the Government ^monopoly, are not so unfavourable as 
to render even attempts towards the manufacture of glass, soap,.. 

hazardous. No doubt the monopoly of salt makes the alkali 
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floda practically iuaoceasible to us. But of the eight different 
kinds of glasses comprised under glass manufacture soda enters 
into the composition of three only, those of glasses in use in 
ordinary life. The remaining five, which consist of all glasses for 
scientific purposes, require potash for their alkali. We have 
abundance of potash or wood-alkali in our woods. As for the 
soda-glasses, even some such course for their manufacture as is 
followed in China might, for the present, be more economical than 
importing them ready-made. In China they import cheap and 
broken glasses from foreign countries, and use them as raw material 
as the country is not rich in these. In soap munufacture also 1 
do not think that we are much in want of the materials. For 
the ordinary country-made soaps, used in tlio laundry, are exceed- 
ingly cheap, but they go through so little process that they almost 
look like lumps of crude material. Nothing needs, therefore, 
deter us from attempting those manufactures. At the same time, 
along witli our attempts, representations should be made, as occa- 
sion arrives, to the Government not only for this burden, in the- 
shape of salt monopoly, but for any other that might be seen to 
be placed on manufactures, and representations under such circum- 
stances must Jiave the greatest weight with the Government. 

3rd. Thai a few pernonn he selected to he seat to £urope for being’ 
trained in the details of the manvfactvres. 

Provision should bo made that the money spent in this way 
might return to the capital. In Japan the Government sends a 
few persons every year to Europe or America, but these persoiTs 
are required to subscribe to a condition that they will repay 
the sum wJiich the Government will have spent for them in 
twenty years alter their return. Some such method might be- 
adopted. 

4th. That manufactories be established under the mamgement of 
those persons on their return with the caj}ital at the hand 
ff tife Committee, ^ 

From the nature of the case it vf not possible that manu&c- 
iories thus established would be sufficient to meet all our wants 
but all efforts should be made to make them as models and 
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•examples, so that they might serve as centres radiating spirit of 
onteiprise on the neighbouring places and the people. 

Individual efforts could scarcely do what is involved in my 
euggestions. Combiued efforts can certainly accomplish it Bat 
what are the chances for the latter ? “ Thero is not a more 

•accurate test for the progress of civilization than the progress of 
the power of co-operation/* is the remark of a great philosopher. 
If, then, it is true that we are advancing in civilization, it is true 
4i1bo that we are acquiring more and more the power of co-opera- 
tion. Do not facts bear it out ? 

Was it not through this co-operation that Dr. Makendra Lai 
Sirkar, thanks to him, succeeded in founding that great national 
Institution, the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Sciences ? 
It has the grand object of largely afEbrding to men of science 
means for original investigation and research, and of>portiinitie8 
for diffusing their knowledge among the mass. Thanks, also, are 
•due here to Sir Richard Temple, for his help, in various ways, was 
^reat in the realisation of this project. 

Then, again, let us look to the success of the Indian Aasociation 
in their attempts to unite the people of India in common political 
interests. The Association is, comparatively, a recent one, but in 
spite of the short period during which it has been acting,' the 
success is very marked. Aluch is due to the strenuous exertions 
of Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee (may we imitate him in his 
•energies). It is evident, however, if there were not a general 
spiiit of co-operation individual energy could not have done much. 
, The Sarvajanik Shava iu Bombay, the Indian League, the 
Hindu Family Annuity Fund iu Calcutta, and many other insti- 
tutions might be brought forward in evidence of this power of 
co-operation. If, then, this power has enabled us to join even in 
•enterprises having no directly selfish motive, why do we not join 
in that noble and at the same time speculative enterprise of 
introducing the European manufactures iuto our country ? In- 
ffammable material alone is not sufiicient to produce fire ; a spark is 
necessary. That we are dupable of such an action is not enough ; 
something must convert tho^potential to the active. Some ))erson 
•or persons are in fact wanted to act as the spark — as that some- 
thing. 
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The firat condition of snch a man ia that he ahonld be extra- 
•ordinarily imbued with the importance of thiti object. Thus 
saturated with his object, with sufficient energies and some per- 
suasive power, he may well draw numbers round him. That is 
the way in which new movements take their origin, lie, of all 
others, is more likely to be impressed with the importance of what 
I have said, who has been in England, where at each step is forced 
before us the contrast between a comparatively non-industrial 
country as ours, and a highly industrial one as this is, where being 
in streets of cities, one involuntarily echoes the words of Napoleon 
that the English are a nation of shopkeepers, and where alone he 
-sees clearly how ultimately on those shops rests England’s great- 
ness. It is a happy thing that the number of such |)ersons is on 
the increase. Happier still, that wc now find among us here a 
.gentleman who has come with the sole purpose of learning the 
details of a particular manufacture. I welcome him the most 
•cordially, as the services of men like him being ready at hand, 
Joint enterprises of the kind 1 have mentioned may be brought 
about sooner, and when are so, may be set on work at once. 

Having then said what we should do and who should take the 
lead in it, 1 now conclude by saying that if ere long we see the 
initiklive made through some of our countrymen on their return 
from England, we shall have reason to think that our English 
visits have resulted in something really great. 

M. N. Banerjeo. 

Xing’s College, 


THE BETHUNE SCHOOL. 


The annual distriUution of prizes to the pupils of the 
Bethune School, Calcutta, took place early in March, at the 
school premises, Cornwallis Square, in the presence of a large 
Audience. The J<archioness of Ripon had been expected to 
preside on the occasion, but she wy unable to attend owing 
to indisposition. In the absence of Lady Eipon, Lady Garth 
distributee! the prizes. The Report of the School was read 
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by the Hod. Secretary, Mr. Maiiomohuu Ghose, and it con- 
tained the following account of the studies of the pupils : — 
**The Bethune School was re-organised in August, 1878, on 
the amalgamation of the old Infant School with the Adult 
Boarding Establishment, originally founded in 1873, through 
the exertions of Lady Phear and Mias Akroyd. One of tho 
first fruits of this re-organization was that a pupil of the school, 
Miss ICadumbini Bose, succeeded in passing with great credit to 
herself the Entrance Examination of the Calcutta University. 
Upon this, the Government of Bengal, on the recommendation 
of the Director of Public Instruction, sanctioned the establish- 
ment of two collegiate classes in the school, with a view to* 
enable the successful candidate to continue her studies up to the 
First Arts Standard of the University, and at the same lime 
granted her a junior scholarship of rs. lo a month, tenable for 
two years. She continued to bo the only pupil in the collegiate 
class until the beginning of 1880, when another young lady, 
having also passed the Entrance Examination, was admitted in 
the school with a view to study in one of tho collegiate 
classes. At the late First Arts Examination of the Calcutta 
LTniversity, held in November last, Kadumbini Bose alone 
appeared as a candidate from this institution, and it is a great 
satisfaction to tho Committee to lind that she has successfully 
passed. Since then, upon the recommendation of the Committee, 
and of the Director of Public Instruction, and with a view to 
encourage as far as possible education among Hindoo ladies^ 
dlis Honor the Lieutenant-Governor Las been pleased to sanction 
the establishment of two senior scholarships of rs. 25 and rs. 20 
each, one of which will be paid to Kadumbini Bose, on condition 
of her prosecuting her studies up to the B.A. Standard of the 
University. The success of this young lady and another from 
the Free Church Institution, at the recent First Arts Examina- 
tion, induced the Director of Public Instruction and the Com- 
mittee to recommend the formation of two further college 
classes, witli a view to ei^able those two young ladies to coutinue 
their studios for another Wo years, and to apx)ear eventually at 
the B.A. Examination of the Calcutta University. The Com- 
mittee have much pleasure in announcing that this proposal haa 
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be^n favourably entertained by the Government of Bengal, and 
that the appointment of an additional lecturer for the collegiate 
classes has just been sanctioned.” 

After referring to changes in the management of the 
institution; and to the appointment of an experienced 
Schoolmistress from England to fill the position of Lady 
Superintendent, the Report continues : — 

”The Committee had hoped that this lady uoiild bo in a 
position to take charge of the school from the beginning of the 
present year; but difiiculiies of a formal nature have un- 
fortunately delayed her appointment, in consequence of which 
they fear that she may not arrive in Calcutta, at any rate, before 
the middle of next month (April). 

“ The Committee are glad to report that, in spite of the dis- 
advantages under which the school has thus laboured during 
the greater iiortion of last year, the result of the annual ex- 
aminations has, on the whole, boon very satisfactory. In the 
first year collegiate class, Miss Ellen D’Abreu, has acquitted 
herself very creditably, more especially in English literature, in 
which her answers — to use the language of the Examiner — were 
* such as would do credit to a Bachelor of Arts.’ As regards 
tho School I)('parlincnt, two girls have passed the Entrance 
Examination of tho University, one of M'hom, Kamini Sen, has 
been placed in the first division, and the other, Sabarna Probha 
Bose, in tho second division. Tho former has not -only obtained 
a first-grade scholiivsliip, but has attained a higher place in the 
list of successful candidates than has ever been roachod by any 
lady in Bengal. 

‘*Iii tho lower classes, the animal examinations were last 
year conducted by BaUoo 8hib Chunder Gui, M.A., Professor of 
tho Sanscrit College, assisted by another gentleman, to both of 
whom the thanks of the Committee aro due. According to the 
report of these g^lemen, the general result of tho examinations 
is highly creditaole to the pupils, as wJll as to the teachers. 

The number of juipils, at pre/ont on the rolls, is as high 
as it has ever been since the introduction of the present rate 
of schooling fee, viz., 131 ; of these 16 are boarders, and the 
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Lady Superiatendent reports that 4 more boarders are expected! 
shortly. 

** The Committee hail with groat satisfaction this continued 
increase in the boarding establishment.” 

The distribution of prizes then took place; and the 
following is the list of the prize holders : — 

** 2Dd year College Class — Kadiimbini Bose, senior scholar- 
ship. 1st year College Class, maximum marks, 400; Ellen 
D’Ahreu — 204. 1st School Class — Kamini Sen, 1st grade junior 
scholarship; Sabarna Probha Bose, 2nd grade scholarship. 
3rd Class, maximum marks, 450 ; Hernomayi Debi, 281 ; Lila- 
bati Mazumdar, 245. 4th Class, maximum marks, 400; Hem- 
probha Bose, 363 ; Shoralata Chattcrjee, 261 ; Pramila Sen, 258. 
5th Class— maximum marks, 340 ; Jibun Bala Ohoso, 290 ; 
Shosliila Dasi, 286 ; Rajosh Mittra, 280. 6th Class — maximum 
marks, 200; Sorno Bala Qhose, 163; Sooshila Bose, 131; 
Surangini Deb, 120. 7th Class — maximum marks, 60; Sharut 
Sundari Banerjeo, 58; Kadambini Mitter, 28; Kiran Ooomari 
Bose, 57 ; Mrinali Bose, 5 7. 8th Class — maximum marks, 20 ; 
Shooradhahi Pal, 20; Shoshila Chatterj(3e, 20; Monisha Tagore, 
20; Joogul Kishori Sen, 20; Doorgomoni Mookoriee, 19; 
Mrinalini Dutt, 19.” 

The Lieutenaut- Governor, who was present on this 
occasion, and some of the guests inspected the school 
premises at the close of the proceedings. 


GOING TO THE FAIR IN BEIIAR. 

Bankipm\ April 14M, 1881. 

On the 12th of April my little daughter reported to me from^ 
her ayah’s information that a fair — a vxvla — w<as to be held that 
afternoon on the Dinapfti^^ road, and added all the embellishing 
details which a child alwa)^ connects with a fair, whether here 
or at home. Life in tho Mofussil aiffords little variety of amuse- 
ment for children, so the petition of the laha-iok was granted,. 
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and at five o’clock, in the still hot west wind, wo started along 
the road which joins Bankipur and Dinapur for the place of the 
m6la. We were late, and found the broad avenue which sheltera 
the greater part of our route thronged with returning sight 
seers, most of them naturally on foot, but others using all Behar 
possibilities of locomotion. Most plentiful were of course the local 
ekUas — little two-wheeled carriages, of which the striking feature 
is the meeting of the shafts on the horse’s back. There is often 
a canopy to screen the passengers from the sun, and very fre- 
quently much care is bestowed on the decoration with paint and 
tinsel of horse and carriage. Several eJchaa which we passed 
had white horses gaily trapped wdth gold and tinsel, with a red 
cloth fastened from the curb chain to the girth. The ehka is 
quito a dauditied carriage — it has bells and generally a good 
horse— so that it rattles along in a brisk self- asKser live manner, 
ver}*^ different from the serious and heavy progress of the ^Hkca, 
gharry y Of these useful and uncomfortable conveyances, most 
resembling boxes on wheels, wo met many, and so too of bullock 
carts — both kinds of carriage rivalling, for compact packing, a 
Naples votturo hired for a holiday drive up the Chiaja. I saw 
one bullock cart so full that a child of some eight years had to 
sit ('he did it ovidentl}" in fear and trembling) on the yoke to 
keep the i^art from tilting up. It was a source of pleasure to 
see the almost universally good condition of the bullocks — a 
sure sign of a plentiful harvest. When wo reached the Deega 
bridge over the Patna canal, which here joins the Ganges, we 
found a great crowd assembled, for hero two streams of way-, 
farers left tlio main roed and poured along the banks of the 
canal. Hero, too, we met three edephants, numerously, if not 
heavily laden with well-dressed natives and their children. 
About a (paarter of a mile beyond this bridge was the fair. It 
was hold ill the thick shade of a mango grove, but by the timo 
we reached it most of the stalls were empty and the buyers were 
already en route for Jdomo. The inevitable merry-go-round was in 
full revolution as^sual in Indian fairs, ^'caking and threatening 
destruction to its riders, neither more yr less than I have alwa3"s 
seen it. (h’oaking and tottering are perhaps a part of the pice 
worth of x)leasuro, for they are aiwaj-s included. In one part of 
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the fair sat a circle of singers, who attracted attention by much 
tinkling of metals and rocking of their bodies. We saw no 
otlier amusements, and (probably because we were late) we 
found very few stalls at which to buy fairings. We made our 
way through the civil crowd to a row of extremely dusty sales- 
women, sitting along one side of an indescribably dry dusty 
dingy cloth, on which wore exposed an extraordinary collection 
of articles. I hope you will agree with mo that they were 
extraordinary, if you havo the patience to road what we pur- 
chased at the rata of one x)ice per toy. Bn pemant I may 
remark that I did not bargain, and that the slall-keepers did 
not show any disposition to overcharge, even under the some- 
what unusual circumstances of dealing with English children. 
Hero is a description of our purchases, each of which cost one 
pice, i.e., somewhat less than a half-penny : — 

Id. A necklace of two rows of earthen beads covered with 
tinfoil, and strung at half -inch intervals on a dark green cotton 
cord. 2nd, A tin rattle, quite a neat little toy, and highly 
captivating to baby ears and fingers. Probably it was made 
out of the tin lining of some ‘‘English box.’’ '^kI, A stick 
about twelve inches long, neatly covered with variously coloured 
bands of embossed tinfoil. The pleasure sni)posed to* he 
afforded by such sticks I have never understood. They scorn 
typical of the dull and torpid childhood of petted n.ative 
children. There is nothing to bo done with them but buy them 
-and look at tliom. A flaming sword with rod and silvered 

sheath comidete. It appeared to bo made of slips of a leaf of 
the Tal palm. biJt. A watchman’s ratile^^ making a hideous but 
exceedingly loud noise, Gth, A model of a rice grinding mill. 
nil. A round })aper fan, with its edges cut out accurately in a 
series of diamond holes, and having a coloured design within. — 
How all those things can bo made for their selling price is to 
mo an unanswerable riddle. Labour is certainly cJieap, but 
tinfoil and tin, cotton and wood, are not to bo liad without 
payment. ^ ^ 

The resources of the f«\jr having been exhausted, we turned 
towards home. We were, as in going, again struck by the 
happy, comfortable look of the peoxde we met or passed. They 
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were almost witliout exception fully dressed in dJiM (a long 
cotton cloth), and a close-htting jacket. The air of festivity and 
enjoyment was universal. Certainly the Boharis are a far more 
cheerful race than the melancholy Bengalis. There was much 
singing to be heard, and many groups of gossips sat resting by 
the dusty roadside. Wo passed, too, several liquor shops, the 
only thing we saw to regret in our little excursion into native 
life — not that we saw any intoxication, but wo knew that the 
spaces around the shops which wo saw filled with what might 
be harmless thirsty travellers would certainly later on in the 
evening turn out many a candidate for a ‘‘lock-up’’ — for 
amongst the Beharis are many dninkards. 

It was interesting to sec in the hands of the way-farers what 
fairings liad been bnjiighi from the meh. Many women had 
bundles of grain in cloths on their Jicads- -hundreds, of all ages 
and both sexes, canied eacJi a little mat pimhah, such as is 
used for blowing a iivo ; many Inid toys such as v'o had bought, 
and of other kinds, especially of rarihen models (?) of animals 
coloured gorgeously and iinq^ju'opriutely with red and blue. 
Many, women and men, carried Iheir children, mIio in their 
turn carried tlioir toy purthascs. One grouj) of young men 
seemed absorbed in Ihc nice carriage of a windmill, which 
would revolve as tlicy walked if jadiciously inclined to the 
breeze*. Many a lialt was made at the numerous stalls of 
sweetmeats and cakes wliicli w(*ro to be found by the roadside, 
and a great well (our lialf-way house) was crowded with thirsty 
folks waiting to draw for themselves and (1 hope) for their good 
ponies and cattle. 

And so in the twilight, fast dtcpeiiiiig into light, under the 
arching trees we came 1 a - K ; the i hildron full of tho sights they 
had seen and pleased with their toys, — we enjoying that exhila- 
ration of feeling vhich si^rlngs from seeing large numbers of 
pee)j)le happy and contented in a simple and innocent fashion. 

A. S. B. 
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MEETING OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 

On Monday evening, May 2.'>rd, a meeting of the National 
Indian Association was held in Chandos Street, Cavendish 
Square, for discussing the question of Home Education for 
Indian ladies. Many English and Indian gentlemen and 
ladies were present, including Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Knight, who 
had lately arrived from Calcutta. Tlie chair was taken by 
Hodgson Pratt, Esq. The Chairman opened the proceedings 
by introducing Mr. C. N. Banncrjee, Deputy-Magistrate 
of Bengal, who had prepared a Paper on the subject of the 
evening. Mr. Baiinerjce’s Paper forms the first article in 
this number of our Journal. It was listened to with much 
attention and interest. 

At the conclusion of the Paper, Mr. Hodgson Pratt said 
that all present were greatly indebted to Mr. Banner jee for 
the valuable collection of facts which he had placed bcfoi’e 
them, and for the fair and impartial manner in which ho had 
treated the several cliflicult questions connected with the sub- 
ject. They met to-night for the jmrpose of coiifen ing on those 
difficulties, and of considering how they should bo met. It 
■was quite unnecessary for English people to urge the import- 
ance of promoting this home education of Indian ladies upon 
their Indian friends. These latter were quite alive to the 
necessities of the case, and liad long made zealous clforts to 
promote this great object. Social changes affecting the daily 
life of a nation and hereditary feelings and institutions always 
involved great opposition ; and Eiiglishraerf should recollect 
how difficult it had bceii to carry social reforms in England. 
Until lately vast numberb of persons here objected to the 
education of the poor, and many even still objected to it. 
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There was similar opposition in England to the higher 
education of women, und to their being permitted to enter 
into learned professions. Indian friends should then not be 
discouraged, but they might feel assured that the cause of 
justice and equality of rights would ultimately triumph in 
India as well as everywhere else. Indian reformers were 
by no means wanting in the moral courage necessary to carry 
out changes, in spite of bitter opposition and misrepre- 
sentation. Among his pleasantest recollections of India 
were incidents showing the enlightened zeal of young men 
of the educated class on behalf of female education, when 
such advocacy entailed j)ersecution, and even violence. 
The National Indian Association only asked in what way 
they could aid the zealous efforts of their friends in India : 
help to solve the various questions which presented them- 
selves : whether Indian or English teachers were wanted ; 
the subjects of education ; age of the students ; the possi- 
bility of overcoming tlie loss of time, strcngtli and money 
involved in the clibrt to teach each household separately; 
the religious question or others. As regards the latter, he 
cordially agreed with J\lr. Jhiniicrjec in thinking that there 
need be no rivalry or opposition between the religious and 
secular teaching agencies. Tliere was room, and there was a 
demand for both. Ho denied that the secular education of 
( rovernnient schools in India, which under the circumstances 
of the case was unavoidable, had created scepticism. 
Eeligious feeling did not dei)end upon ignorance; and it did 
not follow that womcji would become sceptical when delivered 
from ignorance. In order to enlist female opinion in India 
on behalf of j jiiiale education, English women might do 
much. They possessed qualities gf sympathy and patience, 
in which many Englishmen were^ wanting. They would be 
able to bring about that greater social intercommunication 
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and syijjpalhy between the two races, which Englishmen 
were not generally fitted to accomplish. They welcomed* 
heartily to-night Mrs. Knight, Joint Honorary Secretary to 
Bengal Branch of the Association, who had rendered such 
great service by her efforts to promote cordial relations 
between the two races in India, and wlio had gained the con- 
fidence and affection of so man}’’ Indian women. They were 
rejoict'd to welcome her and her zealous coadjutor in this 
good woik, Mr. J. B. Knight. 

Cohniel Th M. Macdonald, late Director of rublic Instruc- 
tion, Madras, referred to sonic of the difficulties with which 
the subject of female education in India is encompassed. 
One was tlie contempt with uliieh it was viewed when we 
took jjussession of the caiiutry. hi early times some education 
may have existed, but wo have very little actual information 
on this subject. Xo doubt there had been brilliant instances 
of educalion among women, but at any rate, when we came 
to India, female education was at its lowest ebb. Another 
difficulty concerned the peiiod of school educiition. Mr. 
Banncrjec had shown that the great majoiity of the pupils in 
schools are iu tlio lower primary stages, and this is not to be 
wondered at, as tlie age at which a girl usually can attend 
school is from six or seven to eleven. It was impossible that 
during 'hat sliort time more than tlie. foundation of education 
could be I.nd. Coloiud Macdonald considered tliat on tliia 
account, borne education was particularly reciuired. Indian 
gentlemen must to a certain extent decide what kind of 
leaching should be given. They generally wislied it to be 
confined to tlie vernacular. He tliouglit they were mistaken, 
but the highest results were not to he immediately attained, 
and one advantage of tlKs view Avas that it did not involve 
sending teachers out tVom'^ England. With regard to funds 
he noticed that at Calcutta the lees had not much more than 
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sufficed to pay the carriage hire. Yet Mr. Bannerjee thought 
€ven these fees too high. It was obvious that if the teachers’ 
salaries were not fully paid by the parents of the pupils, 
some one else must pay them, and an appeal had been made 
to the Parent Association for this object. Colonel Macdonald 
then referred to a meeting which had been held at liis house 
at Madras, when Mr. Muthiisawmy Iyer read a paper, in 
which he expressed himself strongly in favour of the move- 
ment, as were also other native gentlemen present. But 
there was no enthusiasm about it, aiiil the help of some lady 
was needed to organise the work. After some lime it 
appeared to him that the best hope was to ask Ooveniment 
to appoint an Inspectress of Schools, and to make it a part 
of her duty to organise sucli teaching, fortunately Mrs. 
Brander, who had been Lady Superintendent of the female 
'N’ormal School, was willing to accept tlie post, and there was 
every reason to hope tliat her energy and knowledge would 
oarry out something of the same kind as had been so n^linir- 
ably carried out by INlrs. Knight at Calcutta. The great tiling 
was to get funds, so it was important to devise means by which 
money could be got for this object. 

Eajah liainpal Singh spoke in praise of tlie lil)oral spirit 
of Mr. Bannerjee’s paper. lie considered that tlierii was no 
doubt that Indian ladies of former times had been very clever 
^and distinguislieJ for learning. He regretted the purdah 
system and felt that it ought to be removed. 

Mrs. J. K Knight having been asked by the Cliairnian to 
make some remarks, referred to her experience in Calcutta, and 
• explained that want of money liad been the chief dilticiilty 
in carrying out this kind of teaching. It would be always 
possible to find teachers on the svot if money were to lie had. 
She thought that one advantage of this ettbrt wouhl be that 
it would raise the tone of education in other Societii^s. Mrs. 
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Knight had found that the chief objection made against' 
Zenana teaching M^as that the teachers can give so little time 
for the ordinary subjects of education. She thought there- 
fore that as the teachers connected with this Association 
would give more time and teach more thoroughly, the general 
standard would be raised in all the Societies. Mrs. Knight 
concluded by speaking of the importance of offering en- 
couragement to the teachers in their work. 

Syed Sakhawat Hosein remarked that Mr. Banerjee, whose 
paper he had heard with great pleasure, had not put forth the 
disadvantages attendant on female education. Nothing in 
the world is without disadvantages, and this matter is 
not an exception. Even education has its black side. After 
referring to the steady progress that India has made and is 
making, the speaker said he trusted that the present genera- 
tion of Indian youths would discuss the (|uestion thoroughly. 
It M'as important to take the majority into consideration. 
Character is formed greatly by circumstances, and every 
nation lias its own institution.s. India has its institutions, 
and thus gives a particular character to its women. Now the 
tendency of female education would be to interfere with social 
manners and customs. It developed certain powers which 
might result in a revolt against existing institutions and 
manners. Those thus educated woidd figlit against such in- 
stitutions, and yet they could not guide themselves. India 
was not prcDared to go through the same jiroccss of education 
as England, and even hero we saw that it did not bring only 
advantages. Syed Sakliawat Hosein said further that he was 
not oppo.sed to a College and boarding institution for ladies, 
where a liberal education could be impar£b(l to girls with 
minds sufficiently developed. But he was convinced that a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing. Mahomedan ladies 
were not fit for the bit of education suggested. He con- 
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sidered that home education should be left to fathers, brothers 
and husbauds; and even in the College he would desire that 
religious prejudices should be respected, and the purdaJv 
system maintained. 

Mr, Jitendra Nath Banerjee observed that nothing was so 
important as the question under discussion. If India was to 
be a great nation, English education must go on. English 
education had been the principal instrument of progi’ess. It 
had caused men in India to advance with giant strides. But 
the majority of women were left in ignorance. Pernicious 
institutions prevailed. The Zenana and early marriages 
served to counterbalance all beiificial effects, and in spite of 
all efluris at improvement these threw society back to its 
former cojulitioii. Missionaries had conduced to education, 
and for a short time had made fair progress, but they com- 
bined religion with literature, and a suspicion arose that they 
were interfering with religion. Thus they grew unpopular, 
and their noble efforts were impaired. Ilis opinion was that 
women should have secular education, and then be supplied 
with materials from wliich to form their religious views. He 
was glad to say that female education was increasing, and 
that a School in Calcutta had been raised to the position of a 
College. 

Mr. H. I*. Dutl urged that what was wanted was non- 
Christian instruction. The missionaries devoted less time to 
secular instruction than to religious, and teachers were re- 
quired who would give sound teaching on secular subjects. 
He instanced cases where families had become divided on 
religious matters and sad disagreements had ensued. 

Mirza Peer Jiuksch said that he did not agree with the 
lecturer on oi(ie or two points. It wns important in his view 
not to mix up religion with idstruction. By doing this 
children are prevented from being sent to school. Large 
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numbers would send tbeir children if only secular education 
were given. Mahomedans would arrange for education in 
their own way. In India education had existed when the 
English where nowhere. 

Mr. J. B. Knight agreed with Colonel Macdonald as to 
the want of enthusiasm among Hindu heads of families for 
promoting female education. He considered that on the 
part of the women themselves there may be a desire for it, 
and that the only way to respond to this is to provide it 
almost for nothing. 

Mr. Ahsan Uddin Ahmad also referred to the time when 
the forefathers of those from India were almost in the same 
position as Europeans now. As to the best remedies of the 
present state of things, and how to lielp those who w’cre 
working for female education, he considered the advice of the 
lecturer good. Tlic great difficulties were religious and social* 
He considered that J<higlish people had not done their best to 
understand the notions of the people, and this was the essential 
thing. He would advise more patience. Mr. A. U. Ahriiad 
spoke further of the education in the Zenana, which cannot 
possibly be known to those outside it. He did not agree that 
English was the only language to be taught. It was to be 
deplored that men in India now did not know their own 
languages thoroughly. He would recommend that the edu- 
cation of wonjen sliould be left in the hands of the men. 
The men alone should be educated at first-. I'he education of 
women would come later. 

Colonel Keatinge, V.C.,C.S.I., said that the question seemed 
to be whether the best course \vas being take^. Assuming re- 
ligious education to be good, Avas the amount iKopn-rted enough 
to warrant the deterrent ii^fluences that it has exercised ? 

Eev. Mr. Bromhead observed that the reason for English 
education was that it provided such a store of information. 
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Vernacular education did not serve the purpose, as the books 
in the vernacular were not generally suited for education. 
His opinion was that the natives of India should have their 
choice. Some might prefer religious teaching, others the 
eecular plan. Both these parties might be supplied, and 
Government might give aid to every phase of education that 
did good work. 

After a short reply from Mr. C. N. Baiierjee, the C/iairman 
proposed a vote of thanks for his lecture, whicl) wns unani- 
mously carried, and with a vote of thanks to the (Jhair, the 
meeting: closed. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS FKOM IND A. 


The General Council of j^ledical Education and Kegis- 
tration have lately discussed the qiiostioir ns to whether 
medical students from India who had not taken -Latin in 
their Matriculation Examination in India might ho admitted 
to professional exam i nations by the licensing bodies liere, 
notwithstanding this omission. Several eases of Parsee 
students in tliis position have come before the Executive 
Committee, and that Committee presented u rc])ort to the 
General Council suggesting that power should bo given them 
to make exceptions in such ciises, where tlie exception might 
seem reasonable, and that a rule should be laiil down for the 
future guidance of the Committee. The General (Joiiiicil, at 
the conclusion of their debate on this quostion^ passed a 
resolution as follows: — “That in cases where for some special 
reason caiiJi(^tcs for admission to p/ofessional examinations 
the licensing bodies may not have been able to comply 
with all the recommendations of the Council as regards the 
'examination in general education and registration therein. 
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exceptions on principles to be fixed by the General Medicfil 
Council may be allowed.” It was then referred to tlie 
Executive Committee to prepare for the consideration of 
the Council draft rules defining the classes of cases in which 
exceptions might be properly allowed. The results of this 
discussion ^vill be considered satisfactory by Indian students. 
If their Matriculation Examinatiori “ fairly represents a good 
standard of general education equivalent to that required in 
this country/' their case will juobably be provided for by the 
forthcoming rules. Moreover, the Society of Apothecaries 
are now willing to arrange for a special examination in Latin 
for students who have not previously taken that subject. 
Thus tlie facilities for i)assing the Indian Medical Service 
Examiuatiou after a few months' stay in England may be 
considered secured; but till the new rules are issued the 
matter will iiot bo as definitively settled. 


THE EECH^MS OF BHOPAL. 

\y PiioFr.sson E. IiFhatsek. 


f Continued from pufje 

Jonrnr^y to Calcutta and Tour in Bhopal , — Having been informed 
by Col. Thomson, the Acting Political Agent of Bhopal, that a 
Darbar would be held in Calcutta, in which the Duke of Edin- 
burgh would be present, Sh^h Jehan Begum started, and arrived 
on the 25th December, 18G9, in Calcutta, where she had on the 
29th an interview with the Duke and the Viceroy, both of whom 
were extremely polite to her. The darbar, rather Chapter of 
the Star of India, took place on the 31st, on which occasion the 
Begum made the acquaintance of the Governors of Bombay and 
Madras, the Lord Bishop bf Calcutta, and various other high 
functionaries. She visited the theatre, fort William, the nuiseum„ 
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the miDt, and witnessed the inancBnvres of the troops. On the 
14th Jannaiy, 1870, the Duke of Edinburgh took his departure 
in a steamer with all the honours and salutes due to his rank. 
The Begum was much pleased with the commerce, civilization, 
industry and wealth of Calcutta, which she left on the 15th Jan., 
reached Jubalpur on the 17th, and arrived in Bhopiil on the 5th 
February. The expenses of this trip, including the purchases of 
European goods and jewelry made in Calcutta, amounted to 
rs. 1,87,900. 

Now, the Begum paid visits to various places in her own 
dominions, commencing with Byrsyah, Nazyi^ibad, Dybypdrah, and 
Syhor, being in the last mentioned place received by the Political 
Agent of Bhopal, who showed her the troops and the school. She 
received petitions, ordered wells to be dug, and trees to be planted 
in various places ; she even confiscated deficient and supplied full 
weights to the shopkeepers from the mint of Bhopal. She pro- 
vided the town of Bhopiil with an abundant supply of water by 
catablisbing several tanks. She also built a new suburb, to which 
she transferred the school, named “ The Madressali of the Prince 
of Wale.s.” The army of Bhopal was remodelled, in accoutrements 
and dress : and horses were substituted for the bullocks of the 
artillery. Having observed that on Sundays full leave was given 
in English offices, whilst in Bhopal only half a day was in vogue 
on Friday, the Begum ordered that henceforth all offices should be 
closed the whole day, and also the half-day-leave of various festi- 
val.s to be commuted to whole days. Arrangements were also 
made for coining rupees of better weight in the mint. The great 
waste of wood, so injurious to the forests, which had hitherto 
been going on unchecked, was impeded by appointing officials to 
control it. By the advice of the Political Agent of BhopUl, rs. GOO 
arc now annually assigned from the treasury for the maintenance 
of a hospital at Syhor. * As no regular survey had ever been made, 
one WHS now undertaken by British officers at a monthly expense 
of rs. 1,673, so tbe^ in 1871 correct mops of two whole and of two 
half Perguniiaj^s were produced, resulti^jg in an increase of 54,811 
B?«gahs, and consequently of revenues in comparison to the old 
erroijfious survey. Tlie Jaghird^rs *were likewise ordered to get 
their estates surveyed, so that their extent might be registered in 
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the books of the Ooveniment, and Patwaris were instructed how 
to survey with the compaset. The State printing office which had 
1been established during the reign of Sekander Begum was also 
placed on a more improved footing. Hospitals were founded, and 
45 physicians salaried by the State appointed at an annual expense 
of rs. 20,640. The military, revenue, and political departments 
also underwent various modifications and improvements, suggested 
to Shih Jehdn Begum by the state of the administration she had 
witnessed in the British dominions, and by her intercourse with 
English officials. 

It is customary to hold rejoicings and give repa.st8 when 
children have completed their first perusal of the Qordn, the great 
dinner on that occasion being called Josheti nmhrah and the I'ejoic- 
ings Shddi nuahrah Great expenses had been incurred by Qudas- 
yah Begum in celebrating this festival when Sekander Begum had 
reached the just mentioned stage of her education. This custom 
had been observed also in the case of Shah Jelidn Begum, as has 
already been observed above, and now she celebrated it for her 
own daughter, Sultdu Jehan Begum, by giving repasts not only to 
her own relatives and Sirddrs, but to all the civil and military 
officials of the State, to several English gentlemen, and lastly to 
all her loyal subjects, many of whom were also presented with 
robes of honour. The festivities began on the iDth April, 1871, 
and lasted till the end of June, with feasting, music, and illumina- 
tions, but their whole duration extended to days, and the 
•expenses amounted to rs. 2,96,419. 

Second Marriage of SMh Jehdn Begum. — On the occasion of the 
darbar held in honour of the Duke of Edinburgh, when Shdh 
•Jehdn Begum was in Calcutta, Col. Thomson, tlnj Political Agent 
of Bhopdl, told her that if she would marry again her consort 
might aid lier in the administration of the State. At this inter- 
view also Col, J. Meade, the Governor-Generars Agent for Central 
India, happened to be present, and concurr^jd with this advice. 
The Begum replied that according to her religion widows were not 
prohibited fi'om rc-marrying, but that she had ndt, yet considered 
the matter. After her return from Calcutta she arrived at the 
determination to marry a noble of good character and reputation, 
duly informing Col. Thomson, Political Agent of Bhopdl, who had 
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arrived in the town for the Joshen of Sult^io Jebfin Begum. 

This officer reported the intention of the Begum to Lord Mayo^ 
who sejit a reply to the effect that no opposition to the re-marriage 
of the Begum would be made if it took place after consultation with 
the officials of the British Government. Accordingly ShUh Jeh&a 
Begiirii was by the unanimous consent of her nobles and the Poli- 
tical Agent married to a gentleman whom she had herself selected^ 
namely, Sayyid 8adyg Hasan Khan, in the presence of MudHr-ul- 
mab^iu Sahel r»ahadur Nayil-i By use t, of the Sheykh Zayn-ul- 
a’abedyn A'rab the Qady of Bhopiil, as well as other prominent 
officials. The Begum’s second consort is a Sa 3 ^yid with an authentic 
genealogy, a noble of high descent, a scholar and an author, skilled 
in the law, litCTaturc and other branches of knowledge, some of 
whose works have been published. ITe is a native of Dehli, but 
domiciled since a number of year.s iu P>hopal, where he was the 
Muiishi, ?>., Secretary to the late Sekandcr Begum, after whose 
demise ho went on pilgrimage to Melckah, whence he .again returned 
to Bliopal, after ccmi[)leting the history of which — most probably 
the very work that served as our source for this paper, but bears 
the name of tlic Begum for its author — he obtained the appoint- 
ment of Ahnhih, and duiing the reign of Shah Jehan, the present 
Begum, that of director of Public Instruction, but lastly that of 
Munshi Basin*, or Chief Secretsiry to the Begum herself, with the 
title cd iVl^’r Daln r and Khan, iu which cfipacity he gave the 
greatest ‘?c«tisiac‘tion, but he had always been highly respected also 
by Sekander Begum. He is the son of the deceased Sayyid Awlad 
Bokhiiry Qunijjy and grandson of Sayyid Awlad A’Jy Khdn 
Bahadur Anwar duug, a noble of Hayderabad, and a relative of 
the <ieoeased Auiyr Kabyr Nawab Ab-ul fath Khan Shams-ul- 
amra Bahadur, ulio was a relative of H.ll. the Nizam himself,, 
and died in IS()2. at the age of ninety years, but his sons occupy 
also at [ire.seiit high j^osibioiis at Hayderabad. When Shah Jelian. 
Begum’s luishainl was Myr Dabyrhis annual eiiioluiiieuts amounted 
to rs. 4,731, at present, however, the revenues of the Mo’tamad 
Almuliamy daghir are enjoyed by him, which realise rs. 24,000 per 
annum, and lunl ^ipsecl to the State by the demise of Rajah Kishen 
Bam on the (Uh October, 18C9. % 

The consort of Shah Jehau Begum made bis first appearance 
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in a public darbar on the 10th July, 1871) on which occasion die 
presented him with nine pieces of cloth, fire sets of jewelry, a 
hors^ an elephant) a Palki, an umbrella, with various other things 
the whole being worth rs. 24,530. The darbar, in which her 
•consort thanked the Begum in a neat speech, terminated with his 
departure, all the nobles forming a procession and accompanying 
him seated in great splendour on his elephant. As the Begum was 
anxious that her second husband should occupy the same position 
the first had held, she indited a khuritah, dated the 4 th February, 
1872, to Major William Willoughby Osborne, C.B., the Political 
Agent of Bhopal, to the following purport, that, “When her 
marriage to the deceased Bakhshi Biigy Muhammad Khan Nusrat 
Jung had taken place, the following distinctions had been bestowed 
upon him by the British Government, namely, the title of Nawab 
with the additional one of Nazj^r-ud-daulab, a robe of honour 
from the Governor>General, a salute of 1 7 guns on arriving in or 
departing from the E’lagah of Bhopsil, or on meeting English 
officials ; the offering of nuzzars by the officers of the contingent- 
force of Bhopal on the occasion of the investiture with the above 
mentioned robe ; the coming of the Assistant Saheb Bahadur from 
the station of Jchangirabad, a suburb of Bhopal, as far as the 
bridge named Puli Khan, by way of Estigbdl, to meet the Begum’s 
consort whenever he proceeds to pay a visit to the Agent of the 
Governor-General for Central India, and receiving the Munshi of 
the Agency of Bhopdl at the Howarah gate ; the paying of a 
visit to the consort by the just-mentioned Agent, as well as by 
the Political Agent whenever they arrive in or depart from 
Bhopal. All these honours .shown to the first consort were at the 
request of the Begum to be granted also to the second, namely, 
the Sayyid Sadyg Hasan Khan Saheb Bahadur ; this she con- 
sidered to be the more desirable, some of her relatives who 
disapproved of the re-marriage of widows in their family, and 
considered this union derogatory, would, by seeing that the British 
Government holds her second liusband in equal esteem with the 
first, change their opinion ; for which purpose the Begum had also 
gradually raised him to the station of her first consort by appoint- 
ing him to the office of second Nayib-i Kyasat, or Lieutenant- 
Governor, that had fallen vacant, and then bestowing upon him a 
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Jaghir with the prospect of conferring upon him several other 
distinctions.” A translation of this Khuritah was by the Political 
Agent forwarded to the Governor-General’s Agent in Central 
India, who sent it to the Viceroy. Mr. Cullen having been 
deputed with the reply to the above, arrived on the 1 4th October, 
1872, in Bhopal, and held the next day a darbar iu the Divank- 
h&nah of the Mahalsavdy, or palace, which had specially been 
furnished with carpets and ornaments. All the Sirdars, nobles, 
relatives of the Begum, Jaghirddrs and high oiliciaLs assembled on 
the occasion, the usual salutes were Bred, and Mr. Cullen opened 
the darbar with compliments to the Begum au well as inquiries 
about lier health, after which he handed to her tlic XChuiitah 
complying with all her requests. 

Now, Shah Jehan Begum undertook a tom in her dominions, 
which she commenced by starting on tho 24th December, 1871, 
from Bhopal, after issuing strict orders to her retinue to pay ready 
money for everything needed during the trip, and Jievcr to take 
any article on credit, nor to borrow money. She ])rogressed by 
easy stages, spent several days in every place of note, where she 
found most of her subjects living in peace and comfort, without 
any dread of extortionate Government officials : the few cases of 
mahversation brought to her notice were speedily redressed and the 
transgressors punished. Arrangements for keeping the roads in 
proper order and constructing bridges were also made. 

Ill the moil til of May, 1870, Shah Jehan Beguui sent some 
needlework of her own as well as of her daughter, SiiUAn Jehan* 
Begum, with various kinds of arms and articles manufactured in- 
Bhopal, as presents to the Duke of Edinburgh, in com memo rat ion 
of his Indian tour ; whereon His Highness sent from London in 
return a number of costly textile fabrics, the portraits of the 
Boyal Family, two telescopes, and other jiresents, with a letter 
dated the Cth November, 1871, expressing his tliaulcs, and request- 
ing the acceptance of them. 

Shak Jchdti Beg^m iis Jnveated with the Stai oj — In the 

month of Augu^, 1872, the Political Agent informed the Begum 
tha!: her good and just administration, together with her zeal in 
promoting tho welfare of her subject^ had been brought to the 
notice of the Queen by the Viceroy, and that she had therefore 
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ordered him to confer upon her the title of Knight Grand Com* 
znandcr of the Star of India with the insignia of the first degree, 
in a darbar to be held on the 16th November, 1872. According!/, 
the Begum started on the 7th of the said month with her daughter,, 
chief courtiers and retinue, amounting to 276 persons, on her 
journey to Bombay, and arrived on the 16th by rail at the Byculla 
station, whevo sJie was with the Political Agent of BJidpfil received 
by ]\Ir. Ooiine, tlie Political Secretary, the Oriental translator, a 
few other Oovorunicnt ofiicials and native gentlemen. The Begum 
dropped her veil over her face, and alighting from the car waa 
saluted by Mr. Osborne, who expressed his pleasure to see her, and 
asked about her health. Some troops of the 83rd European 
Infantry drawn up near the station presented arms, and the band 
played, whilst the Begum with her daughter and Mr. Osborne 
took tlieir .seats in one carriage, and JMr. Gonne, Col. Osboine, the 
Adjutant of the Governor, and the Sirdars in other vehicles, and 
all drove to the bungalow of Mr. Limji IManokji, which the Begum 
had engaged it the rate of ra. 1,560 per ineuse!n. On the same 
day at 3 p.ui. tlie Begum paid a visit to the Governor of Bombay, 
which h.e icturned the next day. On the 1 1th also Lord North- 
brook, tlio ^'iccroy of India, arrived in the bar hour of Bombay, 
and was on landing received by the British ollulals and Indian 
princes witli the proper ceremonies and salutes, all accompanying 
him in proec‘s.sion to the Oovernov’s re.'-ideiicc*, in the following, 
order: — 1, Tlie four-horse carriage ot Lojd Northbrtjok ; 2, the 
lyiaharojali of Gwalyar; 3, the Bcguni ; (lie Pajah of Pyw4n. 
Whilst this cortege w'as i^rogrcssiiig the Bajah of Kolliapiir passed 
before the Begum's carriage, but tlie Kur(-»pean officer who had to 
supeiinteml the due order of presidence corDj)elled the llajah’s 
conveyance to give w’ay. After Lord Northbrook bad reached his 
destination all the princes and officials di-spersed to their residences. 
The multitude of the people crowded together on that occasion 
wiieu the pn'cessioii passed along the route, in the streets and 
windows, greatly astonished the Bogiirn. On the 15 th November 
she paid a visit to Lord Northbrook, and was met half way by the 
Chief Secretary ; she was accompanied by her daughter, Sult^a 
Jehun Begum, with several of her Sirdars, all of whom presented 
their nuzzurs. The Begum asked Lord Northbrook about his, his 
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daughter’s, and the Queen’s health, and he replied politely ; then 
he informed her that he had on account of the badness of the 
weather determined not to hold a darbar at U in balls, else he would 
have given her the trouble to attend ; but she replied that it would 
have given her pleasure to attend wherever required. He asked 
whether she had written her pilgrimage to Mekkah in English, 
but she replied that her mother had done so, and herself the 
history of Bhopal, neither of which had, however, been translated 
into English, but would after being translated be sent to him. 
Hereon, the Viceroy gave her with his own hands Attar and Pan, 
and suspended a garland of iiowers round her neck ; the same 
courtesy being performed to Sultan Jehan Begum by the Chief 
Secretary, and to the Sirdars by other officials. On her return 
Sh&h Jehilii Begum met on the road her grandmother, Qudasyah 
Begum — with whom she appeals never to have been on cordial 
terms — proceeding to the darbar ; as it had, however, already 
terminated, only a private interview with the Govcnior-General, 
in which the usual civilities were exchanged, took place. All this 
had no doubt been pre-arranged. 

As already mentioned above, the grand darbar of investiture 
with the Star of India took place on the 16th November in a great 
tent on the esplanade, each Knight Grand Commander being met 
on Ins arrival by an under-sccrctary and shown to bis robing tent, 
and then to the largo pavilion, where also the knights of the second 
and third degree were assembled. After the darbar had been 
opened with the proper ceremonies and the Viceroy had taken his 
sciat, an under-secretary informed the assembled meeting that 
this Chapter had been invoked by order of the Queen, for the 
purpose of investing the sovereign of Bhopal, Shah Jehan Begum, 
and the Honourable Sir John Stracbey with the insignia of the 
order. After the Begum had with the proper ceremoutes been 
placed before the Viceroy, he ]nit the collar of the Star of India 
round her neck, ai^ informed her that she had, by command of 
H.M. the Queen, been made Grand Commander of it ; whereon a 
salute of 19 giwis was fired, and she was introduced to each Ki.ight 
Grand Commander. Then she put ^er signature to the diploma, 
and returning to her seat, remained standing, whereon Bakhshi 
Hafer Muhammed Hasan Kh^u, her standard bearer, waved it, 

F 5 
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and the secretary jSronounced her title in a loud voice, whereon the 
whole assembly, which had been standing, resumed their seats. 
Then the investiture of Sir John Strachcy, which was somewhat 
shorter, took place, and the darbar dispersed. The diploma of 
investiture presented to the Begum with the sign manual of H.M. 
the Queen was dated the .‘lOth May, 1872, and the S5th year of 
her reign. 

On the 10th November the Viceroy paid a visit to Shah Jeban 
Begum, when she presented to him with her own hands Attar and 
Pan. The Begum w’as much pleased with the civilisation, but not 
with the climate nor with the people of Bombay, most of whom 
she considers to be godless, treacherous, and money-worshipping 
rogues. The fact of her having been not only cheated but also 
robbed — which she, however, has the good taste not to mention — 
no doubt greatly contributed to give her a bad impression of our 
city ; she does not even spare the priests connected with the 
mosques, moat of whom she asserts to be addicted to innovation 
and idolatrous usages, >vhich remark is quite natural from a lady 
whose husband is well known for his Puritan Wahli^by sentiments, 
which prevail in Bhopal also among the peoj»Ie. On the 2()t]i the 
Begum departed by rail to Surat and Ahniedabad, where she was 
received with due honours, and returned, after visiting all the 
localities worth seeing, to Bombay, wliere slie arrived on the 25th, 
and learnt that all her baggage sent by rail to BLdp^l, in charge 
of Bakhshi Muhammad Hasan Khan, Itad taken fire at the station 
of Manwah, near Khundvah, entailing a 1(»S3 of rs. which 

the Begum bore easily, except that of her diaries and other written 
documents, which pained her considerably. The Begum com- 
menced her home journey on the oOth November by rail, and 
arrived on 7th December, 1872, in the town of Bhopal, after 
havings spent for the whole jouiuey rs. 1 '1,205. 

The Begum was also present in Calcutta at the end of 1875 in 
the darbar in which the Prince of Wales ’^vas invested with the 
Star of India. On that occasion she passed on her home journey 
through Benares, where Miss Carpenter happened to be present 
and paid her a visit, requesting her to allow her name to be 
enrolled among the Vice-Presidents of the “ National Indian 
Association,” The Begum appeared to bo pleased with thi#* 
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request, but referred Miss Carpenter to the Political Aqent of 
Bhopal for a reply. The Begum is still one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents. When the great Imperial assemblage was held, and 
H.M. the Queen proclaimed Empress of India, on the 1st January, 
1877, in Dehli, the Begum of Bhopdl was also present, and in 
Val Prinscp’s great picture of the Durbar Her Highness is repre- 
sented sitting iniincdiately opjwsitc the Viceroy, dressed in white 
and blue. 

On the 2nd November, 1878, the tliird child and second son 
of Her Highness the Sultan Jchati Begum was born, which joyful 
event was celebrated with the festivities customary on such occa- 
sions. Qudasiah Begum, the great-grandmother of Her Highness 
is still alive, and a good deal of ilifeeling subsists between them on 
account of the officials of the former, who are said openly to 
disobey the orders of the latter and to disregard the mediation of 
the Political Agent. 

Loyalty of the Ikyutn to the Briikh Raj \ — The devotion of 
Sultan Jehan Begum towards the paramount power never flagged, 
and on the 21st April, 1878, 11. H. placed her troops at the dia- 
j)Osal of the British Government for service against Russia, but 
the .offer was declined ; on the 10th October of the same year she 
again offered the services of licr troops of the Bhopal Battalion for 
employment in Afghanistan ; those of the Bhopal Battalion were 
accepted, and it mai’ched on the 2oth November, 1878. Many of 
the guards in the station of Seboro have been furnished since that 
date by Her Highness’s troops. 

The Nawab, consort of Her Highness, devotes himself to im- 
proving the government of the Slate and tho execution of public 
works of utility, so tliat great progress has been made in the 
cleanliness and lighting of the city of Bhopal. We had already 
occasion to allude to t^ie literary attainments of the Nawab 
consort Sayyid Sady" liasaii Kluiii in the puragraj)h on the 
‘‘Second Marriage ovShah Jehan Begum.” lie is a good Arabic 
scholar and a Wahliaby, or ruritan, in hjs religions sentiments ; 
hen^’e the hatrei’ of tliose against liim who have not yet learnt 
what toleration is, and snuff terrible nisfortunes in the promulga- 
tion of opinions wliioh they consider to bo heterodox, hence the 
#lctlor published on tlio2ord February, 188U, iu The Tint's of Jmtia 
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of Bombay, acooaing him of publishing two or three books in 
&TOur of Wahhabyism tending to mischief and rebellious excite- 
ment in the Moslem world.*’ Considering the high position and 
well known loyalty uninterruptedly manifested by the rulers of 
Bhopal towards the British Government, any insinuations of 
intentions harboured by them to brew mischief or disturbances 
must be considered only as base calumnies. Both the Begum and 
her consort have, as already mentioned above, performed the 
pilgrimage to Mekkab, and Her Highness has this year subscribed 
rs. 20,000 towards the improvement of the water supply for that 
city ; most probably also other members of the Bhopill royal 
family will contribute to that work. The railway for which the 
Begum is providing most of the capital will bo a length of ninety 
miles, extending from the G.T.P. Bail way at Hosimgabad to Schore 
(Syh6r). 

(FmJJ 

The source froirt >\hicli this aeeoiint has been coiupilcd, by Professor K. 
Rehatsck, is a Pei'siun work, Hthograjdicd at Kunju’ir (Cawnpoor) in J4»7**h 
under the title <»f Tdjul Tdrykhd IihdfnUy “ J)iiidcm of piospenty, 

history of K.H. Sekamler Itcgiiin hail eollectod materials for 

this work, Mhicii w.is left iintiuished \\heii s^lic died rm the JJOtli October. 
18()8, but her daughter. H.H. Sli.'di dchan Pcgiim, brought it to coiuplction- 


EUUCATIONAL EXHIBITION AT J^AIIOBE. 

A valuable collection of educational appliances and scliool 
re<iuisites was arranged cfirly iji March last by Mrs. David 
Boss, at her home at Laliore, for the inspection of teachers 
and all interested in education. Mr. Dick, of the Govern* 
ment Training College, kindly undertook to be present on 
each of the four evenings that the exhibition was open to 
explain the working and uses of the various articles. Mrs. 
Ross had obtained the^e specimens of apparatus from England. 
The collection included maps, globes, cases of minerals, cards 
for object lessons, laodcls of school iuruiturc, Kindergarten 
apparatus, a Tclluriuin, drawing models, books, &c. Thai 
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teachers of • the various schools visited Mrs. Boss’s house on 
this occasion, and great benefit must have been derived from 
the siiggestiveness of the exliibition. Such efforts to stimu- 
late improvement of metliods of teacliiiig cannot fail to be of 
the greatest value, and it is to be \vished that they might 
become frequent in India. A similar kind of exliibition took 
place last year at Madras, arranged by Mrs. Brander, Inspec- 
tress of Schools, and it led to the formation of a Loan Society for 
apparatus, pictures, &c.^ of \vhich tlie managers of the different 
schools were able to avail themselves by payment of a fixed fee. 


llis Highness tlie Maharaja <luik\var of Ihiroda has sent 
Professor Monier AVilliams rs. as a second donation to 
the funds of the ( )xford Indian Institute, and the well-known 
loader of the Calcutta Adi Bnlhma Saimlj, Babn Debcndra 
Nath Tagore, has just contributed to the same object. 
The building is to be erected in llie best and most central 
site in Oxford, at one end of Broad Street, near the Bodleian 
Libraiy. 


Bo jail Sourindro Moliiin Tagore, JMns. Doc., C.I.E., has 
presented to the C'ornmittec of the Xatioual Indian Association 
copies of the following of bis works ; — 

* Tlie Tell Ih’iiicipal Avaluras of Llic Hindus; ’ Tlic 
Kiglit Principal lhi;;as of the Hindus;’’ “A lew Specimens 
of Indian Sungs ‘‘ Fifty Tunes coin]K\sed and set to music ” 
(by the Iiqjali; : a * translation ot the drama of ** Yeni- 
Samhara N a taka ^ (The Binding of the Braid), by Bbatta- 
Narayana (an ancestor of the Tagore family) ; a Sanskrit work 
by Bhatta H^layudha (a later anecstTir of the Tagore family). 

The Committee, on the leeiupt of tlieNC interesting works, 
passed a resolution conveying a vJtc of tliaiiks to the learned 
author for liis valuable present. 
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The following gontlemcn ore called to the liar on May 
11th. Mr. Ahsan TJddin Ahmad and Mr. M. Liitfor Eahman 
(Inner Temple), and Kumar Gojendro Narayan, of Coocli 
Behar (Middle Temple), 

Mr. F. B. Chalterjee (Lincoln’s Inn) and Mr. M. D. Dadysett 
(Middle Temple) have passed the Examination in Roman Law, 
held at the Inns of Court in Easter Term. 

Mr. Phanibhushon Mulcerji, of Dacca, stood first in the 
recent Class Examination in Chemistry at University College, 
London, and the Gold Medal for that subject has been awarded 
to him. 

Mr. Tamiz Uddin Mahomed and Mr. A. L. Sandel have 
passed the second M.B. Examination in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Mahomed Ismail Khan has received a Certificate of 
Honour in Surgery in University College, London. 

Mr. Tahrir LTddiii Mahomed lias joined the Middle Temple. 

Mr. M. K. Deva has i)assod the Preliminary Examination 
for the Bar, and has joined the Inner Temple. 

Arrivals , — Syed M. Nabi Ullah and Syod M. Haboeb Ullali 
(Allahabad), for Law. Mr. Pramath Nath Eoy (Boerbhoum), 
•for Medicine. Mr. Khan Chund (Umritsur) for Theology, on a 
visit to England. Mr. Framji Ilormusjee (Bombay) with his 
wife and three sons. Mr. H. E. Banat and Mr. D. E. Wadia 
(Bombay) for the Indian Medical Service. Mr. E. D. Sethna 
(Bombay), for Law. Miss Annie Shunmugum and Miss 
Henrietta W. Bernard, teachers in tho Government Female 
Normal School, Madras, for the study of.^schools and educa- 
, tional systems. Eev. Narayan Sheshadri, on a visit to England. 

Departure . — Kumar Gojendro Narayan, Barr^stor-at-law, for 
Coooh Behar. 

f 
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HOME EDUC^VnON ECU INDIAN LADIES. 

Tlie iniercstiiig Taper on Home Education for Indian 
Ladies read hy IVIr. C. N. Danerjce at a meeting of the 
National Indian Association, held on May 2.’)rd (re^Dorted in 
the* flournal for last month), and the discussion ■which fol- 
lowed it, show that the time has come when the various 
questions connected ■with female education in India demand 
increased attention. These questions intimately concern the 
future of native society, and it is most imi>ortant that they^ 
should be practically considered, in order that a wise solution 
may be arrived at. Afr. l>anerjec claimed for the ladies of 
India, on the ground of their intellectual capacities evidenced 
in the past and the present, that facilities for instruction 
should be more largely accorded them. The opinions of the 
native gentlemen j^-esent at the meeting varied on some 
points with those of the Lecturer. Xhere were those who 
thought that the education of women might well be left to go 
on as in the past, under family alrangements and through 
^internal resoufees, and who looked on the whole discussion aa 
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the majority seemed to agi'ee with Mr. 
BilherjeQ that|..itr ja desirable that increased educational efforts 
on diaii ladies should be made and encouraged. 

Now, in the present state of education for men in India, 
it seems essential that some degree of Western teaching, 
whether imparted through English or through the vernacu- 
lar, should be included in female education. It is not dis- 
puted that a certain amount of instruction is generally given 
to women of thg upper classes in India, and doubtless such 
instruction is not uusuited to tlicir position and duties. And 
the subject has certainly its two sides. There is a kind of 
graceful completeness in the ordinary life of the Indian lady^ 
with its by no means unliajijiy seclusion, and its circle of 
limited but hereditary and afrectionalo interests, which ought 
not unnecessarily to be disturbed. But it is an unmislake- 
able fact that English education for men is spreading more 
and more widely in India, .and whil(3 it is to be hoped that 
Oriental learning will still hold a high find permanent place 
in the country, yet there is evciy probability that Western 
ideas will become more and more infliientiiil. Under these 
circumstances it appears impossible, and, were it possible, 
undesirable, that the minds of Indian ladies should continue 
to cling io forms of tluaight uJiicIi arc no longer ac- 
(Jepted by their fathers, husbands and brothers. The line 
of education for the imni of any country cannot fail to 
carry with it sooner or later that of the women of the same 
country. Companionship requires at least a general harmony 
of ideas, and, in regard to the care find education of children, 
agreement of aim between parents is it* dispensable, if any 
good results are to be attained. A tendency therefore ^set in 
which cannot be ignored ; the stream having cliosen a new bed 
for its course. Western et iicatioii must be allowed to influence 
not only the men, but also the woiiieu of India. 
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The practical subject before the meeting of May 23rd 
was, whether an attempt which has been begun at Calcutta on 
the part of the National Indian Association to provide efficient 
lady teachers ' for instructing Indian ladies in the ordinary 
subjects of education, through the vernacular, on a settled 
scale of fees, is likely to receive increased support. Girls' 
Schools are becoming more and more popular as the restric- 
tions of caste relax ; but the age at which most girls are still 
taken away from school in India hinders tlieir gaining more 
than the mere rudiments of learning, and even these rudi- 
ments arc soon forgotten »n the secludv-^d life which follows 
the few freer years. In order to assist young ladies — mostly 
married — who are no longer at school, or who may not have 
been allowed to attend it. Zenana Missions were many years 
ago established, and the ladies of these agencies have, as 
Mr. C. N. Banerjee showed, been welcomed in an increasing 
number of families, and their friendly efforts have been much 
appreciated. The Bengal Committee of this Association 
observ^ed, however, that as the Zenana teachers are bound to 
employ a part of the short time at their disposal in religious 
instruction, the teaching in other subjects often proves slight 
and fragmentary, and they found also that there are families 
where the head of the household would much prefer that no 
interference with religion should take place. Indeed, in many 
houses teachers are not admitted on this very ground. The 
Committee, tlierefore, believing that a large and intelligent 
class were not satisfied by the available agencies, organised 
two years ago a system of Home Tcach.ing of an unsectarian 
character, and theAvork, though on a small scale, has been 
carried on satisfactorily, and with the, entire approval of the 
heads of the families concerned. The plan has simply been 
to supply capable daily governessel, who, at fixed fees and on 
stated days, attend the pupils at home, instructing them, by 
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a graded course, in such subjects as Arithmetic, History, 
Geography, Domestic Needlework, &c., with the aim rather 
of cultivating mental faculties than stimulating mere acquire- 
menti and at the same exercising a kindly and helpful personal 
influence. The part undertaken hy the Committee, which is 
composed of Hindu, Jlalionimedan, and English members, is 
to select capable teachers (who are to be tlioroughl}'' acquainted 
with the vernacular), and lo exercise general, supervision, by 
receiving the fees, paying out salaries, conveyance hire, and, 
in fact, to do what is necessary in regard to organisation. 

This system will probably not be confined to the Bengal 
Branch of the Association. In the prospectus issued by the 
Madras Branch (re-priiitcd in this Journal) one of the objects 
stated is to encourage female education by scholarship grants 
and also by employing ladies to visit native families, and 
impart useful instruction, \Yithout interfering in any w^ay with 
religion.” We are informed that seveial leading Hindu 
gentlemen at Madras have expressed interest in the matter. 
If the plan proves successful at Calcutta and Madras, it might 
be taken up in other places. At Bombay, doubtless, owing 
to the activity of the Parsees, and tlieir freedom from caste 
prejudices and from the Zenana system, education for girls is 
somewhat freely provided, but there- must be many Parsee 
ladies who would be glad of assistance in study at home ; and 
in the Mahommedan and Hindu families, there might be a 
large field for the teachers, if the authorities in these families, 
are inclined to co-operate in the arrangement. The success 
of the limited attempt at Calcutta, and the ascertained opinions 
of many native gentlemen in England wd in India, lead to 
the expectation that if conducted with care and judgment, 
there may be a large demand in the future foi ^such teaching 
as this Association could 'iielp to procure. 

If, however, the effort is to succeed two things are indis* 
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pensable. First, sufficient funds ; secondly, a steady support 
•on the* part of Indian heads of families. With regard to 
money, it is intended that by the payment of fees at a fixed 
rate, the arrangement should later become self-supporting. 
But the indifference that is only gradually being overcome in 
regard to female education will make it difficult at present 
for the wliole expense to be met by fees, and the conveyance 
for the teachers, wdiicli cannot be avoided on account of the 
distances and the climate, is a serious addition of cost. In 
starting the work, therefore, a little assistance in money is 
needed. In the case of i :ost educational institutions, some 
preliminary help is sought, and men's education in India 
has been largely subsidised not only by Government, but 
through private liberality, so why should that of women be 
expected to make its way unaided ? — But the second require- 
ment that we have mentioned is more important still. It is 
that Indian heads of lamilies should &iip])ort the movement. 
As the Chairman, 'Mv. Hodgson Pratt, observed on the occa- 
sion of ]\lr. C. N. Baner jee's lecture, the Committee of the 
National Indian Association only ask in what way they can 
aid the efforts made in India, and meet any educational 
demand that exists. Tliey have no wish to dictate or decide 
in the matter, or to force education on those who do not care 
to have it. But they are prepared to help in regard to 
organisation if, and only if, Indian gentlemen desire that the 
proposed kind of education should be carried on in their 
homes. EngUsh people feel that there is much in our best forms 
of teaching and of mental and moral influence which seems 
likely to make tue lives of Indian ladies brighter, happier, 
and more useful ; their excellent capacities need developing, 
and they need to learn how to meet with wisdom the new 
conditions which are arising ^couiid them; and on the 
part of many of the ladies themselves there is an evident 
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and eager wish to obtain solid instruction, and to receive the 
healthy stimulus of new ideas. It only remains, therefore, to 
be seen whether Indian heads of families respond in this 
matter. There is reason to hope that the time has come when 
they have realised that education for women is not to be 
opposed but to be promoted, and at the same time guided, 
and we shall be glad to find that this question is widely 
discussed, in order that it may be judged carefully in its 
various and weighty bearings on the future of Indian women. 


•THE OLD FAMILIES OF CALCUTTA. 


More than 34 years have glided by since in a conversa- 
tion with that distinguished Orientalist I^rofessor Horace 
Hayman Wilson, he directed my attention to the importance 
of compiling the chronicles of the old native families of 
Calcutta. I have not neglected that advice in one respect in 
doing what I could to rescue from oblivion many traits of 
Calcutta in the olden time, as it rose from a swamp to bo a 
City of Palaces — the Venice of the East. These families in 
Calcutta however are not old, as we speak in England of old 
families traced down to the Saxon period, but they are old in 
reference to the antiquity of the English in India, some two 
centuries ago, and they are old as respects the foundation of 
Calcutta (about 1680), which, like St. Petersburgh, emerged 
from a jungle. 

These old families came (in under th& segis of British 
ascendancy, and their prosperity was linked with British rule ; 
they are one of the noblest monuments of it: where would 
they have been under Moslem or Mahratta domination ? — 
their wealth would have been regarded as a sponge, desirable 
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to fill in order to squeeze it with greater facility. For proof 
of this see the Seir Mutakheriii, Calcutta edition. 

I read in Calcutta with much interest some of the cor- 
respondence, of the late Sir Eaja Eadhakant Deb, the Mrecenas 
of the pandits, and the compiler of that great Sanskrit 
Dictionary the Kalpa Drum, which will ever remain as a 
monument of his indefatigable labors, but I could not get 
any of the correspondence for publication, though it would 
unfold some curious and interesting scenes relating to the 
past. The same remark applies to the correspondence of my 
old friend Eaja Kali Krishna and various others. 

The ice has, however, been broken, and in the Calmtta 
Bcvicvj of 1872, there is an article by the late Kisari Chand 
Mitra, '‘The territorial aristocracy of Bengal-r-No. 1, The 
Burdwan Itaj” — giving an interesting account of the Burdwaii 
family. The Babu’s days and labors were unhappily cut short 
by the hand of death, or he might have become a Bengal 
Lodge. 

'In Germany a Sanskrit IMS. was published by Pesth, 
Ilaj Kisi Chandra Charitan^* with an English translation : 
it gives the memoir of a Nuddea Eaja, who was the great 
patron of Sanskrit lore last century. 1 published in the 
Calcutta Review an analysis of the work, under the title " The, 
Chronicles of Krishnaghur.” In Bengal, Girish Chaiidu Ghose 
gave an interesting lecture on the life of Ean Dulal Eay, the 
Bengali millionaire, w^ho born when his parents had to fly 
from the Mahrattas, began life as a common clerk on eight 
rupis a month, and rose to be another Eothschild, — ^lie bought 
large estates, but his money was not made by squeezing the 
rayats. 

In 1869 there was published in Calcutta “ An account of 
the late Govindra Mitra, Naib Zimindar in Mr. Holwell’s 
days, and his descendants in Calcutta,” — ^his memoirs, like 
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another Waverley, recal some of the old social usages of the 
natives. Govindra Earn held a high position, and was 
regarded by his countrymen as the mediator between them 
and their English rulers on all subjects of importance or of 
business, hence the origin of the Bengali proverb : — 
Govindram chari ; Banamalli sirkar hdri ; Omicliand ddri; 
Jagannath Kauri : referring to Govindram’s rod (power) ; 
Baiiamalirs big house, Omichand's beard and Jaganath’s 
kauris (money). 

I published in 1869, for the Government of India, a 
“ Selection from the Eecords,” which gave many peeps into 
the- social life of native families, the mode of living, expenses. 

With this general introduction I take up one family, the 
“Tagore,*' which presents a splendid instance in modern times 
of the effects of British rule in India. We have to deal 
with the past and the dead, and can say, therefore, little of 
tiie living, among whom are Dehendranath, distinguished for 
his Vedic knowledge, and the founder of the Brahmo Samaj ; 
Surendramohun, who has Avon a European name for his skill 
in Bengali music ; Satyendranaih, the first native civilian ; 
Joterulranath, Avho has risen to the Supreme Legislative 
Council — a patron of the native drama, and Gyantndra 
Mohan, who in England has been a link between the 
European ^and the native, whose daughters were lately re- 
ceived at Court in a way that marked the Queen’s feeling of 
regard for the people of India. 

Among the recently deceased Tagores are Dwarkanath, the 
first native gentleman that crossed the dark waters as a 
tourist to visit Europe and enjoy its 'society ; Prasamia 
Kumar, noted for his encouragement of legal literature and 
his magnificent oriental library; and Rammath, a dis- 
tinguished member of thel Bengal Legislative Council, and a 
prudent leader of native society. 
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We now step back to a period synchronising with the 
Norman Conquest in England. Bengal had been for ages 
under the mild sway of Buddhist rulers. Brahmanism with 
caste retreated before it. But a King of Bengal came to the 
front, Adisur, who wished to restore the sway of the Brah- 
mans, and in consequence imported fresh Brahamanical stock 
from the hardy north. Five Brahmans from the great 
aojthern cit}'- of Kanauj arrived in Bengal by invitation in 
1072 , but to tlic surprise of the liaja and his court they came 
mounted on bulls, wore stockings, had their paitd or sacred 
thread made of leather, and allowed their whiskers and beards 
to grow. The king was opposed to this, but dared not incur 
the wrath of a Brahman, whicli might reduce him to ashes. 
He gave way, and was blessed by their chief Bhatta Narayan, 
who presented him with a copy of his Sanskrit Drama the 
l»cMi Sanlidr (many of his family published various books in 
Sanskrit) ; tliis Bhatta Narayan was the ancestor of the 
Tagores. 

• A descendant named Ihirushotiam wrote nine books in 
Sanskrit ; he married a person wdio was blemished in caste. 
He and his descendants are called l*irali Brahmans, because 
Purusbottam had, in company with one Pirali, smelled for- 
bidden food, and Birali, an Amin or land surveyor, maintained 
that the smell of a thing is as had as lialf eating it. Theic 
is another tradition regarding this however — that Purusbottam 
married a woman who had smelled forbidden food, and 
became in consequence, along w’ith her relations, outcasts. 
He justified his marriage on the authority of Manu, ‘‘A 
believer in Scripture may receive a woman bright as a gem, 
even irom the basest family.” 

A sixth in descent from Furushottam came to Calcutta, 
where he built a house on the pte of Fort William, with 
alligators screaming in front and tigers roaring behind 
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in the Chonringi forest — now the promenade of Calcutta- 
He soon came into relations with the English, and received 
the title Thakur, given to all Brahmans who held situations 
under the English : the natives used to spell it •“ Tbaquor/' 
the master. It was corrupted by the English into Tagore, 
on the same principle as the sailors called the Bellvroplion 
billy ruffian.” 

His property was destroyed when the Mahommedans liok 
Calcutta in 1757. He rescued only IT), 000 rs. which, with 
the proceeds of the sale of the ornaments of the female 
members of his family, he applied to the worship of his 
family god. Ilis son Jayaram, however, received compensa- 
tion from the English for his losses, and the new fort being 
erected on the site of his house, he removed to Paterya Ghat, 
where he erected a dwelling-house and family bathing ghat — 
as every wealthy family had then a separate batliing ghat of 
its own. His great grandsons were Dwarkanath Tagore, one 
of the merchant princes of India, and Itamanalh Tagore, 
member of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

Having reached the limits I assigned to this article, I 
conclude with the hope that some native gentlemen will con- 
tribute their quota to sketches of old families in Bengal. 

J. Lonc^ 


LECTURES ON BUDDHISM. 


A course of six Lectures, arranged by the Hibbert Trustees, 
on the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by Budd- 
hism, was delivered by Mr. Rhys Davids in St. Greorge’s Hall, 
London, beginning April 21st and ending May 31st. The 
following abstract of these lectures appeared in the Academy : — - 
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Tlie Lecturer pointed out (in liis first lecture) that it would 
not be possible, in the limited time at bis command, to do more 
than touch upon some of those facts in Buddhist history which 
would be mcfet likely to be of service for the comparative study 
of religious l^lief. lu choosing the points to be selected, it should 
be borne in mind that it was no longer of any use to compare 
other religions with our own in order to attract attention to them 
by showing that they agreed in some respects with ours. It was 
fully admitted that truth was not confined to any one country ; 
And the points on which religions differed were often the very 
points which threw most light on the gradual development of 
religious beliefs. He deprecated also the attempt to .arrive at 
truth by observing what was held in common in various countries, 
or by various teachers — a principle advocated in an interesting 
speech quoted from the records of our House of Commons of the 
year 1530. The object of the comparative study of religions was 
to ascertain, not ultimate truths in religion, but the facts of 
religious history. In this respect the methods followed in the 
allied studies of comparative philology and comparative mythology 
were cited as examples. Such general tendencies as could be 
4 ^bsorved in the course of the ])rogress of religious beliefs would 
redlly bo the most valuable results of the comparisons which 
were about to be made. But there was no reasonable hope of 
ascertaining anything more than tendencies. There were no hard- 
and-fast rules ill such matters. And the expression ‘‘science 
of religion” was, as yet at least, rather a misnomer than an exact 
description. 

Turning to Buddhism itself, it could not be understood without 
a clear perception of the long course of religious belief of which 
it was the outcome and the result. It was often supposed, as 
having arisen in tlie sixth century B.C., to be very old — as old, as 
primitive, as rudimentary as the arts and sciences of tho.se far-oflT 
times. But, comparatively speaking, it was one of the latest pro- 
ducts of the human mind. The old animistic belief of the Aryans 
had developed into polytheism, and the* schools of the Brahman 
philosophers Ifad elaborated a sort of pantheistic monotheism before 
Buddhism arose. The most ancient Jdeas had, however, survived ; 
the development had hitherto been along the same lines; and the 
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people among whom Buddhism was first proclaimed held an un- 
questioning faith in the existence, within them and without them, 
of numberless souls or spirits. A deep despair of life had set over 
the land ; the salvation sought for was one beyond the tomb; and- 
the belief iit transmigration rendered the attainment of any per- 
manent condition of happiness nearly Jiopelesa. It was probable 
that this curious despair of life, so contrary to the child-like 
delight in existence manifest in the Vedas, was due rather to the 
climate than to any actual miseries in the daily life of the Aryans; 
and it certainly could not be explained by the beginnings of the 
caste-system, the evils of which had often been much exHggerated. 
Buddhism was by no means the earliest attemf)t at reformation. 
There was perfect freedom of thought in ancient 1 ndia. Bi ahmans 
themselves had appeared as teachers of a new way of escape in- 
dependent of ritual ; and teachers of other sects were allowed to 
preach doctrines inconsistent with the privileges of the sacred 
caste. But it would be wrong to derive Buddhism Iroiu the 
doctrines of Kapila or from any of the six well-known systems of 
Hindu philosophy, much less from the predecessors of the Jains. 
These were all recorded iu books much later in tlieir present shape 
than the Puli Pi^akas ; and the only right source for the know- 
ledge of the immediately pre-Buddhistie ideas was the Tpanishads. 
These taught the doctrine of a union of men’s souls, after death, 
with the One self who was the latest outgrowth and summary of 
all the external souls supposed to animute nature. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of Buddliism was tliat it started from a 
new staridj)oiut, that it swept the wliole of the great soul-theory 
from tlie field of its vision, and taught a f^ummum bon urn to be 
reached in this life by self-culture and by self-control, entirely 
without reference to any gods, and without desire for any future 
life. This position of Buddhism, in contrast with the old animism 
and all its children, was the most important fact in the comparative 
study of that religion. But the gradual decadence of Buddliism, 
and its final expulsion from India, showed how strong the old 
animism was, and were ah example of how much more powerful 
than the voice of the prophets was the infiuence of congenial 
fancies and inherited beliefs. 2 
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Mr. Rhys Davids" second lecture was on the Buddhist doctrine 
of transmigration. The lecturer was careful to point out the 
difference between the doctrine of “ transmigration of souJs ’* as 
held by the Hindus, Greeks, Romans, &c., and that taught by 
Buddha, The great Hindu reformer wiped out from the creed of 
his followers all belief in aima^ or soul, in the place of which he 
substituted another and altogether different abstraction, namely, 
karma — the moral quality of actions (good or evil). The 
Buddhists believe in the continuity of karma, so that man has no 
beginning, and with the exception of the saints, or arahats, no 
ending. Buddha formulated the doctrine that what a man sows 
that will ho reap — 

*• Our floods /olloM us from affir. 

And Avljttt wo lijivo been makes ns ^\hat we are.' 

The karma of each individual w’^as deemed capable of being trans- 
mitted ; death and re-birth according to the Buddhists were simul- 
taneous states of existence. At death a new being w'as produced, 
not identical and yet not different, “ not the same, and not another,” 
the second being was by reason of the lirst. That which caused 
the future re-birth at death was (/csirr, tlio cleaving to existence. 

The lecturer drew attention to the fact that the Vedas make 
no bjention of transmigration in any form. The germs of the 
belief fi]»pear in the Upaninhads and were jjrohably derived from 
the older animism of the non-Aryans of India. Tlic Manichieans 
held curiously similar and curiously dissimilar views. The Greek 
belief on this point was then referred to, but Mr. Davids con- 
sidered tliat the mode in w'hich it found expression in Plato and 
Pythagoras was not national, but philosophic. In the former 
writer there were some expressions that seemed mucli like the 
Buddhist teaching of tanha, or desire. There were also Irish 
legends lending to show popular belief in transmigration. Such 
passages as “Did this man sin, or his parents seemed to suggest 
that the tFews may hav^e held views similar to the Buddhists with 
resjiect to karma. 

With the non-belief in the soul therif sprang up among the 
caily Buddhists! a J,horough contempt for future existence. The 
question as to its possibility impliefl the holding of heretical 
notions. Man’s Best interests were in this life —his chief concern* 
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was his present duties and obligations. There was, indeed, a 
higher state of existence than a re-birth in heaven to be attained 
here upon earth by those who entered upon the Noble Path — 
who by the extinction of all lusts and passions became dead unto 
sin,” and arrived at the perfect state of an arahat, or saint. This 
condition of a perfect life on earth is called Nirvdna, For these 
saints, in whom all desire for future existence had gone out, there 
was no new birth. For all else there was the endless round of 
re-birth in heaven, purgatory, or on earth, as men or animals. 

Mr. Rhys Davids stated that while^ re-birth in the animal life 
is held by later Buddhists, it is scarcely ever referred to in the 
Pi^akas. But we think the lecturers statement somewhat too 
positive, and that it is only true so far as the printed texts are 
concerned. We are inclined to believe that many passages might 
be found in the unedited Pi^aka texts proving that the rc-birth of 
man as an animal is a fundamental tenet of ancient Buddhism. 
In the Mahaslhanada sutta of the Majjhima Nikuya mention is 
made of the pama (jaiiyo^ or five modes of re-birth, one of which 
is re-birth in the womb of an animal. Buddha is represented as 
saying that he knows this re-birth, the path, and the steps to it. 

The subject of the third lecture was ‘‘The Buddhist Scriptures.” 
The lecturer very briefly and lucidly sketched the gradual growth 
of the Buddhist sacred books, omitting of course the chronological 
details connected with the subject. He showed that Buddha was 
the founder of an order of mendicants, and of an ecclesiastical 
^system which in the lifetime of its originator and chief necessitated 
the drawing up of some simple code of laws for the guidance of 
.the growing Buddhist community. Certain rites had to be per- 
formed and various questions settled at authorised meetings of the 
“brethren.” The words used on these occasions were important ; 
And we are not surprised to find that at a very early period in the 
l^story of the “ Order ” an ecclesiastical manual was compiled, 
containing the words of these votes or resolutions of the assembly 
.or chapter of priests. 

The name of this ritual is Kainmavfka (the ecvilesiastical vote 
being called kammavacri = tjie word of the act). The first chapter 
contains an ordination service ; other chapters provided a form for 
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the investiture of a “ brother with his three robes and for the 
holding of “ holy-days ” (held four times a month and fixed by the 
moon’s changes). 

On two of these tipoRaiha^ or holy days, the priests met together 
to hear the reading of the “precepts” (silas), to make confession 
if they had been guilty of any breach of them, and to submit to 
the necessary penance. The ritual that contains this canonical 
law is called the Tntimohlclia^ wliich is said to signify “ that which 
should be binding.” it is the earliest literary work on the Buddhist 
discipline, or ximuja. An explanation or commentary was at a 
later period added to it ; and still later a history of the occasion 
which gave rise to the injunctions of i\\Q pdtimolchha was worked 
up with the older material into the so-called “ vinaya-pitaka ” (the 
basket of discipline). One division of the Vinaya is into sections 
(Uiandltakan), and to it belong the Mahavagga and Culavagga. 
Another division is the Vibhaiiga, an extension of the pdtimolihha ; 
the third is the Ihirivdra-pdKjio^ an aj)pendix containing a resumd 
and index of the whole. 

Mr. Davids then proceeded to speak of the Dhamma^ or doc- 
trinal portion of the scriptures, which he said was devoted to 
ethics and self-culture, and was of more interest than the Vinaya, 
The time at the disposal of the learned lecturer did not enable 
him to trace the growth of the Dhammaas contained in the Siitta^ 
piiaka (or basket of discourses). He very briefly alluded to its 
five great divisions (nikayas), and then went on to explain the 
Ahhidhamma-pitaka, usually defined as the “ basket of metaphysics." 
Mr. Davids very Tightly, we think, took objection to the terni 
metaphysical as apjdied to the Ahhklhamma^ which no more de- 
serves this special designation than the other divisions of the 
sacred books. 

After this account of the Buddhist sacred literature, the lecturer 
proceeded to ill ustrate* Buddha’s method of teaching by some in- 
teresting selections fcom two important discourses — namely, the 
Assaldyana-mtta, on the indifferency of caste (edited by Dr. 
Pischel), and the Tevijga-Butta (trauslatec^ by Mr, Davids in “ The 
Sacred Books Qf the East”), which deals with “union with Brama” 



At the conclusion of the lecture it*was announced that a Pali 

G 2 
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Text Society” had just been founded for the publication of the 
great mass of inedited Pali MSS. 

The subject of Mr. E,hys Davids’ fourth lecture of this coarse 
was “ Gotama the Buddha.’’ The first part of the lecture dealt 
with the intellectual condition of the Hindus at the period of the 
Buddha’s advent. Allusion was made to the so-called great 
religious reformation said to have arisen about this time in China, 
Persia, and Greece, to which, as a fact in tlie history of religion^ 
the lecturer did not attach much importance. It did not throw 
any new light upon the origin and growth of Buddhism. Then 
followed a slight sketch of the personal history of Gotama — his 
birth, spiritual stinggle, years of ]»eiumce, mental crisis, tempta- 
tion, and final enlightoniiieiit, together with his subsequent career as 
a preacher and founder of a leligious order. 

Mr. Davids then ju'oceeded to speak of tlie character of the 
great Indian reformer as handed down to ns in ibc sacrod books of 
the Buddhists, and showed how the human element was almost 
obscured by the divine attributes ascribed to the Buddha. 

The legendary matter in tcT woven with the niuro sober facts of 
Gotama’s history was not unlike tliat found in the apocryphal 
gospels. The followers of Gotama had in tlic course of time created 
an ideal Buddha, partly political, and partly pliilosojdiical, just as 
the imagiuativc mind of the Hindus out of their political ex- 
perience had formed an ideal universal (cakkavatti) monarch, a 
king of kings, a possessor of the seven treasures — (1) the wheel 
(cakka), a sun-emblein ; (2) the wliite eleidiant, a cloud-symbol ; 
(3) the flying horse; (1) the jewel (lightning), which, on the 
darkest night, enabled the universal monarch to review and to see 
his troops within a s])ace of seven miles ; ( o) a queen — a gem of a 
woman ; (6) a treasurer or adviser ; (7) a general. In addition 
to these, he had four qualities : he was Landsome, long-lived, free 
from disease, beloved and popular. Bu<ldha had all these, together 
with many otlier marks of royalty and of greatness. But he was 
no earthly sovereign, but a “ king of righteousness,” a turner of 
the wheel of justice. Divine beings foretold hjs birth as the 
founder of a new dispensation — a saviour of men and gods. 

The influence of the political element was seen in the fact that 
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Suripatta, Buddha’s chief disciple^ was called dhamma-sendpati, 
commander-in-chief of the law. As a universal monarch he over- 
came the dominion of sin, not by arms of flesh, but by spiritual 
weapons. “Converting sUa (virtue) into a cloak, and j'hdnam 
(meditation) into a breast-plate, he covered mankind with the 
armour of dhamma (righteousness), and provided them with the 
most perfect panoply. Bestowing on them sati (mindfulness) as a 
shield and titihkhd .(fnrbearance) as a aceptre, he conferred dhamyno 
on them as the sword that vanquishes all that is incompatible with 
Slid, investing tlioin with ievijjd (threefold knowledge) as an or- 
nament, and the Ibiir phala-s (or fruitions of the path) as a tiara.” 
Tumour quotes this in l»is iVdi Buddhistic Annuals. There is a 
similar passage in the story of Jawusowi (Sanyutta Nikaya, part v.) 

The lecturer touched u})on many other points, too niimorous to 
be noticed in an aljstract of the lecture — the Buddhas before 
Gotama’s time, the meaning of sammd M}ahndtlJia, pacceka hiiddlias, 
Biblical and Buddhist ])arallels (as, for instance, Gotama’s and 
Christ’s renunciation.) In conclusion, the lecturer referred to the 
question of the iufltienco of Buddhist upon (diristian legends. He 
did not think that there was any proof that the Christian myths 
were borrowt'd, but tliat-lioth originated independently of the other. 

The fifth lectmo was on “The Saiigha, or Ileliglous Order 
founded by Gotama.” In the time ot the Bucldiia there were 
Brahmans devoted t(j lahoiious study, austerity, self denial, medita- 
tion and contcinjdation ; tlicre were in those days teachers and 
different schools of religious thought, ethics and metaphysics ; 
there were ascetics, too, who begged their daily ])rcad from door 
to door ; there were self-elected teachers to be found whogithcred 
followers and discijdes around tliein. Idle Bralimaiis and their 
pujdls belonged to a particular class ; but Biuldh i acknowledged 
no distinctions of casle ; #all classes, from tlie highest to the lowest, 
were received into liiaprdor. (Totaina was not satisfied with the 
existing condition of things. He looked at them very much in 
the same way that TLumc regarded the pjalosophies of his day ; 
but he was a^fur greater man, with far more resemblance to 
Socrates than to Hume. Buddha propounded a scheme of his 
own to replace tlie current teaching tf his time— a scheme that 
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embractid inward culture and the practical duties of life. The 
Order he established was distinguished by peculiarities of dress, 
n^anners and habits, which could, however, be laid aside at 
pleasure; and, doubtless, in the early Sangha there would be much 
entering and leaving the Order. The presence of the teacher has 
dotennined often the success of other Orders ; but Buddha’s 
system of self-culture was inde2)endeiit of time and place; hia 
disciples were not c(nn])elled to live with iKeir master ; hence, 
]u any •were admitted to the Order without reference to Ootaiua. 
This tended to secure the stability and continuance of his followers, 
Mid thus the Safff/ha became an Order that exists to this day. 

Before Gotaiiia*s time the monastic system had not been tried, 
a: d its dangers were not seen. In tliose days inoii did i)erccive 
i nreality iii wealth and sorrow in family life. They saw the 
fleeting character of all earthly things, and they tried to find a 
way of escape from these evils. Aii eager longing after 2 )eace 
made men desirous of giving up the pleasures of life. “ Blessed 
Buddha,” said the elder Kassapa, “ tlie state of Kirvawa is one of 
rest, but it cannot be found as long as we live under the sway of 
tl;o senses and pa'^sions. That rest excludes existence, birth, old 
age :ind death ; the great mental attainments alone lead thereto. 
T k’.iow and see that happy state ; I h>ng for it.” 

H enj the lecturer quoted the words of the late W. F. llobort- 

: — “The deep want of man is not happiness, but peace. The 
8t ite of peace in the Buddha system was not to be gained merely 
by renouncing the pleasures of the world, but by getting rid of 
lusts and cravings (ta/dia) — the lust of the flesh, the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life” — a state in which the craving for 
future existence no longer disturbed the calmness of the mind. 

Buddha taught that he had found such a state — that he came 
to call others to it, and to lead them to it. It was only to be 
gained by withdrawal from the world, so that in retirement the 
“ brother ” might learn to control and master his sinful passions, 
make reason the lord of sense, eradicate all afl'ection for the things 
of this life, and devote himself to that self-culture necessary for 
the attainment of these objects. Hence, life in tiie Order is often 
spoken of in the sacred Ujoks as the clear, calm and blissful state- 
ct existence. 
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The lecturer touched briefly upon the personal influence of tie 
Euddha, which reached far and wide, and endeared hia memory to 
all, and left an abiding influence not only upon his immediate 
followers, but upon all who come under the iiifluence of his 
teaching. Some passages of great interest were read from the 
Mahd 2 )arlnihl(hia-sut{ay containing the master’s instructions to the 
members of the Order. In one of his conversations with ^Vnanda, 
Gotarna alludes to his aj^proaching death, and exhorts each 
‘‘brother” to be a lamp arid refugo to himself, holding fust “to the 
truth as a lamp and holding fast as a refuge to the trutli. “When 
I am gone, let the truths and rules of the Order which I have .set 
forth he your Teacher.” 

Tlie last lecture of tlie course was delivered on Mjxy 31. The 
lecturer did not announce tlio title of his .subject. He evidently 
intended the lecture as a kind of supplement to the others, and 
touched upon several interesting topics not noticed iu his previous 
discourses. He remarked that live lectures had only enabled him 
to apj)roach the fringe of a great subject ; that he had, by rea.son 
of the cnniparaih'c aim of the lectures, only taken up a few of the 
many interesting points connected with his subject ; that he had 
left unsaid things fur more imi)ortaiit than what had been said. 
How little could be done to trace the growth of Christianity hi 
six Iccturc.s ! The progrcs.s of Euddhism was no less difficult to 
treat of in a limited course. Christianity, it has been said, remains 
unchanged ; this could ho true ouly of the mere words raid forms 
of words ; tlie sense that was attached to them was ever changing. 
Buddhism, too, as far as regards its order and discipline, is still 
the same. Its sacred texts containing the word of Buddha are 
unaltered : — 

“ As a clod ca^t into tl^e air dotli surely fall to the ground, 

As the death of all mortals is sure and constant, 

As the rising of tli6 sun is certain when night has faded, 

So the word of the glorious Buddha is sure and everlasting.*' 

The study of later Buddhism, to which Scholars like Bigandet, 
Har ly, Beal - and others have given much attention, was second 
only in importance to early Buddhism| Many modern writers 
unfortunately derived their ideas of the early creed of Gotarna 
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from the later development of it — about as absurd as going to the 
works of St. Augustine or Calvin for the original teaching of the 
founder of Christianity. The lecturer then compared one phase 
of later Christianity with Lamaism, one of the modem forms of 
Buddhism as seen at the present day in Thibet. The older sangha, 
had there developed into a sacerdotal Order, with its pope, abbots, 
inferior clergy, ritual, idols and relics, shrines, pilgrims, &c. It 
was a mistake to take a contemptuous view of either of these 
later developments : both had been instrumental in the work of 
civilization. 

Mr. Davids then touched upon works illustrating the history 
of Northern Buddhism. lie attached very little importance to the 
assertion that the lalita Tistara was admitted into the Buddhist 
canon at Kanisha’s council 350 years after that of Asoka. The 
Thibetan version edited and translated by Feucaux existed in the 
sixth century ii.c. How much more ancient the Sanskrit original 
may be is altogether uncertain. It presents only a latter form of 
Buddhism. There are four Chinese works about a century earlier 
that have titles similar in meaning to the Laliia Vtsiara, lienee, it 
is argued that the Laliia Vintam is earlier than these so-called 
translations, which are not, however, proved to be such. Mr. Beal 
has translated a Chinese work with titles of chapters similar to 
those in the Piili Dhammapada (verses about the Dhamma). Misled 
by this apparent likeness, he calls the Chinese work “Dhammapada.” 
In spite of names, the two works arc altogether different. The 
Northern work omits the great bulk of the verses found- in the 
Pali one. To call them one is as great a blunder as it would be 
for a publisher to call a new hymn-book Hymns Ancient and Modern^ 
because his work contained some few selections from this earlier 
collection. No Chinese book had as yet been found to be a 
translation from any Sanskrit work. 

Mr. Davids then turned back to primitive Buddhism, and 
remarked that its founder laid down a practical rule of life falling 
into three great divisions : — (1) a system of lower morals (pancasUa) 
binding on every Buddhist (laity and clergy) ; a system of 
higher morality binding upon the mendicants of thS Order : it 
included the first ; (8) a system of self-culture, including and 
going beyond the first and second, and leading to ardhatship 
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and to Nirvdna. What we call morality was included for the 
most part in the lower morality. 

The lecturer then touched upon the Noble Eightfold Path, 
reckoned as one of the “ jewels of the law ” and included in the 
mayga-hhdvand. Connected with this path were fetters, veils and 
hindrances that were to be removed and to be overcome* This led 
to a consideration of Nirvana^ which meant the extinction, not of 
desires, but of sinful cravings ; it involved the cultivation of right 
desires. Arahatahip, said tlie lecturer, was a kind of insight of 
which there were seven kinds. The most important of all these 
was the knowledge (1) of inipermanency, (2) of inherent pain, (3) 
of the absence of an individuality or self in the confections or 
component things. Mr. Davids compared this belief in imper- 
manency, &c., with the doctrine of “justification by faith.” He 
showed that, in tlie IpaninluKh, belief in union with Brahma came 
before rites and ceremonies— that is to say, faith was put before 
works. The Buddhist system did not hold the tipanishad doctrine 
of the union with any supreme spirit : men and gods — all existing 
things — conformed to the law of impormanency ; nothing was 
abiding. 

^The lecturer concluded with some few remarks upon the moral 
tendency of this belief. He did not think it was destructive of 
real hope and true unselfishness. 


THE LEGEND OF SAVITRL 


(From the Bengali of Bhrinihmini Boshakf 
Once upon a time, in the town of Abonti, lived a king named 
Ashwopoti, and Savitid was his daughter. The king had been for 
a long time childless, but at last after many offerings to the gods 
this girl was born, so her parents loved her most dearly and 
spared no pains in her education. She became woi^derfully learned 
in the Shastras and also acquired a knowledge of useful handi- 
work. Savitfi was also very beautiful, and as she had neither 
brother or sister she was all the mt^re precious to her father and 
mother. 
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In former times the bad custom of shutting up women in the 
cage of the Zenana did not prevail as it does now, therefore there 
was no hindrance placed in the way of Savitri’s going about. She 
went hither and thither and her father appointed one hundred 
companions to be always with her. Attended by these com- 
panions Savi{;ri went one day to see the Sages of Topobon, to be 
instructed by them in the Shastras. As she returned she saw in 
the midst of the forest a small hovel in which were a blind man, 
an old woman and a young man. She asked her companions who 
these were, and they told her “ the king of Abonti, Domoshon by 
name, became blind while his only son Satyaban was quite a little 
child, so his enemies taking advantage of liis helplessness deposed 
him and deprived him of his kingdom. Tliereupon Domoshen 
taking his wife and son sought refuge with the hermits of Topobon, 
and made his abode with them.” Savitri being mucb struck by 
the handsome appearance of Satyaban was delighted to make his 
acquaintance, and without waiting for the consent of her father 
and mother looked upon him as her future husband and deter- 
mined in her own mind to marry him. As soon as she got home 
she told her mother all about it, and her mother being much 
astonished that her daughter should wish for such a marriage 
related the whole affair to the king. Ho was much distressed 
that Savitri should have chosen any husband, high or low, rich or 
poor, without his consent. 

A few days after this the Sage Nrirod arrived, and the king 
having received him with due respect was talking to him wheu 
Savitri entered the room. Nfirod had never scon her before, and 
asked "Who is this damsel?” The king said “ Sho is my 
daughter.” Karod answered, " I can see in her signs of being a 
most devoted wife. Is she given in marriage, or still free ? ” 
Then the king told him of her wish to be married to Satyaban, 
and continued, " Oh, holy Sage ! 1 know nothing whatever of this 
young man, but your coming just now is most auspicious, there- 
fore be so kind as to read us bis horoscope.” Karod looked at 
Savitri and asked her to" describe the young man. Then Savitri 
openly told him all she had seen and heard of Satyaban. There- 
upon the Sage, being very lea rned in books predicting the future^ 
said, This marriage must not be ; therefore let him alone and 
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look out for soma one else.” Savitri, much vexed, again, and 
again entreated him to tell her the reason of this prohibition, but 
the Sage without answering her again and again forbade it. The 
king was astonished at this behaviour and begged him to declare 
the reason plainly. Narod answered, “ King Domoshen is of 
very high family (literally, descended from the sun) and for a long 
time was ruler of Abonti. Wlien ho became blind his enemies 
dethroned him, and as ho had no ])lace of refuge he brought his 
wife and son to tlie forest and took up his abode there. Tha 
young Prince Satyabau is very handsome and talented, but — his 
days are numbered, in a ye.ir’s time he will be dead.” Having 
said this Kfirod continued, “ I have told you all this very plainly, 
now let us consult what is to be done.” 

The king hearing all tliese terrible words began to think in him- 
self : ** According to the Shastraa parents have a right to bestow 
their daughters in marriage, so it docs not depend on the fancy of 
the girl. She imagines it is her destiny, but if I 02 )pose myself to 
it she will make no objection, therefore let us seek another husband 
for her.” He then explained his wishes to his daughter, and she 
made answer, ** I have set my heart on Satyaban, so how can I 
choose another?” TIio king said, *^Eveu if you have set your 
heart on him you cannot be married to him. That he is your 
equal in birth tliere is no doubt, but his days are numbered, in a 
year’s time he will be dead, then you will be without a husband. 
The husband is the ornament of the wife, without him lier life is 
empty, how then can 1 give my consent to this marriage? Yon 
are young and know not what is best for you. But in the happi* 
ness of the daughter the father and mother find happiness, and in 
her grief they grieve, and so they choose a good husband for her. 
How could they give their child to one whose days are numbered ? 
Besides, no woman till she is deprived of her husband can know 
how wretched is the state of a widow. To see you a widow would 
break the hearts of your parents, therefore do not persist in what 
would cause them so much agony. Despise not the counsel of your 
parents. If you wish to choose a husband for yourself we will 
issue invitatidus to all the young princes of India, and you shall 
take your choice of them, but do uojj take Satyaban, who will be 
dead in so short a time.” 
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Thus the king endeavaured to dissuade his daughter. Savitri 
replied, “ Oh, my father, do not think of such a thing, there is no 
need to search for another husband. 1 am determined to marry 
Batyaban, let him be long-lived or short-lived, he is my husband^ 
and 1 will have no other. If the great God of all the world has 
made widowhood my destiny no one has power to hinder it. In 
this world nothing is certain, and all men must die sooner or later, 
no man can escape death ; therefore why should we fear it ? 
Earthly sorrow and happiness arn a delusion ! ” The Sage Narod 
hearing this answer of Savitri’s was much pleased, and giving her 
his blessing he went away to his own home. After this the king 
again tried to dissuade his daughter, but she would by no means 
give up Satyaban, therefore the king, though very sorrowful, sent 
for Satyaban and gave him his daughter in marriage. 

After the wedding Satyaban took Savitri to Topohon, and 
found his father and mother delighted at the event. The young 
Brahman girls living in Topohon were in raptures with her beauty 
and sang her praises. Now there arose a great grief in the mind 
of Queen JoshObad (Satyaban’s mother). She said, “Alas ! what 
distress in this world ! I have made a princess ray daugliter-in- 
law through her marriage with Satyaban, and this precious one 
Has never been accustomed to live under the shade of a tree ! 1 

kiss the lovely face of my daughter-in-law, who has been used to 
sit on soft couches in a royal palace ; now she has to repose on a 
couch of leaves 1 and that moon face may become worn and 
haggard. Alas, what sorrow, that that sweet face and those 
tender limbs should be subjected to such ill fortune!” Thus the 
queen lamented, hut Savitri reasoned with her and said, “ Oh, 
mother ! you who have left a throne may well be distressed at 
living in a forest, but we cannot resist the Supreme God, the giver 
of good and ill, in anything that He appoints as our destiny, and 
He has made it plain that too much grief is useless and that as 
long as we indulge it we unfit ourselves for our duties. Besides 
there is very little real difference between a royal throne and a 
couch of leaves ! If I can serve you and my husband in this- 
forest I shall esteem myself happy ; without my husband a royal 
throne would be full of thorn 0 > to me.” Hearin^these consolatory 
words of Savitri the hermits and sages bestowed praises on her 
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without end, and congratulated the old queen on having got such 
a wife for her son. 

After this Satyaban passed the time most happily with Savitri, 
and the king and queen were happy in their happiness. According 
to his previous habit Satyaban went early every morning into the 
forest to gather fruit and roots and wood to sell in the nearest 
town for the support of his old father and mother and his devoted 
wife. At the end of a year, one evening at twilight, seeing that 
there was want of wood and other things in the house, Satyaban 
took his hatchet and prepared to go into the forest, but his father 
and mother opposed this and intreated him not to go, but Satyaban 
appeased them witli pleasant words and went out of the house. 
Savitri thinking there was sumo serious cause for her husband’s 
going out in the afternoon and remembering the prophecy of 
Narod was disturbed in niintl, and thought to herself, “ Perhaps 
the fated time has come and that is why he goes out at this 
unwonted hour, but in case anything should happen I must be 
with him.” 

So saying, the devoted Savitri, without saying a word to any 
one, went after her husband. When he saw her following him he 
fgrbade her, but she took no heed to his words and walked along 
with him. Presently the old queen Iieard that Savitri had gone 
into the forest and she went after her, crying out, “ Child, where 
are you going ? You are a young creature and have eaten nothing 
since the morning, come back again to the house ; your husband 
will soon return with some fruit.” Savitri answered her, “ Mother, 
do not hinder me, I go into the forest with my husband. TBe 
rule of the Shastras is that a wife should never leave her husband, 
so I am going with him. Do not be anxious ; we will soon return.” 
Hereupon the old queen, without answering, went back to the 
house. Savitri saw piany wonderful things in the forest, and the 
prince collected a grqat number of roots and fruits, and the princes^ 
thought, “ Will anything happen ? ” When he had collected enough 
he put the basket into Savitri’s hand, and then taking his hatchet 
he climbed up into a tree to cut some wood. While he was cutting; 
off a dead l&ranch he suddenly felt so ill that he descended from 
the tree and sa^ to his wife, “ Mjjr head is very giddy.” Then 
Savitri thought, His time has come.” Dreadfully distressed she 
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sat down at the root of a tree and took him in her arms, and 
laying his head on her bosom began to soothe him. But Satyaban 
^ot worse and worse. She could only comfort him, but could not 
abate the fever that burned in his veins. By degrees he became 
unconscious, but though Savitri much feared that his hour had 
<$ome she ceased not from her endeavours to soothe him and pro- 
long his life. At last his pulses stopped and life was extinct ! 
Upon this Savitri, overwhelmed with grief, said to herself, “ Though 
Yama (the god of death) has given mo this sorrow, I am deter- 
mined to see how he will take away Satyaban.” Jfaviug settled 
this point she remained alone that dark night with the body of 
her dead husband in her arms. 

In a short time Yama sent his messengers to fetch Satyaban, 
but they, beholding the lustre of the person of this devoted woman, 
staid at some distance and could not touch his body. Then turning 
away they went back to Yama and told him how it was, where- 
upon he w-ent with them to the place. When Savitri saw him 
she asked, ** Who are you, and where do you come from?” Yama 
answered, “ I am the king of death, and your husband being dead 
I am come to take him.” Hearing this Savitri let go the body of 
her husband and stood up. Then the messengers of death at 
Yama’s command took up the body and went away. Savitri at 
the sight of his being carried away uttered a loud cry and went 
after him. Yama asked her, “ My child, why do you come with 
me ] What can I do ? Your husband’s time was quite full, so I 
Lave come to take him. Therefore give up vain hopes and rctqm 
home.” Savitri replied, “ Oh, my lord ! I know all you would 
tell me. All is delusion in this sad world, and all, whether 
brother, friend or husband, however long they may live must at 
last submit to death. I have a request to make in your holy pre- 
sence, for there is nothing beyond your power. Therefore take 
me instead of Satyaban and restore him to life.” Yama answered, 
<< Devoted Savitri ! I am pleased at your words. If there is any 
thing else but the life of Satyaban that you wish for, speak.” 
Savitri thought in herself/ I will never leave Satyaban, but the 
holy king is very good to me, so what request shall 1 make ? My 
father has no son ; that his rac|3 may not be wiped out would be a 
good thing to ask for.” Then she made answeif^^* Oh, my lord ! 
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as you arc so kind in this matter, give my sonless father a sou and 
thus keep his family from extinction.” In accordance with tho 
request of Savitri, Yama promised that Ashwopoti should have a 
son, and told her in what way this was to be accomplished. After 
this he again told her to go home. She replied, Oli, my lord ! 

I do not in the least wish to leave your company, for w'hile talking 
with you I forget my grief. I have no one to help me in the 
whole world but yon, therefore I will never leave you but go 
along with you.” Yama being pleased with her speech said again 
to her, “ If you still have another request to make, except the life 
of Satyahan, sj)eak.” Savitri thought, “My father-in-law is blind. 
If through iny means ho could be cured of his blindness, why 
should not I try and helj) nim?” So she said, “Oh, holy king! 
If there is any way in which my father-iu-law could be cured of 
his blindness, I pray you do it.” Yama granted this request also, 
or rather he told her of a certain cure for his blindness. Then he 
again said to her, “ Much of the night remains. (Jo home.” 

Saying this ho proceeded on his way. The princess, however,, 
did not go homo, but followed him. After going some way Yama 
looked hack and saw Savitri still following him. Again he forbad 
lier, but she re[>lied, “ I have no friends in the world. A Inisband 
IS the Hfc and ornament of a wife, therefore if my husband leaveS’ 
this world t)f what farther use am J ? Give mo your blessing, for 
my iutenlion.s are good.” Yama seeing her so overwhelmed with 
grief tried all possible means to comfort her, but she would take 
licy^omfort Ironi his faithful words, and for a long time kept up a 
ronversation with him concerning her solitary condition, and said. 
All tlic earth is an illusion, and man being deceived by it falls 
into a sea of troubles. Moreover, however dear husband, or father, 
or iiiotber, or other relatives may be, they yet are the occasion of 
our distress, because we depend too much on them ; therefore I 
cease to wish for anything in this world, and will go with you.” 
Yama was much '*[)leascd at these words and bestowing many 
praises on her, told her again to make some request, but the 
princess reumined silent for a long time, asking nothing. Tears 
streamed fwm her eyes. Yama, much moved, again and again 
entreated her to make her petitiijn, and so she, relying on the' 
compassion of Tama, made her r^uest thus : that through her 
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Satyaban might becomo the father of 100 sons. Yama was utterly 
astounded at tliis request for though she had not in so many 
words asked for the life of Satyaban, yet in what other way could 
this prayer be granted 1 He was silent for a good while and then 
said, “ It shall be done.” He then went away and Savitri after 
him. He looked back and saw' her following him, and bade her 
go away home. But slie rejdied, Oh, iny Lord, you have just 
made mo a promise and you alw'ays keep your W'ord, but you have 
not yet told me liow my request is to be fulfilled ; when you have 
told me that I will go.” Much ashamed, Yama answered. “ A 
dead man should never be brought to life again, but, Savitri, you 
are such a devoted wife, and I am so astonished at your cleverness 
that 1 will reward 3’our devotion. In this offr petition of yours 
tic'o are granted. Take your hu^>l)aml and go, and may you be 
happy together. Keoj» this 1 ttli night holy as long as y<>u live. 
Henceforth your name shall be Savitri Chotoorddoslii (/.c., the 
fourteenth), and any other w'oman keeping this night holy shall 
become like you a devoted wife,’' 

Thus saying, the god of desith, having first given life to the 
dead body of Satyaban, delivered him into the hands of his wife. 
Savitri showed fortli her gratitude to Vania in every w'ay she could 
think of, and Yama went away to his dwelling. Savitri w'as left 
alone with her husband. He raised Iiimself like one haif asleep 
and then sat dowm. Being very much astunislied he said to his 
wife, Dear one, why did you kt sleep so long? Here yon 
have been all alone this dark night ! (Joine, let ns g<» home, for 
the old father and mother wdll be alarmed at our absencij and^will 
pass the night iu anguish.” fSavitri answered, my Lord, it is not 
right to disturb anyone asleep, .so I would not rouse you.” 3’ardon 
me if I was to blame ; just now' it is impossible for us to go home 
through this dark forest. There is nothing to hinder our falling 
into the jaws of the lions, tigers or other wild beasts, su let ns 
climb up into some tree and there .spend the .night, and then eaily 
in the morning we wdll go home.” This btdng determined, they 
both climbed up into a ^ree and there remainctl the rest of the 
night. ^ 

As for the old father and mother of Satyaban they wore much 
distressed at his continued alsence, and began to think, Where 
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cau ho be wandering in tlio dense forest ? What has he got to eatl 
^Vhat has becoino of our daughter-in-law, not used to exposure 1'* 
They could not get the idea out of their heads that perhaps they 
had been killed by a lion. The hermits who dwelt in the forest 
did their best to comfort them. Very early in the morning, 
Satyabau, carrying on Ins shoulders a load of wood, fruits and roots, 
with his dearly beloved wife, arrived at the house. The king and 
jqueeu seeing them come, were as glad as if they had received them 
back again I'roin tlie dead. They embraced and kissed them, and 
the hermits and their daugliters hearing of their return, with 
great joy came to see them. When they heard from Savitii the 
account of all that had hap]»encd they were astonished beyond 
measure ajid btistowed no end of j>raises on her, then giving her 
their hle.ssing th<‘y returned lo their own homes. 

From that time Savitri began to keep holy the Mth night of 
the new moon, and for this reason it is .still ob.-erved by women. 
After this, aeuadmg to the promi^e of Yama, Savitii’s father had 
a son, ami Dnmo.'shcn was < ured of his blindness; moreover, in 
process of tim.e, Savitri had one liiiiidred sons. hen they had 
grown up, Satyaban, by their assistance, reclaimed liis father’s 
throne, and witli Savitri his devoted wite he cjijoyed the kingdom 
for live hundred years. 

(Translated by) E. Comy>'. 


v: V I E W S . 


Ai:N\rii): Ili.s Ti vcr. ix tiik IIistol’Y ov Loi:ic. 
A r;ii>i*r read before the Students’ Literary and Scientific 
Society, lloinbav, on Alarcli Sth, I SSL) P>y Fuam.iee 11. 
Yica.iei:. J’.oiiibny, 1881. 

'J'liere are Jew educated persons* to whom the name of 
Antoine Arfiauld is not familiar. There are few likewise, I 
venture to think — save those \^io have made philosophy 
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their peculiar study — who have any further acquaintance 
with him than his name. No founder of a new method like 
Bacon or Descaites ; no victim to a terrible death like 
Bruno or Servetus, there was little in himself or his writings 
to excite general attention after liis immediate influence had 
passed away. It was his misfortune to live in an age so 
fruitful of great thinkers that his own glory has been some- 
what thrown into the shade through tliat of the more brilliant 
lights around him. Descartes, Malehranche, Bacon, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, even Locke and Leibnitz, were his contemi)oraries or 
immediate successors ; and Aniauld therefore has not excited 
the attention he would have done had lui lived in a less 
brilliant century. In choosing him as a subject for a lecture 
Mr. Vicajee has been peculiarly happy. It would be dillicult 
to have selected another so little hackneyed and common- 
place ; and to those who do not despise the planets because 
suns are more glorious, Arnauld in himself must always be 
an interesting figure. The numerous petty persecutions of 
which he was the victim ; his controversies with, followed, by 
liis generous, unjealous admiration of Descartes; above all 
his ^wonderful industry (he left behind him, Mr. Vicajee says, 
fifty-two octavo volumes of essays) exhil)it him as a cljaracter 
that may with profit be studied. What student of i)liiloaophy 
“has not been struck wdth that famous reply attributed to 
Arnauld (not retailed by Mr. Vicajee) on being entreated by 
a friend to rest from his labours as old age was creeping upon 
him ; “ Rest ! ” he replied, “ shall we not have the whole of 
eternity to rest in ? ” 

In conformity with the title of his’^lecture, Mr. Vicajee 
has treated of Arnauld almost entirely as a logician ; endea- 
vouring to keep in view, as he tells us in his preface, five 
distinct points : (1) what Arnauld adopted from his pre- 
decessors ; (2) what he Ejected ; (3) what he added of hia 
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own ; (4) what he handed down to his successors ; (5) what 
still survives to this day. lie has performed his task with 
evident care. Almost every pe^ge is replete with foot notes 
showing the various authorities he has consulted in his pre- 
paration for his lecture. The first few pages are devoted to 
an interesting though necessarily very rapid sketch of the 
philosopher’s life and writings. And attention is drawn to 
the fact that the Avork for which Ariiauld is principally re- 
membered (attaining in the author’s own lifetime the dignity 
of five editions) — the Logique de I'ort-Royal,” was almost 
the result' of an accident ; the circumstances being as follows : 
After his return to France from his first exile Arnauld hap- 
pened to be discoursing with a number of friends upon various 
philosophical matters, and by chance the subject of logic was 
introduced. One of his friends mentioned the case of his 
tutor Avho had acquired the science in little more than a fort- 
night. Arnauld offered to do better still. He undertook to 
teach the young son of the J )uc de Luyiies, who Avas quite 
ignorant of logic, its essential rules Avithin one-third of the 
period. The challenge aa’US accepted, and in less than a Aveck 
Arnauld finished the work Avhich for a hundred and fifty 
years held its ground as a standard text-book on logic in the 
varidhis continental schools. 

The greater portion of Mr. Vicajee’s lecture is devoted to 
a description and explanation of the Pjjrt Royal Logic and to 
a comparison of Arnauld Avith other logicians. It shows 
thought and ability; though, perhaps necessarily from its 
subject, it will not be found A^ery interesting save to those 
who have made logic a peculiar study. On one point Mr. 
Vicajee has not, as it ai)pears to me, awarded Arnauld the 
praise he merits, i.e,, Avhere particular stress is laid by him 
upon the necessity of cultivating a clear and discriminating 
judgment: "A just and accurate mind being,” to use Arnauld’s 

G 3 
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own words, ‘'infinitely preferable to the whole body of theoretia 
knowledge.” 

Commenting upon this Mr. Vicajee says : " From the in- 
dividual’s standpoint the mental gladiatorship may be a very 
desirable goal in itself ; but as regards the mass of mankind 
the advancement of science ought to be the chief if not the 
sole end of individual efforts ” Surely the great merit of 
Arnauld and all the seventeenth century philosophers was- 
that they clearly saw that no amount of theoretic knowledge 
would compensate for the lack of a clear and accurate judg- 
ment ; and it was this discovery that made them so impatient 
with the verbal cobwebs of the schoolmen. The advance- 
ment of science is no doubt a great end in itself, but an end 
not possible of attainment without there be a judgment 
brought to it capable of distinguisliing the true from the 
false. Both history and every day experience point out that 
the greater portion of human misery can be traced to the 
fact that the mass of mankind did not consider sufficiently 
the importance of cultivating “a just and accurate mind.”' 
When we recall the number of persecutions, of superstitions, 
of endless disputes that arose solely from the fact that men 
judged of things as they appeared to them to be instead of 
as they were in reality, Ave shall scarcely be able to (fVer- 
fate the importance of Arnauld’s desire that men should 
“ form and develop the^laculty of judgment.” To r/ct rid of 
delusions was one of the steps necessary towards the attain- 
ment of perfect peace in the teaching of the great Eastern 
S£ge Buddha. It lias been equally the' lesson taught by all 
great thinkers since his time. Arnauld was right in maintain- 
ing that no amount of knowledge of astronomy, chemistry, 
mathematics, &c., would compensate for the lack of a clear 
and disciplined mind. It is one of his great merits that he 
always had, like Descartel (to use the words of the latter),. 
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^‘an intense desire to learn how to distinguish truth from 
falsehood, in order to be clear about his actions and to walk 
surefootedly in this life.'’ 

In all other respects Mr. Vicajee does the subject of his 
lecture ample justice, and now that he has printed in the 
form of a pamphlet what was originally delivered as a lecture 
it may be confidently recommended to all students of logic. 
An abstruse subject like this being always more easily com- 
preheiided and digested when read in the quiet of one’s own 
study than when listened to in the lecture room. 

, Constance rLUMPTUE. 


The Hindoos as tiikv akk: A HESCUiraoN ok the Manners, 
Customs anj) Jnneti Like ok Hindoo Society in Bengal, 
By Sinn CfiiUNDKii Bore. With a 1 Prefatory Note by the 
the llev. W. 11 astie, B.D. London : Hdward Stanford. 

The title, at all events, of this book is attractive. It pro- 
duces a sensation akin to that caused by the oj)ening of a 
sealed book, the discoveiy of a long-concealed treasure, the 
revelation of the mysteries of a secret society. Hindoo 
life has always been represented, by Hindoos themselves, as 
a sort of arcana into the secrets of which it were vain for 
the 'NVcsterii mind to attempt to penetrate. Babu Shib 
Chunder Bose, described by the Hastic, Principal of 

the General Assembly’s Institution at Calcutta, who writes 
a “Prefatory Note” to the Book, as “an enlightened BengaB, 
of matured cnnvicj:ioii and character,” has “ lifted tlie veil,” 
desiring, as he says in his Preface, “ not merely to gratify the 
natural curiosity to know the inner life of the Hindoos, but 
to do something in the line of social amelioration by ‘ bringing 
the stagnant waters of Eastern life into contact with the 
quickening stream of European progress/ ” 
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The writer lays bare tlie various phases of the life of a 
Hindoo — we were going to say '‘from the cradle to the grave,” 
but that the only cradle he knows is the lap of his mother, 
and the only grave the sacred waters of tlie Ganges. The 
birth ceremonies, the marriage ceremonies, the funeral cere- 
monies, are all fully described; and it is interesting to observe 
how full of meaning even the most puerile rites appear when 
thus expltiined. while at the same time they indicate, in many 
particulars, a low moral, social and religious tone. “ The 
multitudinous phases of Hindoo life [observes our author in 
his Preface], though sadly revolting and repulsive in many 
respects, have nevertheless some redeeming features, reveal- 
ing radiant glimpses of simple and innocent joys.” If it were 
not so indeed the book would be most painfully interesting^ 
As it is, tbei'e is much with which one can cordially sympa- 
thize, many a touch of nature such as “makes the whole 
world kin.” 

The chapter describing the principal Plindoo festivals will 
he found full of interest. The descidptions are not those o£a 
superficial observer, but are graphic pictures drawn from life 
showing not only the outward features — often of a very revolt- 
ing nature — whicli characterise these festivals, but the house- 
hold ceremonies, and particularly those wliich are observed 
by the female inmates. We can think of nothing more 

calculated to arouse and intensify the desire to send light 

% 

into those households, walled-in, as it were, with ignorance 
and superstition. 

In the chapter on “ Hindoo Females,” the writer warmly 
recognises the efforts now being made by the various Zenana 
Missions to carry light into the Hindoo household, and hears 
testimony to the growing desire for learning among the 
females. W'e must, however, demur to his statement that 
“ almost every respectable Jlindoo family in Calcutta has a 
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Christian governess.” We are much within the mark when 
we say that not one family in a hundred enjoys the benefit 
of instruction. There is a vast field* of labour open, and every 
one who is interested in India should heartily welcome and 
support everj^ effort that is being made to sow the seeds of 
knowledge therein. 

The Hook is vigorously and graidiically written, and 
should be in the hands of every one who sees in the morah 
social and intellectual amelioration ol‘ our Eastern dependency 
a ])ressing national duty. 

/. 


IS INDIA CI\"lldZMD? 

‘‘ What a question to ank!’' siys iny tVioiicl, wlio is a warm 
adiidrci’ of* uioiltirn Weste rn civiliz.itit)n, “ Is Iiniia civilized ? 
Wliiit ! India w itli her iuhninau cn.stoin of Siitti e, lur horrible 
infanticide, her hideous rites and customs. Call you tin’s civiliza- 
tion '? Jlav'c you walked in any (‘f the strecits of India, sec'ii tlie 
monsters exliihittnl in the temples that tlicy cm)1 gods? f^ook at 
yonder iiriii st.inding in tlie heat of Ihe oiin on ^nie leg and i)iflict- 
ing the most crind tortures on liimsiH'. Wliat is he d<»ing? Ho 
is trying to pro[)itiatc tho ang» r of that hide(ais hi;',ck stontj in 
fioiit of him. See again that delicate-h^okiag young maiden fdling 
behn e a piece of wood wJiivh has the a]>];'Mraiice of half monkey 
and half man. I*oor thing ! Ct)mmon sense ought to teach her 
that her delicate, v/i ll-pro]»ortioiicd featiin'.s m’o a thousand times 
better tlian the wooden puj-;)y before v.'hicli she p^rostrates herself!’* 

ye=, my friend, i^ is very sad indeed to .see all tliis ftdly in a 
country like India. Hut I did not ask you to deserihe the in- 
fluence of religion on the masses of India. Most forms of 
religion are entiivly different in their* offbets from civilization. 
Let us calmly cxiuniue modern civilization and inie wlndher India 
is entitled to be called civilized in the strict and best sense of the 
word. ^ 
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In what docs true civilization consist 7 Surely in the highest 
development of all the faculties of human nature, or, in other 
words, in the production of irm men. 1 use the word true in the 
sense of everything that is entitled to be called perfect — men 
perfect in their moral, mental and physical faculties. 

If this is what we mean by civilization the word culture seems 
to me to be more appropriate, but it is best to stick to common 
usage. 

Every body admits that there are two kinds of civilization, 
commonly spoken of as modern and ancient, and sometimes they 
are known as Oriental and Western civilization ; but true civiliza- 
tion is the same, whether ancient or modern, European or Asiatic. 
It will not be out of place here to notice the chief characteristics 
of these two kinds of civilization. Let us take for our type of 
modern civilization England, France and Germany, and let India, 
Egypt and Greece represent ancient civilization ; Roman civiliza- 
tion it is best to consider as a connecting link between them. 
There is, indeed, a vast difference between the two. I cannot do 
better than give one word to express it — yes, a conci»ete word — 
iteam^engin?. Ah, that makes the diflerence. Let an ancient 
Greek come among us in these days, let him see the modern 
civilized world and give his own opinion of it. We can almost 
guess what he would say; — “Changes — yes, I see real changes — 
you have more commerce in these days, more traffic, more amuse- 
ments, better means of travelling, all which things we did without 
in our days. I also clearly see that all this is owing to what you 
call modern scientific advancement, hut what I prefer to call steam* 
engine. But is there less misery and greater happiness in this 
modern civilized world ? ” 

If I partly agree with our venerable friend it is not that I 
think that all that science has done for us is of no account. Not 
the least. Science has done great things fOr mankind in general, 
but science has not succeeded in bringing tne perfect civilization 
which the world needs. It is true that in these days you can 
go to any part of the wgrld with the greatest ease and in the 
shortest time, or send a message to anyone at the other end of 
the globe within a few minutes. You can, if you like, bottle 
up your grandfather’s sweet ^^oice, and fifty years hence charngi 
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his grandchildren ; you can talk to your friend by means of a 
wire; and then, again, what marvellous products of genius are 
being invented and given for the use of man ! Patent machines 
for shaving and hoot-cleaning, pocket-combs and brushes of every 
variety and description, pens which will save the trouble of 
dipping into the ink-bottle a few inches from you, washing-stand 
^nd baking-pans which you can carry with you wherever you go. 
Why multiply instances ? Everybody admits that these are mar- 
vellous tricks which show the stretch of human brain.” But 
here it all ends, and the greatest of all knowledge, what man is^ 
your nineteenth century does not pretend to know more about 
than what was taught you by the ancients. 

The study of nature is, indeed, very uaefiil, but do we not find 
in man the highest for. a of nature? And why not make the 
“study of man” of more importance? It may be said to this, 
“ Surely in these days due attention is given to speculative 
science, the modern world has produced as many philosophers 
and systems of philosophy as the ancients. What more is 
needed ? ” Yes, it is true, but the question is, Has modern 
philosophy brought out anything original? Has it thrown any 
new light on matter and mind and other all-important subjects 
cCiiuected with it? Not the least. Turn to the philosophy of 
India, Greece and Konie, and see if you cannot find all the 
theories brought forward by the philosophers of the modern world. 
But is there to be found anything like Harwiiiianism, which is 
considered a product of modern tliought, in the philosophy of India ? 
Does not the following passage, taken from the Sankya system of 
philosophy, sound like the Evolution Theory : — “There cannot be 
the production of something out of nothing; that which is. not 
cannot he developed into that which is. TJic production of what 
does not already exist (potentially) is impossible, like a horn on a 
man; because there must of necessity be a material out of which a 
product is developed^ and because everything cannot occur every- 
where at all times ; because everything possible must be produced 
from something competent to produce, it. Production is only a 
-manifestation of what previously existed.” 

Let us consider modern civilization from an ethical point of 
view. Does it tend, or has it tended, to increase morality ? Yes, 
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a sort of morality which I call utilitarian mctrality. Each indi- 
vidual acts, not as he is prompted by his own conscience, but as 
society wants him to do. It is diOicult sometimes to distinguish 
true morality from utilitarian morality, but they certainly are not 
the same. J call a man truly man when his actions are guided by 
his conscience and not influenced by the caprice of society. Over 
and over again we hear of cases in which both these kinds of 
morality clash. Of course 1 am here sj)caking of morality as in- 
fluenced by civilization alone; religion tends a great deal to modify 
this sort of morality, and it is not ray object to allude to it here. 
I admit ancient civilization was devoid of this utilitarian 
morality, but dare anybody say that family affecLion, private and 
public charity and those essential moral cpialitii's, ]iatieuc(', love 
and pity, were not to be found in the men of old? Those who 
have lived in India and have seen the homo life of her people can 
bear testimony to the fact that there is as much union and aflTec- 
tion in an Hindu home as anywhere else in the world. I have 
often wondered wliy so much is said of family affection and fire- 
side of an English home. May it not be owing to England having 
a climate such as no other country in the world is used to ? I 
daresay if there were a little more snow and fog in Franco we 
should hear more about tlie French homo fireside ami family 
aflcciion. 

VVe shall not be going out of our way if w’e inquire whether 
modem civilization has in any way developed further tlie poetical 
instinct in man. Perhaps this may sound ratlier strange, but it 
all depends on the view wc take of poetry. There is such a thing 
as true poetry and false ])oetry, and the true, as Carlyle puts it so 
very tersely, ‘‘diflTors from the false as heaven does from VauxhalJ.’’ 
Poetry, such as given us by a Dante, a Sliak(3Si)earc ; jjoetry such 
as the ancient Greeks and Domans have given us ; poctiy such as 
we find in India’s old Yedas ami Purranas-^yes, indeed, these arc 
what make up true poetry. But just look the sort of poetry 
which is being poured ibrth in profusion iiow-a-days — of course 
there are exceptions, we get a Wordsworth, a Tennyson, now and 
then — I mean the poetry which is said to be characteristic of this 
mechanical age : take such poetry, and I ask do wo not find much 
artificiality in it? Ancient foetry is sometimes stigmatized 
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idea], and modern poetry it is said is real. I do not think so 
at all ; there is afe much reality in the plays of ^schylus and 
Sophocles as in any of Shakespeare’s or Moliere’s productions. 
We also hear modern poets praised and adored as those who 
have revealed the secrets of nature ; but I am afraid in paying too 
much attention to nature they have neglected the true function of 
the poet, yii.j to reveal the god-like in nature. The ancients saw 
God through nature, bub to the modern poets nature itself is God. 
Alas, that poetry should be brought to such a low standard as 
this ! I wonder whether this mechanical age could j)roduce another 
Shakespeare, or a Dante, or a iroiner. 

Let us next examine aiodoru civilization from quite a different 
point of view ; let us see what economic advantages it has con- 
ferred on mankind in general. “ Who is there that is bold enough,” 
asks iny friend, “to say that countries wliich have come under the 
influence of modern civilization have not progressed materially ? 
Look at the grand mansions wliich adorn the streets of au European 
town, the i)ublic places of amusement, our parks, our dockyards 
and liarbours, our commercial houses and fonngn trade connections; 
sec all these and say if you dare that modern civilization has not 
given economic advantages.” Who is so blind as not to see all 
tills ? Jlut allow me to i>iit a question or two. Is not a nation 
made up of iudivitlunls i Is not the nation made np of two classes 
— tlie one rich and tlio other j)()or ? My friend answers, yea. ] jeiivo 
these questions just lor a moincnl, and we will leturn to them soon. 
In a house, say, there are twelve persons, tliey all live pietty 
decently, tho}^ aie neither too rich nor too poor. Lut circumstai^ces. 
haj)poii which make hx of them rich and the other six poor, and 
these eifcmiistaneea arc of such a nature ms to prevent the rich six 
from hel[»ing and sharing their abundanco with the rest, so that 
the poor are reduced to extreme misery and want. Now v/hich 
state is preferable? Surely the former. Apply the analogous 
case to the nation cunqioscd of rich and poor. Does modern 
civilization in any way lend to equalize the wants of th(5 two 
classes ? Not at all, the rich become uicher and the poor poorer 
still. Perhaps cases may be given of persons in lower positions of 
life in these days rising in the social scale, but this dues not meet 
the objection. The question is : Is i^he condition of the labouring 
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population in any way improved 1 No one has pointed out the 
true state of affairs more clearly than a well known American 
economist. He says, as civilization advances and the higher classes 
become richer the lower classes become more miserable, their wants 
ai^ increased and they have less means for satisfying those wants. 
Even supposing that nations enjoy very great economic advan- 
tages through the help of modern civilization, yet can it on that 
account be defended? We must first answer our venerable old 
friend’s question : '' Is there less misery in these days, which are 
called days of modern enlightenment and civilization ?” I am 
afraid the answer to this question will be a decided All great 
■thinkers bear testimony to it. 

Of course, if happiness consists in money making and civiliza- 
tion in wearing top-hats and tail-coats, then surely the men of the 
nineteenth century are the happiest and most civilised lot. But 
if happiness consists in something higher and nobler than money 
making, then we must pause before we give an answer. 

Lot us hear what one of the greatest thinkers^ of the present 
day has to say; he is considering whether the enjoyments and 
happiness we get in these days are fit to be communicated. These 
rare his veiy words : — 

^^The delights of horse-racing and hunting, of assemblies * in 
the night instead of the day, of costly and wearisome music, of 
costly and burdensome dress, of chagrined contention for place or 
power, wealth or the eyes of the multitude, and all the endless 
occupation without and idleness without rest, of our 

^vulgar world are not, it seems to me, enjoynients we need be 
anxious to communicate. And all real and wholesome enjoyments 
possible to man have been just as possible to him since he was 
first made of the earth as they are now, and they are possible to 
him chiefly in peace. To watch the corn grow and the blossoms 
aet ; to draw hard breath over plough-shafe or spade ; to read, to 
think, to hope, to pray, these are the things that make men happy; 
they have always had the power of doing these things, they never 
will have the power to do more.” 

What grand testimony to true happiness ; yea, happiness based 
on the corn, the blossom, the spade and the plough-share ; happi- 

Huskin. 
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mess the result of reading and thinking, loving and hoping and 
praying. None of your happiness derived from modern tele- 
phones and photophones, your theatres and opera-houses, your 
parks and phaetons. Has not the steam-engine civilization rather 
tended to mar this genuine happiness which the high and low, the 
rich and the poor, can enjoy ? 

I am not one of those who deplore modern civilization, and say 
the world can do without it ; on the contrary, I think that the 
world cannot do without it, and India cannot do without it either. 
Oh ! what a blessing it is that India is under England’s mysterious 
influence, and how very thankful ought her people to be that 
England does not force Western civilization upon India ! If India 
adopts Western civilization let it come of itself, and Western 
eivilization adopted in that manner will do the country good. 

We have been considering what true civilization is, and let us 
briefly apply the tests of true civilization to India and see whether 
a negative or affirmative answer can be given to the question, “ Is 
India civilized 1 ” 

First to take religion and philosophy, I dare say everybody 
will admit, or at all events those who know anything about the 
country, that the people of India are both religious and philo- 
sojfliical. An Hindu it may be said thinks, moves and lives in an 
atmosphere of religion — the religion may not be the true form of 
religion, but still it is religion — according to the light they receive 
they woik ; sometimes they even grope in darkness, but even in 
darkness they are trying their best to reach to the knowledge of 
their Creator. May the all-eiiligbteniDg One enlighten their 
understanding ! 

The word philosophical I am not using in the sense in which 
it is used generally. I call a Ihinhing nation a philosophical 
nation, and the people of India are certainly a thinking people. 
From the calm Pundit down to yonder man who is ploughing 
in the Held all hav^j their thoughts, and thoughts worthy of 
philosophers too. Talk to a common cooly, ignorant of his letters, 
on general topics and see if he cannot prpduce opinions worthy of 
a thinking man. 

Nor are we right in saying that India’s philbsophers are all 
passed away ; even to this very daycare to be found men in India 
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who have their thoughts raised higher than what concerns this 
life j men who are familiar with all the subtle doctrines of ancient 
Hindu philosoi>hy, and men who can reason with the most pro- 
found scholars in hlurope. “ Bengal alone,” gays a writer in tho 
Contemporary Review a short time ago, “ has produced within the 
last fifty years philosophers worthy of ranking amongst the pro- 
foundcst thinkers of any civilized country in the world.” 

Next, to take morality. Are the people of India moral ? I 
am not prepared to defend the moral tone of the people of India, 
but I can confidently say, considering the ethical standard which 
the people were exj^ected to reach by the religious teachers of the 
country, that they are a moral people. It is true that cruelty, 
tyranny and oppression have been once rife in the country, but 
there is not a country in the world wliich is extunpt from such 
breaches of rnoralit}^. Whatever may be said as regards the 
moral qualities of the people of linlia, it cant)ot be made out tiiat 
they are not charitable. As for utilitarian morality, which I had 
occasion to mention before, there is nothing of that found in 
India, and we need not regret it cither. 

As for poetry, I need scarcely say much. India is a land of 
poetry ; she began to have her fii’ist poets more than four thousand 
years ago, and she still has thorn. What mystic linos, what 
sublime thoughts, what divine interpretations of natural objects 
did those men of old pour forth in song ! It is indeed marvellous 
to think of it. Just let mo give a specimen. The thought it 
contains is so .‘^ublimc that I need not apologize for its length : — 

bi tills ilri'ayiiu' luii'lo of l;omN 

Slviri. tfiuUjri"’, moriibi’ancs, ,sa]iv.», 

Full nl' ]iiitr<.scciir‘o ami imimrity 
Wlial relish i*tin th- i-i; )»o f r trui onjro mi'nt 
In this weak bo<l,v, ever liiiMe 
To iiiubitum, av.iiii e, illusioiA 

To fear, envy, haticcl, s«'ijaratiO'w 

From those wo liiJd most dear, assoehition 
With those wo hate ; continually exposed 
To hunger, thirst, disease, decreiDtitiide, 

JOmanlation, growth, decline and death, ^ 

Wliat relish run there be for true enjoyment ? 

Tlie universe is lending to decay. 

Gra^s, trees and uiiiifials spring and die, 
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But Avhat are they ? Earth’s iniglity men are gone, 

Leaving their joys and glories; they have passed 
Out of the world into the realm of spiritsj. 

But what are they ? for others greater still 
Have passed away, vast oceans have been dried, 

Mountains thrown down, the polar star displaced. 

The cords that hind tho planets rent asunder. 

The whole earth deluged with a flood of water, 

E’en highest angels driven fron their stations. 

Ill such a world what i-elish can there be 
For true enjoyment? deign to rescue us, 

Thou only art our refuge, holy Lord." 

The germs of such mighty thoughts are still to be found in 
India. Can wq not expect the beat fruits from them some day ? 

One word more in conclusion. Tho West is indebted to the 
East for a great many things. Her religion, her science, her 
philosojihy, her art, all come from the sunny lands of Asia, and it 
is now time that the West should give at least something back to 
her from whom she has received so much. 

Let those who boast of modern civilization and say the East 
is benefited by Western influence, and so on, first ask the question 
whether modern civilization is true civilization ? and then try to 
realize tho fact tliat what the East gets is only the old debt paid 
after 80 long a time. 

It is always well to keep before us that great law of nature — 
nothing develops of itself. 

S. Sattiilanadhan. 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 


THE MADEAS EEANCH OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The following llul(3S have been adopted by the Madras 
Branch of the National Indian Association, and we have 
much pleasure in publishing them : — ’ 

1. — This Society shall be called ‘‘The Madras Branch 

of the National Indian Association.! 
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2. Ohjects. — The objects of the Association are— 

1. To co-operate with the Parent Association in London for 
the promotion of social progress in India, and friendly inter- 
course between Englishmen and the natives of this country. 

2. To encourage female education by scholarship grants to 
Hindu and Muhammadan girls, and to female teachers under 
training for schools and families in the Madras Presidency, by 
employing ladies to visit native families and impart useful 
instruction without interfering in any way with matters con- 
nected with religion, and hy any other means which this Asso- 
ciation may hereafter approve. 

S. To establish, or aid in establishing, Schools of Industiy. 

4. To organize periodical Lectures and Conversaziones. 

5. To aid pecuniarily or otherwise the formation of Reading 
Rooms and Libraries for the people in Southern India, or Homea 
and Clubs for Natives visiting England. 

6. To encourage Natives to visit England for technical educa- 
tion, especially in the Scieiieos and the Industrial Arts, and to 
afford pecuniary aid to doseiwing students seeking such education. 

In all the proceedings of this Association the principle of 
non-interference in religion shall be strictly maintained. 

3. Jlemhers . — An annual subscription (subscription to include 
all the members of a single family) at the rate of not less than 
rs. 7, payable in advan('e, on or before the 31st March in each 
year, shall constitute the subscriber, who shall have been 
approved by the General Committee a Member of the Associa- 
tion. Members will be entitled to receive invitations to the 
General and Special Meetings, Lectures and Conversaziones of 
the Association, and to receive also free of charge the monthly 
Journal published in London, the publications of tliis Branch 
Association and other publications bearing on the objects of tho 
Association, which tho Committee may^think it desirable to 
circulate among the Members. 

4. Tlie wife, or^ adult sister or daughter of a Member shaR 
have all the privileges of a Member, the right of voting included, 
without being required to contribute separately t^ the funds of 
the Association, but shall not be entitled to receive separate 
copies of the publications cif culated by tho Association. 
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5. When any Member of the Association leaves India tem- 
porarily ho shall not be conaiderd thereby to have resigned his 
membership, unless he communicates his intention to do so in 
writing; but if absent for more than six months he shall be 
exempted from the payment of a subscription for the year or 
years during which he may be absent. 

6. Comtiiution . — The Association shall consist of the present 
members and such other i)erson8, approv'ed by the General Com- 
mittee, as may be likely to promote the objects of the Associa- 
tion. The governing body shall consist of Patrons, a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, one of whom shall be a lady, and a 
General Committee of not less than twenty-four Members, 
elected at the Annual General Meeting of the Association. 

7. The Association, in General Meeting, may appoint as 
Honorary Members persons who have distinguished themselves 
in promoting the objects of the Association ; and such Honorary 
Members may enjoy all the privileges and rights of Members 
of the Association. The number of Honorary Members shall 
not exceed 5 per cent, of the total number of Members of the 
Association. 

8. The Members of the General Committco shall, at their 
fir^t Meetiug, elect six or more of tlieir Members to form with 
the President, Vice-Presidents, Honorary Secretaries (one of 
whom shall bo a lady) and Treasurer the Executive Committee 
for each year ; and any vacancies that may occur during the 
year in the Executive Committee sliall be filled up by the 
General Committee. 

1). Two Honorary Secretaries and a Treasurer shall he chosen 
by the General Committee from among their number for a term 
of one year. 

10. The President, or in his absence one of the Vice- 
Presidents, or in thei^ absence any Member, shall i)reside at a 
Meeting. 

1 1 . The Chairman shall have a second or casting vote wh!en 
the number of votes on either side shall be equal. 

1 2. The President, Vice-Presidents, Secretaries and Treasurer 
shall he ex-ojfi^io Members of the Executive Committee. 

13. Meetings . — The Annual Genwal Meeting of the Associa* 
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tion shall be held under the following rules for the transaction 
'Of business : - (tiP) The Meeting shall be held on the last Monday 
of January of every year, or on any subsequent day to which 
the Executive Committee shall defer it by a formal resolution. 
(b) Notice of the Meeting and of the hour at which it is to be 
held shall be given by a circular addressed to each Member of 
ihe Association, (c) The business to be transacted at the Meet- 
ing shall be first to receive the Annual Eoport and Accounts 
presented by the General Committee ; second, to elect by ballot 
the President, Vice-Presidents, and Members of the General 
Committee for the ensuing year ; third, to transact any business 
of which due notice has been given ; and fourth, to consider 
euch subjects of general interest as may be brought forward for 
the purpose, (d) All Office Bearers and the Members of Com- 
mittee shall vacate office at the time of the Annual General 
Meeting, but shall be eligible for re-election. 

14. A Special General Meeting of the Members of the 
Association may bo held at any time by order of the Executive 
Committee, or on the written request to that effect signed by 
at least ten Members of the Association. 

15. The Ordinary Meetings of the General Committee shall 
be held quarterly ; but the President, or in his absence one' of 
the Vice-Presidents, shall, when it shall api>ear necessary, or on 
the requisition of any four Members of the Committee, call a 
Special Meeting. 

16. Votes shall usually be given by show of hands, but a 
..ballot shall be taken in the case of election of Members, &c., of 
the General Committee. 

17. Notice of motion for alteration of rules or a resolution on 
any matter other than the acceptance of the report, shall be 
given at least fourteen days before the date of the General 
Meeting at which the motion or resolutiqn is to be discussed ; 
and the question decided shall not be reopened at any subsequent 
Meeting until after the expiration of six months. 

18. No General Meeting of the Association shall be competent 
to enter on any business unless ten or more members be present. 

19. JEa^ecutive Committee , — It shall be the duty of the 
Executive Committee to consider and record orders on all 
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commuaications received, to oxamiae the accouats of receipts 
aad expeaditure submitted for eacb moatb, togetbor with a list 
of arrears of subscription, to regulate all charges aad to coaduct 
all other ordinary busiaess of the Association. 

20. The Executive Committee shall be at liberty to appoint 
temporarily, or until the next Annual General Meeting, such 
Sub-Committees of their own body as may bo necessary to carry 
out each of the objects of the Association named in Eule 2 
above, and shall be competent to define their powers and duties. 

21. The Executive Committee and Sub- Committees shall 
meet ordinarily in the last week of each month, or oftener if 
necessary. Any five members of the Executive Committee shall 
form a quorum. 

22. The Execiiitivo Committee shall be at liberty, subject to 
the approval of the General Committee, to add to their own 
number, or elect as Mcmibers of any Siib-Committoe, any other 
Member of the Association ^Yhoso assistance tliey may consider 
desirable for a special purpose. 

23. The Sc(U’otaries shall appoint their own servants, subject 
to tho approval of the Executivo Committee, with whom it shall 
rest to fix tlie amount of their salaries. 

^ 24. Ptiblicaiiom . — Tho Executive Committee shall print and 
publish iu English or in any of the Yornaculars such periodical 
journals, or otlior publications as may b(‘ calculated to promoto 
tho objects of the Association. 

25. The lOxecutivo Cfunmittec shall fix a moderate prico 
on its iniblications for sale to individuals who may not be 
entitled to receive copies gratis. 

2(). No Member shall be entitled to receive copies of the 
journals, or otlior publications of tho Association, who has not 
paid up the arrears of subscription due I)}'- him within tho year 
for which the subscriution is duo. 

27. The Exccutivti (Jommittoo shall bo authorised to transmit 
coiiies of the publications of . the Association free of cost to 
influential persons in England and India. 

28. Funds . — The funds of this Association shall bo deposited 

in the Bank^of Madras iu the names of one of the Secretaries 
and of tho Treasurer. ^ 

Cl 4 
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29. All books, papers and accounts of the Association shall 
be open to tho in8i)ection of Members if required. 

30. Branch Socieim . — Any Society in the Mofussil which may 
adoi)t the principles on which the Association is conducted and 
seek to be connected with it, shall be recognised as a Branch 
Society. Tho Association shall regularly correspond with it and 
render it such assistance as may be deemed reasonable by the 
Committee or the Association. 

31. Each Branch Society shall pay to tho funds of the 
Association an annual subscription of live rupees, in return for 
which it shall be entitled to a coi)y of the Journal published by 
the parent Association and the publications of the Association, 
and its President or Secretary shall have the privilege of 
attending tho General and Special Meeting of tho Association in 
Madras. 

32. It shall be competent to Brandi Societies to pass rules 
and bye-laws relating to their internal economy witluuit reference 
to the Association ; but no change in the fundamental rules shall 
be made without its sanction. 

33. The Branch Societies sliall regularly furnish the Asso- 
ciation witli copies of their proceedings for its information. 

34. If a Branch Society acts in a manner repugnant to the 
views of the Association, the Latter sliall be at liberty to disown 
it, and shall notify the same. 

35. Bye-Lazes , — The Executive Committee shall have power 
to make or alter any bye-law for regulating tho ordinary course 
of procedure at their own Meetings, provided such bj'c-law be 
not repugnant to the general rules, and shall bo subject to the 
approval of the General Committee and bo published with the 
Annual Eeport. 

36. Alteration of Rides , — No addition to, or alteration in, 
these Rules shall be made except atatlio Annual or Special 
General Meeting of tho Association, previous notice being given 
in the circular convening the Meeting as provided in Rule 17 
above. 

The late Governor, Mr. Adam, had consented to be a 
Patron of the Madras Bnanch of the Association. 
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THE GILCHKIST TKUST. 


Tlie Gilchrist Educational Trust, under which numerous 
grants and scholarships arc awarded for the encouragement of 
Learning and Education, is well known in name to Indian 
students, on account of the two Scholarships annually given 
by Competitive Examination to Candidates born in India, for 
carrying out a course cf study in the University of Edinburgh, 
or at University College, London. It may interest some of 
our readers to learn how this Trust came to be established, 
and from what sources its large income has been derived. 

The founder of the Trust was a Scotchman — Jolin Ilorth- 
wick Gilchrist, LL.D., born at Edinburgh in 1750, died in 
1841 — who by his Will directed that the greater part of his 
property should, after tlie death of his widow, be appropriated 
J)y certain Trustees in such manner as they should in their 
absolute and uncontrolled discretion think proper and expe- 
dient, '' for the Benefit, Advancement, and Propagation of 
Education and Learning in every part of the World as far as 
circumstances will permit.'’ Dr. Gilchrist became early in 
life a Surgeon on the Bengal Establishment of the East India 
Gompany ; while in India, and on his return to England, he 
gave much attention to the Oriental studies. At one time he 
was a banker, and latterly he occupied himself mainly in 
various commercial^ and philanthroi)ic schemes. 

‘*In Oriental literature, the name of Dr. Gilchrist is well 
•known, especially as the compiler of a Hindustani Dictionary 
in three volumes, quarto, which was originally published in 
successive numbers at Calcutta. His first desire to study the 
'‘Vernacular arose from the distress he felt as an Assistant 
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Surgeon in not being able to attend properly to his patients, 
owing to his not understanding their language. A knowledge 
of Hindustani was rare in those times among Englishmen in 
India, and the Bengal Government, on becoming aware of his 
wish, granted him leave of absence for the prosecution of his 
studies. In order to carry out his object, Mr. Gilchrist 
resolved to live for a time quite apart from Europeans, even 
assuming native dress, so that he might associate more freely 
with those whose habits of thought and language he wished 
to learn to comprehend. The Dictionary occupied him for 
several years, and it proved a great expense to him, which at 
the time he could ill bear, but later he received large returns 
from this important work. 

It was in n<S00, at tlie age of 45, that Mr. Gilchrist 
returned to England, and in the same year the University of 
Edinburgh conferred on him the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
on account of his having distinguished himself in the study 
of Oriental languages. lie now for some time occupied 
himself in London witli delivering lectures to gentlemen wdio 
were intending to go to India. At Edinburgh also, wliere he 
lived for some years, he gave gratuitous leaching iu Eastern 
languages, and soon aiter his removal, in 1817, from his native 
city to settle j)ermaiieiilly in London, he was appointed by 
the East India Comi)any Professor of ITindustani, which 
appointment he held for seven years. 

In the later portion of his life Dr. Gilchrist was engaged 
ill various Bank and Insurance Directorships, l)ut meanwhile 
be worked earnestly fur the spread of edjicatioii. He helped 
to found the Loiidc»]i l^nivcrsity (now University College), 
and acted as its iirst I'rofessor of Hindustani. He took j)arL 
with Dr. Birkbcck in the establishment of the London 
Mechanics' Institute, the present Birkbeck Institution. The 
Anti-Slaver)’’ Association and other philanthropic efforts had 
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liis warm support. It was his great wish to help to extend 
freedom and to lessen ignorance, and thus he used generously 
to afford opportunities of self-improvement to struggling 
students. Others found it difficult to co-operate with Dr. 
■Gilchrist on account of his extreme confidence in his own 
opinions, hut liis aims were of an unselfish kind, and he 
effected much real good for his own and after generations. 
He died at Paris, in 1841, at the advanced age of eighty-one 
years. 

We have already referred to the terms of Dr. Gilchrist’s 
Will, by which he arranged the important Trust which has 
so usefully carried forward the objects of his life. The pro- 
perty of that Trust is mainly derived from two very fortunate 
investments. One was the Commercial Dank of Scotland, 
from which Dr. Gilchrist had once wished to disconnect 
himself. Not being able to sell his shares to advantage, he 
continued to hold them, and the Trustees have ultimately 

realised about £38,000 from this source. The other invest- 

* 

inciit was in Australia, and consisted of a barren tract of 
land near the town of Sydney, bought by Dr. Gilchrist, in 
1801, for the sum of £17 10s. He was led to believe that 
this land would eventually prove of great value, as it lay in 
the direction in which Sydney was extending, and it proved, 
that he was well advised. Even before liis death, a ])art of 
the estate was sold for about £4,000. During tlie time that a 
Chancery suit (undertaken b}^ his nephew ^Ir. Whicker) was 
pending, further sales were made to the value of £32,000, and 
since* then the remamder of the property has realised £34,370. 
These facts are given in a Sketch of Dr. Gilchrist’s Life j)ub- 
lislied this year, from which we have drawn our information. 
Thus the property for which Dr. Gilchrist paid £17 10s., in 
1801, has brought to his Estate a total amount of above 
JE70,000. * 
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The Chancery suit having been decided, by the House of 
Lords, in 1865, against the nephew of the Testator, the 
Trustees came into possession of the property, and began to 
make use of its income in conformity with what they judged 
to have been the wishes of Dr. Gilchrist. One of their first 
procecdiiigs was to arrange Scholarships for the natives of 
India and for the principal British Colonies. Two such 
Scholarships, tenable for five years, to be gained through a 
competitive Exaininalion conducted in the three Presidential 
Capitals of India., were annually assigned to natives of that 
great dependency, not of pure Euro])ean descent. An annual 
Scholarship was determined on for Canada, one for llie West 
Indian Colonies, one alternately for natives ol‘ the Cape 
Colony and of Tasmania, one for Australia, and several for 
various Colleges in England. 

Women’s education has had a share of consideration from 
the Trustees, ffirton College and the North London Colle- 
giate School have received Scholarships from the Trust, and 
Scholarships of the annual value of £120 are now awarded 
to Eoinale Candidates at the Matriculation and First B.A. 
Examinations at that University, with a Gold Medal to be 
competed for at Graduation, under the condition that the 
holders of the Scholarships are required to pursue their 
studies at ji College to be approved by the Trustees. A £50 
Scholarship and some prizes are awarded to students at the 
Female School of Ai‘t. 

Grants have been made to various educational institutions 
which are considered to have a special claTni on the Fund, as 
the University of Edinburgh, University College, London, the 
Edinburgh School of Arts, the Birkbeck Institution, and 
others, and a sum of about £1,000 per annum has J)een spent 
on procuring the delivery of lectures to the working classes. 
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THE jMADKAS HzlGGED SCHOOL 'FOR DESTITUTE 
AND OKPHAN CHILDKEN. 


Twelve }’ears ago a School lor destitute native children 
was opened in JNIadras hy liov. IMr. liajahgopaul, and after 
encountering many difficulties, it now consists of 200 children, 
of whom about half are hoarders or day boarders. This year, 
for the first time, a public distribution of prizes to tlie pupils 
look place. Tlie late lamented Governor, Mr. Adam, kindly 
presided on the occasion ; it must have been one of tlie few 
occasions of his publicly showing bis interest in educational 
work in iladras bofoi o bis last illness. The meeting was held 
in the Upper Hall of the building, which was tastefully 
decorated, and many friends and supporters of the School 
wore present. The cluTdrcii occupied one end of the room, 
looking bright ami ba[»py. The following was the Eeport 
read l)y Mr. llajahgopaul : — 

This is the first ])uhlic itnnivorsarj meeting that has been held 
since the foundation of the Madras Kagged School for the destitute 
and orphan native children. We preferred working at the ouset^ 
quietly and patiently till it took root and the sphere of its useful- 
ness was widened. JJotli these objects are now being gradually 
accomplished, and 1 feel it both a duty as well as an advantage to 
lay before the public a bi ief liistory of the institution, its origin 
and aims, its working and i>rospects. 

Madras being the Presiilency town, the seat of Government 
institutions and offices and of mercantile firms, the poor are drawn 
to it from every part of the Presidency in search of livelihood. 
Their number is not only exceedingly large, but owing to the 
small wages* paid for labour, the poverty and the misery of the 
class is beyond conception. It is st^'ange that this fact does not 
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act as a check against the growth of population. In the struggle 
for existence they leave their ofiTspring very much to shift for 
themselves. One must see them as I have seen to be affected by 
their sight. These children wander about naked, half-starved, 
ignorant, without moral restraint, a prey to vice and passion. 
What is moat deplorable is the fact that in many instances their 
very parents encourage them in their etil courses. That such a 
population should be allowed to grow unrestrained is neither good 
for themselves nor for the moral and material interests of the city. 

How is this state of matters to be remedied ? The plan that 
suggested itself to us was to get them together into a central place, 
make their temporary home pleasant, show them that sympathy 
and affection to which they were entire strangers, surround them 
with moral restraints and impart to them such an amount of 
education as shall enable them to earn their livelihood by honest 
labour. With this conviction we opened the Madras Ragged 
School in the heart of Big Parcherry, amid dirt, discomfort and 
obscenity. This part of the town is densely populated by the 
poorer classes, swarming with children. At first a few of the 
waifs and scum of the place came into the school with meagre 
clothing, with unwashed faces and most repulsive manners. Our 
numbers gradually rose for some years and averaged to one hundred 
children in daily attendance. When they first came to us the 
large majority of them could neither x'ead nor cipher : we had to 
teach them from the very beginning. The plan of the work 
carried on within the school may be described thus. The children 
are divided into four sections or standards, and after going through 
the course, which coveres a period of four or five years, they are 
promoted to a normal class and trained as teachers. On obtaining 
Oovernment certificates they are dismissed to make room for others. 

This school is after all an experiment, and as sucli it has proved 
a success as far as it has advanced. Not it speak of the import- 
ance of getting these wild neglected children to attend school 
regularly for years, not to speak of the advantage of their being 
taught to be clean and tidy, other results have been achieved Which 
may be summarised thus. Not an inconsiderable number have 
passed the Teachers’ Certificate Examination and are usefully em- 
ployed, a number have gone tc printing presses, a few are employed 
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in small trading establishments, and those that were not able to 
complete the course have gone into domestic service. 

Small as these results may appear they have not been achieved 
without great labour, and in the face of great difficulties and in 
■spite of want and meagre appliances, one permanent source of trial 
having been the want of suitable premises. The house wo origin- 
ally occupied was a common native house situated in a most un- 
healthy locality, limited in space and ill-ventilated. The building 
was in every respect ill-adapted for the purposes of a school of 
this description, and its sanitary condition was pronounced by the 
•district surgeon as ilangerom. It is often remarked that the 
darkest hour precedes the dawn. In our difficulty we applied to 
the Government for the use of the premises till lately occupied by 
the Male Orphan Asylum ; and Jlis Grace the late Governor in 
Council (the Duke of Buckingham), with that considerate care for 
the poor which characterised his administration, promptly gave us 
the use of the buildings. They were originally built for school 
purposes and have all the conveniences necessary for a Home to 
the poor and the orphan. We entered the premises in June last, 
and with it I may say a new era has begun to dawn upon this 
Institution. 

^ may now be permitted to detail the work of the pa.st year. 
It i.s to be remarked that this school is a Besult-grant one, consist- 
ing of two departments — male and female. As it is intended to 
lay hold of the poor, destitute and the neglected orphan children, 
we have also a boarding establishment for the benefit of such as 
<3ould not otherwise avail themselves of the institution. Where 
we possibly can we demand small fbe.s, though they do not form 
any appreciable proportion to our expenditure. 

The following table gives a view of our numbers and fees as 
compared with those for IS 79 : — 


Koll No. 
1879. 1880. 

Boys’ School... 84 Jo,*] « 

Girls’ School... 22 ol j 


Fees. 

1879. 1880. 

Ks»..52-9-C 76-0-0 


From this it will be seen that there i.s in the aggregate an increase 
of 100 boys and girls in our numbers «ind rs. 24 in fees. 
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Thfe studies of the different classes are arranged according tO' 
the rules of Kesult grant-in-aid, consisting of four standards, 
besides an infant or alphabet grade. It was found in former years 
extremely difficult to retain the children up to the rlth standard,, 
and the examination by the Government Inspector used to be the 
signal fora number of them to quit the school. But matters have 
changed for the better this year. A new 5th standard class, 
numbering 22 boys, has been added. The success of our training 
in secular studies may be seen from the Government inspection. 
Last year we sent 33 boys for the examination, against 50 this 
year. We received in 1870 as result grant rs. 120, as against 
rs. 226 in 1880. 

One word in conclusion about tl)e finance. A large school, 
consisting of male and female departments, with more than 200 
pujuls, and with an establishment for 62 boarders (inclusive of 50 
day boarders) demands largo funds. Our two available sourceek 
are Government grant and public contributions. A Hagged 
School, such as this, can never count upon fees. The public in 
this country are wearied out by demands of various kinds, and 
their contributions are getting smaller everywhere. Under these 
circumstances, we are obliged to look to the Government mainly 
for help. Wo are doing a good work in spreading education. 
We are trying to snatch childrofi from vice and crime, prepare 
them to become better members of society, loyal subjects, and 
upright men and women. Such institutions are the best helps to 
a Govern men t, as calculated to <liminish crime, as well as the 
expenditure on pri.^^oiis and ]»eriiteutiarics. May we not solicit 
the Government not to deal with us as with other schools^ but 
modify their rules so as to afinid us a larger help 1 

The children then f?aiig a .soiig, after which the Governor 
distributed the prizes to the deserving pii^ils. 

His Excellency then said : — Ladies and Gentlemen, after 
the interesting ceremoijy Ave have all Avitnessed you Avill be 
pleased to have been able to attend to-day, and I assure you 
it has given me great pleasure to find I was able to preside 
.on this occasion. A schocfl such as this, which raises fronx 
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the lowest degree those who might degenerate to crimfiif is 
one that oiigiit to have the best support from the Government 
and from the public. I was rejoiced to see that the Govern- 
ment of the Duke of Bucldngham had been able to do so 
much for this school, and I assure you that whatever the 
Government now under my direction may do for this school, 
we certainly do not intend to fall back now in any way from 
the measures Ibllowed by the Governnieut which has gone 
before. I only ho})e we shall be able to follow in the loot- 
steps of the Duke of Buckingham's Government, in being 
able to give all the support that wo can legitimately accord, 
and that our duty allows, to this school. I am glad that it 
has been m\ piivilege to attend here and preside on this the 
first anniversary of the school. The school has been in 
existence many years, but I am told that this is its first 
public anniversary, and 1 am glad that it has fallen upon, 
me so soon after my arrival here to preside on this occasion. 
I can assure^ you, that &])caking for myself persoiiall}^, 1 shall 
always be glad if I am able in any way to assist in the 
development of schools such as this, or any cognate institu- 
tions. It is my desire and wish to do all that 1 can, as long 
as T have charge ol' the Ciovernment of ]\Iadras, and hold the 
position T now do, to develop education among the natives, 
and to do all T can to advance their moral and material 
instruction and weliare ; and 1 can assure you that no effort 
of mine shall be spared to carry out as far as I can those 
wishes that are at ilie bottom of my heart. Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 1 am sure' we ought not to separate to-day with- 
out returning our sincere thanks on behalf of this community 
to Mr. Kajahgopaul for all the trouble lie has taken in insti- 
tuting and carrying on this school. He has no doubt been 
instrumental in doing great good, and to those who work 
with him, not only are the thanks (tf these children due, who- 
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liave been saved from a life of crime and misery, but the 
thanks of the public, who have benefited so much by hia exer- 
tions, and the exertions of those that work with him. Ladies 
Rnd Gentlemen, I can only say in conclusion that I have been 
much interested in the proceedings of this meeting. You 
have heard fully the history and account of this school, and 
it is needless for me to go into that. I only trust that this 
institution, which has prospered up till now, and risen from 
a small beginning to what we now see it, will go on prosper- 
ing. I am sure you will agree with me, and help me in 
furthering and promoting this institution, which I believe 
has done great good in this part of the town, where it is so 
much required. Ladies and Gentlemen, I thank you for 
having put me in the ijosition in which I am to-day, and I 
have had great pleasure in acting and carrying out the duties 
assigned to me. 

The liev. W. Miller proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Adam for presiding, and the National Anthem having been 
sung by the cliildren the meeting disj^ersed. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose has been made an Honorary Member 
of the Cobden Club. He is said to bo the first native of Bengal 
on whom this distinction has been conferred. Mr. Furdoonjee 
Jamsetjee, in the Nizam’s Government, has been for some time 
a member of the Club, and the late Sir M.' Coomara Swamy, of 
Ceylon, also belonged to it. 

An Exhibition of Indian Art Manufactures is to bo held in 
Calcutta next December and January. It will include silk 
fabrics, muslins, and other cotton fabrics ; embroidery and lace, 
carpets, mats, and matting j manufactures from hemp, cocoa- 
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nut, and other fibres ; woollen fabrics, gold and silver work, and 
jewellery ; ivory and wood carvings, inlaid work, &c. ; metal 
ware, pottery, stone carvings, glass, shell carvings, cabinet ware- 
and furniture. Intending exhibitors are to communicate with 
the Society, Economic Museum, 12 Hastings Street, Calcutta,^ 
not later than September 15th, and the goods must be received 
by November 1st. Medals and certificates will be awarded to 
the best exhibitors. 

The third Exhibition of Fine and Industrial Art will be 
opened at Simla in September under the patronage of H.E. the 
Viceroy. 

The following letter from Mr. K. M. Shrolf appeared lately 
in the Timcn of Indian in reference to a case of infanticide by a 
Hindu widow, and the Editor of the paper printed in accord- 
ance with Mr. Shroff’s refj[uest the memorandum by Eaja Sir T. 
Madava Bow, which appeared in this Journal in May, 1876, 
urging that imprisonment would bo more suitable than capital 
punishment for this crime : — 

INTANTieiDE AND HINDU WIDOWHOOD. 

“ To the FAtilor of the Timca of India, 

‘^Sir, — Now that tho sentence of capital punishment passed 
onVijia Luxmee for infanticide has aroused public sympathy, 
and you have pleaded for mercy on her belialf, let me point out 
that tho unfortunate widow’s crime is the result of the cruel 
Hindu custom referred to by Sir T. !Madava Bow, in a memo- 
randum advocating imprisonment instead of the extreme penalty 
of the law for such cases. I send you herewitli a copy of that 
able memorandum on tlio subject, which Sir Madava Bow con- 
tributed in the form of an article, at tlio rc‘(|ucst of fho late 
lamented Miss Mary Carpenter, to the Journal of the National 
Indian Association for May, 1870, and request you to be good- 
enough to reproduce tho same. Your readers will see that it 
contains clear and cogent arguments, and may bo particularly 
commended to tho attention of Hindu reformers. Tho cruel 
custoA that lie refers to, extending as it does from Capo Comorin 
to tho Himalayas, greatly retards tho progress of India. The 
continuance of tliis custom is a disgrace to tlio modern Hindus, 
and the sooner it is abolished the better will it be for inillioiis of 
souls. No efforts to extirpate tho bane m toto should be spared. 
What have/ tho members of the Sarvajanik Sabha and other 
societies, who every now and then so^d memorials and petitions 
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io the House of CommonB to have their political rights extended, 
* done for /the Hindu widows ? Why do they make such fruitless 
efforts when this great social stigma remains ? When shall we 
hear of some gigantic organised efforts on the part of the Hindu 
community to do away once for all with this most shocking 
custom? — Yours, &c., M. Shroff. 

“ Mody Street, Fort, May 16.” 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Mahomed Rahque and Mr. Golak Nath have passed the 
Previous Examination in the University of Cambridge, and 
both wero in the 1st Class in Mathematics and 2iid Class in 
'Classics. 

Mr. Tamiz Uddin has passed the B.Sc*. Examination in 
Mental Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. In the 2nd 

M. B. Examination he obtained a Certilicato in Physiology. 

Mr. Syed Habecb Ullah has passed Iho Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Inns of Court. 

Mr, S. Satthiaiiadhan, of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge, 
has obtained one of the Prizes offered by the National Thrift 
Building Society for an Essay on National Thrift. 

Arrivals, — H.E. Mukarrum-ood-Dowlah Bahadur, nephew of 
H.E. Sir Salar Jung, accompanied by Moiilvi Shaik Ahmed 
Hoosein, Dr. Mahomed Ismail, and Mr. llormuzshaw Behramjee, 
from Hyderabad, on a visit to England. Mir Da war Ali, from 
Hyderabad. Mrs. 0. C. Mullick and four children, Mrs. W. C. 
Bonnerjee and four children, and Mr. A. Chowdhuri, M.A., 
all from Calcutta. Mr. Mohsin Budroodeon Tyabjee, son of 
Mr. Budroodeon Tyabjee, Barrister-at-Law, from Bombay, for 
the Indian Civil Service. Mr. S. B. Broacha, merchant, from 
Bombay. Messrs. P. M. Jejeobhoy, F. J). Petit, C. D. Limjee, 

N. N. Wadia, and D. N. Dadysett, from Bombay, on a visit to 
Europe. Mr. Shapurji C. Sanjana, for the Bar, Mr. H. B. 
Doctor and Mr. Mejiezes, for Medical study, from Bombay. 
Mr. 8. B. Chatterjee, from Calcutta, for the Indian Medici 
Service. 

Departure, ^Miss Sing^ for Calcutta. 
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l’Al»ER AXD rAPER-MAKIXd AS AX IXDUSTEIAL 
KXTEIirinSE EOII SOrTHEKX TXDIA. 


Tin: recent fan line directed great attention to the fact tliat 
India is almost exclusively an agricultural country; that the 
niniions of its inhabitants have to depend mainly on the 
cultivation of the soil for the means of obtaining a liveli- 
hood ; find that but very few of ihv pt‘ 0 ])l(^ are engaged in 
manufactures. It has been demonstrat'd by the establish- 
ment of cotton factories in India, dui:ing the last twenty 
years, that there is a wide field for sucli industrial enter- 
prises, that the lower classes of natives are very apt to learn 
how to manage machinery, and that they can be easily turned 
into good, useful factory luinds. Tlie extension of cotton mills 
lias bjsen so rapid tliat Manchester has tahen alarm and is 
somewhat angry at the competition slie has now to contend 
with. But when we come to look into this matter closely, 
w’c find that a mere fraction of the people are thus employed, 
and that tybre is room iii abundance for the introduction of 
other industries, if the people to be lifted out of the 
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aloiigh of despond, into which they have fallen, through no 
&ult of their own. The reproach that the country is not 
4^oroughly opened up lias been, in a great measure, removed 
by the construction of railways, roads and canals, throughout 
the country. What is noW wanted to seal the prosperity of 
the empire is the establishment of new industries, which will 
afford abundant employment to large masses of the popula- 
tion. Up to this time we have been entirely dependent upon 
England and Europe for our steam engines, for our rails, and 
for machinery of all kinds. This fact surely shows that there 
is some lack of enterprise amongst us, particularly when we 
bear in mind that iron ore of the very first description is 
found in great masses in very many parts of the country, and 
that coal is equally abundant in Ilengal and one or two other 
districts. Though we are not given to prophesying, we 
venture to believe that the day is not far distant when the 
iron ores of Madras will be taken to the coalfields of Bengal 
for the purpose of being smelted, or that the coal from Bengal 
will be brouglit down to ores in Madras. Were such aif'in- 
dustry started, every element of success would be at hand. 
03'e in abundance, coal not too expensive, an inexhaustible 
demand for the manufactured article and cheap labour. To 
start a paper-mill but a comparatively small capital would be 
needed, and tlie demand for jiaper is continually growing in 
India. This is the immediate subject of this article, and it is 
one that demands a somewhat greater attention than it has 
as yet received. It also demands a far better head and abler 
hand than ours to do justice to it. 

Before the introduction of printing, the people of this 
country were in a state of something like moral destitution ; 
for, although various manuscripts existed, yet the expense 
and trouble of obtaining them was so great that few would 
possess them in any quantities except sovereign princes and 
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the Brahmin priests, or the reading classes, patronised by the 
state. “ The intellectual power of the country,” in the words 
of a modern writer on the printing press, “ was coriipletely 
undisciplined ; there was no such thing as a combination of 
moral power ; the experience of one age was not woven into 
the fabric of another ; in short, the intelligence of the nation 
was a rope of sand.” Now how wonderful is the contrast 
between this picture of the age which preceded the introduc- 
tion of printing presses into this country and the altered state 
of things which has been brought about by the noble art of 
l)rinting. All the knowledge, and even the recondite learning 
of the past, is now freely published and given to our friends 
and our foes in every region of the globe, and the call for 
printed matter is daily augmenting. Some idea of the great- 
ness of that demand may be formed by glancing over tlie list 
of all sorts of y)iiblications in Madras .wliich appears periodic- 
ally in the columns of the Fort St. George Gazette, From the 
last published lists we observe that over one thousand w'orksr 
either new or old, were published during the last official year. 
Many of these consisted of issues numbering thousands of 
copies. For school books there is an enormous demand, and 
some of tliose works wdiich have received the imjmmatur of 
the Educational Dejiartment have been produced by tens of 
thousands. The amount of paper required for these publica- 
tions is, as w^e have said, very great. But paper is required, 
not for books only, but for newspapers and periodicals, tracts 
and pamphlets, works in series and light literature. The 
quantity and value of the paper consumed in this form is far 
larger than many persons imagine. But leaving books and 
papers, &c., out of the reckoning, we have still to consider 
the quantity required yearly by the 'Government. Nearly 
every one of the one hundred thousand officials employed by 
Governmeiit: writes letters or reports to his superiors daily. 
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Not a single work can be undertaken or canied out in the 
remotest corner of the Presidency before a mass of corre- 
spondence has been accumulated, and quires of paper covered 
with iukmarks. Take again the quantity required for tlie 
publication of the Fort St. i^^orgc Gazette and for that of each 
one of the district gazettes. Look also at the quantity used 
for forms of every description by every department of tlie 
state. Then the railways are not chary in the use of paper, 
and our mercantile houses, banks, shopkeepers, all spend 
considerable sums on paper. Next there remains to he 
added the enormous and annually increasing consumption of 
paper in our Schools, (Colleges and Universities, by foreign 
Christian Jlissions and by our system of public examina- 
tions, into the details of which we have neither space nor 
inclination to enter here. In short, we cannot adeciuately 
estimate the exact value of the convenience which botli 
the governing body atid the governed, and both the rich and 
middle classes in India enjoy by being enabled to transmit 
tbeir ideas, be they good, bad or indillerent, on such an 
article as paper to any part of the empire and even beyond 
its limits. Considering the prodigious powers of the press, 
and how they are developed at this time, it is to us passing 
strange that an article in such very great demand should l)e 
imported iustead of being made iji the country. But we can, 
perhaps, obtain a better idea of our supiiieiiess by looking at 
the trade returns of the country. Well, we find ou turning 
to that mass of figures that we import books and printed 
matter weighing 8,000 cwts., and worth eleven and a half 
lakhs of Kupces ; we also import annually over 50,000 ‘cwts. 
of printing paper, worth twelve and a half lakhs of Kupees ; 
our writing paper and envelopes cost us over fourteen lakhs, 
while of other kinds of paper w^e import 16,000 cwts., worth 
five lakhs of Eupees, and of pasteboard and niiil board the 
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quantity received is 3,401 cwts., worth about Es. 29600. The 
total value of what we have just specified is Its. 43,29600, or 
something approaching to half a mUlioii sterling. Is there 
any real necessity for India thus to show her de])endence 
upon Europe for paper ? AVe inclined to think there is 
not. ]\Iost of our Indian readers are awai^e probably that 
we have in tliis very town of Afadras places where a coarse 
description of paper is made. ]\aper-niakirig is a craft like 
many other trades, and tliere is no great art retiuired by 
tliose who follow the occupation. What is recjuired is the 
material out of which it is made — that we have in abund- 
ance. Cotton rags are to be had in large quantities in every 
town in Soutliern India, and the collection of the same might 
easily be carried out at a very inexpensive rate. Once let it 
1)0 known that a certain i)rice j>er pound will be paid to any 
one bringing cotton rags to the mill, not only should we have 
a lu’igade of rag-galherors in Aladras, but in every town of 
^outh India. The suj)ply would be fully equal to the de- 
juaiid for a long time to come. Even were the supply to turn 
■out difficult, that would not be a very serious affair ; for 
eotioii is grown largely in South India, and any quantity of 
refuse and low class cotton may be had by the paper maker 
at prices lower than manufacturers have to pay for first class 
rags ill Europe. Aloreover. avc have read from time to time 
that ill this couutry there are various vegetable productions 
Avhich might be converted into paper. We already have 
paper made out of bamboo, which though it may not lie a 
first class article, is still ijiiiie good enough for many pur- 
poses' for which paper is required. The great difficulty that 
any one would encounter, if determined to start a paper-mill 
in Madras, would be, not a lack of material out of which to 
make the paper, but the selection of practical workmen in 
Europe, ifa the first iiisiaiice thoroughly competent workmen 
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would have to be got from thence, but in a short time natives 
might easily be trained to pick up the mysteries of the trade,, 
had they a teacher able and Milling to impart to them its in- 
tricacies. If paper-making is to succeed in Madras, it must 
be undertaken by individu|J|B and not by a company. For 
some inscrutable reason most joint-stock companies floated in 
this Tresidency have come to an untimely end, and caused 
loss to their supporters. The promoters, seci-etaries, &c., 
generally succeed in getting hold of the lion’s share of the 
loaves and fishes. If any enterprising man were to open a 
paper-mill in Madras he would not, Ave imagine, have much 
difficulty in securing the contract for supplying Government 
Avith paper, and if he secured that, his fortune w^ould be 
assured. Native gentlemen have started cotton mills ; Ave 
trust some of them Avill be induced to open paper-mills. 

Here some one Avill intcrru])t us with the remark, not 
unfrequent out here, that the Indian Governnumt would have 
greatly profited themselves and the peoi>le by starting paper- 
mills of their own in this country, and tliat there would be 
nothing inconsistent in undertaking such manufacture, if it 
is right to construct State railways, and retain the exclusive 
privilege of manufacturing salt, and the monopoly of the 
Opium and abkarry sales. l>ut the interference of Govern- 
ment in any speculation sljould bo the exception rather than 
the rule. In ordinary cases a Avise Government should en- 
courage rather than compete Avitli the spirit of the capitalists, 
and nothing can be more ruinous to this country than the 
present degrading state of dependence on Government for 
eA’^erything. Our countrymen must soon learn to imbibe the 
daring spirit of the British capitalists and embark on a voyage 
of speculative discovery without Avaiting to receive from the 
Government its passeavanf. Nay, it lias become a maxim in. 
political economy that, in pursuit of small objects/ a govern- 
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iiient is practically incompetent to move with the activity* 
and nimbleness of private speculators. But whether paper- 
mills be eventually opened by high-minded and daring spirit 
of individual native capitalists or by one well constituted 
company, or by a series of dfjijointed companies on the 
limited liability system, or by the Government itself, we 
trast that our readers of all politics will cordially join with 
us in thinking that the time has come for starting and 
developing fairly, scientifically and effectually, manufactories 
for the production of Indian paper. The work needs nothing 
but good and gallant hearts, and we wish some young men, 
Avith brains as well as a little capital, would be induced to 
take to such manufactures, instead of all rushing to Ooverti- 
ment employment or the law. 

In conclusion, we hope we do not weary out the reader 
by repeating that this country contains untold resources, yet 
undeveloped, and it is a sign of the advancement of the times 
that the Cioverninent of India has abandoned the traditional 
l)o]icy of discountenancing private enterprise and has adopted 
a liberal and enlightened course consistent with the spirit of 
the age. With the revival of trade and commerce, the intro- 
<Uiction of industries, under careful management and control, 
might yet make India wdiat it once was, a great manufacturing 
country. The enlightened selfishness of Manchester might 
contemplate the growing manufacturing industry out here 
with extreme disfavour. But in this as in other countries 
the car of progress, when once set in motion, is destined to 
travel over extensive ground, bringing with it an increase to 
national contentment and a continual sunshine of prosperity. 

V. Krishnama Cjtaiuau. 
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THE BUILDING ABTS OF INDIA. 

Bt General Maclagan, II.E. 

{A Lecture delivered at th^ Society of Arts on April 29^7*.^ 

Everyone who has been in India has had opportunity, at some 
time or other, of taking notice of the buildings in the places at 
which he has had to take up his own abode for a time. He may, 
indeed, be often in places whore there is not much to be seen. 
The ordinary dwellings of the people will not in India, more than 
elsewhere, present much that will be thought worth observing. 
Yet, even in the simplest of dwellings, one may see how much can 
be made of very slender local resources, and how well, under the 
guidance of ancient custom and personal experience, they are 
turned to account. 

When you hear of cottage walls made of mud, the word does 
not souud nice to English ears : but, when you see them, you find 
they are something bettor than you thought. Put together solidly 
and thickly, the mud becomes one mass throughout, and, hardening 
as it dries, it forms a compact and effective protection agaipst 
heat and against rain. In greater mass, this simple material forms 
the very efficient defensive works of what are well known as mini 
forts in India. 

How simply, also, do we find roof protection supplied by a 
skilful use of the common reeds and grass that grow in the jungle 
(jungle, let it be observed, is the familiar name both for forest and 
all uncultivated waste, which, except in driest tracts, commonly 
becomes a wilderness of shrubs and thorny trees and tall grasses). 
A roof covering of reeds, of no great thickness, does not truly 
afiord much protection against the sun, and will not exclude the 
heaviest rain ; but it is veiy wonderful to see what it can do. At 
places in the hills you shall see local material of another kind 
turned to account for roof covering, in a cheap and effective way ; 
large fiat slabs of easily split stone doing duty as slates, with 
lumps of rock laid upon them to hold them in their place. In 
India, as in most other countries, there is something wc^ th noticing 
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in the way in which the simplest of available means and materials 
are turned to account in very simple ways. 

In India, we notice next somethiug more. When we get 
■above the veiy lowest and poorelst kinds of human habitations, we 
begin to see manifested a demand for some ornament. The orna- 
ment may be of a very rude character, but there it is. Something 
is wanted more than that the building shall serve its direct and 
•essential purpose. You may find ornamentation given in colour 
or in wood-carving. The white-washed door jambs may have 
streaks of ochre, diversified with curved lines and spots, and some- 
times more ambitious efforts )f the owner or the village artist. 
But there is something of a higher class in the rough carvings of 
the lintels and the door-posts of houses in even lowly, unpre- 
tending villages. Bough carvings, no doubt, they often are, of 
simple waving lines or geometric patterns, after the fashion of 
greater and more elaborate work in large cities. They are very 
unsymrnetrical, perha])s, and very uneven. But this is nothing ; 
/the eye does not care to be critical in looking at these things. 
The ideas and aims are good, if the execution is sometimes rustic. 
Bustic or not, the effect is very pleasing. It admits of variety of 
treatment, aud tlie treatment rises to various degrees of excellence. 
But the great thing is that it is the expression of a felt desire for 
something more than mere needs. A something pleasing to the 
eye has become a need, and it finds, in its simple way, on the spot, 
the art that is capable of satisfying the demand. 

An exactly similar ajjplicatiou of tliis art of wood-carving for 
external ornament is seen in the boats on most of the Indian 
rivers. In many of these boats, of which there are numerous 
varieties for ferry purposes, or fi^r general traflic, there is a bit of 
deck at the stern, which gives the steersman his well-raised look- 
out and command of the rudder, which deck is also the roof of the 
little shelter of his family and the cooking place. The weather- 
boarding which edges* this bit of deck on the side towards the 
•open body of the boat presents a convenient surface to be orna- 
mented with this wood-carving. A real pleasure to people who 
have to use those river boats is this rud6 attempt at simple deco- 
ration. The crossing of an Indian river, iu the course of a 
.morning inarch, though sometimes a tedious and troublesome 
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bofiitiess, is oftener a very pleasant little break in the day’a 
journey — that is when there is no unusual pressure, and thinga 
are in their normal, undisturbed state. When you have stepped 
on board, and your horse has been persuaded to follow, you sit 
down to enjoy the bit of quiet rest as you cross the steady, placid 
stream ; no sound meets the ear but the long splash of the big 
oars, the young day is fresh and cool, and the low sun glances on 
the smooth water. It is very peaceful and pleasant, and to all £he 
quiet enjoyment of the moment it is something added to see this- 
well-purposed effort of humble art among a rough and hard- 
working, uncultivated people. It is the sign of a love for some- 
thing pretty to look at — of a care for something more than is 
wanted for the mere practical purposes of a safe and substantial 
ferry boat. 

Wc look with some satisfaction on these lowly, but pleasing 
examples of unaided and unspoiled native art. Work of this 
kind, of all various degrees of higher merit, in point both of con- 
struction and ornamentation, will be found in the better class of 
private dwellings and shop fronts, in doorways, verandah posts, 
latticed windows and little balconies, in the villages and towns, 
and even among the rude hill tribes within and beyond our fron- 
tier. But we take our view of the building arts generally from 
works of a more permanent character. Wo attach a higher value, 
in certain respects, to those that have stood the test of time — that 
is, wc look to buildings erected before our day, some of them very 
long ago. 

There is often a sort of idea that one must go back a great 
way for specimens of excellence in various arts, and, among these, 
the arts connected with building. In India, as elsewhere, people 
have been in the habit of saying that no such buildings are erected 
now as in the days gone by, and that certain old arts are lost. It 
has been concluded that the capacity for such work has died out. 
It is one phase of the idea prevailing in all ages that former times 
were better. . It may be the case that we cannot point to any thing 
in India, built within the last hundred years, to equal the grand 
Hindu temples of Tanjore, the Jain buildings at Abu, the Taj 
Mahal at Agra, the Jama Masjid at Delhi. The occasion for 
erecting such buildings, and the means, are wanting, ^^e are not 
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warranted in adding, also, the ability to design and to execute 
them. It is almost needles to say that for great and beautiful 
buildings, great expenditure of money and labour is required. It 
was perhaps a stern necessity that stopped the second tower along- 
side the stately Kutb Minar at Delhi, and the second tomb oppo- 
site the Taj, and elsewhere left intended works unfinished. The 
ability was not wanting, but the means. 

A wealthy prince, happily gifted with large ideas as well as 
despotic power, orders a work which shall be “exceeding mag- 
nifical,'* and it is done. The skill to plan and the skill to execute 
find full scope for all their highest ambitions. Materials are sup- 
plied without stint, of whatever kinds may be required, any num- 
ber of labouring hands are collected from all quarters to order, 
and there is little question about cost. The will is there, and the 
command, and the means, and there is no hindrance. These are 
happy conditions for the execution of splendid works. If tlie 
work was to be a building of stately dimensions, of costly mate- 
rials and substantial construction, there you have it. For the 
master mind to devise and direct the whole was found with the 
occasion. Given the same conditions now, could India produce 
such works ? Doubtless it could, though the master minds, of the 
class required, would perhaps be cramped in these days by 
unwholesome infiuences. 

But besides the men, you must have suitable means to do any- 
thing really efi’ective as well as lasting. Nothing great in building, 
or perhaps anything else, can be done cheaply. ... If you try 
to make a cliea]> building that shall imitate a costly one, you need 
*not be surprised if it turns out unsatisfactory, or something worse. 
Is anything of this kind done now-a-days by the English folks in 
India? Many an engineer has unhappy experiences in this way. 
With the money that can be granted for a certain work — and 
•quite truly it may sometimes be impossible to add to it — he is to 
cariy out something* which, done as it should be done, needs more 
so he has to do it as it should not be done. “ His poverty, but 
not his will, consents.” And it is the ungracious task of those 
•over him to aid in paring down what he would like to do. It 
really sometimes cannot be helped. The purpose is served, at 
least foi/a reasonable time. And, in that it has been served in 
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the* cheaper waj, there is, so far, aground of satisfaction. Onlj 
do not let us think that, as a piece of .work, it is what it really ia 
not. With supply of adequate means, very respectable work, te- 
state it quietly, has been done by the English in India. Bombay 
has no need to be ashamed of being the place that has to reoeive- 
most strangers on their hrst arrival. They are not made to lose, 
on coming ashore, the impression made on them when they steam 
into the beautiful bay. 

If not many fine native buildings, either Hindu or Muham- 
madan, have been erected in our time in India, this may not mean 
anything more than that the occasions for erecting such buildings- 
are rare, and the resources that can be devoted to them. But it 
may also, unfortunately, mean that the will of the person for 
whom the work is to be done has been exerted neither wisely nor 
Avoll. Within recent years, the combined wealth and zeal of a 
prosperous Hindu banker have raised, at Mathra, a temple of no 
small pretension, which at least shows some capacity iu the 
designer. The additions which some of the native princes have 
made to the buildings at their capii^als have not been altogether 
unsuccessful, though it must be admitted that tlioy have often 
allowed taste to be violated by the admission of extraneous art.. 
There are, undoubtedly, evil influences of this kind at work, on 
many other arts and manufactures in India besides those belonging 
to building, 

•31- is- % ^ * 

We are not looking for originality in India any more than- 
elsewhere, but for a riglit use of the art which has existed in days 
past. And we may be allowed to disbelieve the death of art in 
India, though, it must be admitted, many murderous attempts- 
have been made upon it. 

We are not fully able to say where the earliest building arts 
came from, of which we see the illustrations in India. There is» 
nothing to show that any distinctive art of this kind was brought 
in by the intellectual race which, at a remote age, entered India 
from the north-west, ax'd gradually extended southwards over 
their new country. There is reason to believe that they found 
architecture among the people of the soutli. In wh'atever way 
acquired, the Hindus have shown a very admirable power of 
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forming a Btyle^ and working it with great variety of treatment 
and great beauty of detail, though not always equal soundness of 
construction. No special reference is made by the historians of 
the Greek invasion to fine buildings in India at that time ; but 
the mention of Taxila as a great and magnificent city seems to tell 
of buildings at that place that were of some importance, and now 
we have there only the ruins or traces of numerous small Buddhist 
topes, and a few other remains which are undoubtedly Greek. 

Muhammadan architecture, which came in from the West, 
assumed more graceful forms in India than it had done in Persia. 
It developed other forms again when it travelled westward, and 
took root in Spain. Moreover, in India, it adopted, in the time of 
the Emperor Akbar, and under the influence to some extent of his- 
enlarged and liberal views, Hindu forma of ornament, as well as of 
construction, in works distinctly Muhammadan, and this in a 
manner very effective and beautiful. And, similarly, in many 
parts of India, we find Hindu buildings of recent centuries adopt- 
ing, with more or less success, Miihamiuadan forms of constructions, 
Avith corresponding ornament. They would appear to have some- 
thing in common, in their fundamental ideas, which allows of these 
adaptations without marked fault. It is otherwise when we see 
Oriental forms trying to adopt Italian features, as at Lucknow, 
Avhore, in some cases, the mistake is aggravated by the effort to 
make a good show with inferior means. 

The dome and arch, borrowed by some modern Hindu build- 
ings, are foreign to pure Hindu work. The construction was 
unknown to the earlier Indian builders. A well -know’ll illustration 
of this is to be seen in the great gateway of the Kutb enclosure at 
Delhi, built in the earliest 1 'athan times. The arcli-shajiod entrance 
is not an arch, but the form is given by horizontal courses of atones 
]>rojecting one beyond another, till they meet. It would appear 
tliat Hindu workmen,^ unacquainted Avitli tlie arch construction, 
were employed to execute the work to a prescribed ar?h form. The 
same thing is to be seen in a covered passage at the ruins of 
Kjinigatt, a Buddhist fortified monastei^'’, a little beyond our 
Vusufzai frontier, to the west of Torbria on the Indus, above 
Attok. Li^cewise in some old bridges iu Orissa. The high pyra- 
midal roojd of Hindu temples in the^soutli of India have a dome- 
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sliaped cxowit, which is not a dom& It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the lai^ Buddhist topes, the large buildings of the beehire 
shape, now pretty familiar from drawings and photographs, are not 
iiomesi bat are formed on a solid core. 

One of the most observable things in connection with the best 
of the old Hindu buildings and groups of buildings, is the attention 
that has been paid to choice of site, and the admirable skill with 
which the choice has been made. We admire the way in which 
English abbeys and monasteries found out lovely sheltered spots in 
which to plant themselves, in green and peaceful valleys of our 
own land. No less happy has been the success of the Hindus in 
the choice of situations for their buildings. Temples, in shady 
glens and on wooded hill sides, have been placed where they have 
beautiful back grounds of crag and forest, of rich colour and of 
varied foliage. Such are numerous Hindu buildings, small and 
large, in Central India and Southern India, in Rajputana, in 
ivashmir, and elsewhere. 

Hard war, one of the most noted places of pilgrimage for all 
India, where so many thousands congregate on the 11th of April 
of each year, to bathe in the sacred waters of the Gauges at the 
auspicious hour, is built in a position to satisfy Hindu sentiment 
and love of beauty together. Here the river issues through the 
lower hills. And, looking northward, two little gaps in the next 
higher range show two bright snowy peaks away beyond, and no 
more. To the eyes of the pilgrims the revered sources of the 
Ganges and the Jamna are thus opened out, and they flock to the 
sacred bathing steps, amid the temples of Hardwar. 

Again, scarcely could a grander site be found anywhere than 
that where stands the temple of Marttand in Kashmir. Slightly 
raised above the elevated plain, it commands a truly maguiflceuc 
view of the valley of the Jhelam, with its beautiful surrounding 
of snowy hills. It was no chance thought that fixed upon this 
spot for the splendid temple of the Sun. 

Not less skilful has been the choice of the conspicuous spots ou 
which, in the hill county, little temples and other buildings have 
been erected. The selection of the top of a hill may be simple 
enough sometimes, but it is not eveiy hill-top that ha| pleased the 
Hindu temple builders, nor. is it always a highest p<ij[nt that is 
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taken. Auyane who has made his way up to the temple of Chandi 
Devi, on the Ganges, or to Raja Hodi’s castle at Khairabad, on 
the Indus, opposite Attok, or who has climbed the long stairs on 
stairs that lead to the Takht-i-Suliman at Srinagar, and especially 
if he has made these ascents on a clear, bright morning at sunrise, 
knows how well the builders have been guided by an eye that 
strove to be “ satisfied with seeing,” whether looking up towards 
the building, perched upon its airy height, or down from it on the 
fair and far-spread scene below. 

Very many are the positions, woll-choscn in like manner, of 
little shrines on the western hills of the Punjab and Sind, most of 
these being places which, curiously enough as it may seem, are 
resorte<l to with equal veneration by Hindus and Mussulmans. 
And elsewhere positions have been chosen as happily. 

It is noticeable tliat Buddhist buildings, monasteries, temples, 
and topes, or relic monuments, arc many of them built on the 
open plain, even in the neighbourhood of better ground, with no 
reason that is now apparent for the choice of their position. Other 
buildings of the Buddhists occupy, like those of the Hindus and 
the Muhammadans, commanding sites which seem to have been 
carefully selected. Some, at least, of those which stand on what 
w^’ might be disposed to think chance sites are connected with 
incidents in the traditional life of Buddha, which may account for 
the exact position in which they are built. And others, probably, 
have a similar history. 

Truly, there is often not much room for selection of building 
sites in the wide-extended plains which furnish the principal nu- 
feature of so large an amount of Indian scenery. Then in these 
plains the temple will often place itself in a dark shady grove, or 
under the shelter of a spreading pipal tree. Or the trees have 
been planted afterwards, to shelter the temple and its attendants. 
Again, we may see how a line position on a river bank has been 
taken ‘advantage of, wfiere a favouring bend of the stream gives a 
fair view in diflferent directions. Situations of this kind are not 
without their inconvenience. A big ludjaii river, and, indeed, a 
small one too, is sometimes apt to be capricious, self-willed, and 
strong, and to assert its right to play with its banks in a way that 
is not good; Benares, Patna, and other places on the Ganges have 

' a 2 
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suffered from this cause. When the British came into possession 
of Punjab, the river Bavi was found to have cut away one corner 
of the large walled enclosure of the Emperor Jahangir's tomb at 
8hahdara, near Lahore. Protective works that were constructed 
up-stream succeeded in forming, as desired, a new broad bank^ 
which defends the injured wall against farther damage and keeps 
the river at a distance. Similar measures have had to be taken in 
other instances, where buildings near river banks were threatened. 

Our building predecessors in India did not meddle much witb 
the large rivers. They had to build some defensive walls and 
terraces on their banks. Bridges, of course, they did not build 
across such rivers. Never till railways brought their demand for 
a continuous running line did the British Government attempt 
anything more than floating bridges on these rivers in the plains. 
And when we consider the character of the rivers, and the require- 
ments of a permanent bridge, we have no reason to be surprised 
that even the wealthy Mughal princes and their engineers did not 
apply their strength and skill to works of this class, and were 
content, as their predecessors for many centuries had been, to use 
boats. The pier foundations of one of our railway bridges were 
.scooped away by the stream, at a depth of 70 feet below the river 
bed. Another of these rivers, at a place where a railway crossing 
is being built at this present time, has been known to rise, in 
exceptional floods, upwards of DO feet above its low-water level. 
We can feel, in the face of facts like these, that it was right to let 
the permanent bridges wait till the days of railroads. 

Over swift and rocky rivers in the hill country, which it was 
necessary to cross by a single span, suspension bridges of hempen 
ropes or cables made of birch twigs have long been in use. On 
roads where laden cattle were used, something different was required 
for crossing the rivers. The kind of bridge called nanga^ in the 
northern hills, is a good and useful construction, for which the 
materials were commonly available. A number of beams, laid sidfe 
by side, project from each bank of the river, slightly pointing 
upwards, firmly secured by being built into the bank, and heavily 
laden at the shore end. Another set of beams is made, in like 
manner, to project beyond these, and others again till the space 
left in mid-stream can be crossed by single timbers. in fact. 
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like the overlapping stone construction. On cart roads, where 
something more is wanted, there are no masonry bridges in large 
single spans by native builders, such as have now been built in 
British times. It may be of interest to mention that a few years 
ago two brick bridges, each of a single arch, 140 feet span, were 
built (by Lieut.-Colonel James Browne, R.E.,) over two of the 
rivers of the Kangra district in tho Punjab, ou the main line of 
cart road along that beautiful valley. 

(To he conthmiL) 


INDIA’S DUTY TO EN(lLANl). 

It would, we think, savour of iiuwise reticence if the 
Journal of a Society, one of the luolessed objects of which is. 
to promote good will and friendship between England and 
India, were to refrain from noticing subjects and events 
which have an iiniiiediatc bearing on that object, even 
although such notice may involve discussions of a somewhat 
delicate nature and the enuncialioii ol’ trutlis not altogether 
acceptable to the native mind. 

The question is a broad one, and it lias many phases. 

England’s duty to India ” has become a familiar, almost a 
rniit phrase. May we not also s]>eak oi' India’s duty to 
England ? In what does it consist ? And how far do the 
good will and friendliness whicli we desire to promote depend 
on its observance.'' It is our wish in this article, in some 
measure, to answer these questions. 

It .is difficult heno in England to realise the wide gulf 
which exists between the Englisli and the natives of India in 
modes of thought and speech, household life, family relation- 
ships, social habits, religions, moral and i)hysical constitu- 
tion. The policy of England has been that of judicious non- 
interfercn(jj in all these matters, esvcepting in so far as they 
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are mauifestly injurious to tlie public weal. Thus the British 
(government has sought, with more or less success, to improve 
the physical condition of the people by the enactment of 
sanitaiy laws, and by the enforcement of sanitary regulations. 
But it is diflicult to realise how far these laws are rendered 
inoperative by the indilference, neglect and passive resistance 
of the people, for whose benefit they are designed. And 
herein India fails in her duty to England as well as to 
herself. 

Ill religious matters scrupulous non-interference is the 
Government rule. Nevertheless, in the interests of civiliza- 
tion, of morality and of our common humanity, certain 
customs erewhile identified with the Hindu religion have 
been abolished b}" law. Of these we may mention infanticide, 
suttee, the horrible accompaniments of the Churrudiinija 
festival, the sacrifices to JoijfjmKfth, &c. It is fair to say 
that India has done her duty to England by accepting these 
reforms — a noble concession to the claims of a ruling Christian 
power, acting on the broadest moral grounds. 

But the private life of tlie native of India has been left 
absolutely untouched, excepting so far as it is alfected by 
educational influences and the force of exajnpJe. And it is 
to be observed that the acceptance of these influences is 
purely voluntary. There is no such thing as compulsory 
education in India. Of /rcr education there is abundance. 
Cheaj? education, thanks to philanthropic work and Govern- 
ment aid, is universally attainable. 

The conditions on which education is bestowed — we use 
the 'word advisedly, for the terms upon which it is pro^^ided, 
especially in the case of the higher class of education, amounts 
to little less than a free gift — involve an observance of order 
and discipline Avhich were heretofon*. practically unknown in 
India. And we say, without hesitation, that the^ duty ' of 
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India to England is to accept those conditions in a nianlj' 
spirit ; and while Eastern thought is enlarged by the infusion 
of Western ideas, while Oriental forms of speech are to some 
extent superseded by Western language, let both parents and 
children see to it that obedience, respect to authority, acceptance 
of necessary discipline, such as are the groundwork of all 
English educational institutions, are inculcated and observed. 

And here it must be noted that tlie discipline of a Hindu 
household is far more strict and rigid tlian that of an English 
household in the present day. The son, so long as he remains 
at home, is literally subject to his father. The sense of dis- 
cipline and subjection to authority is not, therefore, new to 
him ; but he does not as yet recognise that the schoolmaster 
or teaclier stands in loco parenfU. When, too, we speak of 
discipline as unknown in native schools, we use the word in 
its fullest English sense ; for it is a fact that in these schools 
the most barbarous forms of punishment, amounting even to 
actual torture, are, or w&e until recently, commonly practiced. 
•• We have been led to make these remarks by recent un- 
fortunate occurrences in connection with the Government 
School of Engineering at Seebpore, near Calcutta. A brief 
notice of the school will be useful for the better understanding 
of what has happened. Eor some years past the Government 
of Bengal has been earnestly endeavouring to give to the 
education offered to the natives of that province a practical 
turn : Botany, Chemistry, Natural rhilosophy have all had 
their share of attention ; a Civil Engineering sfiid Surveying 
class has for some^.time been attached to the J ‘residency 
College, and, in connection with the important irrigation 
works commenced during the great Bengal famine, a work- 
shop was established at ])ehri-on-Sone, for the instruction of 
native youths in Mechanical Engineering. The completion of 
these werks led to the closing^ of the workshop, and Sir 
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Ashley Eden, anxious that the good beginning that had been 
made should bear practical fruit, resolved on the establish- 
ment of an Engineering workshop and college nearer Calcutta, 
which should combine the two branches, and give to the 
native student an opportunity of thoroughly quali^dng him- 
self for employment in a sphere in which many of his fellow- 
countrymen had already shown great ability and energy. At 
this time the Bishop’s College — a fine building at Seebpore, 
with extensive gTounds, established some sixty or seventy 
years ago under tlie ausjiices of Dr. Jliddleton, then Bishop 
of Calcutta, for the education of native youths for the ministry, 
but which had for some time past been a burden upon the 
Church Missionary Society to which it belonged — became 
available and was purchased by the Bengal Government ; 
new buildings for workshops were erected and fitted with the 
necessary machines and appliances for practical work, and 
it was opened last year under the name of the Seebpore 
Engineering College. The mechanical branch was placed 
under the superintendence of Air. Charles Fouracres, a gentle- 
man of competent ability and experience, who had been in 
charge of the Avorkshop at Peliri-on-Sone, and about one 
hundred Bengali lads and some Europeans and Eurasians 
joined as pupils. 

School grievances, like every other form of grievance in 
India, become publicly known through the medium of letters 
to the newspapers, and in this way complaints of the treat- 
ment of the native youths in the matter of food and lodging, 
and other details, have from time to time appeared. But 
there is reason to believe that these defects, so ' far a» they 
existed, were merely incidental to the novelty of the arrange- 
ments. and that with the earnest desire on the part of Govern- 
ment to make the workshop a success, all reasonable ground 
for complaint Avould be removed. It is said to be ap English- 
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■Elan’s privilege to grumble. We do not grudge our native 
friends a share in this privilege. 

But now, by their own act, the bulk of the native students 
have forfeited the advantages provided for them and suffered 
the disgrace of expulsion from tlie institution designed for 
their benefit. The Calcutta English papers have somewhat 
magniloquently described the allair as "The Seebpore Mutiny.'* 
The native papers have, as we think unwisely and unjustifiably, 
magnified it into a r{ice-( quarrel, or as one of them puts it. 
The crime of a black skin and the privilege of a white one.” 

The origin of the so-called mutiny is thus described by 
Mr. Croft, the Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, and 
tlie facts, as he statcis them, are, we believe, undisputed : — 
It appears that, on the 22nd April, Srish Chuiider Lahiri, 
a, student of the second year engineering class, who was 
working in the carpenters’ shop, left his bench without orders, 
and going to the fitters* shop A^■here he had no right to l>e, 
proceeded to puiicli a hole in a piece of iron at one of the 
machine tools. The iron was too thick for the machine, the 
^ bolster,’ or bottom die, of wdiich was consequently broken, 
and some urgent work stopped for several days. When the 
matter was reported to Mr. Fouracres he sent for the student, 
and asked him what ho meant hy being ‘ such an idiot ’ or 
^such a fool’ as to meddle witli a machine that he knew 
nothing about. At this time -Mr. Fouracres was under the 
impression that the student was W'orking in the fitters’ sliop. 
On learning that lie belonged to the carpentci's’ shop, j\Ir. 
Fouracres followed him tliitlicr, toolc him by the arm oi* 
shoulder and brought him back to the fitters* shop, a few 
paces distant, when, pointing to the broken machine, he 
warned him emphatically, in tlie presence of the other 
students, never to touch it again without orders, and not 
to leave his projier work. At the same time Mr. Fouracres 
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struck the bench with his stick.” We unhesitatingly say 
that if such an incident had happened in an English school, 
or college, or workshop, the unanimous verdict of his,, com- 
panions on the culprit would have been served him rvjht'' 
The Bengali pupils oi* the Seebpore workshop chose to 
regard Mr. Fouracres’ action as an insult to them, individually 
and collectively, and framed a memorial, signed by eight}'- 
seven of their number, praying for the Superintendent's re- 
moval. This Mr. Croft justly regards as a serious offence 
against discipline, and adds “ To show themselves so sensitive 
on immaterial points and so careless as to the fuain object of' 
their education, to clamour for the treatment of gentlemen 
when they are behaving like unruly schooll)oys, is only to 
show their folly and ingratitude.” 

Mr. Croft's decision in the case Avas that if, after due time 
for reflection, the students tailed to withdraw tlieir iiamesy 
from the memorial and make a suHicieut apology, they should 
be no longer retained in the college. The majority (sixty-fiV(‘ 
in number, we believe) refused to Avithdraw and were expelled. * 
We shall not be suspected of class j)rejudices when aa’c 
say that, in our judgment, the students Avere in the Avroiig, 
and that, in aiding and abetting them, as they must have 
done, their parents and guardians have failed in their duty tc» 
the English Government and have done a great injury and 
injustice to their sons by depriving them of exceptional 
educational privileges. We ai‘e not of those Avho think that 
it is always to a boy's advantage to be made to ‘'rough it,” as 
it is called, but he must l>e prepared for many a rub as he 
l)asscs through life, and even Avhen they touch his self-love 
or ruffle his dignity he will be all the happier if he can onlj- 
''grin and bear them.” 

* It appears that the students, having made full apology, arc to he ii- 
admitted after six months' rustication . — En. 
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If Srish Chunder Lahiri had at once confessed his fault, 
and tendered an apology, he would have done a manly act# 
which would have won the approval of his superior and miti- 
gated the severity of his rebuke. But he did nothing of the 
kind. Even the rough scolding he received, after the discovery 
of his fault, did not awaken in his mind any regret for what he 
had done, while his fellow-students regarded him in the light 
of a martyr. Mr. Fouracres was doubtless angry ; but might 
he not, with justice, have said, “1 do well to be angry”? 
And is there the slightest ground for insinuating that if a 
European or Eurasian lad had been in iaull he would have 
l»cen treated differently ^ 

The bitterness of feeling produced by occurrences of this 
character must exercise a most unhappy influence upon the 
relation between ilie two races, and wc appeal earnestly, both 
to the English friends of India and to the Indian friends of 
Kngland, to niiiiiruise their differences and to seek for points 
of contact, cherishing that charity which tliinketli no evil ;** 
and, in the particular case before ns, we trust that even yet 
a M^ay may be found of healing differences without, on the 
one hand, any relaxation of discipline, or, on the other, any 
forfeiture of true manly independence. 

rl\MK> B. IvNKilTT. 


A GOSSir ABOUT Ol^IUM. 

A few evenings ago, whilst driving down one of those 
fine avenues which are the glory of the roads about Patna, 
iny httention was distracted from the admiration of the 
beauty of their spring foliage by the passage of a file of men, 
each of whom carried pendant from his shoulder a couple of 
baskets, slung on a pole, and containing unsightly lumps of 
a black slimy substance which I recognised as raw opium. 
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They were, 1 presumed, ryots who were taking the produce 
of their poppy fields to the great factory in the city of 
Patna. The interest which always is aroused in me by the 
various stages of poppy cultivation and opium manufacture 
.suggested to me that perhaps your readers might care to 
hear some of the pleasant aspects of a product which is 
rendered so very black when discussed in connection with 
the Chinese traffic and national morality. The poppy is 
interesting from the beginning to the Behar end of its history, 
and so far appears to work only good to those through whose 
hands it passes. 

J do not aim at giving your readers a complete account of 
the manufacture of opium. For this I would refer them to 
the eighth volume of Dr. W. W. Hunter’s Statistical Account 
of Bengal. I shall simply narrate what I have seen and 
what any resident in Behar may see each year. 

In order to ensure the cultivation of a sufficiently large 
poppy crop advances of money are made to the cultivators. 
The number of those who serve the Behar agency reached 
65,000 men. AVhen one lias added to this number the in- 
dividuals in the family of each who assist in the cultivation 
of the poppy crop and the workpeople employed in the 
factoiy (some 3,000 in the “ busy months ”) one gets a total 
of somewhere about 328,000 dependent upon the manu- 
facture oi* ojiium j’or support. It is worthy of note that the 
rate paid to the ryots for crude opium has recently been 
raised from Ks. 4 annas 8 to Es. 5 per seer. This is because 
there has been an extension of irrigation works in Behar, 
and conseiiuently other crops have become more remunerative 
than opium and the ryots less willing to grow it. 

When the rains have ceased the ground is prepared by 
dividing it into squares some ten feet long. These are cai*e- 
fully cleaned and tilled by hand and each is enclosed by a low 
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embankment to facilitate irrigation. The beds are intersected 
by small channels which bring water from the inevitable well 
which figures in every liehar field. The seed is sown broad- 
cast in November and soon springs up and covers the ground 
with clear and soft green foliage. Thinning, weeding and 
watering are diligently carried on until the plants blossom in 
February, when the poppy fields present a lovely appearance. 
Do not picture to yourselves fields of gorgeous “red-caps,” not 
■a red poppy is tolerated. Aj^ropos de quoi, indeed a saucy 
story is* told at the expense of a by-gone opium agent, who so 
loved the dolce far niente that his only work when on tour in the 
delightful months of a T»char winter was the detection of 
intruding red-caps and the ordering, “ Pull me out that red 
fellow.” The opium poppy is t\\Q papa/ver sommfcrvm aihum, 
but wlieii it is seem in the far-spreading sheets which cover 
in some j^laces without break acres of ground it does not 
show glaring wliite, ibr Hie transparency of the petals softens 
the tint to a delicate gvoj, wliich swaying above the close 
foliage is most grateful to the eye. The apparently fragile 
petals are carefully plucked and laid together to form plates 
in which by a most ingenious process of close packing the 
finislied Cdiinese opium is cmballed. When the poppy is in 
flower it certainly divsci*vcs to be called all-pervading, Jor it 
fills the air with — I cannot call it its fragrance. Peoph; who 
live near ])o])py fields cr>mplain of the disagreeable and even 
stupifyiiig cflFccts of its odoui’. 

When the soed-luiads are well formed a delicate process 
is begun in the collection of the juice. In this women and 
diilditen are largely Vunployed, and this idle as 

only slim and light creatures could safely slip amongst the 
serried ranks of plants. l-Iach head is incised from two to 
six times, so as to allow the juice to exude, and this is col- 
lected next morning and carefully kept as the precious bread- 
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winning opium. , Even now however it must not be thought 
that the poppy plant has served its uses. ** The capsules are 
collected and from the seeds an oil is extracted. ... Of 
the entire seed a comfit is made ; while the capsules deprived 
of their seeds are still available for preparing emollient and 
anodyne decoctions. . . Of the dry cake remaining after 

the extraction of the oil, a coarse description of unleavemnl 
bread is sometimes prepared by the very indigent, but more 
often it is given to cattle or used medicinally for poultices. 
The stem and leaves are left 'standing till they have been 
thoroughly dried by the hot winds of March and April, 
when they are removed and crushed and broken up into a 
coarse pow^pr technically called trash, which is employed in 
packing the opium cakes.” * 

To watch the further history of the poppy we must go to 
tlie great opium factory in the city of Patna, of which it is 
one of the most striking as it is the most interesting feature. 
It stands within walls on the high bank of the Ganges like a 
fortification. Part of it dates from the days of the Duti'h. 
and having strong walls and a moderately high tower, is in 
reality no mean place of safety. In this part of the factory, 
it is said, that Mir Kassim imprisoned and subsetpiently 
murdered a number of Englishmen in 1763. Of later and 
closer interest is the association with the factory as a i>lace 
of refuge for the residents of Bankipur, the civil station of 
Patna, during the early days of the mutiny. The factory is 
to a stranger a labyrinth of high walls and huge godowns. 
The ponderous locks and general sense of vigilance suggest 
that one has been put away into a great Chubb’s locke<l safe. 
On entering the factory building (there are police quarters 
and some houses witliin the enclosure as well as a large com- 
]»ound) the first process one watches is the working together 
* Vide Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. VIII., p. 149, 
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of the crude opium — a weird and ugly sight. Bony brown 
iigures in scantiest waist-garment furnished with poles swarm 
round vats full of a blackish-brown slimy tar-like substance. 
The air is redolent of opium, not with the narcotic and 
purified odour of the finished drug, but with an odour of in- 
describable nastiness. Near these vats, under a lean-to, 
opium is being weighed, shaped, stamped and packed for the 
home (Indian) market. It is of a rpiality inferior to the 
Chinese, and is made up into bricks, while that is always 
formed into balls. Engaged in this work one first sees one 
of the most entertaining sights of the factory — the boys. 
Such sprites ! so lean and brown, so agile and quaint I they 
Hit about with their light loads Avith an easy air of doing 
\inpleasant business. 

I have never been in the factory at a time Avlien the 
( Hiina opium is being made up, but by the kindness of tlie 
geiitleiiiaii now in charge I liave seen one special ball rolled 
in its envelope of poppy petals. The deft Avorkmari has a 
brass bowl before him, in which he works the ball as he lays 
Ibid after fold of the tough sheets of petals upon it. Each 
layer is moistened, for ensuring closer adhesion, with a gum 
made of opium and valor. The petals themselves 1 have 
lieard are sold for smoking Avheu the opium ball has been 
removed. Each time that T have- visited the liictory 1 have 
seen great stocks of opium balls drying before packing. 
Enormous godowns filled from lloor to roof with racks, and 
tniA^ersed by passages impassable by any beyond moderately 
stout people, Avere full of balls, each resting in an earthen 
cup. *Iu this department the ubiquitous boys are A^ery active. 
A small hoy can quite easily bestride the passages between 
the racks, so that the balls are stored or brought down from 
the higher shelves by an ingenious arrangement of boys who 
stand like travestied Colossi, one aboA’^c another, and throw 
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the balls up or down as required. They seem greatly pleased 
to exhibit their agility and skill for the amusement of visitors. 
Outside these godowns in the inteiwening courtyards the 
balls are placed in their boxes. The boys bring the balls 
and lay them on a bed of trash in some fixed numbers — for 
eiy kind of check on possible dishonesty must be used in 
dealing with such a costly substance as opium. Thence they 
are carried to the neighbourhood of the scales and of an 
European superintendent, who stands with book and pencil, 
— but T must avoid all further mention of checks and pre- 
cautions, as I am quite incapable of describing them. They 
are however at every turn met with in some new form. The 
strong well-made packing boxes are made in the factory by 
the help of a grim saw-mill, and all good appliances of help- 
ful machinery. The balls are separated from one another in 
the boxes by thin laths, jointed lightly together by means of 
notches in themselves. Here is another delightful example 
of the quickness of hand of the Eeharis. Small boys joint 
these frames of laths together, rejecting all miklew-ed 'or 
stained wood and fitting together the good pieces wdth as- 
tonishing rapidity and dexterity. True to the saying that 
nothing but the poppy should approach the opium, the inter- 
stices of the boxes are filled in wdth trash. Extreme care is 
taken to pack wxdl and to avoid the possible fraud of the 
omission of a ball in a box, as the cases arc bought unopened 
by the Chinese government in faith of their goodness and 
completeness. An unending number of processes seem to 
the inexperienced visitor required for closing, caulking and 
maiking the chests, but at length they are finished, and one 
goes into a final godown where they stand in piles ready for 
forw^arding to Calcutta. It is to be Loped that the kind of 
ay e with which one hears the value of this godowm of plain 
cliests stated is not a vulgar feeling ! Even if judge^s of good 
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taste decide that it is deserving of this hard epithet, I must 
confess to feeling somewhat dumbfounded at the thought of 
the vast store of power hidden away in that narrow compass. 
One thinks thankfully of the thousands who have earned 
their daUhlial (rice and dal) in the course of the poi>py 
Mstory, and of course one wishes that the product of so 
much labour and expense were a wholesome food substance, 
or that all opium could be consumed to soothe pain ! Opium 
(‘ertainly does good in Behar, and one heartily wislics there 
were no Chinese question in the background. 

There is much more to be seen connected with the manu- 
iacture than I have described. An economical little process 
struck us, as thrift always strikes one with satisfaction. The 
old baskets in which the crude opium is carried are scraped 
and broken up, and in this way a considerable saving is 
effected. 

Bankipur. A. S. Bi;vi. uii»gk. 


AN ADDEESS ON EDUCATION IN LON. 


A prize distribution took place on April :U)tli at the 
Widdhviiwardana Boys’ School at Panadure, at 'wJiich ilr. 1\ 
Amnachalam, SLA. (Cambridge),rolice M.agistrate of IC alutara, 
presided, and we arc glad to be able to print the ibllov'ing 
report of his interesting address. The school was established 
only recently in consequence of the Covernmciit School 
1 laving passed into the hands of the Bishoi) of Colombo. 
The WevMy Ceylon Observer states that Buddhist ])arents 
AN'ished their children to have education without pressure in 
religious matters, and therefore they founded a secular school, 
when the above change took place. ^ The following gentlemen 
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form the Committee, and it is to their efforts that the success 
of the school is due : — Aludaliyars E. Pieris, M. P. Gunaratna, 
Karunatna and T. Fernando, and Messrs. J. Fernando and A. 
Pieris. A large assembly was present at the meeting, in- 
cluding Mr. Browne, the Police Magistrate of Panadure. 
After distributing the prizes to the boys, Mr, P. Arunachalam 
made an address of which the following is an abstract ; — 

Ho expressed his pleasure at being able to be present on the 
occasion. He had intended to conduct in person the examination 
of the boys, but urgent public business had stood in the way. It 
was not, however, of consequence. The examination had since 
been held by two competent officers connected with the depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. Their report spoke very favourably 
of the achievements and capacities of the boys and reflected credit 
on the boys and their masters. It was highly encouraging to the 
gentlemen who foiuidod the school and now managed it, and thej" 
deserved the congratulations of all. The school was an excellent 
aign of the times. It was usual in Ceylon for enterprises of this 
kind to be originated by or carried on with the sui>port of Govern- 
ment. The success of the school bore testimony to the apprecia- 
■tion by the pcoj)le of the value of an English education and to the 
public spirit of the leading men in Panadure. In a neighbouring 
district there were schools and colleges which owed their existence 
iio the intelligence and munificence of Mr. Soyza, It was a harder 
and more creditable thing for men with ordinary means to keep a 
school like the present going successfully. A millionaire has only 
to write a cheque, and in a short while both teachers and school- 
houses spring up. (gentlemen such as those connected with this 
school are required to make greater sacrifices. They have not 
only to contribute money, which moans to many of them the 
denial of personal comforts, but they have to devote continuously 
their energies to the supervision of the school. Such self-denial 
and co-operation in a public work were beneficial both to the men 
who went through it and by example to others. 

It was often said that an English education did more harm 
than good. Boys from the countiy, when they had picked up a 
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little English, often despised the occupations of their fathers, de- 
serted time honoured callings, such as agriculture, and rather than 
do manual work of any kind preferred to swell the ranks of place 
seekers in public offices, or to eke out a miserable existence by 
hanging about courts drawing pleadings. He hoped such a fate 
would not befall the boys he was addressing. It was undoubtedly 
a true statement at present. He believed, however, this unfortu- 
nate condition was only a passing phase, and would disappear in 
time. ' At present, a knowledge of English was an exception. 
When English education became more widely spread, it would no 
longer be the possession of a few, nor a distinction to be particu- 
larly proud of. The aversion to all but clerical work would 
disappear, for after all the number of public appointments waa 
limited, and so were the o| '[>ort uni ties for making a living out of 
work connected with courts. As the number of boys who know 
English increased, they would be obliged to take to such work as 
each waa best fitted for, whether manual or clerical. In England, 
when the education of the masses of the people was first discussed,, 
there was violent opposition from the better classes on such 
grounds as are now urged in Ceylon. It was said when people 
knew to read and write they would begin to despise manual work, 
aijd would make bad servants and bad workmen. He believed for 
a time these prophecies were verified. But lie had heard it said on 
excellent authority that now there could be no doubt, except in 
the minds of violently jirejudiced pei-sous, that the working classes 
had distinctly improved in consequence of their education, and 
made much better servants and workmen. Undoubtedly they 
were not so obsequious as they were formerly, when they did not 
know and could not maintain their interests so well. But this 
would not be considered by reasonable men a loss but a gain to the 
State. In Ceylon, we might look forward to the same happy 
results following from the sjjread of education. The founders of 
schooj^s were, therefore? doing a great public service in hastening 
that good time by the diffusion of English education. 

Addressing himself to the boys, he congratulated those who 
had taken the prizes, and he said they ha*d done something to be 
proud of in beating so many rivals. Their success argued not only 
intelligence, but perseverance and industry, without which intelU- 
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gence was of little avail. He hoped the boys who had not taken 
prizes would not be discouraged by their failure, but be incited to 
follow the example of the others, and work hard and qualify them- 
eelves to deserve success. The boys who had taken prizes should 
not fancy they might now rest on their oars and need not work. 
A prize was valuable only as an index of perseverance and in- 
dustry. Unless a boy cultivated these habits at school and made 
them part of his nature and carried them out with him into the 
work of the world, it was no use taking ever so many prizes. He 
had known many a boy with a brilliant career at school who had 
done little in after life and was beateti by boys who had been dull 
at school. This was partly because the clever boys became idle 
after leaving school, and trusted more to their past reputation at 
ecbool than to active work in the present for success in life. 

A more important and usual cause was physical weakness, which 
Tendered them unequal to the continuous strain of hard work which 
is now unavoidable. How many men had there been in Ceylon 
with talents which would have given them a distinguished place in 
any country, cut off in what should have been the very ]>rime and 
vigour of life through sheer phy.sicnl exhaustion ! Think for 
instance of what the island lost by the premature death of Mr. 
Lorenz or Sir Coomara Swamy. At the i)resent moment, there 
was a distinguished statesman, Mr. Gladstone, directing the affairs 
of the greatest ejnpire the world had seen. He was about 72 
years old. He still possessed the strength of body to cut down 
big oak trees. This was in fact a favourite occupation with him. 
The speaker could not help thinking that Mr. Gladstone would 
hardly be able to do the first if he were not able to do the second. 
If he had died at the age of Mr. Lorenz he would certainly not 
have left the reputation which Mr. Lorenz did in Ceylon — and the 
loss to England would have been incalculable. Physical education 
was the most pressing need in our schools, and the speaker was 
anxious to impress ou parents and schoolmasters that the en- 
couragement of it was one of their greatest duties to children. In 
Ceylon this was not at all appreciated now. It was quite a com- 
mon thing for a father or mother to say proudly of their son : 
^‘What a fine boy is ours! He is always reading his books, he 
won’t run about and play and get into mischief like So-and-so’s 
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boys.” But it was a very bad thing for a boy to be constantly 
poring over his books. A boy should play, at least, as much as he 
read. He would then learn his lessons very much better in the 
shorter time devoted to them. In countries such as Germany a 
gymnasium was, the speaker believed, attached to every school and 
attendance at it was a compulsory part of the curriculum, and was 
rewarded with marks like saying one’s book lessons. In England 
great attention was paid to outdoor exercises. At Cambridge, the 
speaker could say from his experience that proficiency in boating, 
cricketing and other sports was thought more of and brought more 
distinction than obtaining the highest honours in examinations. 
And it often happened that men of inferior mental calibre beat 
abler men in the triposes through sheer physical strength, being 
better able to stand the temble strain of work for such examina- 
tions. In English jiublic schools there was even a greater rage for 
physical exercise. On the whole, in England, a little too much 
was made of it to the detriment of mental education. He would 
recommend a middle course. If the Committee of the school were 
-disposed to agree with him, he would be able to show them the 
way to making a gymnasium at comparatively little expense in 
connection with the school. A gymnasium was, perhaps, better 
suited to the people and climate than outdoor exercise. And it 
would be possible for the teachers also to see that boys did not 
w-aste too much time in play. 

The cultivation of a healthy and strong body was, he thought, 
not only an intellectual but a moral gain. In this country one 
heard frequent complaints about the dishonesty of the masses of 
the people. He certainly saw a good deal of it in the Courts in 
which his experience lay. Xot that there was no lying in the 
Courts in England or other countries. There was a great deal of 
it and necessarily in all Law Courts. Perhaps there was a little more 
in Ceylon than in most countries, not only in Courts, but, he 
feared^ also in ordinai^r life. Lying was, he thought, the natural 
refuge of weak men from the oppression of the strong. In 
Ceylon, and in most Oriental countries, there bad been a constant 
deterioration of the physique and there bad also been centuries of 
d^epotic rule in which it was very unsafe for a man to speak or 
.act openly. Hence a tendency to dissimulation and lying had 
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arisen which in the course of centuries had almost become part of 
the nature of most men. There was, however, no ground for 
despair. There was no nation whose character could not be* 
altered by the institutions under which it lived. The Malays, he* 
was told by an English gentleman who had lived among them,, 
were in their own country a pusillanimous people — but they were- 
very different in Ceylon, being among the most spirited of our 
community and rather truculent. This, according to his informant,, 
had happened because the Dutch who brought the Malays to- 
I'eylon had intended them to be soldiers and cultivated in them 
every martial instinct, but tt^re was no such influence exerted on 
those that had remained behind. We might even derive en- 
couragement and hope from the liistory of the English. They 
were for about one and a half centuries under Norman rule. It 
was such a crushing despotism that it quite broke the spirit of the 
people. They were obliged to take refuge in the natural devices 
of weak persons ; and it became common for a Norman to say of 
a man who told falsehoods Why, you lie like an Englishman ! 
The English nation had now a veiy different character, and might 
be said to hold a high position among nations for truth-speaking. 
What was the change due to ? To the seven centuries that they 
had since had of freedom and constitutional Government. They 
had been all this time their own masters and no baneful pressure 
w'as exerted upon them by their institutions, towards dishonesty. 
In Ceylon since the advent of British rule we have had perfect 
freedom of speech and action, and no man need now tell lies unless 
he of his own free will chooses to do so. There will bo still less 
temptation to dishonesty when, as the result of due cultivation of 
the physique, a man becomes strong and is able to hold his own 
against others. Mental education will help forward the great 
change, for, to say the least, a man as he becomes more intelligent 
sees also how difficult it is to lie successfully. Often the speaker 
came across witnesses in Court who tell a falsehood not of any 
set purpose or deliberation, but simply to get out of a momentary 
difficulty. And then the witness seems to breathe more freely 
and say to himself: “I am well out of it this time.” But he 
forgets that the very next question will land him in another 
difficulty, and that he has to invent on the spur of the moment 
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another lie to support the first, and still another to support the 
second — and so on till he finally collapses and retires in disgrace. 
If he had told the truth at first he would have gone from the 
witness-box in peace and honour. Education impresses on men’s 
minds that lying is useless and does not pay, and that to be suc- 
cessful it requires an amount of training and experience which 
few will take the trouble to acquire. In time, under the combined 
influence of the causes mentioned, there is likely to grow up a 
-sense of reverence of truth and adherence to it for its own sake — 
such as the Sanskrit saying recommends : “ Cling to truth and 
right though death seize thee by thy hair.” » 

Education, physical, mental and moral, was so precious a thing 
•that it should not be confined to boys. The girls needed it quite 
as much. For the speaker's own part, he believed the education 
of the girls of far more consequence to a community than that of 
the boys. They were the mothers of the coming generation. It 
was essential not only that they should be healthy and strong, 
'that they might be the mothers of healthy and strong children ; 
<but they should also be qualified to discharge the most serious and 
responsible duties of mothers. The father as a rule had very 
.little to do with a child in its early years, and perhaps saw it only 
’%vlten ho could get leisure from his professional work. But the 
child was with the inotlier always. The impressions derived from 
her during those most impressionable years lasted as long as life. 
The influences of a bad or foolish mother were never or hardly 
'ever effaced. He hoj)cd the Committee would see their way to 
providing effectually for female education also. The low and 
•degraded place which Orientals now occupied in the scale of 
fiations he attributed almost entirely to the education of their 
women having been neglected for centuries. 

The meeting tlioii closed with a vote of thanks to IMr. 
.Aruiiachalani. 
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ABOUT INDIAN LADIES. 


Not very many years ago people were found in India to 
iiialge a serious defence of the practicie of infanticide. While 
thinking over women’s position in India at the present day ; 
the hopes of the education, which is already making such con- 
siderable strides, and the vaguer hopes of what our Associa- 
tion calls “ social progress,” of which the steps are small and 
gradual yet, we came upon an old Loolc by a w'ell-lvnown 
officer describing a tour in the then kingdom of Oude in 
1850. The author, Colonel Slecniaii, was one of the old 
school of officers, who were treated with great confidence by 
natives of all classes, and the date, before the annexation of 
Oude, was perhaps another reason for frankness such as 
would be unusual now, unlc.‘«s we have been very ill-informed. 
He writes : — 

“ I this morning asked Nowsing, a land holder of the Rykwar 
Bajpoot clan, who came to me in sorrow to demand redress for 
grievous wrongs, whether he did not think that all the evils they 
suffered arose from murdering their female infants ? * No, sir, I 

do not.’ * But the greater part of the Eajpoot families do still 
murder them, do they not ? ’ ‘Yes, sir, they still destroy them ; 
and we believe that the father who preserves a daughter will never 
live to see her suitably married, or that the family into which she 
'marries will perish or bx^ ruined.’ ‘ Do you recollect any instance 
of this] ’ ‘Yes, sir, my uncle, Dureeao, preserved a daughter, but 
died before he could see her married, and my father was obliged 
to go to the cost of getting her married into a Chouhan family of 
Mynpooree, in the British territory. My grandfather, Nathoo,. 
and his brother, Bugonath, preserved each a daughter, and married 
them into the same Chouhan families of Mynpooree. Th^se- 
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families all became rained, and their lands were sold by auction, 
and the three women all returned upon us, one haying two sons 
and a daughter, and another two sons. We maintained them for 
.some years with difficulty, but this year, seeing the disorder that 
prevailed around us, they all went back to the families of their 
husbands. It is the general belief among us, sir, that those who 
preserve their daughters never prosper, and that the families into 
which we marry them are equally unfortunate.’ ‘ Then you 
think that it is a duty impressed on you from above to destroy 
your infant daughtei's, and that the neglect and disregard of that 
duty brings misfortunes V ‘We think it must be so, sir, with 
regard to our own families or clan.’ ” 

This extraordinary statement appeared to have been quite 
simply made, and expressed the speaker’s opinion. It was 
not merely a matter of convenience, or of money, but a high 
sense of the duty he held to his caste and clan that led to the 
destruction of the helpless girl babies. 

There was a method in the practice, and it had its 
sanction in tlie religion of the time. In the room the child 
\rcis born there it was murdered, and there buried. The 
mother was sent away when the child was found to be a girh 
some i)oisoii put in its mouth, and something else added to 
effectually stop its breathing. A new Lorn babe was soon 
smothered. But the most horrid feature was the burying of 
the little corpse in the very family living room. Tlie floor 
was plastered with cow dung, and on the tliirteeiith day the 
village priest cooked and ate his food in the room. This was 
held to be an expiation or purification, and after that the 
family would again pccupy the room, and family life would 
move 0X1 as usual, heedless of the little (|uenched life below, 
no one apparently dreaming that the family duty was a great 
sin. 

Of course such occurrences were peculiar to certain tribes 
to any great or wholesale extent. A man needed to be a 
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Rajpoot, one of certain tribes, before he could cause all his 
j^irls to die and feel proud of himself in the deed ; but where 
this was duty' for the few, surely there were many instances 
where for convenience or poverty a man would artificially 
lessen a too numerous family. At the date of the book before 
us, the crime was supposed to be put down in British India, 
or if practised was so but rarely and by stealth. 

]6ut the step between that state of things and one when a 
woman has claim, not only for life, but for education, duty, 
pleasure, a share in social life and enjoyment, is one too great 
for any, even the most rapidly moving community, to make 
in ;>() years. For the most pan any dignity a woman enjoys 
still is that conferred on her by lier duties as wife, and more 
still as mother ; it is only as inotlier that an Indian woman 
can be said to have rights. Indian history has many instances 
of widow mothers leading independent lives, taking a man's 
part in public affairs, not always respected, but generally 
well served, often noted for energy and talent, and, in a few 
instances, for bravery in the fichl. These widow mothers 
liowever prove nothing for our ])urpose ; tlieir rights were 
merely those of their sons, delegated in the period of minority, 
and ending when the son became of age to manage his own 
affairs. Against the life of the widow was auotlier custom, 
which had nearly ceased at the time Colonel Sleemaii wrote 
about Glide, but of which he fouud traces there. One morning, 
riding near Bis war, he passed many suttee tombs, and 
enquired over whom they were raised, and was told that it 
was over the widows of Brahmans — bankers, merchants, eta 
This widow burning was of course a religious duty too, and 
Colonel Sleeman’s informant on being interrogated as to the 
merit in such a sacrifice makes a curious answer. “Assuredly 
there is, if there were none, why should God render them so 
insensible to the pain of burning ? I have seen many 
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widows bum themselves in my time, and watched them from 
the time they first declared their intention to their deatli, 
and they all seemed to me to feel nothing whatever from tlie 
flames; nothing, sir, but support from above could sustain 
them through such trials.” 

This sounded convincing perhaps to the speaker, who was 
only 25 years of age when he spoke of having seen many of 
such sacrifices. No one I fancy ever thought of taking the 
evidence of a woman on the subject, and since from the actual 
victim there was no possible getting evidence, even a woman 
might have held the same opinion as to the immimities of 
the suttees from sufferiug. The defence was lame enough, 
even liad it been tenable, but it perhaps was a very useful 
argument when a superfluous w'oman 'was to be got out of the 
world. It is noteworthy that the Brahmans who practised 
suttee spoke with holy horror of tlie Bajpoot practice of 
infanticide, and vice versa. We have all heard of the extreme 
blame that people are apt to attach to the sins “ they have no 
mind to.” 

But to leave these horrors on one side, can we find aj) y- 
thing ill the book before us to give us a notion of the brighter 
side of women's lives at this not very remote time ? Nothing, 
but an elaborate description of the clothes and jewels of one 
of the King oi' Oude’s wives as seen by a European lady. 
As a wife, a woman was a toy to be petted and adorned ; but 
nowhere do we find any trace of her as an individual, except, 
as we have before statetl, as a widow and mother. 

Nothing is proved by this sort of evidence as to the per- 
sonal influence of the Indian woman in the retirement of her 
own home. This is sure to be there, as elsewhere, dependent 
on her personal character and that of the men round her ; 
■I’ut that such a defence could be offered for the two great 
'.’rimes directed against women’s lives showed how utterly 
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silent then were women's voices, and how entirely unfelt 
women's influence in the outdoor life of the upper classes. 
There has certainly been much advance since that time. 
Suttee has ceased to exist, and no one dreams of defending 
it. Perhaps a lonely woman here and there regrets that it is 
no longer possible to leave the world at the time of her 
husband's death, with the halo of the performance of a reli- 
gious duty ; and that one act of heroism cannot be made to 
do duty for a weary life of insignificance and self-denial. 
But the custom is as little likely to be revived in India as to 
be established in England, and the thing to do is to ameliorate 
as far as may be the lives of women. 

The problem of what to do with superfluous women has 
not thus far been so well answered in England that we can 
afford to be dogmatic about it; something, however, less 
crude and complete than widow-burning and infanticide has 
been tried. We feel that women of all kinds are to be made 
use of, not destroyed — cultivated, educated, madc^ to take a 
share in social life and household duty, and to be the actors 
as well as those influenced by the great social change, whose 
watchwords are education and social progress. 

Everywhere we hear something said about w'onien’s edu- 
cation in India, not that voices are agree»i about quantity or 
quality, but some sort of education is demanded on all hands : 
to make women better companions for their liusbands and 
better guides for their children. There is no need to let our 
susceptibilities take umbrage at this. - Husbands and fathers 
have first to sanction, then to pay for this education, — an 
argument that is understood will be the one most likely to 
prevail ; and to take incomprehensible ground as to a woman’s 
right to development, to culture, to the wider forms of useful- 
ness, would be sheer nonsense in the present state of the 
subject in India. 
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Testimony differs as to the amount of elementary educa- 
tion prevailing among Indian ladies, but there is little doubt 
that a very large proportion of the women of the higher 
classes cannot even read and write. Some volunteer efforts, 
there are, — such as the Zenana Societies ; but these cannot 
penetrate everywhere, and we wish that our Association had 
means in proportion to its goodwill, as it might, wdth its exist- 
ing machinery, do a good deal towards female secular educa- 
ti6n of the intellectual kind. Jhit, besides books, there are 
other kinds of education, and Ave think that in the present 
state of Indian society, in such i)arfcs of it at least as are 
influenced by English culture, something which for want of a 
better word we must call domestic education might be of 
real value. 

To explain what we mean, let us think for a few momenta 
of the life in a French or German household. Of course, in 
both cases primary education is a matter of course ; but how 
much of after study does the average French lady go through, 
and how much use does she make of wliat she has ? Just so* 
much as to make her an agreeable companion, and it does not 
seem to be very much ; she reads very little ; she is in no 
sense a student, but she knows how to make lier house look 
bright and refined ; she knows also how to dress herself well 
and tastefully, and, what is more, in harmony wdth her posi- 
tion and her circumstances; she is tlie pivot on which social 
life turns, and it was in no sense of a bookish woman of 
whom Ealzac spoke when he said she was one whom to 
love was a liberal edycation.” Then ior the German lady, life 
is a very different thing, but in no sense a thing to be 
despised. The intellectual education of a German girl is 
very varied and complete, and v/o stftnetimes wonder what 
she manages to do with it, and Avhether it does not become a 
serious hindrance to her in the daily round of her after life. 
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Putting aside the highest classes, the life of a German lady 
of the middle class is that of an upper servant. She cooks 
and she dusts, she superintends the washing, and may be 
seen hanging up the clothes to dry. She will knit the 
stockings of a large household and make half the clothes of 
her children, and be able while all this is doing to superin- 
.tend the preparation of the school lessons of her girls and 
look after the music or the drawing of her boys. In this 
whirl of practical duties it is not very astonishing that she 
has less time for the refinements of life than her Prencli 
-sister, that slie is not so well dressed, and that there is less of 
alegance in her house ; but all M^e are arguing for just now is 
that there is a certain domestic element in women's lives 
which is Avorth taking thought for Avhen wt arc thinking 
of women's education, and which may be found to suit 
some of the Indian ladies better thrin turning tliem all into 
students. 

To answer two criticisms. First, we are fully aware that 
both these instances jue-suppose elementary education ; and, 
secondl}^, we knov/ that our readers will be tempted to ask, w hat 
Jias all this to do w’ith Indian women leading wholly dilferent 
lives, and having nothing whatever in common with French 
-or German ones ? AVe reply, more than appears on the sur- 
face. As surely as European scientific knowdedge must win 
its w^ay when opposed to tlie extravagancies of Hindu ancient 
writers, so will Western domestic habits slowly influence the 
East. Indians wdio have spent two or three yeais of their 
lives as young men in England will never go back comfort- 
ably to purely native lives. In the houses they occupy there 
will always be some modifications. The presence of number- 
less English households in India has raised the standard of 
comfort, and has showm to many people who have never left 
India the possibility of female independence and female 
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culture. We can well understand tliai. there are many 
Indians, themselves of the new school, who l»ave not the least 
’wish that their wives and daughters should live the lives of 
English women, hut w^e doubt if any of them are quite 
content with things as they stand ; and some who are not 
very ambitious about the education of the ladies of the 
household would be glad enough if the bare monotony of 
domestic life could be enlivened. Things are changing, and 
will change, and we would wish the women to be not drags 
to keep things backw’arc], but intelligent if not altogether 
free, agents in helping them on. 

How this is to be done it is not easy to see ; but we may 
remember f(‘r a moment that Englisli ladies do not thiiik it 
derogatory to go to cooking schools that they may know how 
to direct their servants, and tliat wdthiii the last twenty years 
there has been a very distinct improvement iu the general 
level of cooking in English households. Also in (iermany, 
rather than with us, girls are very carefully taught needle- 
Avork in all branches, cutting out, planning, sewing, machine 
Avork, and we have seen as part of the usual scIjooI eoiir.se of 
a German girl a sampler containing the most elaborate 
specimens of mending. The chef tVnitrri' was a jagged 
rent, made that it iiiiglit he perfectly icpaired ; and a 
very wonderful ijiece of Avork it Avas, though perhai)S in 
that case the inipres.sioii Avas one of immense labour for 
no particular purpose. 

It is not imitation that is Avanted, and possibly elemen- 
tary education the extent of reading and writing will have to 
precede all other education for IndiaJi ladies; but avc shall 
not have failed in our purpose if we have asserted that there 
is another kind of education wdiicli 'might at the present 
juncture do very much good. It is a pity iu a certain sense 
that old customs should die out and old modes of life should. 
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<5haDge, but when they are founded upon an expiring religion 
^ie they certainly will, if not with the religion, at least soon 
After it. Distinction of caste will probablj’^ rather be modi- 
fied than be abolished ; we hope so, for caste, as we under- 
stand it, seems to be an influence for good in Indian life. 
•Caste seems to have a great deal to do with the practical 
morality of Hindu life, and to be a method of making felt 
the public opinion of a man’s own set. We all know how 
valuable in English life is the public opinion of a man’s pro- 
fession, his acquaintance, his family, which has no weapon at 
all commensurate with that of exclusion from caste privi- 
leges to apply when things go wrong. One cannot help 
feeling that at the present time, when Hinduism is ceasing to 
influence such Hindus as come in contact with Western 
thought, it would be Avell ii‘ some modification of the caste 
system could play the part of a healthy public opinion, and 
-enforce some observance to its judgments. 

The Indian social i)rogress we hope for is something 
.special to the country and the people — not a slavish imita- 
tion of what exists in France, or (lermany, or England, but 
something which, taking its stand on what exists in India, 
:should seek to improve that. If by leading a little, instead 
of following blindly, Indian ladies would mould the life 
Around them, very much would be gained ; and we think the 
best hope of such leading would be in union — union amongst 
the ladies themselves. ^Ten and 'women live very much 
apart in India, we believe — so they do in many European 
<jountries ; and probably tlie first step to enable Indian ladies 
to mix freely in general society would be to encourage 
them to meet freely among themselves. We arc not 
fiaying that this is as good a thing as a mixed society, 
for we do not think it so ; Imt it is a step and a middle 
term, and one, perhaps, whicli might suit existing conditions 
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iD India and spare Indian society some of the evils of 
abrupt change. 

We feel that now it is not a question between the advo- 
cates and opponents of change. India is changing, and will 
change. The question is what form the change is to take. 
It is not even a question for or against female education — 
that, too, is coming, slow as the advance still seems ; and the 
question is wliat shall women learn, what will make them of 
most use in the very highest sense, as women, as wives, as 
mothers. AVe do not advocate this or that — we do not wish 
.them to be merely ornamental, or housewifely, or studious ; 
but we wish to say as surely as are infanticide and suttee 
things of th(} past, so surely passing is the notion of woman’s 
life whicli regards her as born to be ignorant and out of sight, 
and the hope that in India here and there a woman will be 
found to understand her own sex and the needs of the society 
of which she forms part, sulticiently to lead and guide the 
coming change. 

. . It is au axiom in Europe that the women give the tone to 
society, and is as true, probably, in India as anywhere else, in 
tlie widest sense of the Avord ; but society, in the narrower 
sense in which we speak of London society, or the English 
society of au Indian station, has as yet no existence in India, 
and cannot have until education — intellectual, domestic and 
social — has reached the ladies of India. AVlien that day 
comes we hope that the result will be something not too like 
either London or Anglo-Indian society, but something which, 
founded on the national character and guided by national 
taste,* will be really Indian. 


J. E. C. 
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jt Paper read at the openln^j of a d'n^cAisfim} on the above subject by the India ^ 

Society y Lmdon^ (a Society consisting of Indians residing in Enropc,) o^r 

Jlay 14th. 

In trying to show that the present condition of Indian women 
is detrimental to the progress of the country, I shall not waste 
your time by pointing out to you who know it so well what the 
present condition of Indian women is. I shall only try to show,> 
on general principles, how great an influence the condition of 
women must exercise, and always has exercised, on the progress of 
any society. 

As education advances, so does civilisation, and for education 
to have proper effect women, as well as men, must be educated. 
Some gentlemen may object that women cannot become so clever 
as men ; but this is no reason why they should not be educated at 
all. There is no reason why we should refuse to improve a state 
of things because we cannot make it perfect. If education is a 
good thing, surely those gentlemen who have come so far from 
their native land to seek for it would not refuse a share of the 
same blessing to their mothers and sisters. 

For those, however, for whom this argument is not onoughj 
there is a further and, for them, a stronger argument why women 
.should be educated — I mean the influence which they exert on men. 

Of the influence exercised by women upon men, there can be 
no doubt. We see it in the history of nations, no less than in the 
hi.^tory of individuals. Those gentlemen who have read Homer 
will remember that the great war between Europe and Asia was 
caused by the faithlessness of the Greek -Helen to her husband. 
To please women, jewels are dug from the depths of the earth, 
savage beasts are killed and armies are slaughtered. They have 
fooled the wise and vanquished the strong. There was in Israel a 
great warrior called “Samson.” He once slew a lion with his 
ow’u unaided strength, and ho freed his i)eople from their enemies, 
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the Philistines ; but one v(roman was able to do what armies could 
uot^ and she gave this strong man into the hands of the enemies. 

There was in England a man called Merlin,” who was thought 
to be the wisest man that had ever lived, and was a great magician. 
He could do everything, and all men feared him ; nor would he 
tell to any man the secret of his art. But he, as you may read in 
Tennyson, was not wise enough to resist Vivien, a beautiful lady 
of King Arthur’s Court. She persuaded him to teach her magic, 
and in return shut him up in the trunk of an oak, where he 
remains for ever. These may seem childish tales, but what they 
teach is none the less true — I mean the universal power of women. 

In modern times we have many examples of the tj/ood influence 
w’omen may exert. John Stuart Mill, the great friend of liberty, 
has told us in his Autobiography that what he wrote was owing 
to his wife ; and we have lately heard how Carlyle intended to 
leave off writing if his wife had not i)ersuaded him to persevere. 
It was by a woman’s influence, too, that Benjamin Disraeli was 
encouraged to j^ersevere in that political struggle in which all the 
world knows how he succeeded. 

These instances h(*lp to show liow much harm and good women 
may indirectly cause to individuals and to countries. All women 
cahnot exert so much influence as this, but they may do great 
good on a smaller scale. 

A woman who has been well educated, both in morals and in 
mind, will ])roduce a good effect upon her husband and her chil- 
dren. To her husband she will make his homo attractive, and 
cause him to find in her society pleasure which lie might otherwise 
seek elsewhere. She will be able to take an interest in his pur- 
suits, and give him advice more trustworthy than he could get 
from anyone else. She will know how to take cure of the healthy 
the morality, and the instruction of his children. 

In Sparta, a Greek kingdom, the women received from the 
StateT an education exactly the same as that of men, and were 
held in greater respect than in any other kingdom of the old world. 
Their sons grew to be brave and upright men, and Sparta became 
the foremost state in Greece. 

If we would progress, we must imitate the ancient Spartans, 
by educating our women, so that they may become the mothers of 

u 4 • 
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brave and clever men. God helps those who help themselves,” 
says a French proverb ; and if we neglect this way of helping 
ourselves, how can we hope that God will make us what we hope 
to be — a free and united j)eople. 

Ibrahim Ahmed. 


TETITIOX TO THE SENATE OF THE FNIVEESITY 
OF MADE AS. 

The following petition has been presented to the Senate 
of the University of ^fadras by late and 2>resorit students of 
the Madras Agricultural College : — 

The humble petition of the under, signed late and present 
students of the Madras Agricultural College (graduates and under- 
graduates of the Universitic.s of Madras, Bombay and Caclutta), 
respectfully showeth — 

1. That in the year 187*1 His Excellency the Governor in 
Council, recognising the iinportiince of the aj)plicMlion of western 
science to agriculture in this country, founrled an Agricultural 
College in Madras, and tlins coiiferrcjl on the people a boon for 
which they are and will ever be grateful. 

2. That the said College has iijw been in existence for about 
five years, and that the instruction iin[)arted therein embraces a 
study of the art and science of agriculture, chemistry — inorganic, 
organic and agricultural, — zoology, veterinary medicine and surgery, 
botany in its various departments, inetoorohjgy, physical geograpliy, 
mechanics, book-keeping, land surveying and mensuration in their 
relation to agriculture. 

3. That considering the curriculum of studies pursued in the 
College, it would be rea,sonable to expect that the local University 
would f>atronize the institution, and take "under its fostering wings 
a science, the study of which your jietitioners submit, is no leas 
important than that of civil engineering and medicine. 

4. That seeing the primary importance which the .profession 
of the husbandman occupies and must occupy in this country in 
the face of a rapidly increasing population, with the arable area 
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already pushed almost to its extreme limits, your petitioners feel 
sure that you will think it necessary and desirable that the 
intellect of the country should be directed to the study of scientific 
agriculture, which ahne can prevent the results which such a con- 
dition must bring about if unchecked. 

5. That from the improvement of Agriculture as great benefits 
will accrue to the people of this country as from the study of Civil 
Engineering and Medicine, which have been patronized by the 
University. 

6. That your petitioners hope that if the University affiliates 
to it this institution, and grants Degrees in Agriculture, the art 
now so degraded will rise in the eyes of tl)e people, and its true 
importauce as mont iisef d^ the mont noble em lAoyment of mau^' 
will come to be better recognised. 

7. That agriculture is a recognised j)art of the University 
curriculum of many American, Scotch and Gennau Universities,* 
and that distinct Degrees in Agriculture are now granted in some 
of them. 

S. I'hat your petitioners believe that the agricultural prosperity 
of these ooiin tries is, to a considerable extent, owing to the en- 
couragement afforded to the study of agriculture by their respective 
Universities : and that your petitioners ho])e that a similar en- 
couragoineiit here will be attended with similar results. 

if. That the course of study which your petitioners undergo 
extends over a jjeriod of three years, in which time they would be 
able if undergraduates of the Bombay University to proceed to 
Arts and Civil Engiuecriug Degrees, and if undergi*ad nates of the 
Madras University to have nearly competed the necessary course 
of study for .similar Degrees. 

10. That regarding the nature of studies which your petitioners 
undergo, and the tests of application to them, your petitioners 
humbly beg that the principal of the Agricultural College and 
the iJirector of ihiblic Instruction may be consulted, who, your 
petitioners trust, will testify those studies to be no less arduous 
than those required for undergraduates to proceed to Degrees in 
the Faculties ahead}" established in your University. 

• Cornell, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Kdinhur^li, Halle, Gottingeil, 
Miiuich, Lcipsic, IJerlin, TSonn, Vienna, Giessen, Kiel. 
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11. That in medicine two Degrees are open to undergraduates 
of Universities, one to Matriculates, and the other to those who 
have passed the First Examination in Arts. 

12. Tour petitioners therefore pray that they may be admitted 
to the privilege of proceeding to Degrees in Agriculture, as other 
undergraduates are allowed to do in Medicine and Civil Engineer- 
ing, and that if the Senate do not deem it Ht yet to open special 
Degrees in Agriculture, a Degree in Science may be inaugurated 
having Agriculture ” as an optional subject. 

For which act of patronage your petitioners sliall, as in duty 
bound, ever pray. 

Late Students (Signed). — G. Krishna Prabhii, B.A., K. H. 
l*atuck, M. Karaina Ilao, K. M. Nagojoe Hao, B. M. Dadiana, K. 
Daniodarum Naidoo, C. K. Siibba Kao, Y. S. Gooroonatha Fillay, 
r. D. Moody, E. B. Krishna Kao, Jl. D. Tata. 

Present Students (Signed). — S. L. D’silva, 31. Bhavany 
Shenker Kao, B. K. Santaya, S. A. Ba])oo Kao, M. V. Vaaudeva 
Ayer, S. Kamasawmy Ayer, Y. N. Krishnasawiny Ayer, V- 
Kangasawmy Ayer, P. Kaghava Pillay, S. Coomarsawmy JMooda- 
liar, T. K. Kamen Pillay, K. Rarnen Pillay, M, J. Barwada, K. D. 
IMoody, Jadunath Biswas, 31. Kuppusawniy Sastry, P*. Kaniaiah, 
K. Sethu Kao. 

Wth June, 1881. 


THE STKAX(rEKS’ HOME. 


The excellent institution knrjwn as the Siranger.s' Home 
held its Annual Meeting on June 2nd, at the Home, West 
India Dock Road, Captain the Hon. Francis Maude, R.K, in 
the Chair. It was founded years ago, for tlie benefit of 
poor sailors and others in destitute circumstances from India, 
Arabia, China, Africa, &c. The Home is becoming gradually 
more known abroad, and some of the British Consuls at 
Continental ports frequently send Oriental seamen who are 
discharged at these i)orts to the Home. But the majority of 
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inmates are admitted on tlieir own application, and it appears 
from the IJeport that tjiey return again and again to the 
institution, and recommend it to their friends. The treat- 
ment formerly experienced in London from the rough popula- 
tion near tlie Doclcs by tliese poor seamen was very sad and 
cruel. They can now be lioused and boarded under kindly 
care at a small expense (and freely, if they are quite destitute) ; 
employment is sought for them, and they are generally 
sliipjied back to their native country. In the past year 001 
men had been received, -oO of whom were natives of India, 
and 80 belonged to the Malay peniirsula and islands. The 
severe weather of hist winter cause<l much suffering to 
Oriental sailors, in j>roof of wliich the lion. Secretary, 'Mr. 
Fergusson, read to the Meeting the following statement by 
the Su]3erintendent : — 

“ At the worst part of the season, more than 100 men arrived 
from Aberdeen ; one crew, consisting of sixty-six natives of India, 
came through that memorable storm in the middle of January, 
and were double the usual time on their journey, owing to their 
train being impeded by snow. Tlieir condition on arrival at the 
Home will not be easily forgotten by those who saw them ; but 
when the time came for them to be placed on hoard a new British 
India steamer in the Victoria Dock they were all convalescent, and 
the captain and ofllcers, on mustering them on deck before sailing, 
expressed their entire satisfaction with tlieir new crew, and all 
united in a tribute of praise to the Strangers’ Home.” 

The genera] conduct of the inmates has improved, and 
the greatest order i)revai]s. Tlie estimated cost of working 
the Hume (above the wceipts for board and lodging) is about 
£1,000, which amount is not fully realised from subscriptions 
and donations ; the Committee are therefore anxious to make 
more Avidely knoAvn the nature of the* institution, and the 
appreciation in Avhicli it is held by those Avho are benefited 
by its arrangements. 
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DlJIiBAlf AT TANJORK 


Her Highness tlie l*3*iucess of Tanjore held a Durbar on 
tlie birthday of Her Majesty the Queen, Empress (»f India, 
It was well attevided, and Her Highness made a short speech 
in .Mahratta to tliose present, of which the following is a 
translation : — “ I am thankful to you for the kind response 
j"OU have made to my invitation. We liave assembled here 
this day to pray to the Almight}" to bestow upon our Empress 
the continued blessings of wisdom, ability and power, and 
many more years to rule ovei* us in peace and cpiictness. In 
the annals of Indian JMiipero 3 >, none but a very few (who 
were said to possess divine power) were able to promote so 
much justice and peace. Every one of ns is profoundly 
thankful for tliis state of tilings, and wo tliorofore should pray 
that the rule of (Jicat Britain should be so (‘onfirmed and 
established as to prosper for several gcuicrations to come.. 
When we all met last year on the same, occasion Her 
Majesty’s Government^ was deeply engaged in the Cabul war. 
It is a matter of joy and thankfulness for all that the (^iieeii 
Empress has now gained the victory that we wished and 
prayed for. Yet the country has been placed under its own 
rulers. We must be indeed proud that we ])ossess a most 
liberal Government. I^ast month the Mahiinlja of Mysore 
was installed as the real ruler of that couiitiy. Such liberal 
’ acts as these are calculated to strengthen the words of the 
Royal l^roclamatioii of 1858. It becomes therefore our duty 
to pray to God Aliiiighl}" to bestow on the Empress and her 
i*epresentatives in India, the blessings which Divine Ih-ovi- 
deuce is sure to bestow upon such a Government.” 
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RECONCILIATION MEETING AT i.AIIORE. 


We have much satisfaction in reporting the proceedings 
of a meeting held lately at Jiahore. Its object was to attempt 
to reconcile the Hindus and jHahomedans of that city, between 
wlioiu a spirit of antagonism had spread, owing to the publica- 
tion on both sides of violent attacks on the religions of the 
two communities. The tirst movers towards reconciliation 
included Pandit CJopi Nath, Editor of the Mittra ViluHn ; Mir 
Nisar Ali,'»Editor of the Al bar Aiijitnian-i-ranjah : Moulvi 
Mahamad Uusaiii, Editor of the llisfila Ashaal-KA’smna ; 
and some other inilueiitial men. After private consultations, 
they resolved to invite the leading Hindus and Mahomedaiis 
to a discussion on the subject, and a large number assembled 
on May 21st, at tlie house of Raja Dhyan Singh. A meeting 
convened by tlie leaders on both sides, all animated with a 
desire to remove cau-ses of dispute, and to i)romote toleration, 
must have been an unusual event, and we must hope tliat the 
efforts of tlie Committee that was formed will have great 
success. 

The Maliomedans cliose Moulvi Ahmed Ali to preside on 
their side, and the Hindus’ president wms Gusain Pandit 
Gauvishauliar. We will now quote from the report of the 
meeting which has been forwarded to us by one of tlie 
Secretaries : — 

Pandit Gopi Nath* opened the proceedings, and delivered a 
lecture in pure Hindi to impress upon the minds of tlie Hiudit 
community the risks they will run by widening the gulf of discord 
between themselves and their fellow-countrymen, IMahoinedans, 
showed the benefits of union, proved its necessity and gained every- 
body’s approval of his arguments. 
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Mir Niskr Ali delivered an equally eloquent speech in Urdu 
which, to say the least, caused everybody present to be at one with 
it. It decreased to a wonderful degree the prejudice of Ma- 
homedans and gave considerable strength to the cause of the 
Com ni it tee. 

Maulvi MuhaiuTuad Husain then stood up and filled the gap 
that was left unfilled by his immediate jiredecessor. Before saying 
his say, he informed the public that he had spent no less than 
twenty years in preaching religion. 1 le claimed perfection in the 
knowledge of Koran, which, he said, he has read more than a 
hundred times. “Nowhere in it,” he continued, “have I found 
any mention made of the approval of the way — bad as it is — in 
which my co-religionists have been seen attacking the faiths of 
others.” He proved that to call names to anybody in the world, 
may he be a Yahudi or Nisara or a Kaffir, is to go against the 
order of God, and to tread the Koran, the only sacred book, 
under foot. 

All the above speeches were seconded by the presidents and 
members of both communities. 

Mir Nisar Ali then proposed the appointment of a Committee, 
equally numbered by both the parties and selected through votes, 
who may deem it their duty to collect all the books written iti 
violent words against each other, to submit them to a general 
meeting, in whose presence to read out all the improper expressions 
of each book (previously noted), tlien to wi ite to its author, by 
order of the Committee, to change, if possible, the bad expressions 
to more decent and reasonable ones, or to admit their carelessness 
and ask for apology from the paity written against, failing which 
to send the names of the books to the Government of India, 
begging it, on behalf of the population at large, to interfere with 
strong hands in the matter, and give due punishment to the 
common opposers. 

Maulvi Ulfat Husain, in contradiction to the above, denounced 
the policy of investigation, on the principle of “ Let bygones be 
bygones,” 

This opinion, however, lacked general approval. Mir Nisar 
Ali said this course, though straight to the point and simple, will 
not be able to bear a lasting efi'ect ; it may quiet the excitement 
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for the time being, but it is not likely to find supporters all over 
India and always. 

Pandit Gopi Niitb proposed that measures should be taken to 
suppress the publication of such bad books, and that they should 
seek the aid of Government to achieve this end. 

Pandit Govind Sahaya was the last to speak. He assured the 
public that should we unanimously bind ourselves fast to ask 
Government to help in putting a stop to such books as are not 
worth circulation, because of their objectionable and consequently 
inflammatory styles, they will not be wanting in taking us at our 
words. To impress those who, on the plea of ignorance, doubted 
it, he reminded the community of the way by which less infamous 
books, like Jafar ZatalU aiK^ others, were at onbe suppressed, and 
said that should they insist, (iovernuient will feel no fresh difficulty, 
but will walk on the road already paved. 

It was proposed to call this Committee by the name of “ An- 
jumau-i-Islah,” or ^‘The Anushasana 8abha.” 

The meeting was then adjourned under general applause, 
Mahoniedans shaking hands with Hindus, and Hindus embracing 
freely the followers of Islam — a circumstanco indicative of the full 
success with wliicli the meeting may be called to have been 
efdwned. 

It was resolved to liold another meeting after a few 
weeks. 


PROPOSED EXIJIPITIOX OF NEEDLEWORK AT 
MADRAS. 


The following notice as to an Annual Exhibition of Needle- 
work lias been circulated by the Committee of the jMadras 
P>rancli of the National Indian Association : — 

The Madras Lrancli of the National* Indian Association has 
resolved to establish an Annual Exhibition of Needlework, to 
be held towards the closci of each year. 
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1. The following prizes will bo offered : — 

1. For the best collection of Native garmenta, cut out and 
made entirely by the exhibitor or exhibitors, two prizes of rs. 
12 and rs. 10 each, one to be awarded to a Native lady and the 
other to the pupils of a Native Girls’ School. 

II. For the best specimen of embroidery or otlier fancy- 
work, applied to Native garments, executed entirely by the 
exhibitor or exhibitors, two prizes of rs. 10 each, one to be 
awarded to a Native lady and tlie other to the pupils of a 
Native Girls’ School. 

III. For the best collection of English garments, cut out and 
made entirely by the exhibitor or exhibitors, two prizes of rs. 
12 and rs. 10 each, One to be awarded to a Native lady and one 
to the pupils of a Native Girls’ Schoed. 

IV. For tlie best specimen of knitting, two jn-izes, one of 
rs. 12 or an English sovereign f<»r a Native lady, and one of 
rs, 10 for the pupils of a Native CHrU' ►School. 

V. For the best specimen of English embroidery in satin- 
stitch or open work, whiter tw’o prizes as in para. IV. 

VI. For the best sijecimen of cn^wel-work, two prizes as in 
para. IV. 

VII. For the best design, drawn and executed in einbx’oidery 
by the same person or persons, two prizes as in para. lA'. 

2. The specimens of Needlework should be sent to the care 
of Mrs. Brand or, Joint Secretary, National Indian Association, 
Madras, not later than November I si. 

3. Each competitor for a prize should send wdth tho speci- 
mens a declaration, attested by hersidf or lier parent or guardian, 
that the work has been executed entirol}'^ by herself. In the 
case of a School, the declaration .should bo to the effect that tho 
work has been executed entirelj* hy tlie pupils in the Scliool. 
and should be signed by the manager. 

4. {a) The garments exhibited must not be in miniature> but 

of a useful size. 

{h) In awarding prizes 1. and 111. tlie shape of tho gar- 
ments, the beauty and strength of the Needle w’ork, 
and the size and vari(»ty of tlie collection wdJl all be 
taken into consideration. 
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(c) In awarding prizes for embroidery and other fancy- 
work, the beauty of the workmanship, the taste 
displayed, and the suitability of the ornamental 
work for the purpose to which it is applied, will 
all be taken into consideration. 

5. Competitors for prizes will not be allowed to send the 
same piece of Needlework twice for exhibition. 

6. The Sub-Committee will be glad to receive specimens of 
fine Needlework, for exhibition only. * These also should be 
sent to the care of Mrs. Brander. 

7. All the specimens of Needlework will be returned to such 
exhibitors as send a messenger to fetch tlic^m, within a fortnight 
after the close of the Exhib'tion. 

IsAUKL BiiAxoER, Joint Secretary, 
Madras Branch, National Indian Association, 
d Oeme^s Eoad, Madkas, 

J%, 1881. 


The Dean of Wostminsler, whose deatli on July 18th, 
after a short illness, is so deeply lamented, was one of the 
\ iee-Presidents of the National Indian Association. On 
more than one occasion he conduct od a party of Indian 
gentleujcii over the Abbey, and those who had the advantage 
(.►f his kind guidance were greatly struck by the interest that 
he imparted to liis descri])tions of its monuments and histor\ , 
and by his courteous welcome el the Deanery. 


INDIAN INTELLK; ENCE. 


The Report oii Public Instruction in Mysore— 1879-1880 — 
states that the number of pupils under instruction had increased 
with the return of more prosperous titues. There had been a 
Slight decrease in the girls’ schools, which was partly owing to the 
imposition of fees in the Government Hindu Girls’ School 'at 
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Bangalore. Mr. Bice, the Director of Public Instruction, re- 
marks, ** The question of introducing fees into all the Native Girls’ 
Schools is one that may now be well brought forward. Not so 
many years ago it was a common practice to pay native girls for 
attending school. ' That time has now passed away, and native 
girls are now gladly sent to school, especially in large places like 
Bangalore and Mysore. But under the grant-in-aid rules in force, 
the obligation as regards all other schools, that fees shall be paid 
by the pupils as a prelhuiuary to obtaining Government aid, is 
e^LCUsed in the case of girls’ schools. This relaxation should be 
withdrawn simultaneously with the levy of fees in Government 
Schools.” The Government Primary Schools for girls, of which 
there are 12, give instruction in Kannada^ the language of the 
country. There are aided Tamil and Teliigu Schools, and among 
these are included the excellent Hindu Female School and the 
Regimental Native Girls’ School, both in Bangalore and under native 
management. The increase in the whole amount of fees realised 
in Government Colleges and Schools was very satisfactory, being 
rs. 18,174 against rs. l l,‘l2o the previous year, when, on account 
of the famine, numerous remissions were made. Physical training 
eeems to be encouraged in the boys’ schools. At one place — 
Chikmayalur — an appeal made to the gentlemen of the station for 
donations to start a cricket and football club was readily re- 
sponded to, and the Maharaja on visiting the place helped it with 
a donation of rs. 100. Athletic sports have been started there, 
and the boys’ health has improved since they have had facilities 
for exercises. Education of j»risoners is being more attended to, 
and the boys in the J uvenile Reformatory arc engaged at school 
for hours daily in the forenoon ; after that they w’ork in the 
gardens, fetch water, Ac., and some learn a trade. Under the 
heading of Books, the Rej)ort states that among the works printed 
for the Department was an Agricultural Class book, English and 
Canarese, by Mr. F. E. Harman, M.R.A.C., F.C.S., Superintendent 
of the Government Ex[>erimeDtal Farm. The Sanitary Primer 
for Indian Schools, prepared by Dr. Cunningham for the Govern- 
ment of India, is now being translated, and a large coloured wall 
map of India has been completed and issued in two editions, one 
containing the names in Kannada and the other in Hindustani. 
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The Hon. the Maharaja Jofcendromohun Tagore, C.S.I., ha» 
been elected President of the Faculty of Arts in the University 
of Calcutta. ■ 

The Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain have invited Rai 
Kanyelal Dey Bahadur, F.C.S., to take 2 )art in the International 
Medical Congress to be held in London in this mouth. 

A Society has been formed in the Panjab to promote the re- 
marriage of widows. 

During the year 1879 there were issued in Bombay 1,0S)7 pub- 
lications, in Bengal 1,391, in Madras 77">, and in the H. W. P. and 
Oude 541, but many of these books were re-publications. 

The second Memorandum in regard to manufactures issued in 
India by the Agricultural Department, is on “Dyes of Indian 
(rrowth and Production,” and is prej^ared, like the former, by 
Mr. Liotard. The Government of India have collected informa- 
tion on dye stuifs practically known in fndia, and this has been 
worked up by the writer of this Memorandum. He considers his 
work however only as a beginning towards a better knowledge of 
the vast and varied resources of the country in such materials. 

A meeting was held at Calcutta on June 1st to celebrate the 
thh-ty-ninth anniversary in memory of David Hare. Maharaja 
Karendra Krishna Bahadur presided, and Rev. Dr. K. M. Banerjea 
gave a lecture on the present state of education in Bengal. He 
dwelt also on the past, and described the establishment of the 
Hindu College by the leaders of Native Society aided by Sir 
Hyde East and David Haro. Babu Surendranath Bannerjea was 
upi)ointed Secretary to the Haro Anniversary. 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. P. N. Roy has* gained a Certiheate of Honour in Physi- 
ology in the University of Glasgow (Medical Department). 

Mr. Phanibhusan Mukerji (of Dacca) has received a Prize in 
Philosophy of Mind and Logic and a Certificate in the History of 
Pnilosophy at University College, London. 

Mr. M. Syed Habib Ullah has joined the Middle Temple. 
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Mr. S. K. Sanjana has joined the Inner Temple. 

Mr, K. B. Divecha has obtained a Certificate at the Boyal 
Ophthalmic Hospital. 

Mr. C. N. Banerjee, Subdivisional Magistrate and Collector, 
Bengal, has been granted by the Secretary of State for India in 
^Council an extension of leave for 21 months. 

Arrirah . — Kumar Shree Juwansinghjee Jaevatsinghjee, brother 
of the Thakore of Bhaunagar, and Kumar Shree Harbhamjee 
Bawajee, brojher of the Chief of Morvee, for study at the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. Mr. U. Mookerjee, from Calcutta, for Medical 
study. Mr. Judumini Chose, for the study of Science. Mr. 
Muncherjee P. Kharegat, from Bombay, one of the Gilchrisu 
Scholars of this year. Dr. B. N. Khory, F.B.C.P. (London), and 
!Mr. S. A. Kapadia, from Bombay. 

Departures, — Mr. Absanuddiii Ahmad, Barrister-at-Law (Inner 
Temple), late of Balliol College, Oxford, youngest son of the iato 
Nawab Ameer Ali Khan Bahadimr, for Calcutta; Mr. K..B. 
Divecha, for Bombay, 


Professor Monier Williams. C.f.K., who has been appointed bv 
the Secretary of State for India iu Council Honorary Delegate to 
represent the Government of India at the International Congress 
of Orientalists to be held at Berlin next month, is to read a 
pa|)er before the Indian Section of the Congress on the Sandhyil 
and Brahmayajna ceremonies of the Brahmans, as performed iu 
the present day, and as witnessed by him in the Maratha country. 
He is to take with him Pandit Syianaji Krishna varma, of Bombay, 
who has been selected by the Indian Council to represent the 
learning of the Bombay IVesidency, and who will recite the Vedio 
texts still used in the above cerenioiiies. 

Those interested in the career of young Indians in England 
will be glad to bear that Pandit Syamaji, after acting for some 
time as Assistant to Professor Monier Williams, has, at the 
Professors recommendation, temporarily suspended his Sanskrit, 
that he may give his undivided attention to European studies. 
Ever since his arrival in England he has been an undergraduate of 
Balliol College, Oxford, and after a little more than a year's study 
of Greek and Latin has just passed his first University Examina- 
tion (Responsions) in a manner highly creditable to his industry 
aiid ability, and with the special approval of the Examiners. 
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MAHO]\rE])AN EDUCATION IN THE MADRAS 
PRESIDENCY. 


It lias been remarked that the Queen has more Mahomedaii 
subjects than the Sultan. The Mahomcdan element is not, 
ho^teve^, so important in the Aladras Presidency as it is in 
•some parts of India. According to the census of 1871, the 
Mahoniedau population \vas not quite 5*0 per cent, of the 
■■ivhole, and was classified as follows : — 


Mappilas 012,789 

Lubbays ;}12,0>8 

Sheiks 7>11,112 

Syeds 89,219 

J^athans . • . . 70,940 

Moghuls 12,407 

Arabs 2,121 

• Other Muhouiredans . . . . 201,505 


1,872,214 

Of this number the proportion able to read and write was 4’9 
per cent., the proportion among the Hindoos being nearly the 
same, viz., 4*8 per cent. , 
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The Mappilae, who constitute nearly one-third of the 
Mahomedan population, are found only in Malabar and South 
Canara. There are no less than 546,912 of them in the 
former district. They were originally descended from Arab 
settlers, who formed connections with Hindoo women, and 
the Arab cast of features may still be remarked in some of 
the old families ; but thousands of Hindoos were forcibly 
circumcised in Tippoo’s time, and further additions have been 
since made by voluntary conversion. This process is still 
going on, especially among the slave castes, to whom the 
change of religion at once brings a rise in the social scale 
from a position of peculiar degradation. The bushy beard of 
the Mappila of the present day is one, among other indica- 
tions, of the very small infusion of Arab blood which now 
remains among this race. The Mappilas all speak Malayalam, 
but use a modified form of the Arabic alphabet, which has 
been also adapted to the other Dravidian languages. This 
use of the Arabic alphabet is not, however, universal, as the 
ordinary Malayalam character is much used by the Mappilas 
of South Malabar. The Mappilas are nearly all Sunnis of 
the sect of Shall, which prevails chiefly in Arabia, but 
although bigoted Mahomedans as regards the observance of 
the forms of their religion,’ they are generally extremely 
ignorant of its precepts and doctrines, and have an almost 
idolatrous reverence for their priests, whom they style Tangals. 
Property is usually inherited and divided in accordance with 
Mahomedan law, but there are some Mappilas in the north, 
among whom the succession to property is through the female 
line, as among the Nairs in Malabar generally. Their mosques 
are not like ordinary Mahomedan mosques, but consist of 
several stories, one or more being usually built of wood, with 
a pent and tiled roof and a gable at one end. There is gener- 
ally a school attached to every mosque, and girls as well as 
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boys attend, but they learn scarcely anything except to read 
the Koran without understanding it. The Mappilas are an 
industrious and frugal race, but fanatical outbursts of a 
dangerous character are not unfrequent among them, and 
several European officers have fallen victims to their fury, 
the last and most memorable case being that of Mr. Conolly, 
Collector of Malabar, who was murdered in his own verandah 
under the eyes of his wife by a body of fanatics. 

The Lubbays are also descended from Arab and Persian 
traders, who formed connections with Hindoo women, and are 
for the most part Sunnis of the Shafi sect. They are chiefly 
scattered through the Tamul districts, although there are a 
considerable number of them in Malabar. Their vernacular 
is Tamul. They are very numerous along the sea coast and 
are fond of a sea-faring life, but they are also traders and 
farmers. As in the case of the Mappilas there is little to 
distinguish them from the Hindoos except their religion, dress 
and mode of wearing their hair and trimming their beards. 

• • Thus about half the Mahomedan p(jpulation of the Madras 
Presidency consists of persons whose vernacular is a Hindoo 
language, aud who have few characteristics of a mixed race. 
It might be thought that there would be no need of special 
schools for them, and in the case of the Lubbays no general 
measures of a special character have been adopted. For many 
years nothing was done for the Mappilas, but about 1872 Mr. 
Oarthwaite, Inspector of Schools, Gth Division, submitted a 
scheme, of which the following were the main features. The 
rates of grants on the system of payment for results were 
made* more favorable for Mappila schools than for ordinary 
schools. Mappila Inspecting Schoolmasters were appointed 
to improve the Mosque schools, and a'fe the masters of these 
schools were generally men incapable of preparing their pupils 
for examination under the prescribed standards, a monthly 
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fiiipemi of Ks. 4 was allowed them to enable them to engage 
the services of a Hindoo assistant. This work was carried oa 
under considerable difficulties, some idea of- which may be 
formed from the following extract from a report of one of the 
Mappila Inspecting Schoolmasters : — 

“ By persevering exertion two schools were brought under 
inspection in the Kottayam taluq, but to my utter disappoint- 
ment, three days after, both the managers came and said 
me, in aa angry way, that they were unwilling to teach the 
vernacular to tlieir pupils. AVhen 1 asked the reason I was 
told by them that they in a dream saw the Moollalis enter 
the gate of Paradise, but wdieii they attempted to do so tliey 
were thrown, back by the angels, saying that they would not 
be admitted, because their object in teaching the Koran is 
not for meiitorious ])urposc, but merely for gain.” 

Difficulties also arose about money. Tlie Local Fund 
Boards, with demands of all kinds pressing on them, grudged 
the extra expense of the stij)ends for Hindoo assistants, which 
formed an essential part of Mr. tlartliwaite’s scheme. Even 
with the original stipends, tlie standard reached in most of 
the Mappila schools was very low, but when the stipends 
w-ere cut down from Bs. 4 to Bs. 2 there was a falling oil' in 
the number of Mappila schools under inspection. The most 
advanced of the jNlappila schools was a Middle school estab- 
lished by the Tellicheriy Local Fund Board at Kallai, but 
even this solitary Middle scIkjoI degenerated after a time into 
a primar}' school. Sanction has been recently granted for tln^ 
establishment of a special Normal school for training masters 
for elementary Mappila schools, but the success of this ex- 
periment remains yet to be seen. 

The MahomedanSy^who arc classed in the census report as 
Sheiks, Syeds, Pathans and JMoghuls, have usually a colloquial 
acquaintance with the Hindoo vernacular of the district in 
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which they live, hut they speak the Dakhani dialect of 
Hindustani among themselves, and if they are educated they 
read Urdu and Persian. They are found scattered all over 
the Presidency, but are most numerous in the districts which 
were formerly under the immediate administration of Ma- 
homedan rulers. Besides following other occupations a fair 
proportion of them enter the civil and mflitary service of 
government. Although many, if not most, of the persons re- 
turned under these heads are of more or less mixed parentage, 
these Mahomedans have very little in con»uon with the 
hybrid Mahoiiiedaii race on tlie western coast. There are 
some of them in Malabar, but Avhenever they are in sufficient 
numbers they always have a separate mosque for their own 
use, which the Mappilas do not frequent. There is reason to 
believe that the total number of Sheiks, Syeds, l^athans and 
Moghuls must he considerably larger than the census tables 
indicate, because 201,03.') pcrsojis, including the whole Ma- 
homodan poi)ulatioii of tlie town of Madras, were returned 
simply as Mahomedans, without any classification being speci- 
fied. The eduCtitiori imparted in t]je ordinary Maliomedan 
schools, although very defective in many respects, is far 
s^iperior to that given in the ilappila schools, and even con- 
trasts favourably, in some ])articulars, with the education 
obtained by the Hindoos in their pial schools. The following 
description of a jMahomedan school is taken from an interest- 
ing repoi’t, Avritten about ten years ago, by Abdur Euzzack 
Saheb, who has since risen to the post of Headmaster of the 
Madrasa-i-Azam : — 

“To give you an idea of a Mussulman school in this Division, 
it is invariably held in a room, verandah, or hall of a house, 
with the exception of two, one of which is held iii an out- 
house of the Big ]Mos(j[ue and the other in a religious house 
called Nuksha. The floor is matted; the little ones squat 
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down in rows, or you find them resting on their folded knees; 
the latter is always the case when the boy appears before the 
master to take his lesson. He dare not assume any other 
position, this being considered the most respectful. The 
master takes his seat on a carpet, or on a mat of finer texture. 
He has a pillow behind the back to lean against. The books 
for his use are generally ranged by his side or in the front. 
When a master can afford it, he has a writing-desk (an oblong- 
shaped box of 1^ by 1 foot) before liim, with a brass spittoon 
by his side. A rosary and a tooth brush (the root of a tree 
which grows wild in Arabia Felix) find a place by the other 
side, or are hung to a nail within reach. Fast by the master 
is the instrument of castigation, a strip of leather cut to a 
fashion. With this the boy is belaboured mercilessly when 
he provokes the master in failing to repeat his lesson, or mis- 
conducting himself. The only occasion on which he is per- 
mitted to hold out his hand to receive punishment is when 
he comes late. The books used are cither manuscript or 
lithographed. The Koran is generally manuscript, for several 
think it is sinful to use lithograph or print. The books are 
preserved in a satchel. The Koran is placed on a wooden 
frame carried with the satchel, for it is reckoned profane to 
place it even on a matted or carpeted floor. Arithmetic and 
geography are totally absent from all schools, one or two 
excepted. This is a matter much to be regretted. The ad- 
vantages of these lessons w’ere pointed out £o all the masters, 
and every one said that he would introduce them before long. 
So far as I know I have not seen any book with meanings of 
the text as they have in Tamil, so the meaning of Persian 
and Hindustani is better taught in Mussulman than in Tamil 
schools, though not in such a manner as would be desired. 
A boy is rarely taught to expi'ess the meaning uf the text 
&6ely in his own words. The meaning of the Koran is not 
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«,tteinpted at all, even in the schools where the Arabic 
language is taught. There is comparative!} little rote work 
in these schools.’’ 

Most Mahomedans commence their education in schools 
of this kind, and many never go any further. The anxiety to 
learn English, which is so strong among the Hindoos, is not 
nearly so common among the Mahomedans. Among the 
higher classes, especially, many hold aloof from our Schools, 
and even when a Mahomedan boy goes to an English school, 
he is often too old to mak ^ much progress. A few years ago 
it was a common thing to see a bearded Mahomedan standing 
up in a class with little Hindoo children. The Mahomedans 
have never attempted to establish English schools of their 
own on the salary grant system, as has been done by the 
Hindoos in so many large towns. Even those who care most 
about the matter have been content to rely on Government 
and the Missionaries for English teaching, but for a long time 
the educfitional advantages within their reach were not really 
at-all adequate to their wants. The ordinary Anglo-vernacular 
schools were of course open to them, but in the lower classes 
of these schools instruction in Arithmetic, (Geography and 
History is or ought to be imparted through the medium of a 
Hindoo vernacular, and the vernacular is also largely used in 
construing, translating and explanation. I’liis sort of teaching 
is not at all well suited for a jMahomedan boy, who perhaps 
does not even know the alphabet of tlie Hindoo vernacular 
language of the district and speaks it indifferently. Generally 
speaking, too, no provision is made in these Anglo- vernacular 
schobls for teaching Hindustani and Persian. Schools specially 
intended for Mahomedans were few in number. The Mis- 
sionary Societies had, in some instances, Mahomedan depart- 
ments in their schools, but it rarely happened that the 
Missionary himself knew anything of Hindustani or Persian. 
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The most important aided school intended solely for Ma- 
homedans at Madras was the Hanis school, which was- 
founded, in 3856, out of a legacy left by the Hon. Sybella 
Harris, in memory of her father General Harris. There were 
also two Government schools at Madras, specially intended 
for Mahomedans, viz., the Madrasa-i-Azam and a small* 
Middle school established at Mylapore, in 1863, at the sug- 
gestion of Sir William Denison, wlio was then Governor of 
Madras. The most advanced of these schools was the 
Madrasa-i-Azam, but the annual number of pupils who 
passed the Matriculation examination froin this institution 
rarely exceeded three or four. How little was, in fact, ejected 
by all these Mahoniedan schools and Mahoraedan depart- 
ments put together may be judged by the fact that, during 
the fifteen years ending with 1872-73, only 61 Mahomedans 
succeeded in passing tlie Matriculation examination, and only 
one Mahomedan took the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Lord Hobart, wlio became Governor of Madius in 1872, 
took a great interest in all <|uestioiis relating to Mahomedan 
education. He had lived some time at Cuiistaiitinople and 
had learned to know and like Mahomedans. lie saw with 
pain the degraded condition into which the Mahomedan com- 
munity were Jailing in the lh‘esidency committed to lii& 
charge. The descendants of ancient and noble families, 
living in seclusion and idleness on continually decreasing 
pensions, w’ere growing pooi-er and i)oorer every year. The 
sons and grandsons of men, who a generation or two before 
had been filling important posts in the revenue and judicial 
service, when Persian w’as more in request than English, were- 
being rapidly distanced in the race for official preferment by 
Hindoos of the new school, who had been quicker to recognise 
and adapt themselves to the new era of public examinations. 
Lord Hobart lost no time in calling for reports on the state 
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of Maliomodan education and for returns of the number of 
Jklaliomedans employed in the public service. He intimated 
tolerably plainly (too plainly, some thought) that the Ma- 
homedans were not receiving their fair share of the official 
loaves and fishes, and in the distribution of his own patronage 
he showed that he had not forgotten them. It was, however, 
by no means his wish tliat IMahomedans should be advanced 
to posts for which they were unfit, and he determined that 
the means of (qualifying themselves for official advancement 
should be jdaced within ^heir reach. No more High schools 
of the type of 11 le iladrasa-i-Azani were, however, established 
by Lord Hobart. It is very desirable that Mahomedans 
should be carricjd' through the early stages of education in 
special schools or classes, but it is by no means certain that 
it is advantageous for a ilahomedaii to go through his entire 
school course in institutions of this kind. In the battle of 
life he has to hold his ov/n against Hindoo rivals, and it does 
not seem good to accustom him to remain too long in the 
exclusive compaiiioiishi]> of boys of his own race, wdio are 
generally inferior to Hindoos, and especially to Brahmins, in 
ability and industry. JMahornedans rather gain than lose by 
being associated wdth Hindoos in their studies, as soon as they 
are sufficiently advanced to receive instruction through tlie 
medium of the English language. Lord Hobart accordingly 
reduced the Madrasa-i-Azam to the status of a Middle school 
and transferred the two classes, which constituted the High 
school, to the Presidency College. It was hoped that the 
IMahomedaii boys, breathing in tliis way a higher intellectual 
atmosphere, would not only matriculate in greater numbers 
than they had done at the Madrasa, but would be induced to 
pursue their studies beyond the Matriculation standard. At 
the same time arrangements were made for enabling these 
boys, and such other Mahomedaii youths as might hereafter 
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enter the Presidency College, to learn Persian. Some know- 
ledge of this language is essential to every educated Ma- 
homedan, but up to this period there had been no attempt to 
teach Persian in the Presidency College, which contained at 
that time only four Mahomedan students. 

Lord Hobart, in October 1872, directed that special 
schools and classes should be established for Mahomedans in 
all towns, in which there was a large Hindustani-speaking 
population.^ In these schools the pupils were to study English 
as a language, but to receive instruction in Arithmetic, 
Geography, History and other subjects, through the medium 
of Hindustani, and it was intended that after making a certain 
amount of progress they should join higher schools or classes, 
receiving special instruction in the vernacular alone. Ele- 
mentary Mahomedan schools were accordingly established at 
Eajahmundry, Ellore, Masulipatam, Adoni, Cuddapah, Kur- 
nool, Vellore, Arcot and Trichinopoly. The Taluq school of 
Nagore was also constituted a Mahomedan school of the same 
type, although the population of Nagore is largely nuide up 
of Lubbays, whose vernacular is not Hindustani, but Tamul. 

The benevolent designs of Lord Hobart were not carried 
out without some opposition. There happened to be Mission 
scliools for Mahomedans already in existence at Ellore, 
Masulipatam and Trichinoj^oly, and the Missionaries remon- 
strated against the establishment of Government schools at 
these stations, declaring that the measure was a breach of the 
Despatch of 1854. Lord Hobart was not, however, deterred 
from the perfonriance of what he deemed to be his duty by 
this clamour, and not only were the schools established; but 
they still exist. The work of education in India is on so vast 
a scale, that all the efforts of Government, of Missionaries, 
of Hindoos and of Mahomedans, working to their utmost in 
their respective spheres, are, and will long be, insufficient to 
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overtake it, and it is much to be regretted that in a field 
where the harvest is so great and the labourers are so few, 
good and benevolent men, instead of welcoming the arrival . 
of every fifesh labourer, should allow petty jealousies to inter- 
fere with the progress and harmony of the great work which 
has to be done. 

. These elementary Mahomedan schools did not at first 
meet with much success. Good teachers were not always 
available, and masters of very low qualifications were in con- 
sequence employed. Although the school fees were only half 
those levied in ordinary Government schools, some of the 
schools were very poorly attended, and it was found that the 
pupils did not pass on, as had been intended, to higher 
schools. The schools being declared to be elementary schools,, 
the highest class corresponded with the second class of an 
ordinary Government school, whereas a pupil is not fit tO’ 
receive substantive instruction through the medium of English, 
until he has gone through the third class. Arrangements 
have been since made for raising the standard of instructioa 
to the level required, and at Kurnool and Caddupah, where 
there are Government High schools, it has been found ex- 
pedient to transfer the Mahomedan classes to these schools, 
where they have the benefit of being better looked after than 
when working as small independent schools. 

The question of applying the system of payment by 
results to the indigenous Mahomedan schools had been, under 
consideration before Lord Hobart's arrival, and the necessary 
rules were promulgs^ted soon afterwards. Here also some 
difficulties were encountered. The Deputy Inspectors, whose 
duty it was to examine schools for results grants, were Hindoos 
or Native Christians, who knew neither Persian nor Hindu- 
stani Under these circumstances the Local Pund Boards 
and Municipalities were permitted to nominate local ex* 
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aminers, who were to receive a suitable honorarium as well 
as their travelling allowances, not from local or municipal; 
but from provincial funds. It was found, however, that the 
examiners appointed in this way, although they might know 
Hindustani and Persian, were sometimes entirely ignorant of 
Arithmetic and Geography, and that reliance could not always 
be placed on the results reported ' by them. Eventually, 
during- the administration of the Duke of Buckingham, a 
Mahomedan Deputy Inspector was experimentally appointed 
for a year, during which ho was to travel over the whole 
Presidency and examine all the Mahomedan schools. His 
reports sho'wed that tliere had been a great deal of fraud 
under the previous system, and these exposures resulted iu a 
temporary falling off iu the number of schools applying for 
grants, but the result of the experiment was considered so 
satisfactory, that the appointment of Deputy Inspector of 
Mahomedan schools w^as made permanent. Another measure 
for improving the indigenous Mahomedan schools, sanctioned 
by the Duke of Buokingliara, but not caiTied out until after 
his departure, was the establishment of a Normal school at 
Madras for the teachers of elementary Mahomedan schools. 

During the Duke of Buckingham’s administration some 
important changes were made in the system under which 
Government scholarsliips are awarded. Formerly fifteen 
scholarships of Ils. 10 per mensem were given annually on 
the result of the Matriculation examination, the scholarships 
being restricted to pupils who had passed in the first class 
and had secured one third of the rnorks assigned to the 
English language. At the end of two years the scholarship 
was renewed for a further period of two years if the scholarship 
holder passed the first* examination in Arts, and if he passed 
in the first class it was not only renew^ but raised to fifteen 
rupees. One effect of these regulations was that few or no 
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Mahomedans ever succeeded in gaining the scholarships. In 
fact they were in a great measure monopolised hy the students 
of the colleges at Madras and Cumbaconum, who were least 
in need of them. The scheme was therefore revised. No 
more stipendary scholarships were given to the students of 
districts in which there were colleges educating up to the 
B. A. degree. One scholarship of Its. 1 T) was allotted to every 
district, in which there were colleges educating up to the F.A. 
standard, and one of lis. 10 to every district in which there 
was no college of any kind. Tlie Its. 10 scholarships, which 
were given on the result of the Matriculation examination, 
were tenable for two years to enable the holder to pass the 
F.A. examination, and if lie succeeded, the scholarship was 
renewed for a further period of two years, the amount being 
raised to Rs. 1 5 if he passed in the first class. In this way 
poor students obtained the means of leaving their own dis- 
tricts for the purpose of continuing Iheir studies up to the 
B.A. degree. As it was considered that iMahomedans needed 
special encouragement, one scholarship ol‘ Rs. 15, awardable 
on tlie result of the F.A. examination, and two of Rs. 10, 
awardable on the result of tlie ^Matriculation examination, 
were specially reserved for them without any limitation with 
regard to district. It was hoped that in this way there would 
eventually he ten Mahomedaii scholarship-holders reading 
for the B.A. degree. Suhsecpiently the annual number of 
Matriculation scholarships for IMahomedans was raised from 
two to six, and certain restrictions with regard to age were 
removed in the case of Mahomedans, although still retained 
in the case of Hindoo students. I1‘ these new rules are fully 
taken advantage of, there ought hencelbrward to be twenty- 
six Mahomedans reading simultancomsly with scholarships 
for the B.A, degree, besides some pursuing the same studies 
without this assistance. It may therefore be hoped that in 
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course of time higher education 'will advance among this 
unfortunate class of the community. The following table of 
the number of Mahomedans, who have passed the examina- 
tions of the Madras University during the last eight years, 
shows that some progress is beginning to be ■visible : — 


Years. 

R.A. 

F.A. 

Matriculation. 

187^-74 

0 

2 

3 

1874-76 

0 

1 

9 

1775-7(i 

0 

1 

C 

1876-77 ' 

0 

1 

19 

1877-78 1 

0 

1 

8 

1878-79 1 

1 

0 

7 

1879-80 I 

1 

2 

15 

1880-81 I 

1 

0 

1 

r» 

26 


It may be remarked that the examinations of the Madras 
University are not limited to the Madras Presidency proper, 
but are also held at stations in the Hyderabad, Mysore and 
Travancore territories, and even in Ceylon. The list of names 
published by the Syndicate shows, however, that all the 2S 
boys who matriculated this year belonged to various Madras 
schools, although one was apparently examined at Hyderabad. 
By a clerical error six Mahomedans are entered in one of the 
tabular statements, published by the Syndicate, as having 
passed from Trevandnim, where none were registered or 
examined. It is probable that this number should have been 
entered in the column for Native Christians, which is left 
blank, although nineteen Native Christians came up for 
examination at Trevandrum. The total number of Mahome- 
dans given by the Syndicate in this table is 32, from whidi I 
have deducted six, which makes the total agree with the 
detailed list of names. It is very satisfactory to note tba* 
seven of these 26 Mahomedans passed in the first class. The 
Presidency College contributed the largest number of success- 
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ful candidates and the largest number of first class boys, but 
the can(iidate who occupied the highest place in the list came 
from the Hanis school. 

Previous to the arrival of Lord Hobart the Government of 
India had drawn the attention of the local governments to 
the neglect into which the study of the Persian and Arabic 
languages was falling, and suggested that greater encourage- 
ment should be given to the study of these languages. There 
is no part of India in which these languages have been more 
neglected than Madras, and the University is mainly to blame 
in this matter. The Madras University is the only University 
in India, perhaps the only University in the world, in which 
a degree can be obtained without any knowledge of a classical 
language. It has been more than once proposed in the Senate 
to remove the vernacular languages from the position which 
they occupy in the F.A. and B.A. examinations and to compel 
the candidates to bring up one of the following languages, 
viz., Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Arabic or Persian, the latter 
being allowed, as in other jjarts of India, to count as a classical 
language. There has, however, always been a strong party 
opposed to the change, and as long as this party has a 
numerical preponderance in the Senate, the rules are not 
likely to be altered. The study of Persian is, however, slowly 
extending. In the Harris school, which has the advantage of 
being under the supervision of an accomplished Hindustani 
and Persian scholar, the Eev. Mr. Sell, all the pupils in the 
classes above the lowest division of the third class are com* 
polled to learn Persian or Arabic. In the Presidency College 
Persian has almost entirely superseded Hindustani, and in 
Government Mahomedan schools generally Persian is com* 
pulsory in all classes from the third upwards. Tlie Madras 
Christian College has recently added a Persian master to its 
teaching staif. 

I 2 • 
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Female Mahoniedari education in the Madras Presidency 
is still in its infancy. As already explained, Mapj)ila girls 
on the west coast attend the Mosque schools, and a few 
Mahomedan girls here and there may be found attending 
schools on the results system, but the number of purely 
Maliomedaii girls’ schools is extraordinarily small and the 
standard attained in sucli as exist is very low. There are a 
few Mission schools for Mahomedan girls, and the lierhampore 
Municipality has for some years iiiaintained a Mahomedan 
girls’ school, but the only important secular school for Ma- 
honiedan girls is the Hobart ^[aliomedaii Girls’ school, which 
originated in the following way. In January 1875 a Com- 
mittee, presided over by Lady Hobart, discussed the (|uestion 
of the’^cdiication of Mahomedan girls and proposed to en- 
courage it by promoting the establishment of schools, in 
which the girls were to be taught their own language and 
needlework of every description, witli other industrial work. 
A school of this kind M\as accordingly opened in April 1875 
by the Princess of Arcot. Lord Hobart, who had taken a 
warm interest in the matter, died a few days afterwards, and 
the Committee, as a tribute to his memory and in recognition 
of tlie part taken by Lady Hobart in tlie establishment of the 
school, called it the Hobart school. Lady Hobart gave the 
school a donation of lis. 10,000, and in December the l*rincess 
of Tanjore paid a visit to the institution and assigned the in- 
terest of Iis. 7,000 towards its support. A new department 
was opened by the Princess of Arcot in Xovemher, and the 
attendance rapidly increased. The school receives a large 
grant-iu-aid from Goveriinieiit, and is also supported by 
donations and subscriptions. The children belong chiefly to 
the poorest classes, but the parents will not allow them to 
walk through the streets of Triplicane and Iloyapettah, and it 
was found necessary to hire conveyances with female attend- 
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ants to take the children to and from school. The cost of 
this item exceeds the salaries of all the teachers. For some 
years the school was exempted from inspection, but the 
appointment of Mrs. Grander, as Inspectress of Girls’ Schools, 
has put an end to this difficulty, and a recent report of her 
first inspection shows that although there is much room for 
improvement, a very satisfactory beginning has been made. 

The following table shows the number of Mahomedan 
pupils under instruction in schools under inspection during 
the last ten years : — 


Yfiirs. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1870-71 

4,L>00 

5 

4,301 

3871-72 

o,o2;5 

8 

ri,r,Sl 


it, 770 

04 

0,843 

387;J-74 

15,258 

245 

1 0,503 

l874-7r> 

18,534 

024 

19,158 

1875-70 

20,808 

' 008 1 

21,806 

1870-77 

10,(575 

078 

20,053 

1877-78 

10,088 ! 

' 3,020 

18,008 

1878-70 

1(5,1 05 +jr 

' 381 +// 

1(V>70 + ;: 

1870-80 

1 8^077 -frt 1 

i 700 

18,777 + c 


The extension of results grants to Mahomedan schools and 
the measures adopted for the improvement of the Mappila 
schools brought a large number of schools under inspection 
between 1S72 and 187G, but the great famine, which deso- 
lated a large part of the Madras Presidency in the latter 
part of 1870 anfl through the whole of 1877, broke up 
many boys’ schools and thinned others. The effects of the 
famine continued to show themselves in 1878, and the Map- 
pila schools suffered also from tlie unwillii:igness of the Local 
Fund Boards to continue the special stipends for Hindoo 
teachers, wdiich have been referred to elsewhere. Even the 
appointment of a Mahomedan Deputy Inspector had, for a 
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time» the effect of decreasing the number of schools applying 
for grants, for fraudulent grants could no longer be obtained* 
The attendance in girls* schools increased in spite of the 
famine, but this was probably because food and other aid was 
given to the girls during the prevalence of the famine by the 
managers of the schools. The number of Mahomedan pupils 
under instruction cannot be completely ascertained from the 
returns of the last two years, as, owing to some changes intro- 
duced by the Government of India in the forms of statistics, 
it is impossible now to ascertain the nationality of boys 
attending girls’ schools and of girls attending boys’ schools. 
Thus it is known that in 1878-79 there were 554 boys 
attending girls* schools and 8,359 girls attending boys* 
schools, but these cannot be shown in the table, as it is 
impossible to say liow many of them were Hindoos, Ma- 
liomedans. Native Christians, East Indians or Europeans. 
The attendance in mixed schools during the last two years 
must therefore be regarded as an unknown quantity which 
would have to be added to make a complete comparison 
possible. 

There are persons to whom these results may seem dis- 
appointhig. Such persons may be reminded of a remark 
made by a great man, who once filled the post of Governor of 
Madras, and of whom Canning declared that Europe never 
produced a more accomplished statesman, nor India, so fertile 
in heroes, a more skilful soldier.” 

*'It is the nature,” wrote Sir Thomas Munro, “of measures 
calculated for improvement to be slow in their operation.. 
When I read, ’as I sometimes do, of a measure by which a 
large province has been suddenly improved, or a race of semi- 
barbarians civilised almost to Quakerism, I throw away the 
book.” 


11 . M. Macdonald. 
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EXTKACTS FROM THE MAHABHARATA. 


Mr. John Muir, C.LE., D.C.L, has lately reprinted his 
Further Metrical Translations from the Malidhharata'^ The 
following quotations (which we give with the translator’s 
notes) show the high standard of duty and tlie noble ideas of 
life put forward in this grand epic of the ancient Hindus : — 

A GOOD KING, ACCOKDING TO THE MAHABHAEATA. 

[In the following lines the writer gives us a lofty i Jea of wliat a king 
.ought to he. Unless the ilcsirc of his subjects* approbation, and the love 
of renown, recommended to him in vv. 38401, be considered to lower the 
ideal conception of disinterested virtue, — he seeks to place a philosopher, 
A Titus who mourns that he had lost a day, or a Marcus Aurelius, on the 
throne.] 

Mah'hhvrnta xii. :VMi) if; l*07l» f. 

That king rules well whose arm defends 
. . His friends from aliens, these from friends, 

Whose sway o’er every class extends ; 

O’er all whose realm his subjects roam, — 

Like sons within a father’s home, — 

Securely, whether weak or strong, 

And insult never dread, nor wrong ; 

Nor ever need their wealth to hide, 

But, undisturbed, in peace abide. 

The wise declare this Self the root 
From which all human actions shoot. 

This Self a prince should, therefore, guard. 

Lest haply it should e’er bo marred 
By unobserved and veiled assaults 
Of passion, breeding active faults ; 

Himself should ever strictly ask — 

Do I fulfil my kingly task ? 

Do vices in my nature lurk, 
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Whose power obstructs my noble work ? 
Do all the men my acts who know 
Of these their admiration show ? 

And does my virtue’s fame extend 
O’er all my realm, from end to end ? ” 

A MODEL KING. 

MaJinhhnruta xii. 2:i07. 

That man the monarch’s name deserves 
Who ne’er from kingly duty swerves ; 
Who, full of faith, the god reveres, 

And, brave, no living mortal fears ; 

Who yet his prowess never vaunts, 

Nor those ho aids, contemptuous, taunts ; 

Who, no ascetic, yet can brave 

The lures of pleasure — ne’er its slave ; 

His spouse who well will guard and school. 
And ne’er succumbs to female rule ; 

Who condescends to all, and yet 
His self-resjiect will ne’er forget ; 

WJio ne’er, like tyrants all men fear, 

In silence sits, and frowns austere, 

But blandly smiles and kindly speaks. 

And wins from all the love he seeks ; 

Who makes liis bounty doubly dear 
By adding honied w^ords of cheer, 

(As cooks, who understand their art. 

By seasoning taste to food impart) ; 

Who ne’er from honour’s path departs. 

But strives to thrive by honest arts ; 

Who honourable men respects, 

The friendship of the base rejects; 

To men of merit bounty shows. 

But on the unworthy nought bestows ; 

As sons who ^11 his subjects treats, 

To all an equal measure metes, 

And seeks to render all their due. 

Impartial, just, to duty true; 
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Who knows he cannot rule alone, 

But must have helpers round hia throne ; 

And, ever wise and circumspect, 

Will fitting officers select ; 

No greedy man, no knave, no fool, 

Will set o’er other men to rule ; 

Who only imnishment inflicts 
On men he first of crime convicts ; 

Who, skilled his passions all to sway, 

To sudden anger ne’er gives way ; 

Who, when liis subjects slumber, wakes, 

TJieir weal his cliiofest object makes. 

So act, if thou would’st prosper, king ; 

A different course must ruin bring. 

To princes acting thus, is given 
On earth success, and bliss in heaven. 

PKOSPERITY — SERMlX(i A^’l) IIE.VL. 

Moh»h),'-,roh> A. l»510. 

Those men are deemed by Eortuiie blest 
. , Whom neither cares nor griefs annoy. 

Who live serene, in caso and joy. 

In happy homes, hy friends caressed. 

But Eortuiie, while slie seems so kind, 

Not rarely proves a real foe ; 

Cheats men with fair hut empty show ; 

To nobler objects makes them blind. 

Eor few that hallowed Eortune find 
Whose grace the higliost gifts bestoivs ; 

She may not things divine disclose 
To men who lack a soaring mind. 

A SOXBUE VIEW OF HUMAN LIFE. 

MaUrthhOrnUi i. €12:2. 

Words spoken hy a Brahman, who, witli his family, lived in danger 
from a Hakshasa or demon. 

How worthless is man’s life, how vain, 

Ilow full of woo, and grigf, and pain ! 
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To covet wealth is certain woe ; 

To gain it yet a heavier blow. 

To gain, and on. it set our heart, 

And then to lose it, oh the smart ! 

CHANGES ARE TO BE EXPECTED IN MEN’s LOTS. 
MaliiibJuxmtn xii. 496, 

The man whom now no ills annoy, 

Who lives serene in bliss and joy, 

On life’s reverses should reflect, 

And woo and sorrow recollect. 

So, too, the man by woe oppressed. 

Should hope he one day may be blest. 

So shalt thou ne’er be too elate, 

Nor crushed beneath the blows of fate. 

RELATIVE VALUES OF TEACIIEUS, EATUERS AND MOTHERS. 
MahnbJwmta xii. 4004; xiii. ;»125. 

Thine own preceptor value more 
Than teachers ten of sacred lore ; 

And more than ten preceptors deem 
Thy father merits thy esteem. 

But ten times more than even thy sire, 

Thy mother clear sliould love inspire. 

Tea, think that she who gave thee birth, 

Herself, for thee, exceeds in worth 
Whatever else exists on earth. 

TRANSITOKINESS OF LIl E AND ITS UNIONS. 

Mah’lhhO rata xii. 8J8. 

In severance every union ends ; 

Death bears off parents, kinsmen, friends. 

As bubbles on a rushing stream 
A moment only float and gleam. 

While others in succession rise, 

Like them, to hurst before our eyes ; 

So too, in never-ending race, 

Men’s births and deatlis each other chase. 
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THE TBTTE BHAHMAE. 

MaJinbMraUi iii. 18084. 

The gods that man a Brahman name 
Who wrath can quell and passion tame ; 

Who never wrong with wrong repays, 

And truth regards in all he says. 

HONOUR DUE TO A WISE YOUTH. 

Mahilhhilntta iii. 10631. 

Not he alone whose hair is grey 
Of reverend sage deserves the name : 

That youth the title too may claim 
Who knows, and walks in, wisdom’s way, 

A MODEL MAN. 

Tlie following lines arc selected from a number describing the men who 
■** overpass all evils ” ; — 

Mahabhar(U(t xii. 4056 If , 9008 f ; iii. 186S4 ff. 

That man no evil needs to fear 
To whom all other men are dear, 

Who ne’er abuse in kind requites, 

Nor struck, again the smiter smites,* 

Who neither fears, nor fear inspires, 

Who nurses no unhlost desires. 

Who can himself endure neglect. 

But iiays to others all respect, 

Who, though himself by want opprost. 

Ne’er envies those by fortune blest, 

Who even in straits, would scorn to lie, 

And sooner, far, would dare to die, 

And thus from every weakness freed, 

Ne’er sins in jtliouglit, or word, or deed, — 

A model man, who nobly lives, 

To all a bright example gives. 

* Compare the first Elastic of St. l*ctcr ii. 23 ; and Epictetus, Dissert, 
ii. 12, 14, and Maximus Tyrius IS, 8, as quoted by Dr. Damage, in his 
•“Bible Echoes in Ancient Classics.” 

+ Tliere are some rules of a less elevated character in xii, 4041^ f. 
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IN WHAT TRUE WORTH CONSISTS. 
Mahahharata iii. 125:11. 

’Tis not high caste or noble birth, 

But steadfast goodness, kindness, ruth, 
Calm self-control, and love of truth, 
That constitute a mortaPs.worth. 


CaPiLYLE says of the Mahlhhdmta that it contains more 
pathos than is to he found in a thousand modern novels. It 
may interest some of our readers to know that a translation 
of the conclusion of the Maliahhdraia has been beautifully 
rendered by IJora Grcenwell, in Camera Ohsrtfra, under the 
title, “ The Death of the Pandavas ; or, Five l^icms Heroes.” 


FACILITIES AFFORDED AT (L\MBRIDGE TO 
INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE SELECTED CANDIDATES. 


The following information as to the opportunities for 
study and for taking degrees afforded to Selected Indian 
Civil Service Candidates by the University of Cambridge 
will be read with interest. 

A. — Direct Provision for Instruction in the Special 
Subjects. 

I. Languages , — The following teachers are provided by the 
University: Sanskrit— Professor E. B. Cowell, assisted by Mr. 
Cecil Bendall, Fellow of Caius College. Professor Cowell is also 
willing to teach Bengali if desired. Hindustani and Persian — 
the Rev. W. J. Ball, Fee £2 a term. Telugu and Tamil — the 
Rev. A. H. Arden. Fee £S. Arabic — Professor W. Wright, LL.D. 

II. Zato , — For the convenience of Selected Candidates, the 
Reader of Indian Law, Sir R, K, Wilson, Bart., undertakes to 
assist them in preparing for their examinations in the branches 
which are distinguished by the Commissioners as “ General Juris- 
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prudence” and "Law of Evidence,” as well as in Indian Law, 
though parts of the "Jurisprudence” subjects aie generally dealt 
with in the course of the year by one or more of the other Law 
Lecturers. The fee is three guineas for the whole, or one guinea 
for each separate course, consisting of one lecture per week during 
eight or nine weeks. 

III. History md Geography of India , — By a Grace of the 
Senate passed at the end of last Term, the arrangement previously 
in force has been so far modified, that, instead of a Header specially 
appointed to superintend the studies of the Selected Candidates, 
different lecturers of distinction are to be invited to deliver in 
successive years short courses of lectures, open to all members of 
the University, and directed rather to stimulating the general 
interest in Indian affairs than to provide for the exigencies of a 
particular examination. In the opinion of the Board of Historical 
Studies, experience had shown that there was very little need or 
desire for assistance of the latter kind ; but should any Selected 
Candidate re(iuire more direct guidance and supervision of liia 
historical reading, the Header of Indian Law will be willing ta 
make private arrangements for that purpose. 

The appointment of the first public lecturer under the new 
system is still under consideration. 

IV. l^olitical Econovmj. — Mr. T. W. Levin, M. A., St. Catharine’s 
College, delivers in each Term a course of lectures on the text- 
books required to be read by the Indian Civil Service Selected 
Candidates. The fee for the courses, including papers, is two 
guineas ; and students who desire it can have papers set and 
answers looked over without attending the lectures. 

Apart from this special i)rovision for their particular examina- 
tions, there are the University lectures of Professor Fawcett, and 
the open Inter-Collegiate lectures of Mr. Foxwell at St. John’s 
College, an<l of Mr. Kqynes at Pembroke College, which are of 
course* open to I. C. S. students as well as to other members of 
the University. 

B.— Facilities roii SELij’-PE]5rAnATiON. 

The University Library contains most of the books which 
Selected Candidates are likely to have occasion to consult in the- 
course of their special studies, iucluding the English (not the 
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Indian) Law Reports and the Acts of the Indian Legislature* 
Undergraduates are admitted to consult books in the Library 
during the last three hours that it is open each day, provided that 
they appear in academical dress, and during the whole time that 
it is open, on the recommendation of their college tutor. They 
cannot take out books in their own names, but any M.A. may do 
so for their benefit, and the lecturers or tutors would doubtless 
willingly do so in a case of real need. 

The librarian of King’s College has since the new system came 
into operation paid special attention in purchasing new books to 
the requirements of I. C. S. Candidates, who if members of the 
College have free access to the library for the purpose of borrowing 
books as well as of consulting them. 

Under this head should perhaps be noticed the absence of 
artificial obstructions. In all the colleges which I. C. S. Candi- 
dates have entered as yet they have been excused all college 
lectures and leave has been readily given to go up to London in 
order to attend the Courts of Justice. No University Examina- 
tions are required from those who do not intend to qualify for a 
degree. 

0. — Position of I. C. S. Candidates as regards the general 

ADVANTAGES OF A UNIVERSITY CaREEU. 

First, as regards the taking of a B.A. degree, with or without 
honours. A Candidate selected in July, 1881, and passing his 
Final Examination in July, 1883, is not required to report himself 
in India until the end of the year 1884, though if he chooses to 
remain in England after the time when he might proceed to India 
he will have to do so at his own expense, and with a proportionate 
sacrifice of seniority in his profession. Under the present Univer- 
sity Regulations he can qualify himself to take a B.A. degree in 
June, 1884, either by passing the ordinary examinations, or by 
competing for honours in any one of the following Triposes ; 

Mathematical, Ist and 2ud parts, both in June, 1884. 

mS^Science } 

Historical 1 

Law > The whole in June, 1884. 

Moral Sciences j 
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He is excluded from the other three Triposes namely those of 
Indian Languages, Semitic Languages, and Theology, not being 
qualified to compete in them before January, 1885 ; and for the 
same reason he is excluded from competing in the last part of the 
Mathematical Tripos, and so from attaining the highest honours in 
that branch of study ; assuming, what is usually the case, that he 
has not kept any terms before his selection in the open competition. 

Of the Triposes open to him, that of Law is obviously the one 
which is most likely to fit in with the studies of his first two 
academical years and with the work of his future profession ; but 
it should be noticed that Political Economy and Jurisprudence 
enter also into the Moral Science and Historical Triposes. 

Selected Candidates for 1. C. S. who are Candidates for Honours 
in any Tripos are excused the Previous Examination, so that such 
a Candidate may give his undivided attention to his professional 
studies until he has passed his Final Examination, and to his 
academical studies during the whole of his last year. 

I. C. S. Candidates who intend to qualify for an Ordinary 
B.A. degree without Honours are required like other students to 
pass the Previous Examination in their fiist or some later term of 
residence. They will probably find it convenient either to take it 
at 'the end of their first term, while the first Periodical is still at 
some distance, or in their ninth term, when the Government 
Examinations are over. 

The ordinary examination for B.A. degree consists of two 
parts, the General and the Special, of which the first may, in the 
case we are considering, be taken either in May, 1883, or in 
November, 1883, while the latter must (in the case supposed) be 
taken in Juno, 1884. If the Special Examination in Law be 
selected, it will be found to present very little difficulty to a can- 
didate who has already passed the Final I. C. S. Examination, so 
that it will in most cases be quite safe to postpone the General to 
Noven^ber, 1883, thus securing four months preparation for that 
without interfering with the Government Examinations, and 
leaving for the last half-year the easy but not unprofitable task of 
refreshing and slightly extending a part of the legal knowledge 
already acquired. 

Thus it will be seen that it is now perfectly feasible, while it 
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may in some cases be advantageous, to qualify for a degree before 
proceeding to India. 

On the other hand, if the Candidate determines to proceed to 
India at once after passing the Final, it is still open to him, should 
he return to England at any future time on sick leave, furlough, or 
retirement, to obtain a B.A. degree by residence during three 
more terms, and by passing the ordinary examinations ; but he 
will be precluded from competing for Honours. 

As regards other honours and emoluments, it is for several 
reasons extremely unlikely, though not perhaps absolutely impos- 
sible, that ail I. C. S. Selected Candidate should be elected to a 
Fellowship at any college in Cambridge ; but at least one instance 
has already occurred of a College Scholarship being gained by an 
L C. S, Candidate at Trinity. This could hardly happen at 
King’s, where Scholars are required to attend the regular lectures 
and compete for Honours in some Tripos, and it would be well to 
make inquiries on this point before entering at any other college. 

1. C. S. Candidates are not perhaps in general likely to have 
much time to compete for University Prizes, but those who remain 
long enough to take a degree may possibly be attracted by the 
Le Bas Prize (about jG 60 ), ojjen to graduates of not more than 
'three years’ standing, for the best Essay on a subject of General 
Literature, “ such subject to be occasionally chosen with reference 
to the history, institutions, and probable destinies of our Anglo* 
Indian Empire.” The subject is given out at a very convenient 
time, namely the first week in June. 

The Yorke Prize (about £100) for the best Essay upon some 
subject relating to ‘‘The Law of Property, its principles and 
history in various ages and countries,” seems also worthy of 
mention in this connection, considering the special facilities 
•enjoyed by collectors and magistrates in India for the prosecution 
of this particular branch of inquiry, and the foundation laid for it 
in the course of legal study prescribed for them in England 

For further partietdars apply to Sir R. JT. Wilson^ Bart.^ 
Huntingdon road^ Cambridge. 
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HE VIE ws. 

Memoirs of the Life and AVork of Philip PExUisall 
Carpen'J’ER, JIA., London, Pli.1)., New Yorlc Chiefly 
derived from his Letters, edited hy his Brother, Eussell 
Lant CARPEN'rKR, B.A. London: C. Kegan Paul and 
Co., Paternoster Square, 1880. Willi Portrait and Vig- 
nettes, price 7s. 6d. Second Edition. 

These memoirs entirely attain the object of a biography. 
The reader, before many chapters have been gone through, 
vividly realises what kind of a man /i'hilip Pearsall Carpenter 
was, the interest in his (qunions and doings increasing with 
each chapter. Many will take up the volume (this will be 
the case witli some of the readers of this Journal) to Icai-n 
what kind of a man Mary Carpenter's brother wo,s, and 
iu.^vhat respects the two were alike. It will not he long, 
however, ht^fore the reading is continued for his own sake. 
A character of such marked uprightness, pureness of mind, 
.self-sacrifice, alTectionateiiess and width of sympathy is not 
often met with. AVe know of few lives which will encourage 
so much to further endeavour in works of i)hilanthi*opy, 
social and political reforms. There are many features ol 
interest in the character of this noble-minded, truth-loving 
man, some of which we shall refer to further on. 

AVe would first draw attention to the power he had over 
the young, through the pureness of his mind, the singleness of 
his aim and the affectionateness of his manner. During his 
lifetime he attracted by these qualities 4nany, especially the 
young, with whom he had to work and associate with, both to 
himself and the causes he advocated. AVe can recommend 
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these memoirs to all who take an interest in or wish to induce 
others to he interested in many of the still important social 
problems in which he took such an active part. 

Miss M. E. Martineau, writing after his death, shows the 
power he had over children : — " There was something in his 
presence and in his character that made him a delightful 
companion to children, and at the same time gave him a 
powerful influence over them for good. It seems to me that 
he stood in a peculiar relation to us children — half playfellow 
and half cider friend, but somehow he so threw himself into 
our life, and made himself so much like one of ourselves, 
that we almost forgot to think of him as a man; and he* 
certainly encouraged our familiarity, for he would not let us 
call him anything but " Khilip.' Looking back on our inter- 
course with him, it seems to me one of the brightest spots in 
our happy early life. T think be had that most happy power 
of drawing out the hest in children’s minds and dispositions, 
\rhich belongs only to such a pure and simple character as 
his ; and he entered with such sympathy into our tastes and 
pursuits, as to encourage all that was good in these and give 
a fre^h impulse to them.” 

Mr. Hodgson, writing of his life at Warrington, testifies 
to the influence for good he had with young men. “ Another 
feature of Dr. Carpenter’s moral character was the personal 
friendship he formed for young men in whom he discerned a 
desire for mental and moral improvement. For many years 
he had a succession of such living with him, on terms of 
social equality, in his own house ; they worked at theii* 
trades, but lived and boarded with liim, and in this way 
received influences from him wdiich hawe borne wonderful 
fruit in after years. .His untiring industry, his promptitude, 
his wonderful and never-failing punctuality, his perfect 
purity, his high-toned charity, and his warm and earnest 
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Sieart wonderfully fitted him to influence and educate young 
j)eople, as the result has shown ” 

We cannot do more than call attention to tlie many 
philanthropic objects he took up, in addition to his minis- 
terial work in connection with the Unitarian body while at 
Warrington and the time occupied in teaching at Montreal. 
He was a warm and consistent advocate of teetotalism from the 
year 1841 until his death — 1877. He worked actively against 
slavery botli in Englhnd and the United States ; he liad a great 
horror of war, and in many ways assisted the Peace Society. 

For many years, both in England and Canada, he took a 
very active ])art in sanitary improvements. In Montreal he 
was the means chiefly of the SiF^'tary Association being 
formed. He was appointed one of its secretaries, attended 
niaiJiy meetings, wrote reports, visit ^ districts, &c. ; in fact^ 
occupied most of his spare time atf?r school hours in this 
mucli-needed reform. His work, after a time, was fully 
appreciated. The iMayor of Montreal, at the annual juecting 
in 1809, at which he presided, said ; — “ It would be both 
unjust and ungrateful in me did I omit stating clearly that 
•this Association is cliiefly indebted for all its progress and all 
its good results to the indefatigable labours and great ability 
of an emincnit citizen — 1 mean Dr. Carpenter, whom Provi- 
dence seems to have sent to our city to save our lives against 
our very wills, for, remember, the Association had its oppo- 
nents. To the labours of this excellent man the citizens of 
Slontreal owe mucli, but as yet have paid nothing. ‘Without 
fee or reward he has for years continued these labours, lec- 
tured, published pamphlets, urged our Corporation into more 
energetic action, and in the back streets and slums sent such 
instruction and intelligence to the people as to ward off sick- 
ness, which has no doubt saved thousands of lives.” In. 
reading the interesting account of his ministerial, philan- 

I 3 • 
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thropic an(} scientific labours, it seems impossible that one 
man could compass so much. His love, however, for his 
fellow-beings, inspired by a fervent faith, and coupled with 
untiring energy, enabled him to do what others could not 
even contemplate. He worked, he ssLys in one of his letters, 
“ sixteen hours a day, and seven days to the week.” His 
Sunday’s ministerial work when at Warrington usually com- 
menced with a teachers* meeting about eight a.m., followed 
by a short meeting for prayer, then the morning school and 
morning service ; afternoon, school and service, then his open- 
air service ; and, if there was no teachers’ meeting, a prayer 
meeting at some house in the evening. 

His love of sacred m’ flc was very deep. In early life he 
delighted in the music' Bristol Cathedral, afterwards at 
York Minster, and later ^ *^in life in the Catholic churches of 
the United States of ^^herica and Canada. One of the 
beautiful features of his character — the synipathy he had for 
all workers against evil — shows itself on one of these occa- 
sions. Being at Buffalo, New York, on a Sunday morning, 
April ord, his sister Mary’s birthday, after having attended 
the Cathedral service, he wrote “ The body of the church 
was filled with the children of the schools, and a young priest 
was speaking to them from the altar. His subject was “ The 
love of Jesus.” Presently there came in some Sisters of 
Charity — such motherly -looking women, — followed by a train 
of girls of different ages. I thought of Mary and her girls, 
and how the Lord uses so many different servants to do His 
work in so many different ways.” 

Dr. Carpenter was a fervent religionist, and, as ‘such, 
greatly moulded the characters of most he had any opportu- 
nities of influencing— a much larger number than he in his 
humbleness thought of. He was an ardent philanthropist, 
and did much in his age to promote the success of move- 
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ments which have ameliorated the lot of a large portion of 
his fellow-men whom he loved so deeply. Both as a reli- 
gionist and a philanthropist he will be remembered lovingly 
by a large circle of friends, and also by many who have 
become acquainted with him only through these memoirs. 
He will, perhaps, be known most widely, however, by his 
scientific knowledge as a naturalist. His own collections of 
shells, his reports to the British Association, and his lectures 
on “Mollusca,” &c., will always be valued in Canada, the 
United States of America and England. His knowledge and 
exactness in his own section of Natural History were fully 
appreciated in his lifetime, and since his death many testi- 
monies have been given to the great value of his scientific 
labours. Dr. Dawson says: — latest labour 'was upon 
the Chitoiiidce, and before his ath he had thoroughly 
arranged his own extensive collec‘^j.^n in this family and had 
studied all the other material within his reach ; and he had 
the notes prepared for a monograph, which, when published, 
will throw great light on this curious group of moUusks, and 
will reform and settle its classification.” And Mr. W. H. 
Dale, who had long been Dr. Carpenter’s friend and fellow- 
worker, referring to his work on Chitons, says : — “ It is the 
most valuable scientific treatise on the subject in existence, 
and the most important work of Dr. Philip’s life.” In 1855 
he purchased and presented to the British Museum the 
Mazatlan collection of shells — the largest collection, with 
one exception, ever brought to Europe from one locality,. 
One of the conditions of acceptance was that a descriptive 
catal6gue of it should be printed under the direction of the 
Trustees. Dr. Carpenter was appointed to prepare it. When 
printed it formed a volume of 540 closely printed pages. 
The toUection consists of about 8,873 specimens (2,505 
bivalves, &c., and 6,358 univalves, mounted on 2,529 glass 
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tablets). He also presented large and valuable collections of 
shells to the Albany (New York) Museum and to Montreal 
Museum, as well as a mixed one of shells, &c., to Warrington. 
We cannot conclude without giving a beautiful specimen of 
his writings — it is from “Introductory Remarks” to “Lectures 
on Mollusca.” Ecw can read it without feeling that he 
rightly devoted a life-long devotion to the study of shells. 
“Who has not admired the beauty of shells ? — the rich lustre 
of the Cowries, the glossy polish of the Olives, the brilliant 
painting of the Cones, the varied lagus of the Cameos, the 
exquisite name of Mother of Pearl ? Who has not listened 
to the mysterious 'sound of the sea’ in the Whelks and 
Helmets, or wondered at the many chambers of the Nautilus ? 
What child ever went to the seashore without fucking up 
shells, or what lady ever spurned them as ornaments of her 
parlour ? Shells are at once the attraction of the untutored 
savage, the delight of the refined artist, the wonder of the 
philosophic zoologist, and tlie most valued treasures of the 
geologist. They adorn the sands of seagirt isles and conti- 
nents now, and they form ilie earliest 'footprints on the sands 
of time’ in the history of our globe. The astronomer, wan- 
dering through boundless space witli the grandest researches 
of his intellect and the most subtle Avorkiiig of his analysis 
may imagine indeed the history of past time and speculate 
on the formation of globes ; but his science presents us with 
no records of the past. But the geologist, after watching the 
ebb of the ocean- tide, examines into the soil on the surface 
of the earth, and finds in it a hook of chronicles, the letters 
of which are not unknown hieroglyjjhics, but familiar shells. 
He writes the history of each species, antedating by millions 
, of years the first appearance of man upon this planet, the 
abrasion of the Mississippi Valley, or the roar of the Niagara 
at Queenstown Heights. As he reverently unlinks the dark 
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recesses which contain the traditions of tho early ages, 
between the dead igneous rocks and the oceanic deposits 
which entomb the remains of life, the first objects which 
meet his gaze arc the remains of a thin, horny shell, so like 
these now living on tlie Atlantic and Pacific waters, that the 
^footprint’ enables him to reconstruct a Lrachiopod with 
delicate ciliated arms and complex organisation, such as is 
figured in the heautiful w^orks of Owen and Davidson, from 
dissections of the existing si)ecies. Per be it observed that 
shells are not things without life, as they are often taken to 
be by thoughtless admirers ; nor are they simply the hahita- 
tioas of ‘ shcll-fisli,’ as ordinary observers consider them. 
They are truly organic structures, part and parcel of tho 
living animal, as truly as the nails of man, tlio plumage of 
birds, the armour of armadillos and crocodiles, tlie scales 
and cartilage of fishes, or the shell of the sea-urchin/' 

Dr. Carpenter was born at Pristol, November 4th, 1811), 
and died at ^Montreal, Canada, May 24th, 1877. He was the 
yotingest child of the well-known and much-esteemed Dr. 
Laiit Carpenter, for many years Unitarian minister at Lewin's 
Mead ClKij)el, Pristol. To Dr. P. P. Carpenter the Zoroas- 
triau saying applies, ‘‘ Who purely invokes the truth, he has 
the essence of the SujTOino Soul;” as also the following 
verse from the poem of John C. Whittier, wTitten for the 
funeral of the Anti-Slavery leader, W. L. Garrison, who died 
on the second anniversary of Dr. Carpenter's death : — 

“ Not for a soul like tliuie the calm 
Ot Hcltish ease aiul joys of souse ; 

Dut duty, more tluiii crown or palm, 

Its own exceeding recompense.” 

Alan Gjieenwkll. 


Note by Ed. N. I. A. — We have been informed by th§ 
Eev. E. L. Carpenter, Editor of this Memoir, that Miss Elorence 
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Nightingale, after reading, it, wrote to him that she thought 
the book would be useful to natives of India, to whom the 
name of Carpenter is already known by Miss Carpenter's 
labours,” as giving “ an example of steady, enlightened, life- 
long, persevering devotion to a national object ” Miss Night- 
ingale added that she would be glad to send copies to libraries 
in India, especially to any connected with the National Indian 
Association. The Editor, while grateful for Miss Nightingale's 
kind ofiFer, requests us to state that he will, at his own cost, 
forward copies of the Memoir to places in India, where it is 
likely to be of service. Some copies will be sent out with 
this number of the Journal to the Brandi Committees for 
distribution to libraries, and if more should be desired, it is 
requested that application be made to the lion. Sec., Miss 
E. A. Manning, or to the Kev. R. L. Carpenter, Bridport, 


THE BUILDING ARTS OF INDIA. 

By General Maclagan, R.E. 

(Continued from ^age 45 3. y 

In the choice of their materials, we seo much to admire in the 
works of the native builders who have gone before us in India* 
In the most lively times of Mughal building energy, the free outlay 
on grand works brought costly stone from long distances, and well 
has their white marble and red sandstone been turned to account. 
The most ordinary building materials, being such as the earth 
supplies, have been the same in all ages. The difference in their use, 
at different times and places, consists in the choice that is made of 
the better or the worse, and in the means available, in money or 
appliances, for conveying what was selected to the i)lace were it 
was to be used. 

When we speak of power to convey what was selected to the 
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place where it was to be used, we observe that in India this power 
as not often illustrated, as in some other countries, by great build- 
ings constructed of enormous stones. This does not seem to have 
been one of the favourite ambitions of the builders whose work is 
now to be found in India. There are, of course, big stones in some 
buildings, but their bigness is on a diderent scale from that adopted 
in other lands, and is not such as to give rise to the admiration 
which we feel in seeing what has been done elsewhere. • . . 

There are in India some stone circles of upright blocks, like 
those well known in England and other countries. In one of 
these circles near the village of Asota, in Yusufzai, north east of 
Peshawar, about 50 ft. in diameter, the stones have been roughly 
hewn on two sides. Their greatest thickness is abouc 2 ft., and 
the greatest height of any now standing is between 1 1 ft. and 
12 ft. 

It is remarkable how little (speaking generally) even the oldest 
buildings in India have suffered from exposure ; and this exposure 
is sometimes of a very trying kind. The buildings bear testimony 
to the good choice that has been made of the stones used in them. 
A dark and hard blue limestone has been a favourite material with 
the Hindus. It receives fine sculpture, and retains sharp, well- 
defined edges. Much of the Buddhist sculptured work in the 
north-west of India, where sculjiture is very abundant, is on hard 
<;lay slate. The sculpture on these buildings is mostly on the 
interior faces. The Jain temples at Dilwara, on Mount Abu, pro- 
fusely and beautifully carved inside, are of white marble. Outside, 
these buildings are of studied plainness, not as the Hindu buildings, 
great an<l small, in all parts of India, which carry much ornamen- 
tation outside. The largest of these — the magnificent temples of 
Tanjore, Trichinopoli, Tinnevelly, Madura, and other places in the 
south, of Nassik in the west, and of Orissa in the east — being 
covered throughout with elaborate carved ornament and sculpture. 
On the hills of the Salt Range in the Punjab (hills containing the 
great mines of rock-salt) are Hindu temples of a grey limestone, 
naturally of a somewhat honey-combed texture, which has suffered 
further from the weather. 

In the great imperial cities of the Mughals white marble and 
red sandstone have been largely used together, and with excellent 
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effect. The marble is polished, and well withstands the weather. 
But though it suffers little from the weather, there is another kind 
of injury, very subtle and troublesome, to which it is exposed. 
However carefully and closely the stones have been laid, yet, into 
the joints between them, on domes and terrace roofs, on cornices 
and parapets, the seeds of shrubs and trees will find their way, and 
there begin to grow and thrust their roots beneath. The pipal 
tree is particularly insidious in this kind of attack on unwatched 
stone-work, and if allowed to stay, as we see it has been some- 
times, it will slowly, but strongly, dislodge the stones, and, if there 
is water near the foot of the building, will push its long roots 
through the wall, and down towards the moisture that it seeks. 

In the Muhammadan buddings of Akbar’s and later reigns — 
the seventeenth century and the latter half of the sixteenth — the 
red sandstone is very largely used. There are buildings of earlier 
date, now six and seven centuries old, in which this stone, frequently 
bearing Arabic inscriptions in raised letters, is still sharp-edged 
and fresh. It contrasts very favourably iii this respect with many 
buildings in England sadly defaced by weathering of the sandstone. 
Oxford, perhaps, looks more venerable where the edges of the stone 
are worn and rounded, and the form of the mouldings lost ; but it 
would have been better if this had not happened. There aie 
buildings in this country of a sandstone much resembling in colour 
and general appearance that of the Mughal works in Northern 
India, but very different in durability. The exposed masonry of 
the Church of St. Michael, at Coventry, is seriously worn away, 
and seems to be crumbling continuously now. In past days, en- 
deavour has been made to hold together with iron straps parts that 
were in danger of separating, and in some of these places little 
more than the iron strap now remains. 

In the Indian buildings in which both white marble and red 
sandstone are used, the contrast of colour is sometimes given by 
the use of the different materials for different parts of the building, 
sometimes by using them together, in alternate bands, or otherwise 
combined. Colour is likewise shown in the Muhammadan build- 
ings by inlaid work iri the piers of the arcades, the spaudrils 
the arches, and other parts, and by lines of black marble inlaid in 
the white. The inlaid work is executed on a large scale in some 
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buildings. The stones chiefly used are blood-stone, cornelian, and 
agates. The inlaid work, besides that on the borders of panels 
and elsewhere in geometric figures, is chiefly representation of 
flowers in conventional style, and often with much freedom from 
the rigid symmetry which prevails in most Oriental designs. In- 
scriptions in the Persian or Arabic characters are either inlaid or 
carved in raised letters, not engraved like our inscriptions. In 
the interior of the great reception halls of imperial buildings, and 
the more ornate private apartments, gilding also was much used. 
But some of the most beautiful of these Muhammadan buildings, 
are those in which there is least colour or aj)plied decoration of 
any kind, so elegant are the forms and so just the proportions of 
the several parts, so refined the mouldings, and so true the execu- 
tion. One other kind of ornamental work of much beauty is 
especially to be observed in these buildings, the stone screen-work 
of open tracery — large thin slabs of marble or sandstone, pierced 
with geometric figures of great variety. Very good specimens ot 
this kind of work are to be seen in the Indian section of the South 
Kensington Museum. 

The comparatively small variety of colour thinly applied on 
the outside of the Taj Mahal at Agra — the Indian building per- 
haps best known in England — is the cause of its having frequently 
been felt, at fii*st sight, to be heavy. It is not really unrelieved 
by variety. Besides some inlaid coloured work, it has straight 
lines of black marble inlaid, black zig-zag lines on tiie thin engaged 
pillars at the corners, inlaid ornament following the outline of the 
parapets, and encircling the neck of the dome, and inlaid inscrip- 
tions in large letters. But so immense is the mass of white 
marble, that the relief thus afibrded is comparatively small. A 
little study of the building reconciles the spectator to this mas- 
siveness, and only leaves him full of wonder and delight with the 
beauty as well as grandeur of the building. Its surroundings are 
on a scale of corresponding magnificence. The great square enclo- 
sure, with its splendid gateway, and the minarets at the corners ^ 
the straight-lined garden and its broad masonry channels, with 
shallow stream of water and rows of fountains in middle ; the 
sombre lines of tall dark cypresses, with trees of more varied 
foliage and colour throughout the garden j — it is with these things 
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abont it, and a senee of great BtillnesB and solemnity over tbo 
arhol^ that we look at this magnificent marble tomb. Add we 
fidel how large a measure of respect and gratitude is due to the 
men who did all this, to those who purposed and devised a monu- 
ment on this scale of grandeur, and those who executed it in a 
manner worthy of the conception. Have not we reason to be glad 
that the wealth of building power in those days threw itself into 
forts and palaces, mosques and tombs, pleasure gardens for princes, 
and serais for travellers ? What should we not have lost if Shah 
Jahdn, for instance, had been a prince of smaller and more modest 
aims, and had bestowed the best efforts of his architects on jails 
and court-houses, town-halls and barracks, hospitals and schools ? 
Their time has come. But it is better for art, that Shah Jahdn 
had his turn at something else. The world has gained. 

If defect of colour enhances the noble massiveness of the Tq/, 
we feel this to be in agreement with the nature and purpose of the 
building. The use of colour on Mughal buildings was well under- 
stood and very general. In the beautiful and wonderful city at 
the head of the Adriatic, which so many travellers to and from 
India have now a days an opportunity of seeing, we find a large 
amount of colouring of buildings, most of it very Oriental in cha- 
racter. But India has nothing to show of exactly the same kind. 
Buildings of brick, in India, if not faced with stone, were thickly 
plastered, and the colouring was given by figured designs, not 
whole surfaces of colour, or by a facing of glazed work, which is 
-of two kinds, on pottery and on plaster. 

The use of glazed tiles and glazed plaster seems in India to be 
most freqnent in the western frontier provinces of Sind and the 
Punjab. But there are many good specimens at Gwalior, Delhi, 
and elsewhere, of buildings thus coloured. The work goes by the 
general name of KAhKu Glazed tiles are used when a large surface 
is to be uniformly coloured. Patterns also of different colours are 
given on single tiles. The glazing on plaster is used for coloured 
devices, made up of separate small pieces, of the different colours. 
And these are laid on and cemented on the surface of the building. 
Thejplaster, which is made of lime and sand, receives first a very 
thin coating of glass containing lead, which both gives a fair 
smooth surface for the coloured glazing that is to be afterwards 
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:«pplied, and enables it to adhere. Both these arts seem to have 
^een imported from Persia. The earliest specimens of glazed tile 
'Work known are at Mashad and Tabriz. The name Green Dome 
fSahz GumhazJ which is given to a conspicuous building at Mash*^ 
had, of which the city is proud, is also borne by a tomb at Lahore, 
^f which the green covering of the dome is in good preservation. 
Another at Lahore is similarly called Blue Dome ( Lila Gumhaz), 
The cities of Multan in the Punjab, and Tatta, and Hyderabad in 
Sind, and others, have good specimens of this kind of work, as 
well as of the plaster Kmlu work used for wall decorations and 
inscriptions. Lahore has many of great excellence and beauty, 
the most complete is the mosque of Wazir Khan, in the heart of 
the city. The figured tile work is now carried on in Sind, at 
Tatta, on the Indus, and at Hala, 30 miles north of Hyderabad. 
The Mas] id, built by Shah Jahan, at Tatta, has had the deficient 
tile work lately restored. At this place there is no glazed work 
•of the other kind, that is, on inlaid pieces of plaster. 

Indian brick-work, except in wells, is rarely seen, for it is 
always covered, or meant to be covered, in one of these ways. Its 
quality is excellent, though its apjiearance is coarse, as it was not 
meant to be seen. Well- burnt bricks are united by well made but 
rough mortar, the mortar courses being of great thickness, often 
much thicker than the bricks, giving the work the appearance 
almost of a concrete wall with thin baiids of red brick. It is 
indeed a concrete. A similar material is used for terraced floors 
and roofs. And there are places where, the wood and tiles on 
which it was laid having decayed and fallen away, the terrace 
covering has remained, spanning the gap, as a single block of arti- 
ficial stone or concrete bridge. 

In stone buildings in various parts of the hill countries of 
India, the insertion of horizontal beams at intervals in the masonry, 
which is a common constructive arrangement, gives a pleasing 
variefty to the outer face of the work, like the use of stone of 
different colours. The practice is similar to the use of bonding 
courses of red brickwork, which we see in Roman walls of stone 
masonry in Britain. This was well shown in the old wall lately 
discovered in extending the railway buildings in the neighbourhood 
-of the Feuchurch Street Station. The bright red bands were of 
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tiles or bricks of large size, of which there were three courses in 
each horizontal band. Similar bonding brickwork of bright 
colour is to be seen in a massive Homan wall at Leicester ; of 
which English builders have taken advantage in a very prapticaf 
using part of the materials, both brick and stone, for the 
adjoining church of St. Nicholas. In the church the construction 
is repeated, stone masonry with courses of brick at intervals. The 
cathedral at Carlisle has in like manner helped itself to stone from 
a neighbouring Homan wall. 

Ill these cases, as in many ojbhers, perhaps no great harm was 
done, as the walls were plain and uniform masses of solid masonry, 
interesting chiefly ou account of their history and their construc- 
tion, and having plenty of the work still left to satisfy this interest. 
But the practice is a dangerous one. It has been often followed, 
in all countries, and has sometimes not been quite so harmless. 
We cannot tell now what we have lost at old Delhi. Bernier 
says, Shah dehana new city, which was being built when he was 
there, was conveniently near the old one, wliich supplied quantities 
of building material ready for use. Very likely the honest inten- 
tion in the flrst place was to take only the stones from absolute 
ruins. But we know how dilhcult it is to get any rule of this 
kind rigidly adhered to, and to prevent the despoiling of buildings 
which, if in a sense ruins, are yet ruins to be carefully and tenderly 
preserved. And these Mughals, though they showed admirable 
taste in their own works, felt no obligation to spare Hindu build- 
ings on account of their beauty, even if they respected those of 
the Pathans. Zealous Muhammadans, from time to time, have 
reckoned it no less praiseworthy because it was convenient, to 
destroy temples and other works of their idolatrous predecessors, 
though they did not often use the materials again on the spot in so 
pretty a piece of reconstruction as the colonnade at the Kutb, near 
Delhi. Muhammadan buildings, again, have been subjected to the 
same treatment. Hanjit Singh’s marble hdradarij or summer- 
house, in the palace gardens at Lahore, is certainly a very graceful 
building as it is, though rather too large for the enclosure in which 
it stands. But we cannot, therefore, excuse his robbing for this 
purpose the tomb of Jahangir at Shahdara. 

Of a too discriminate freedom in using materials of old build- 
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ings, even English engineers in India have sometimes been accused. 
There are stories of English officers having turned to ignoble uses 
fragments which were of real worth and interest, and which, in 
time of pressing need, were appreciated only for their immediate 
usefulness. I am not prepared to say that such things have not 
been done, though 1 do not myself know of any instances. There 
are in many places abundant supi>lies of old materials, particularly 
old bricks, which, being taken from absolute ruins or worthless 
buildings of the plainest kind, or dug out from the foundations of 
old towns and villages, can be freely used for new works. And 
this use of such materials need not give^cause of unpleasantness to 
the tenderest conscience, or call forth remonstrance from the most 
protective antiquarian. But it has notj^always been easy to draw 
the line, or make a vigorous contractor keep to it. 

Besides defence of good buildings against active spoliation, 
protection against natural decay is needed. Whatever have bee 4 
the shortcomings of the British Government, and the offences of 
British officers in India, in times past,.withjregard to the care and 
preservation of old buildings, it is not now to be said that the 
matter is neglected. The works which it is desirable to guard and 
preserve are in such number and of such size, that not all can be 
done at ouce that is needed. But] arrangements with this view 
have, for some years past, been made more* systematic, and they are 
now being brought more fully under uniform management. Every- 
where attention is now given to the subject, and local measures 
are taken to stay the progress of decay. Bestoration is not 
attempted, except in some very si>ecial cases, but endeavour is 
made to preserve from further injury what] time and the hand of 
man has spared, of buildings that we desire]to’save on account of 
their architectural or historical interest. 

India is generally believed to be a country which has been very 
stationary in certain respects, many artsj being practised in the 
same* manner now as long ages ago. In regard to building arts, 
this is probably not more true of India thaiijof other countries. 
Until the introduction of what we commonly understand by ma- 
chinery, and when all ordinary building work was done for the 
most part with hand tools, as very many things are done still, 
these common operations have been essentially the same every- 
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where. They may vary in some particulars, as for ipstance, in^ 
India and some other countries, in the common use of the feet for 
some parts of what we are accustomed to call manual labour, and 
the practice of sitting on the ground for some kinds of woric 
which European artisans do standing. But, in the main, we have 
reason to believe the operation^ and the implements to have been 
much the same for long ages past, in all countries alike which have 
come to need any such arts. Sculptures and pictures tell us some- 
thing of modes of working in ancient Egypt and Assyria. Written 
accounts tell us how, more than 2,500 years ago, in the land 
between these two, the smith with the tongs used to work in the 
coals, and fashion the hot iron with hammers, wielded with the 
strength of his arm ; how the carpenter stretched out his rule on 
the timber, marking it with a line, then fitting it with planes, and 
applying the compasses ; which briefly, and not inaptly describes 
the mode in which men of the same crafts work in all lauds in the 
present day. The same may be said, no doubt, of the stone-hewers 
who, three centuries earlier, came from Tyre to build the king’s 
house at Jerusalem. It is when we come to see the locale on which 
some of this stone-hewing work was done, without such mechanical 
helps as we have now, that we admire the resolute and persistent 
way in which immense labour aided only by simple and primitive 
appliances, was used to overcome all difficulties in carrying out a 
Settled purpose. The labour bestowed upon building works in 
India has not been of this kind. We see that it was of a kind 
demanding other qualities as high, always more under the direction 
of artistic feeling than of ambition to exert enormous power. 

About these old Indian buildings, sometimes a good deal, and 
sometimes not much, is to be learned from the people you find 
about them. They sometimes know nothing that you want to 
know. Others will tell you a great deal which you had better not 
put down as quite correct because you got it on the spot. But 
you may often learn much from a humble informant that wiH help 
you to an understanding of the thing you are looking at. A deal 
of intelligence and knowledge is often to be found under the 
familiar orange-brown costume, or the more simple garment of 
white ashes. We can tolerate, for a while, what is not attractive^, 
when we find how much there is along with it that is better than^ 
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it looks. And if we have learned something about the building 
that has engaged our attention, we are also the better, and so is 
somebody else, for our little talk. It has drawn out something 
Mke sympathy in regard to an object that has at least some common 
interest for the Indian fakir and the English Christian. We have 
gained more than information from the opportunity the old building 
gave us of a chat with an unenlightened, perhaps, but not worth- 
less, fellow-man. The sympathy, if it is small and imperfect^ 
quickens the desire for sympathies that shall be fuller and better. 

There are few people who have spent years in India, and have 
seen a good number of the buildings of the people that were there 
before us, who have not brought away with them a strong and 
pleasing conviction that these old builders were men who had a 
true knowledge of what was constructively good, and a true sense 
of what was artistically beautiful. It is good that English folks 
who go to India, and who care for such things, should know how 
much there is in the buildings of that country that will have an 
interest for them. This is only one, however, of the very many 
classes of objects which India displays to us and asks us to look at. 
I would not present it even as one of the most important and most 
interesting of the many objects of interest and importance. I 
would desire rather to show that there is much else, and that no 
one need want in India local objects of interest to engage some 
portion of his time and attention. It is well, when the hands are 
full to satisfaction of useful work, to find some things around us, 
apart from that work, whatever it is, which will pleasantly help 
to fill up some of the leisure hours, and thereby lighten the hours 
of labour — always with the aid of recreations of some sort, which 
are quite as needful in India as elsewhere. 

What the particular classes of objects are, to which any one is 
to turn his attention, depends on tastes and opportunities. It can 
seldom be that opportunities will not yield something. To one,, 
the earth’s own products, in the garden and the field, on the hill 
and the plain, supply unfailing sources of study and enjoyment. 
To another, the investigation of the earth itself. To another, the 
field sports of India afibrd the means of seeing and knowing 
many more things, besides the creatures which are the objects 
of the chase. One in the languages and literature of India 
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Hods ample material for profitable research ; another in the arts 
and manufactures ; another in the history and antiquities ; 
another in free intercourse with the people and the study of their 
local dialects, their personal and social customs, their traditions 
and stories, their proverbs and their songs. In all these ways one 
learns to know also something of the thoughts of the people, their 
feelings and their wants ; and, let me add here, always in so doing, 
learns to think more kindly of them. This, and much more there 
is, in the records of the past, the life of the present and the needs 
of the future, to supply matter of deepest interest to every English 
sojourner in India. 

It is needful sometimes to notice this, for there are some people 
who cannot believe there is anything in India in which they could 
manage to get up an interest, or which could help to recon cilo 
them to the country. They make up their minds there is nothing 
there for them to like or care for, and a great deal to object to. 
And there are things to object to. An English traveller of the 
early part of the seventeenth century, the chaplain of Sir Thomas 
Koe’s mission from James I. to the Emperor Jahangir, devotes a 
chapter of his book to what be calls the “ discommodities, incon- 
veniences and annoyances, that are to be found or met withal in 
this, empire.” And he goes on to tell of them in detail. There 
have been many improvements since Edward Terry was in India, 
hut “discommodities” and “inconveniences” there are still. Snakes 
and scorpions have not been abolished, though, indeed, you do not 
see them so often as some people have supposed ; there are still 
mosquitos and sandflies, as well as other small instjcts ; there are 
musk rats and white ants; there are dreary wastes and dirty dust- 
storms. And it is sometimes very warm in India. Yetj somehow 
or other, with all these things and many more, it is not a bad 
country after all, and, as Terry himself properly adds at end of his 
chapter, there are also “ commodities and cqntentments to he found 
in those parts.” ‘ 

Much of what we now find to delight us has been created since 
his time. Akhar’s grand administration was then over. Shah 
Jah^n’s magnificence was yet to come* The two centuries that 
have gone by since his day have made a great difierence to us and 
to the people of India, and have greatly helped forward the know- 
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ledge of many of tbe things of interest I have referred to, which 
present themselves to us in the present day. I do not press the 
claims of any one above another. Each has its interest, and will 
get people to care for it. Whatever the line each person may take 
who cares to give attention to his surroundings in India, all I am 
concerned here to say is, douH forget sometimes to look at the oW 
buildings. 


CHILD- MAKRTAGE IN RENGAL; 

WITH SOME or its r.EAiuN(;s, moral, mektal and pRxVctical. 


It is a well-iiigli luiiversai conviction of the Hindus that, 
after death, the soul of every man goes to the under-world, 
and to a hell called Foot, Eroiii that prison only a son’s 
offering of the Finda (a cake presented to the departed as 
food on the occasion of the Sharads) delivers the soul of the 
sufferer. Yes, all good Hindus firmly believe a man must go- 
to Root, however hoiuist and pious he may have been. No 
matter how many acts of charity he may have performed, no 
matter how many fastings and religious penances he may 
have gone through, to Toot he must go. Nothing but a son’s 
fidelity can avail liiiu in the way of release or dclivrance. 
This strong and dread conviction, if there were no other 
motive, Avoiild drive a Hindu to souk marriage foj* salvation as 
early as possible. The accomplishment of mari-iago is thus, 
ill his opinion, the most important duty of his life. A son, 
the fruit of marriage, saves him from perdition ; so that the 
one purpose of marriage is to leave a son behind him. 

The rinda may he offered, in the absences of a son, by a 
daughter’s son ; or. in case the son dies daring the lifetime of 
the father, by the son’s son. To provide a successor to his 
son, in case of his death, thus leads the father to give his son 
or daughter in marriage even before he or she is of age. 

I 4 • 
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And if lie can see the face of a grandson before he dies, he 
is doubly sure of his deliverance from the miseries of Poot. 

One year of this world is equivalent to one day of the 
spiritual world, so that the offering of the Pinda on the re- 
curring anniversary of the death of a father or progenitor is 
equal to serving him with daily food. To secure the assur- 
ance of food by the Inrtli of a son, and theieby the salvation 
of the soul from Foot, is therefore the controlling thought of 
a believing Hindu. And he who happily sees the birth of a 
grandson, or a great-grandson, considers himself specially 
favoured by the gods. He dies with tlie satisfaction of 
leaving behind him ample provision whence to draw his 
daily allowance of food in the spiritual world. 

Marriage accomplished for the one jmrpose of self-dcli- 
vrance by tlie action of a son, takes little thought of otliers. 
Woman is a mere instrument of self-elevation, and so comes 
to be regarded, not as a woman and a soul, )nit as a useful 
tool ; inucli less is slie considered a member of enlightened 
society or a cbild of heaven. 

The })recise age for marriage among Hindus is not rigidly 
fixed. Always premature, it depends u))ou the convenience, 
humour ami circumstances of the contracting parties to name 
the year and the The superstitious notion of a Hindu 

parent that it is a sin not to give liis daugliter in marriage 
before she ceases to be a cliild, iinj)els Iiiiu urgently to 
get her a husband before she has passed her ninth or tenth 
year. He sends out tlie match- makers, and spares no pains 
to discover a bridegroom in some family of rank equal or 
superior to his own. Having found a boy, of however tender 
age, of course not younger tlian his daughter, he endeavours 
to secure him by entreaty or by large offers of money and 
jewels. The good man, tlie boy’s father or guardian, whether 
moved by entreaty or by large promises of money, or induced 
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?by his own choice, grants the request. In selecting a bride- 
^oom, preference is given to a boy of tender age, tlie younger 
the better. With the bride’s father, the first consideration is 
»the honour and prestige of the house with whom his daughter 
is to be allied ; the second thought is of the bridegroom's 
^wealth and education. 

Thus, the cause is clear of untimely marriages among 
Hindus. We now understand the urgency of a bride’s father 
to secure for his daughter of eight or nine years a husband of 
fourteen or fifteen; as also the earnest desire of the bride- 
groom’s father to secure the caste and lioiiour of his 1‘amily. 
This he does by Jiis son’s securing honourable alliance, and so 
giving him a worthy grandson, the fruit of the marriage. He 
thus gain^ heaven and peace for his own soul. 

Manu, the great Hindu law-giver, rules that a youth of 
twenty years of age should be united with a girl of twelve ; 
so that his notion of the marriageable age, at liis compara- 
tively rude and unenlightened period, is far more reasonable 
than that which now prevails. It is a matter of much regret 
and wonder that well-educated men, who boast of their 
refined and noble ideas, do not hesitate to give their sons in 
marriage before their education is finished or their character 
formed, not to say before they are competent to advise or 
able to support a wife. To wliuin shall we look ibr better 
things, if nut to young men of the well-to-do class or of the 
middle class of the present enlightened age, such as our 
graduates of the Calcutta University ? To these and to other 
reformers of the country I niake my appeal. Shall the de- 
plorable consequences of giving sons in marriage before their 
education is completed continue to curse Bengal ? Who can 
doubt that, unless strong measures be ’promptly taken to, 
change this custom, the present system of early marriage will 
ruin the prospects of the rising generations ? Let me respect- 
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fully appeal to the educated and enlightened parents of the- 
nineteenth century. Let me turn to those whose minds are 
unfettered with a superstitious dread of the sufferings of 
Foot in event of their leaving no male issue to offer tiie 
Pinda to their spirit after death. Let me assume that they 
have no fear of sin or guilt in deferring the marriage of their 
daughters till they come of proper age. And may I not ask 
those who are fully alive to the evil consequences of child- 
marriage, why they still follow the ancient custom and 
incur the evils attending it ? Why have they not the courage 
of their convictions to practise a wise delay, and so break 
the force of a pernicious custom? Wiiy do they not free 
their children from the heavy responsibilities to which they 
become prematurely liable, and so relieve themselves and 
their sons from the nameless anxieties which inevitably 
attend such marriages? I look with special hope to those* 
among them who arc by fortune raised above the roach of 
want. AVill not they at least come to the rescue ? They 
who have plenty to feed and clothe their children, will they 
not dare refuse to marry their children prematurely ? Will 
they not lead in the way of health and wisdom when they 
see how weak and sickly the offspring of such boys and girls 
must be I know it is hard to begin, and that it is the first 
step that costs. Wlio does not know that the man who 
suffers liis daughter to remain unmarried till she is thirteen 
or fourteen years of age is subjected to endless annoyances, 
beset with stinging remarks, unpleasant whisperings and 
slanderous gossip ? No orthodox Hindu will allow his son 
to accept the hand of such a grown-up girl. But what reform 
was ever introduced without sacrifices, without many sacri- 
fices of comfort, wealth and personal regard ! 

In my experience as a schoolmaster for the last twenty 
years I have noticed, with much regret, that pupils, who 
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before their marriage were remarkable for their application 
and diligence in study, soon after marriage became indifferent 
^nd careless of their improvement. This decadence may 
almost be reckoned from the marriage-day. They no longer 
care to get their lessons at home, nor d^ they pay attention, 
as before, to instruction given them at school. Besides, it 
not unfrequently happens in this tropical climate that pupils, 
■early married, become fathers almost prematurely, and then 
they feel themselves too well on in life to continue any course 
of study. They are half-ashamed to be seen going to school 
from a wife and boy at home. Otliers there are who, though 
truly desirous of ac^juiring knowledge, are so encumbered 
with family cares as to be compelled to give up their studies 
and earn money. I have known students, sons of men of 
limited income, to be yoked so early in matrimony, that even 
while preparing for entrance to the University, or the First 
Arts Class, they liave heeii obliged by pecuniary necessity, 
on the birth of a cliild, to hid adieu to their studies. This 
ha5 been done much against their will ; nor would tliey, but 
for this too earl}- paternity, have thought of looking for a 
situation of any kind and of ever so small emolument for the 
maintenance ol’ a faiuily. If inquiries be made into the list of 
employes in Government olKces or in private companies, it will 
be found that the majority of them left school long before their 
education was finished, because of such early-coming needs. 
Besides the religious injunction, another motive which 
induces Hindu parents to marry their children before*- they 
are of full age. Parents do not like that tlieir sons should 
leave *them and go to distant countries, or undertake ad- 
ventures attended with risk, .and so they wisely clip the 
wings of their sons lest they should fly away. This they 
do by providing them with companions in life as early as 
possible, so that they may not be able to esca))e from the 
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household; and many parents, I am sorry to say, are very 
successful in this device. Young people of high aspirations, 
disinterested motives and noble dfesires, while yet students, are 
often robbed of tlieir energies and reformed ideas in this way. 

It is cast as a, reproach on Bengalis that they do not 
betake themselves to independent trades or professions, but 
crowd only to public offices and swell the number of mere 
copyists and clerks. What else can they do ? A man under 
the immediate necessity of earning money, while yet a 
student, cannot entertain the worthier idea of learning a 
trade or profession. This is out of the question, since he 
must remain an office apprentice without salary for a length- 
ened period. Being also burdened with a wife, he cannot 
leave her and go to a distant country to seek his fortune. 
Caste prejudices and religious scruples have weight, but they 
do not so strongly oppose a Bengali youth in the way of self- 
culture and business advancement as a partner in life. She 
makes these all but impossible. 

Under the benign influence of English education, and'the 
powerful effect of European arts and sciences, many of the 
religious scniples of the present generation, especially in 
Bengal, have been dispelled. This is also largely due to the 
indefatigable exertions of Christian Missionaries doing their 
best to break the iron rule of caste, and infuse into the 
minds of young Bengal a love of truth and a contempt for 
old superstitions. Providentially, these have in part, though 
not fully, freed our country from the errors of centuries. 
The exemplary conduct of some English ladies and gentle- 
men in bringing together natives and Europeans in social 
intercourse and friendly companionship has induced not a 
few Hindus to reform their conduct, improve their household 
economy, and regulate their manners and customs, so as to 
merit the favours conferred, and try and secure more of the 
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privileges granted by these philanthropic friends, whose con- 
duct cannot be too niucli admired. The introduction of 
railway and post-office facilities into India, and the establish- 
ment of lines of steamers, have brought possibilities of com- 
munication and freer intercourse to the very door of every 
family. In spite of all these conveniences, a Bengali is not 
free to go where he likes. There are many impediments in 
his Svay. However well educated, however enlightened he 
may be, he cannot, I say again, he cannot, as a married man, 
avail himself of the opportunities thus afforded him. The 
maintenance and comfort of his family must be his first 
concern ; and, with rare exceptions, his wife is illiterate and 
superstitious. Being so, and having her share of family 
vigour of will, there is no peace for him, except in a large 
acquiescence. .If not a slave to her opinions, his freedom of 
thought and action are necessarily curtailed. His intelli- 
gence and enliglitenment are of very little use when the lady 
to wliom he is joined, for better for worse, life-long, is so full 
of prejudices as to be not only ignorant, but narrowed in 
intellect and not eager to be taught. It need not be said, on 
the other Inind, that, if unmarried, the enterprising man of 
Hindu birth would he as free as he is willing to go to wliat- 
ever place good husiiiess prospects call him, or where oppor- 
tunities of lucrative employment invite him. As things are, 
he is virtually enslaved. 

It is true there are honourable instances of young married 
men in the Hindu community who have left their homes and 
wives, crossed seas, and for considerable periods have studied 
in foreign lands. It may thus be alleged that early marriage 
need be no impediment in the way of a continuance of study 
or. of enterprise. Still, very few possess such requisite 
strength of mind and have sufficient means to accomplish 
this. rare victory over complicated difficulties. 

Calmttia, D. N. Singha. 
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A PAESrS EEMARKS ON MAEEIAGE AND WIDOW- 
HOOD AMONG HINDUS. 


On this subject I am ’writing what T have seen and kno'wn 
about the marriages and the married life of Hindus. Let me 
first describe as well as I can a Hindu marriage. Among 
Hindus it means a hundred expensive and incomprehensible 
ceremonies. In the first jjlace you have all sorts of presents in 
clothes, money and jewellery to think of; next, feeding the 
Brahmins with sweetnxeats, nautcli parties, processiofis in the 
streets composed of particoloured dressed Hindu men and 
women, the former walking in solemn dignified silence, the 
latter singing auspicious songs and chatting gaily ; a brass 
band and a little pleasant tom-toming complete tho business of 
the day. There are, of course, dainty Indian sweetmeats served 
up to all comers freel}^ and ever3"bod3^ looks pleased at nothing 
in particular. Exchange of various kinds of presents and the 
indispensable adjuncts of a native social or friendly meeting — 
the pan suopari, otto of roses or rosewater, and the hackneyed 
compliments and salutations finish oil tho programme. The 
central figures of tho group are very often a veiy little boy and 
a very little girl, or a very old and grown-up “hoy^” being 
married to a young lady one year of age, or little over that, and 
not exceeding ten years in most cases. The bridegroom looks 
proud and happy, and seems to proclaim the celebration of tho 
happy event to the world at largo, and the people of Bombay in 
particular. You could see the charms of liis handsome lady- 
bride through something like a thick veil, or a layer of some 
sort of red or yellow earth or powder, and wreaths of flowers 
hanging over tho face and tlie uj)i)er part of the body. Men 
on foot and in broughams and barouches, and women and cjiil- 
4 ren pell-mell, are walking to the house of the bridegroom for 
the performance of tho usual wedding ceremonies. Children in 
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balf-European; half-Hindu costumes, are riding on horses with 
^old and silver trappings, and all the pomp and glitter of a 
Tegular gala-day. It is a peculiar weakness of the people of 
India (shall I say?) to spend all, or as much money as they can- 
manage to scrape together, on marriages, feasts and funerals, 
-and on gold laces, gold and silver thread and stuffs, spangles, 
tinsel and filigreeworks, in order to appear as rich, bright and 
showy in public as possible. Nearly all, or most of the Anglo- 
Indians who have been in this country for a considerable time, 
well know that among Hindus baby or infant marriages are 
still a matter of common occurrence, though they are not much 
encouraged among English-speaking civilised Hindu families. 
A Hindu wedding procession, like the one I have feebly at- 
tempted to describe here, is not an uncommon sight in the 
streets of Bombay. Marriage underlies the whole order of civil 
life amongst Hindus. If the marriage of a Hindu proves un- 
productive, or if a son is not born to liim, the husband makes 
no scruple to take to another woman, or to adopt a son. With 
them you needs must have a son anyhow to perform the religious 
rites for the ha2)i)iness of his father’s soul in the other world. 
It comes to this, that if you cannot or do not have a son, you may 
T5uy, borrow, or steal one if you like, but a son you must have. 
Every Hindu (sonless) father is supposed to go to hell, according 
to Hindu theologians and law- givers. Of AN’hatovor age and 
however young she may be, a Hindu girl-wil'c was, until the 
last twenty-six 3X‘ars ago, not allowed to ro-marry in case of 
her boy-husband’s death. This Las, however, now been allowed 
by an Indian Act, and is duo to the gracious and Jiumano inter- 
ference of the British Baj, which has done miicJi on behalf of 
the unhapp3" Hindu widows. You may now count by the dozen 
or hnpdrods re-marriages among Hindu widows. This bar- 
barous principle of ^‘once a widow for over a Avidow ” led to 
unnamed immoralities, crimes and sufferings; and tluj Govern- 
ment lias done the wise and right thing, and won the blessings 
of these wretched, friendless, down-trodden creatures. A little 
girl, hardl3’^ aged five or seven years, living the life of a widow 
for iifty or sixty years together used not to he allowed to* re- 
marry under heavy pains and penalties, A113’ Indian newspaper 
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reporting the circumstances of the suicide of a young Hindu 
widow will convince the reader as to the wretchedness of the 
life they are forced to lead. The cause in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred is great hardshi2)s, sufferings, weariness and lone- 
liness of life, and the absence of a man in the place of the 
deceased husband who can protect, comfort and support the 
widow. A Hindu man is practically’ free to marry as many 
wives as he can manage, though polygamy is legally prohibited 
for men unless for some good and sufficient cause ; hers is a 
dreadful lot. 

Among Hindus of middle and lower classes a wife is a com- 
fort and blessing — in reality, often a source of income to her 
husband. She can cook for her husband and his half-dozen 
children, earn b}’’ bodily labour about four annas a day, and 
by some kind of work she keeps the pot boiling for herself, 
her children, and her husband. One thing I have observed 
among Hindu ladies — they are much more steady, quiet, con- 
tented and easy-going than their more restless, go-ahead, change 
and variety -loving European sisters. Unfortunately, very few re- 
marriages occur among the higher castes, and tens of thousands 
of child-Avidows are still brought up to lives of degradation 
and frequently of vice. The reason is this : — The British 
Government, pursuing a wise policy, have not interfered with 
the civil and social laws and customs of Hindus, and have left 
them in all such matters to be governed by their own i)eculiar 
, laws and usages. Unless there is a radical reformation of the 
Hindu family and social life and customs, much cannot be done 
by English Acts or so-called European civilisation. The dis- 
tinctions of higher and low^er castes and classes are the great 
stumbling-blocks in the way of Hindu reform and civilisation, 
and the sooner they are done away with the better. An engage- 
ment to marry among Hindus is looked upon as complete mar- 
riage, whether the marriage ceremony is actually performed or 
not. If the betrothed husband dies the next day, the girl is as 
much a widow as if she were duly married^ and had borne- 
children to him. Consummation of the marriage is also quite 
immaterial. She is the lawful wife of the man to whom she is< 
engaged the next moment after the proper betrothal ceremonies- 
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have taken place, and if be dies any time after that she is con- 
sidered bis widow for life. Girls are often given in marriage at 
tbe age of one, two and upwards, sometimes at the age of six 
months, or before they are bom. The sooner they are married 
off the better it is considered for all parties concerned. It ie 
supposed to be a highly praiseworthy and pious act on the part 
of the parents of the girl if she marries at as early an age as 
possible. Fancy a baby-wife one year old being married to a 
baby-husband aged two years or under. In fact, a Brahmin 
girl attaining majority without having given herself in marriage- 
to the first comer after she came to know all about marriage iS' 
supposed to commit a great sin, and is not deemed eligible for 
marriage or more respectable than others of tenderer age than 
herself. She must marry off as fast as slio can and be done- 
with — a happy wife or a lonely widow. Young Hindu ladies 
who have any claim to English education, and whoso parents 
are enlightened and civilised, form exceptions to these mar- 
riages. It is only among Brahmins and the most orthodox 
true-blue Hindus that the girls are sacrificed to this monstrous 
doctrine of Hindu religion. A Hindu widow re-marriage still 
creates great sensation and consternation in a small town, dis- 
trict or village, and the people there make it a subject of gossip 
for many mouths, and the widow is looked upon as a great 
sinner and renegade. Child murders, suicides and horrible 
crimes are tbe result of this inhuman custom. Early marriages 
and prohibition against widow re-marriage are two of the most, 
dreadful curses of Hindu families and civil life. I don’t wish 
to be unnecessarily hard upon Hindus, or to pass a sweeping 
condemnation upon the life, manners, customs and religion of 
the Hindus ; but I say that the simple mention of the existence 
of such things in a wcll-govorned and enlightened country like 
India should rouse .those whom it may concern to do some- 
thing to root out these great evils. Cannot the good people of 
England lay aside talking and writing, and do something for 
the poor Hindu women that might do real good to them and 
improve their miserable lives and condition ? It is a i)oor con- 
solation to bo told that they are pitied and sympathised wjith. 
Something should be done in India by Englishmen for their 
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^benefit. Thore are many Hindu women who would like to 
know more of their English sisters, and to mix with them, and 
to speak or be spoken to by them in all matters of mutual 
interest and their social well-being. A free exchange of ideas 
and a little genuine fellow-feeling and kindness will do mudi 
more for thorn than all the lectures and articles that can be 
written upon the subject. English people assume that they are 
socially, morally and intellectually superior to all the races of 
India, and, for the matter of that, of all Asia. Then are they 
only to boast of their superiority and do nothing? It is for 
noble and feeling Englishwomen to use their best efforts to 
make Hindu women’s lives happy. 

Nussekwanjee Shebiarjek Ginwalla. 

Broach, June, 1881. 


THE NORTIIBBOOK INDIAN SOCIETY AND CLUB. 


The Sub-Committee of the National Indian Association 
has re-organised itself as the Northbrook Indian Society and 
Club. Its objects are still the two objects which it originally 
proposed to undertake ; the guardianship of young Indians 
of good position sent over by their parents for education and 
study, and the reading-room or Club, which was opened in 
Tebruary, 1880, and which it is considered desirable to place 
in a more convenient neighbourhood. A meeting was lately 
held at the official residence of the Eirst Lord of tlie Admi- 
ralty to discuss the new arrangements, and to enlarge the 
Committee. At this meeting Lord Northbrook, who presided, 
stated that the Society, though now separate from the National 
Indian Association, would continue in friendly communication 
with it. 

The following Indian gentlemen have been invited to 

, # , . , . . 
join the Committee of tlie National Indian Association; — 
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Mr. C. N. Baaierjee, Mr. M. D. Dadysett, Mr. U. K. Dutt, and 
Mr. Syud M. Israil. 

Mrs. Lindstedt has kindly undertaken to be Joint Hon.- 
Secretary of the Eeugal Branch, on the resignation of Mr. 
Bamford. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The widow-marriage movement seems to be making progress at 
Bombay, and also at Madras, where it is supported by Mr. Justice 
Mutuswami Iyer, and Mr. Bagoonath Bao, and several graduates 
of the University. A coriespondent from Madras writes : — “The 
movement of widow -marriage is making rapid strides in this Presi- 
dency ; and the feeling of all educated natives is set in its favour, 
and before long it is sure to become a recognised institution among 
those who profess the Hindu faith.” 

A deputation of the Mahomedan Literary Society waited on 
H.E. the Viceroy to present an address when he arrived in 
Calcutta last Eebruary. The address was read by the Secretary, 
Nawab Abdul Lutif Khan Bahadoor. In reply Lord Bipon made 
the following remarks on education : — “ You are quite right, 
gentlemen, in saying that I feel a very deep interest in the ques- 
tion of education in this country. For many years before I came 
out to India that question l»ad largely engaged my attention, and 
certainly when I came to this country it was with a feeling that 
education was a matter not less important in India than it was in 
England. Indeed, in many respects, I think I may truly say it is 
of greater importance here than there ; and I rejoice extremely to 
fiud that the efforts of your Society, representative as I take it to 
be of the Mahomedan community in this country, are steadily 
deyoted to the encoufageinent of education, and to the removal of 
any apathy or any prejudices which may in former times, as you 
have informed me, have existed among some of the members of 
your body, and I cannot doubt, geutlemen, that those efforts will 
be crowned with complete and speedy success, when I recollect 
how many men, distinguished in science and literature, have be- 
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loDged, in past ages, to the Mahomedan community in Europe and 
in the East. • • • I can assure you that it is my firm deter- 
mination, during the period for which the administration of Indian 
afiairiB msy be entrusted to my hands, to act strictly upon the 
'Queen’s proclamation, issued when Her Majesty took over the 
•direct administration of India, in which she laid down the great 
principle that it was the duty of Her Majesty’s representatives in 
this country to act with the strictest and most absolute imparti- 
ality between the various religions professed by the inhabitants of 
India. To that principle I am firmly determined strictly to 
adhere.” 

The Senate of the Bombay University have abolished the rule 
under which candidates for Matriculation must have completed 
their sixteenth year. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan has contributed the sum of 
Hs. 10,000 to the funds of the proposed Hospital at Darjeeling. 


PEKSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Parvati Nath Datta has passed in the Second Division of 
the First B.Sc. and Preliminary M.B. Examination of the Univer- 
sity of London. 

Mr. A. C. Chatterjee has passed the L.R.C.S. and L.M. Ex- 
aminations at Glasgow. 

Mr. J. K. Kanga has passed the Netley Examination of the 
Indian Medical Service Candidates. 

Pundit Shyamaji Krishnavarma, of Balliol College, Oxford, 
who has been selected by the Secretary of State for India in 
•Council to represent the learning of the Bombay Presidency at 
the International Congress of Orientalists to be held at Berlin 
this month, is to read a paper before the Indian Section of the 
Gongress on the Importance of Sanskrit as a Living Language in 
India. 
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Easteun Pjioveres and Emblems, illustrating Old Trutlis. 
By the Kev. J. Long, Afember of the Asiatic Society, 
Bengal. Trilbner, 1881. 

■ 'It is with great pleasure I draw attention to the book 
noted above, and make some remarks with regard to the 
respected author, and the contents of his volume. 

The Eev. James Long during his long residence in Bengal 
•established the character of a wise and true friend of the 
people of India, especially the agricultural classes. He 
endured obloquy and misrepresentation for their sakes among 
his own people, and went to prison like a stout and stedfast 
confessor in their behalf. We have no doubt that his antago- 
nists regret the step that they took, which was fatal to their 
own ihterests. The imprisonment of a Christian missionary 
in the common gaol of Calcutta for daring to speak up" for 
the humbler classes of India was in itself a great and striking 
lesson not easily forgotten. It need hardly be saii that thfe 
cause of the prisoner triumphed in the end. ^eak the 
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truth and shame the devil.” ‘'Do right whatever may be 
the consequences.” These were proverbs which Mr. Long 
illustrated by his own acts. 

In his old age, wdxen infirmities have rendered his return 
to his unselfish and benevolent duties in India impossible, 
the old soldier has looked about and considered what good 
he can still do to the people he has loved so well. This is 
another lesson which he has read to his couhtrymeil ; it is 
not enough to give up the prime of your life and faculties to 
the interests of India. A real friend of India, like Mr. Long, 
will find out a way in which he can utilize his experience, 
his collected wisdom, his knowdedge of the feelings, customs, 
and language of the people whom he can hardly hope to see 
again in the flesh. Such should be the sentiments of us all. 
Little enough of material profit did ]\Ir. Long make out of his* 
sojourn in India, and yet he is ready to try to repay the debt. 
How many have shaken the pagoda-tree, and tlieii shake off 
the dust of India from their shoes and remember nothing of 
that country and of the people, from the sweat of whose brows 
tlieir abundance in England has been wrung ! 

Mr, Long mentions in his preface that his materials have 
been compiled from more than one thousand volumes, some 
very rare, and to be consulted only in India, Kussia, or other 
parts of the Continent. The field has been so wide, and the 
material so immense, that the w'ork of condensation has been 
as difficult as that of collection. The author spared neither 
time nor labour in collecting and classifying, and a quarter of 
a century has been the time employed, and it is designed to 
convey instruction to the following classes : — 1. Orientalists. 
2. Lovers of Folk-Lore, Teachers and Preachers. “The selected- 

t 

proverbs, though limited to those seeming to illustrate ihoral 
and rel^f|k>us subjects, show how widely scattered nations 
under similar circumstances have come to similar conclusions. 
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Many of these resemblances arise from the identity of human 
nature, or are a portion of the spiritual heritage which men 
brought away with them from the cradle of the human race, 
and improved on by subsequent communication. They there- 
fore form a bridge for those who are labouring to bridge over 
the gulf betwixt Eastern and Western thought.” 

Solomon is credited wdth the honour of having collected 
proverbs. It is scarcely suggested that he invented them, 
for proverbs are not the productions of the sago or the 
scholar. They existed before books, and are the great 
heritage of tribes and nations, whose communications were 
only oral. Wit is said to be the thoughts of many, but the 
words of one. Proverbs may l)e described as a condensed 
parable, or wisdom boiled down to an essence, and presented 
to the public in the form of a lozenge, so as to bo carried 
about in every pocket, and laid on every tongue. Who was 
the original composer no one can say. They liave floated 
down on the lips of men like literary waifs, clinging perhaps 
to 'rural districts and isolated comers, while trodden down 
in the busy town or frequented market. Many more may 
possibly be gleaned from the lips of old crones, who draw 
out by chance almost forgotten treasures. Let no one despise 
them, for the wise old saw, the short and pointed apoph- 
thegms, find tlieir way to the bi*aiu, head and cojisciencc by 
channels, and to an extent unknown to sermons and advice. 


Honesty is tlie best policy.” “ After pride comes a fall.” 
Such reflections may have saved from worldly ruin many a 
prayei'lcss youth just tojtteriiig over the edge of a ])rocipice. 

To* the Orient, the present generation, the heir of all the 
ages owes its stores of proverbs. In the form of P>east Stories 
men of ancient days loved to inculcate irmral maxims, putting 


them into the mouths of the elephant, the jackal^ or even 
the jackass. Such stories ended with, *•' therefore I say,” and 
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a proverb. We have preserved to us among the Egyptian 
papyri a volume of such stories, and proverbs of an undoubted 
age anterior to the descent of Abraham into Egypt. Even 
then the collector of such proverbs and stories prated about 
the good old days that were past, the degeneracy of his con- 
temporaries. A thousand years later no doubt the Egyptian 
wife of King Solomon took a copy of this ancient book to 
Jerusalem, as Egypt had then, as ever, the reputation of being 
the land of the learned. Since then the stores have been 
ever collecting. We doubt whether any new proverbs were 
ever coined in Europe. '' Carrying coals to Newcastle,” and 
‘'Taking the breeks off an Highlander,” are merely a re- 
minting with a new impression the old metal. The East had 
the start, and fairly exhausted this branch of knowledge. 
Many proverbs are frightfully imijroper, and, as in all human 
affairs, there is a current of evil running parallel to the current 
of good. 

Mr. Long (| notes an extract from a Chinese authority as to 
the utility of Proverbs : they would be considered pedantic and 
tiresome in Europe, and in modern days, but it was not so in 
ancient days, and even those who have lived long in the East 
know how often a pointed reply to the question is given in a 
proverb ; how the coldness of an interview is warmed by a 
timely quotation of a truth acknowledged, though not prac- 
tised by all : how an old white-beard with joined hands will 
suggest to the ruler in the most respectful manner some 
cutting remark of a general proverbial character, but bearing 
unmistakeably on his case, creating a’ laugh, and helping the 
settlement of the matter. I asked a lad once why he had 
thrown up a lucrative i.) 03 t, and come back to his jDOor home : 
his reply was a beautilul old distich, “ That the love of one^s 
country 4Was dearer than the throne of Solomon, that Joseph 
on the throne of Egypt sighed for his old poverty in Canaan.*^ 
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I asked an old man why he worried me by his unavailing 
petitions : his reply was in the famous couplet, “ That no 
pilgrim on his journey to Mecca sought relief at a brackish 
fountain, but wherever there was sweet water man and beast 
would collect.” In proverbs there is often alliteration of 
syllables, or rough rhymes, such as the agricultural joke of 
North India, “ band o bast narm, tuhsil garam : ” “ if the 
assessment be light, the collection will be brisk.” In the 
school, in the address of the Missionary, or the Public officer 
to the assembled rustics, as a clenching retort by an advocate 
hard pressed in his case, bow good and profitable is the use of 
proverbs ! they must of course be brought forward in wisdom 
and love, and be opportune : their use is often that of a two- 
edged sword, and tlie swordsman must know botli the cut, 
and the guard, and the object must be to counsel and lead, 
not to exasperate or humiliate the opponent. As an instance 
of a proverb being inopportune, I remember the case of a 
bgundary dispute being settled by a just, though peppery, 
official : the party, against whom the case was going, cried out 
in his agony the well-known proverb, "‘Your Honour should 
look at the case with two eyes,” without being aware that the 
official had by an accident lost one of bis eyes : and he was 
fined for his supposed ini pertinence. 

Mr. Long divides his book into three parts, — 

I. Proverbs and Eriiblems chiefly Moral. 

II. Proverbs and Emblems Moral and Keligious. 

III. Proverbs and J'hiiblems Ilcligious. 

One of his critics has’ found fault with the prominence of 
religious teaching in bis book : many more would have 
wondered had the latest, perhaps the last, work of an old 
Christian Missionary been devoid of that element. Put it is 
religions teaching of the highest order, draw’ii from ihat com- 
mon. fount whence all good things flow, “the love of God and 
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one’s neighbour.’*" It is free from the narrowness of the con- 
venticle, an4 the shibboleth of the sect : that man would 
indeed be to be pitied who could take exception to the words 
of wisdom presented to him in this book. The Christian 
Missionary, and the Teacher of the Secular School, the itin- 
erant Lecturer, and the mover of tl)e passions and minds of 
Mankind, through the agency of the public press, printed 
books, or oral speeches, may find weapons of offence and 
defence in this arsenal. I^t us for once and for all time 
disabuse ourselves of the idea, that there is no goodness, and 
no wisdom, and no fructifying power, in the sayings of un- 
inspired men. God’s blessed rain lias at all times fallen upon 
the hearts of his creatures, and out of their thoughts and words 
have been distilled sweetness and light, and it is owing to the 
blessed influence of this common law of morality, handed down 
in the form of proverbs, that man has been kept so good as he 
is. The people of India have a grand and noble history, a 
vast and magnificent literature, a civilization of unequalled 
duration, languages, both ancient and modern, which rival and 
surpass those of Europe : it is not a matter of surprise that 
there should be in India a wealth of proverbs, some good and 
some bad : but among tlie uncultivated, •and less fortunate 
races of Asia and Africa, devoid of literature, and even of a 
written medium, legends, folklore and proverbs are found to 
exist, if only thej^ are looked for by a sympathising inquirer. 
There is no occasion to start a groundless theory of some 
affinity of race, or possible intercourse in time past, to account 
for the resemblance of such outcomes of the human intellect, 
for all mankind are endowed with the same feelings, the same 
aspirations, and the same weaknesses : and the same central 
truth is expressed in ia pithy proverb in countries far off from 
§ach other, but resembling each oilier, inasmuch as they are 
drawn from the same fount of a couiiiion humanity. 
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Women in the East are said to be intensely fond of illus- 
trations by proverbs, but this must be accepted as a fact on 
ttust, for as yet little is known of the inner lives and thoughts 
of women, and they have not had fair play. -Proverbs cer- 
tainly have been used in all ages and countries to depress 
poor women in public estimation : it is possible, that within 
their inclosed walls, and secret gatherings, men catch it as 
severely from the mouths of females, and no doubt with 
justice : the time is coming when they will have their 
revenge : let husbands and brothers look to it. Still in spite 
of themselves men pay a tribute to the weaker vessel in the 
famous proverb, which 1 have heard from the lip, though I 
never saw it in print, “ that a hundred men make an encamp- 
ment, and one woman makes a home.” 

In their last report the Polk-Lore Society, moved tliereto 
by Mr, Long, announces its intention to publish the Proverbs 
of England, arranged in a systematic classification, while at 
the same time strenuous endeavours are to be made to record 
(my proverb which up to this time has remained unrecorded. 
There is not much to be picked up in England, where the 
schoolmaster and public j)ress are unconsciously treading out 
the dialects, supjE'essing the use of local words, and rendering 
unfashionable the time-honoured proverbs. But in India* 
there is no doubt an abundant harvest still to be gathered in 
if symj)athetic spirits can bo found, who will supply them- 
selves with an interleaved copy of Mr. Long's Proverbs and 
Emblems, and add with a ready 2 )eiicil the new treasures 
which fall unconsciously from the lips of each chance speaker.* 

PtOBEiiT Oust. 


August, 1881. 
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Buddhist Birth Stories, or Jataka Tales. By T. W. 
lihys Davids. London : Triibner and Co. 

The doctrine of the transmigration of souls has the advan- 
tage or disadvantage of increasing indeKiiitely the number 
of stories any individual can tell about himself, a pecu- 
liarity very fully displayed in the work before us. The 
Jiitaka book however, as translated by Professor Khys 
Davids, is this and a great deal more. The translator’s 
preface, which takes up about a fourth of the whole volume, 
is exceedingly interesting. It begins by claiming for these 
stories the position of the oldest collection of folk-lore in the 
world, and proceeds to trace their influence on later collections, 
such as the Sanskrit Pancha Tantra, the Syriac Kalilag and 
Damnag, and its Arabic counterpart, of which sgain there is a 
w^ell-known Persian translation. That these Iluddhist stories 
are the fountain head from whence started all this later 
literature is not very surprising, but Western readers will 
be both interested and astonished at what I’rofessor Davids 
has to tell us about the Barlaam and Josaphat romance, and 
perhaps rather surprised than pleased to fintl tliat behind the 
‘legendary JEsop also, stands the old Indian story teller who, 
whether one or many, gave the material which seems to have 
been worked out into half the stories of the world. 

Professor Ehys Davids does not ask us to believe the'orLho- 
/iox Buddhist doctrine, which asserts that the stories were uttered 
by the great Gotariia himself to teach, to* rebuke or encourage 
his somewhat unsatisfactory disciples. There is an outer and 
inner story. A commentary, certainly Buddhist in origin, 
which introduces the actual talc (at the antiquity of which 
we can only guess) and which at the end provides the moral 
and tells us for whom the characters were intended. This 
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is done upon the simple plan of calling the best person the 
Buddhist ; the second best, one of his favourite disciples ; 
and the bad or troublesome person, the monk, who for the . 
time needed rebuke or instruction. We cannot do better than 
transcribe one of the stories as a specimen of this peculiar 
machinery. 

THE ox WHO EinriKD THE PIG. 

“ not Munila'' — This the Master told while at Jetavana, 
about being attracted by a fat girl. That will be explained in the 
Birth Story of Narada-Kassapa the Younger, in the Thirteenth 
Book. On that occasion th*» teacher asked the monk, “ Is it true 
what they say that you are love-sick ? ” ‘‘ It is true, Lord I ” said 

he. “ What about ? ” “ My Lord ! ’tis the allurement of that fat 

girl ! ” Then the Master said, “O monk ! she will bring evil upon 
you. In a former birth already you lost your life on the day of her 
marriage, and wore turned into food for the multitude.*' And he 
tol I a tale. Long ago, when Brahma-datta was reigning in Ben- 
ares, the Bodisat came to life in the house of a landed proprietor in 
^ certain village as an ox, with the name of Big-red.*’ And he 
had a younger brother called “Little-red.” And all carting work 
in the household was carried on by means of the two brothers. 
Now there was only one daughter in that family, and she was 
asked in marriage for the son of a man of rank in a neighbouring 
city. Then her parents thinking, “ It will do for a feast of deli- 
cacies for the guests who will come to the giiTs wedding,” fattened 
up a pig with boiled rice. And his name was “Sausages.” 
When Little-red saw this he asked his brother — “All the cart- 
ing work in the household fills to our lot. Yet these people give 
us mere grass and straw to eat ; while they bring up that pig on 
boiled rice I What c^n be the reason of that fellow getting thatl*^ 
Thfen his brother said to him, “ Bear Little-red, don’t envy the 
poor creature his food ! This poor pig is eating the food of death ! 
These people are fattening the pig to prepride a feast for the guests 
at their daughter’s wedding. But a few days more, and you shall 
see how these men will come and seize the pig by his legs, and drag 
him off out of his sty and deprive him of his life, and make curry 
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for the guests.” And so saying, he uttered the following stanza : 

“ Envy not * Sausages,* 

*Tis deadly food he eats ! 

Eat your chaff and be content ; 

*Tis the sign of length of life ! ” 

And not long after those men came there; and they killed 
“Sausages” and cooked him up in different ways. Then the 
Bodisat said to Little-red, “Have you seen ‘Sausages,’ my dear?’* 
“ I have seen brother,” said he, “ what has come of the food 
poor ‘Sausages’ ate. Better a hundred a thousand times than his 
rice, is our food of only grass and straw and chaff ; for it works no 
harm, and is evidence that our lives will last ! ” Then the 
teacher said, “ Thus then, O monk, you have already in a 
former birth lost your life through her and become food for the 
multitude.” And when he had concluded the lesson in virtue, he 
proclaimed the Truths. When the Truths were over that love- 
sick monk stood fast in the Fruit of Conversion. But the teacher 
made the connexion and summed up the Jataka by saying, “He 
who at that time was * Sausages * the pig was the love-sick monk ; 
the fat girl was as she is now ; Little-red was Anauda ; but Big- 
red was I myself.” 

In the central story there is uotliiiig Buddhist at alk 
Animal food is eaten in its most ollbusive form, that of pork, 
and its connection with the lesson it is to teach is of the 
slightest, for we do not believe that the monk, who was 
Aemptcd to break Ins vows by tlie allurements of the fat girl, 
will liave been cured of liis passion by believing never so 
firmly, that he was made into curry for her wedding feast 
in a previous birth. The real moral of the story is that tlie 
creatures that are to be used for human food will be more 
pampered than those that sbrve man with their strength, but 
that these latter have the compensation of being allowed to 
live out their lives. 

An interesting note tells us that this story reached Europe 
independently of both the Kalilag and Damnag and Barlaam 
and Josaphat literature, and is to be found almost word for 
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word in an unpublished Hebrew book by a certain Borachia 
ben Natronai who lived in Provence. There ate many 
analogous stories up and down the world, which would not. 
prove much as to common origin ; but we suppose in a case 
like this we must accept similarity both of detail and argu- 
ment as proving unquestionably that two given stories have 
had a common source — however far apart we may find the 
two versions. 

So much attention is being paid now-a-days to Folk-Lore 
and comparative philology, that these questions will not 
perhaps much longer remain mysteries ; but we think to- 
most people the names of Barlaam and Josaphat are still 
unfamiliar, and before going on to the more interesting parts 
of the book we must i)ause a moment at this literary curiosity. 
That the Kalilag and Danmag tales were translated into He^ 
brew, Greek, Latin and Spanish before the collection known 
as iKsop’s fables was formed, has been already hinted. Earlier 
still, at the court of A1 Mansur, when the original Arabic 
franslation was made, lived a Christian, employed and 
honoured, who was afterwards a monk, and known under 
the name of St. «Tohn of Damascus as the author of many 
theological works in Greek in defence of Christianity. Be- 
sides those he wrote a religious romance, called Barlaam and* 
Joasaph, which gives the history of an Indian prince Jdasaph, 
who was converted by luirlaam, and became a liermit. This- 
history is taken from the life of ]>uddha, which forms, aS we 
shall see, the introduction to our Jfitaka book. Joasaph or 
Joasapliat is simply -a corruption of the title Bodisat, every- 
where applied to the future Buddha, and the romance of the 
Greek monk contains also a number of stories evidently de- 
rived from this same source. It was ](Jopular in the very early 
middle ages, wais translated into most European langiiagea 
and found its way into Icelandic as early as 1204. 
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But strangest of all is the fact that when Pope Sixtus the 
Jifth (1586-90) arranged the Martyrologies of the Western 
Church he drew up a list of saints acknowledged by Bome^ in 
it are included the names of the ** Holy Saints Barlaam and 
Josaphat of India, on the borders of Persia, whose wonderful 
acts St. John of Damascus has described” Thus we have 
the Buddha worsliipped as a Christian Saint by the whole 
Eomish Church. He also received like honour in Greek 
Christendom. 

We have not time to pause on the history of the Birth 
Stories in India. The older history is still obscure, the later 
is comparatively well known. The Jataka book in its present 
form was ascribed to Buddhaghosa by Mr. Childers. This 
Professor Davids thinks, at least, very uncertain. It seems 
j>roved he translated the Singhalese Commentaries into Pali 
about 430 A.D., but it does not follow that he was the author 
of the Prdi Commentaries as they now stand. It seems 
j)robable that these were older, and of course the text of 
what we may call the inserted story is indefinitely older stilL 

But to come now to the book itself. The first part is the 
Hidanakatha or Three Epochs, these being the three stages of 
the Buddha ; first, his history in the many early births ; 
next, his human life as Gotama before obtaining Buddhahood 
and full ‘ perfection ; and thii*d, his life as Buddha until he 
reached Nirvfina and attained to the negation of existence — 
this, the highest perfection of all. The account given of the 
earliest of these three stages is very obscure. We do not 
suppose that it is intended to ba complete. Indeed in a 
narrative dealing with incalculable periods of time and per- 
petual reappearances, an attempt at accuracy would be that 
worst of crimes — a bhinder. Much however there is both 
ouiious and interesting; and the first step, the resolve of 
Sumedha, is worth dwelling on for a short time. 
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Sumedha, the Erahman, dwelt in the city of Amata an 
indefinite time ago, and there thought to himself — 

** Grievous is re-birth and the breaking up of the body, 

1 am subject to birth, to decay, to disease. 

Therefore I will seek Nirvana free from decay and death and secure.*’ 

This resolve would seem to be in the power of every man. 
Sumedha meditates on it in many fantastic forms, of which 
this is as good as any — 

“Asa man beset with foes there being a way of escape 
If he flee not away the fault is not with the road.” 

In this there is a hint of the obligation to escape, as well as 
the power, though obligation in the Christian sense can hardly 
exist in a soul striving to cease from its individuality, and it 
seems difficult to be very enthusiastic about its success or 
failure. 

He gave away all his money and returned to a mountain 
region, where he built a hut and a pemmbulation hall. After 
making rnucli spiritual progress here, he left the hut and lived 
Avholly on fruits at the foot of a tree, and within a week he 
became the possessor of tlie “Eight Attainments and the Five 
Supernatural faculties,” which was equivalent to the posses- 
sion of supernatural knowledge. We wish that the path of 
Buddhistic perfection was less beset with long words and. 
vague assertions, but there is no choice but to take it as it is. 
Sumedha was so happy with his eight Attainments that he 
failed to notice the arrival of the Buddha Dipankara in 
the world. Dipankara, presumably an earlier Buddha^ about 
whom we confess to know nothing, was wandering through 
the* world accompanied by a hundred thousand saints. At 
last he reached the city of Raiiima, and took up his abode 
in the great monastery of Sudasijana. Upon this the 
inhabitants of the town went out to visit him with offer- 
ings of ghee and butter, clothes, perfumes and garlauds. 
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Th^y heard his preaching, invited him to return the visit 
next day, and departed. The next day they decked the 
town and proceeded to repair the road by which the Buddha 
was to come. This they seem to have been a little late in 
commencing, and their method when they did begin was 
a little unpractical. It was that of “throwing earth in the 
places that were worn away by water, and thereby levelling 
the surface, and scattering sand that looked like strips of 
silver. And they sprinkled fragrant roots and flowers, and 
raised aloft flags and banners of many-coloured cloths, and set 
up banana arches and rows of brimming jars.” All this might 
have done very well if there had been no mud, but mud there 
was. The hermit Sumedlia chanced to see what they were 
doing and heard the reason of it, upon which he offered his 
aid. They seeing he was possessed of supernatural power 
assigned to him a piece of swampy ground, tlie most difficult 
part of the task. However, through humility, he refused to 
use his supernatural power, and proceeded like another man 
to throw earth upon it. In consequence, when the Dlpaiikara 
Buddha “wdth a train of a hundred thousand miracle-w'orking 
saints, endowed with the six supernatural faculties,” ap- 
proached, the path was not ready. Then Sumedha exclaimed : 

“ This day it behoves me to make sacriflee of my life for the 
Buddha ; let not the Blessed one walk in the mire — nay, let 
him advance with his four hundred thousand saints trampling on 
my body, as if walking upon a bridge of jewelled planks ; this 
deed will long be for my good and my happiness.” So saying, he 
loosed his hair and spreading in the inky mire his hermit’s skin 
mantle, roll of matted hair and garment of bark, he lay down in 
the mire like a bridge of jewelled planks. And as he lay in the 
mire^. again beholding the Buddha majesty of Dipankara Buddha 
with his unflinching gaze, he thought as follows : “ Were 1 willing, 
I could enter the city of Bamma as a novice in the priesthood, 
after having destroyed all human passion ; but why should I dis- 
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guise myself to attain Nirvana after the destruction of human 
passion ? Let me rather, like Dlpankara, having risen to the 
supreme knowledge of the Truth, make mankind to enter the Ship 
of his Truth, and so carry them across the ocean of Existence, and 
when this is done afterwards attain Nirvana ; this, indeed, it is 
right I should do.” 

The act of humility was here the sign of a still more 
mighty exercise of virtue. We doubt if many of our readers 
wull liave discovered what it was. Tt is known as the Act 
of lleiiunciation, in which Siimedha renounced the present 
Nirviiua to which he might have easily attained, aud 
resolved ratlier to live on through many existences and to 
attain to Ijiiddhahoocl that he might save others besides him- 
self. The narrative goes on — 

“ And the Blessed Dlpankara, having reached the spot, stood 
close by the hermit Suinedha’s head. Aud opening his eyes, 
possessed of five kinds of grace, as one opens a jewelled window, 
and beholding the hermit Suinedha lying in the mire thought to 
himself — * This hermit who lies here has formed the resolu- 
tion to become a Buddha, will his prayer bo fulfilled or not 1 ^ 
And casting forward his presciejit gaze into the future and con- 
sidering ho perceived that four ansankeyyas and a hundred 
thousand cycles from that time he would become a Buddha named 
Gotama.’^ 

And lie there and then prophesied to the multitude that so 
it would he. And they were all glad in the prospect of a 
future Biultlha and a new hope of perfection. And Sumedha 
himself was ‘‘filled with happiness,” and sat himself down 
cross-legged on a heap of flowers to “ investigate the i)erfec- 
tions.” We cannot follow him any further, not that there is 
not ft great deal in it to interest us, but that it is so full of long 
words as to become rather wearj^ reading. The perfections 
are ten, namely, almsgiving, morality, self-abnegation, wisdom, 
exertion, long-suffering, truth, resolution, goodwill and equa- 
nimity. After this he dies and is born again many times, arid 

K 2* - 
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we are told of twenty-four different existences during which 
he repeated his resolve till at last he reached the world in the 
person of Gotaina, and lived the life that is comparatively 
familiar now to most of us, and thus on to Perfection. 

To pass to the stories themselves. The specimen we have 
already given shows their form. Each is, like tlie tale of the 
Ox that envied the I*ig, placed in a Buddhist setting inore or 
loss api^ropriate. It is not often that the connection is very 
marked. There is sometimes a great deal of setting, and 
we get an interesting fragment of Ihiddhist religious life as 
in the tale of Little Itoadliug. This was the occasion of tell- 
ing the story of Chullaka the Treasurer, a tale of no great 
interest, exemplifying ])erseveraiice. The Jioadlings, Great 
and Little, arc the cliildren of the runaway daugliter of a 
wealthy man aiid a slave, who were horn during journeys 
undertaken by the nu^lier to icturu to her liorne. Th(‘. parents 
reject the mother Imt adopt the children, who, wlien th(*y grow 
up, hear Buddha preacli, and with the consent of the grand- 
parents enter tlic order. Great Boadling is ijitelligenfc and 
teachable and soon attains tb.e slate of an Aralial. 

But Little KoaJliiig was dull, and in four inoiitli*^ lie could 
not get by he, art even this one verse — 

“ As .1 siiu'lUiig Kt>kan(ta lily 

lU«K»niiiig all fragrant in the early <lan’ii, 

Behold the Sago, hriglit with excetidiiig ghny, 

E’en as the luirniiig .‘•iiii in ilio vanlt of lieavcn. ’ 

Tliis dullness was a punisliiiient for having becni sera nful in 
a fcrnier birth to a lm)tlier monk. Upon this, tlie eldc r brother 
tells him to go out of the monastery, and follows up liis 
unkindiiess by excepting him from a general invitatiiin^ivcii 
to the brollieiiiootl to a feast. On this Little Boadling goes 
away in despair. Tlje teacher kiio\?iug of this goes out bc- 
fpro liim and sits down on the road by vhicli lie must pass. 
He hears the story and tells Little Koadling to stay with him. 
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He took Little lloadling and seated him in front of his own 
apartment and gave him a piece of very white cloth, which he 
was told to rub up and down, saying as he did so, “The 
removal of impurity.” As might be exjiected the cloth soon 
became very dirty, and this taught him the changeableness ot' 
all created things and the reality of decay and death, and he 
at once attained Arahatship and with it all wisdom. 

ileanwhile the Buddha at the feast, before receiving the 
water of presentation, said “Are there no monks at the 
monastery ? ” Great Eoadling, the brotlier, answered in the 
negative. However, the Master answered, “but there are,” 
and a man was sent to see, «aid found the mango grove tilled 
with monks, Little lioadliiig having by miraculons power 
niultiidied himself. 

“ Then the Teacher told the IMessenger to go again and say, 
* The Teacher sends tor him who is called I. it tie Boadling.’ So 
he went and said so. But from a thousand mouths the answer 
came, ‘I am Uttle Koadling,’ ‘I am Jj'ttle Boadling.* The man 
returned and said, ‘ Why, sir, tliey all say they are Little Koad- 
ling.’ ‘ Then go and take by the hand the first who says “ I am 
Little Koadling,” and the rest will disappear.’ And he did so, and 
the others disappeared, and the Elder (having attained this 
dignity) Little Koadling returned with the Messenger.” 

In the evening alterwards when tlie monks were talking 
of Ilie events of the da}", and praising llie power of the Bnddlia, 
he came among them, and told tliem liow in a former birth 
Little Jioadling had become great in riches through liini. The 
story lias iiotlikig Buddhist about it, being a narrative of a 
young man who gained wealth through the selling of a dead 
mouse in a shoj), “ for the use of the cat ” and spending to 
profit tlie farthing so gained. It is a meichaiit story of small 
profits carefully used, and of a sharp Q}^e to the advantage to 
be gained by anticipating the wants of people. It has actu- 
ally nothing whatever to do with Little lioadling, lus dullness, 
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Lis conversion, and the manifestation of the Teacher's great 
power. The story is summed up hy the Buddha with the 
announcement that the merchant was Little Eoadling, and 
his Treasurer, his adviser (who only counselled him to sell 
the mouse), was the Buddha himself. Another case, where 
the Buddhist setting is more important than the central story, 
is the one called the Fiery Furnace. This was told at 
Jetavaiia by the Master about Anatha Pindika. Anatha 
Pindika was a very rich merchant, who spent his money in 
offerings to the Buddhist monastery. When he went to the 
services three times a day, he took something with him, 
porridge in the morning, ghee, butter, honey and molasses in 
the middle of the day, and at night perfumes, robes, and gar- 
lands. This would not have undermined his resources very 
seriously, but he had other ways of scpiandering thorn on the 
monastery, and other means of losing liis wealth. Traders 
borrowed of him and he did not ask for his money back 
again, and some he buried in the river bank and it was 
washed away ; and he used to keep in his liousc rice ins 
readiness for five hundred members of the order, and even 
the Supreme Buddha and his eighty chief Elders used to 
visit him. 

“ Now his mansion was seven stories high, and there were 
seven great gates to it, with hattlemented turrets over them, and 
in the fourth turret there dwelt a fairy who was a heretic. When 
the Supreme Buddha entered the house she was unable to stop 
above in the turret, but used to bring her children down stairs 
and stand on the ground floor ; and so she did when his eighty 
chief Elders or Monks were coming in or going out. 

And she thought, * So long as the Mendicant Gotama and hia 
disciples come to the house there is no peace for me. 1 can’t be 
eternally going down stairs again and again to stand on the ground 
floor ; 1 must manage that they come no more to the house.’ ” 

So one day she went to the head clerk and warned him 
that the merchant’s affairs were getting into disorder, that he 
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was spending all his money and making none. The clerk 
however refused to listen, saying that the money spent on 
the religion of the Buddhas leads to salvation. She went 
then to the merchant’s eldest son, who answered her in the 
same way. 

In the meanwhile the merchant grew poorer and poorer, 
and instead of the rich gifts that he used to give to the order 
he could only offer a ‘‘ mere trifle of stale second day’s por- 
ridge.” This the Buddha accepted, saying that when the 
heart was right there was no such thing as a trifling gift. 

The Fairy finding tlie nuisance of eternally going down 
stairs ” did not diminish, went to the merchant himself 
at night, and warned him to have nothing more to do with 
Gotama, but to mind liis own business and restore the family 
fortunes. This so disgusted him that he turned her out of 
his house. 

And she took her children by the hand and went away, 
but she was so much attached to her quarters that she deter- 
mined to gain the morcliaiit’s forgiveness and return to dwell 
there. She first went to the “Guardian God of the city,” 
asking him to intercede with the merchant for her, but he 
refused ; next to the four “ Archangels, the Guardians of the 
World;” and lastly to “ Sakka, the King of the Gods,” with 
the same recpiest. They all said she had been wrong, but 
Sakka told her how she niiglit wiu the merchant’s pardon. 
By his advice she got back the money the merchant had lent 
and the sum that had been washed away in the river, and 
some other lost moneys. After this she went to the merchant, 
and 'acknowledging the merits of the Buddha, saying that she 
had refilled his treasury as a penance, and begging that she 
might be allowed to return to the llouse, as she was “ in 
misery so long as she was allowed no place to dwell in.” 

Before he would pardon her the Merchant took her before 
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the Supreme Buddha, who preached to her on the greatness 
of her sin, saying, — 

** The sinner thinks his sin is good 
So long as it hath ripened not. 

But when the sin hath ripened then 
The sinner sees that it was sin.” 

And at the conclusion, the Fairy was established in the Fruit 
of Conversion, and she fell at his feet and asked his pardon. 
Then, as if the storyteller had a sneaking kindness for the 
Fairy, and in his heart considered Anatha Pindika a wasteful, 
overbearing, purse-proud sort of person, the inner story is 
introduced to illustrate a rebuke given by the Buddha to the 
Merchant when he began to extol his own merits in resirding 
the Fairy. The Teacher said that was not wonderful,” but 
it was a wonder when the wise of old resisted the pressure of 
Mara, the Angel of Lust, and still gave gifts, though no 
Buddha had then appeared to teach them. The inner story 
in this case is more Buddhist in tone than most, and is found 
in Chimi, and was quoted in the “Strange Stories from a 
Chinese Studio.” 

This conversion of a Fairy has a parable in one of the 
inner stories, which was quoted in the Fortnightly lievicv) of 
December, 1879, in an article by Professor E. Davids himself. 
This story, entitled on “ True Divinity,” tells of the conver- 
sion of a king of the fairies through the teaching of the Buddha 
in an earlier birth. It is the i)rettiest of all the stories, but 
as it has already been published twice we will pass on to the 
less known. 

The first five are merchant stories in jDraise of persever- 
ance, shrewdness, and foresight. They are picturesque bits 
of old life — of merchants travelling in the wilderness with 
trains of bullock carts, going from one town to another with 
wares to sell — of the grass for the oxen and the curiy stuffs 
for the men ; the great difficulty of water. We learn there 
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are “ five kinds of wildernesses, those that have become so by 
reason of thieves, of wild beasts, of the want of water, of the 
presence of demons, and of the insufficiency of food.” One 
story tells of a trader induced to throw away his water supply 
by demons wdio came to him " adorned with water lilies, with 
their hair and clothes all wet, decked with garlands of white 
lotuses, carrying bunches of red lotuses, eating the edible 
stalks of water plants, and with drops of w'ater and mud 
trickling from them.” Another of a sandy desert, where the 
sand was so fine “ that when taken in his closed fist it 
could not be kept in the Inuid,” and how that “ after the sun 
had risen it became as liot as a mass of charcoal, so that no 
man could walk on it.” Here all the journeying w^'lS done 
by night, a laud pilot guiding them by his knowledge of the 
stars, he lying on a heap of cusliions in the foremost cart. 

Very touching is the story of a rich family come to 
j)overty ; when all the men had died, and only one girl and 
her grandmother were left, and though there was one gold dish 
left in the house it was so covered with dirt that they did 
not know that it was gold. Thou comes the hawker, buying 
old things and selling little ornaments to the poor, as well as 
his w^ater-pots, and the child begs ber grandmother to get her 
an ornament. The golden pot is offered first to the surly 
hawker, who wanted to get it for nothing, and then to the 
the Eodisat, in the person of another hawker, who gave them 
not what the dish was worth — 1 00,000 pieces — by the way — 
but one thousand pieces for it. The surly hawker was “torn 
with violent grief, his heart grew hot and blood flowed from 
his mouth until his heart broke — like tank mud in the sun.” 

There are more animal stories than anything else in the 
volume, twenty-seven out of the forty may be thus described, 
though often they are allegories told to illustrate rather human 
than animal qualities. Beauty and Brownie, the two royal 
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deer in the forest of the land of Magadlia, might be 
the two kings at the head of their respective armies or mer- 
chants travelling for i^rofit. Providence and intelligence 
save the deer from dangers as they would save the men. 
There are pecjis into animal life though, as real as those we 
have remarked on of the trading life of the old time. When 
the corn is ripening then there is danger for the deer. The 
men have time on their hands, and dig pits, fix stakes and 
otherwise practise on the lives of the creatures who would eat 
up the crops. A wise leader among the deer takes his herd up 
into the mountains to be safe, travelling at midnight, keeping 
away from the village gates. 

In these stories we have to do not only with a time when 
men ate animal food, but when it would seem that the only 
animal food to be got was that of the wild creatures. Then 
it was that the king of the Banyan deer, who was the Bodisat, 
and the king of the Monkey deer, each lived in the forest with 
a herd of five hundred followers. 

“ The king of Benares at that time was devoted to hunting, 
never aie without meatj and used to summon the townspeople every 
day to go hunting to the destruction of their ordinary work.” 

The people thought, This king puts an end to all our work. 
Suppose now, in the park we were to sow food and provide water 
for the deer and drive a number of deer into it and close the 
entrance and deliver them over to the king.” 

So they planted in the park grass for the deer to eat, and pro- 
vided water, and tied up the gates ; and calling the citizens they 
entered the forest with clubs and all kinds of weapons in their 
hands to look after the deer. And thinking, ‘‘ We shall best catch 
the deer by surrounding them,” they enclosed a part of the forest 
about a league across. And in so doing they surrounded the very 
place where the Banyan doer and the Monkey deer were living. 

Then striking the trees and bashes, and beating on the ground 
with their clubs they drove the deer out of the place where thej 
were; and making a great noise by rattling their swords and 
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jayelins and bows they made the herd to enter the park and shut 
the gate. And then they went to the king and said to him, “ O 
king 1 by your constant going to the chase you put a stop to our 
work. We have now brought deer from the forest and filled your 
park with them. Henceforth feed on them. And so saying they 
took their leave and departed.” 

The king seems to have taken this curtailing of his 
amusements with great amiability, which seems to show (in- 
deed all the story points to this) that it was rather as food 
than for pastime that he hunted. Indeed, part of the story 
may be taken as a narrative of the invention of the domestic 
animal for table use. On his first visit to the park the king 
saw the royal deer and granted them their lives. After that 
he would sometimes shoot a deer and sometimes the cook 
would do so. In this way the deer were often wounded and 
had no peace of their lives. The Bodisat, in tlie person of the 
Banyan deer, sent for the other king, and they decided that 
one of each herd should be given up on alternate days, so that 
the bunting and wounding might be spared. This was done, 
and for some time the cook went every day to the place of 
execution and found a deer lying tliere and would carry him 
off for tlie king’s use. 

But one day the lot icll upon a roe of the Monkey deer, 
who was with young. She went to her king and begged that 
the lot might pass her hy this time. But he would not hear 
her, and told her to go away. Then she Avent to tlie Bodisat, 
who said she should be relieved of her turn. “ And he wept 
himself and put liis neck upon the block of execution and lay 
down.’' When the •cook came he knew who it \vas, and 
went hastily and told the king. The king mounted his chariot 
and went with his followers to the place'and said “My friend, 
the king of the deer, did I not graift you your life ; Avhy 
are you lying here ? ” And the Bodisat told him how it was, 
and the king said : — 
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" My Lord, the golden-coloured king of the deer ! I never yot 
saw among men one so full of forbearance, kindness and compas-^ 
sion. I am pleased with thee in this matter. Rise np ! I grant you 
your lives, both to you and to her.” ‘^But though two be safe, 
what shall the rest do, O king of men ? ” ** Then 1 grant their 

lives to the rest, my lord.” " Thus then, great king, the deer in 
the park will have gained security, but what will the others 
do ? ” “ They also shall not be molested.” “ Great king ! even 

though the deer dwell secure, what shall the rest of the footed 
creatures do ? ” “ They also shall bo free from fear.” “ Great 

king ! even though the quadrupeds are in safety, what shall the 
flocks of birds do ? ” “ Well, I grant the same boon to them.**" 

** Great king ! the birds will then obtain peace, but what of the 
fish who dwell in the water ? ” “ They shall have peace as well.” 

This was tantamount to a pledge that mankind were to be 
vegetarians, and was, doubtless, the aim of the story. 

The other side of the question had to be cousidored, 
namely, the damage done by the wild creatures to the crops. 
This was arranged by the Banyan deer asking the husband- 
men to tie the leaves around the edges of the field, a sign 
which the deer were commanded to respect. 

Then in another tale we have the folly of a mountain stag, 
who for love of a roe went down into the inhabited country 
and was slain by hunters. This was to teach the danger of 
passion. Greed is rebuked by a story of an antelope tempted 
with honey and made prisoner. Cunning is taught, or rather 
commended, iu several stories. A cunning deer may escape 
by feigning death if he can do it so artfully as to cleceive^ 
even the blue-bottles. The destruction of life is discouraged in 
a story of a Brahman and a goat, in which the goat preached 
to the Brahman to the effect that he would incur in a future 
life the fate he was about to impose upon another. 

The Bodisat appears as a monkey king and an antelope, 
but does no deeds worth remark. When he has outwitted a 
hunter he cries out, “ I tell you, oh man, however much you 
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have lost me this time, the eight Great Hells and the sixteen 
IJssada Hells and the five-fold bondage and torment— the 
result* of your conduct — these you have not lost.” 

There is not much genuine sympathy with animals in all 
this. We have the hardships of the cemetery dogs contrasted 
with the luxurious Jiving of the royal dogs. The stall-charger 
of the king of Benares feeds out of a priceless golden dish on 
fine old rice ; and he, the thorough-bred, wounded and nearly 
spent, yet with his last breath saves his masters kingdom. 
The tliorough-bred who refuses to drink beside a common 
hack sounds rather like a human being than an animal. 
The elephant who becomes unruly listening to the talk of the 
robbers and is restored to good behaviour by saintly persons is 
not a very genuine animal. Better is the story of the friend- 
ship between an elephant and a dog, who used to swing him- 
self to and fro catching the elephant's trunk, and when the 
dog was taken away the eleifiiant would neither eat nor bathe. 
At last they guessed the reason, and the dog was restored, 
and went close up to the elephant. The elephant took him 
up in his trunk and placed him on his forehead, and wept and 
cried, and toolv him down again and watched him as he fed. 
And tlien he took his own food,” 

The last story ^ve sliall notice is a strange involved one, 
entitled “ On Mercy to Animals,” in wliich, however, the 
animals are conspicuous by their absence. Some disciples of 
the Bodisat are condemned to be trampled to death by an 
elephant, and the elephant refuses to touch them because 
they had been instmcled to regard their enemy, their judge, 
and the elephant with feelings as kind as you harbour to- 
wards yourselves.” Without any visible connection or reason 
given, the story wanders on to tell of the four women in the 
Bodisat's household, whose names were Piety, Thoiightfiil,. 
Pleasing and Well-born. This must be intended to be specially 
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instructive to women. Indeed, women seem to have counted 
for more in Buddhist than in Brahman life. Piety, in the 
story, is anxious to help in the charitable works that are-going 
on, and bribes the builder to let her have a share in the them. 
This was done by a pinnacle being hidden in Piety’s part of 
the house, which she would only permit to be used on con- 
dition of being allowed to share in the work. The builder 
protested that only a pinnacle that had been made some time 
and seasoned would be any good ; and wh^ the workmen 
objected that no women were to have any share in the work, 
he replied, Sirs, what is that you are saying ? Save the 
heavenly world of the Brahman angels, there is no i)lace 
where womankind is not. Accept the pinnacle and so wull 
our work be accomplished.” Thus the irrepressible vroman 
found her way into tlie pious works of Buddhism, and her 
name was inscribed on the pinnacle and the ball called after 
her ** the hall of Piety.” 

“And Thoughtful made a pleasure ground there, and so perr 
feet was it that it never could be said of any particular flower or 
fruit-bearing tree that was not there. 

*• And Pleasing made a pond there, and covered it with the five 
hinds of water lilies and beautiful to see. 

“ Well-born did nothing at all.” 

We suspect the old story-teller of a dash of satire here ; 
and a rebuke to the well-born wives who thought that fact a 
sufficient claim to consideration, and did not strive to make 
themselves agreeable. In the next of the broken divisions of 
this story we have the Bodisat, born as Sakka, the King of the 
'Oods, warring against the Titans, whom he conquered by 
gentleness. It is strange to find all this machinery of Gods 
•and Titans “ inhabiting the heaven of the great Thirty-three 
in a Buddhist tale which recognises in reality no God, and 
looks on Nirviina as the heaven, but it is evidently a case 
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when an older story was made to do duty for the present pur- 
poses and teach a moral far different from tliat which natu- 
rally belonged to it. When the Bodisat, as Sakka, had con- 
quered the Titans, his late wives were re-born in his heaven 
(that is to say the three first) as his attendants. For Piety 
there arose a jewelled hall of state in consequence of her gift 
of the pinnacle. To Thoughtful a j^leasure ground was given, 
and a pond was the reward of Pleasing. But Well-born was 
not there, she had done no act of virtue and was re-born as a 
crane in a pond in a certain forest. And Sakka “wondered 
where she could have got to, and by considering the matter he 
found out.” He then w-ent to her and showed her how well 
it was with her sisters on account of their good works, and he- 
preached to her and sent her away. In the end she became 
so righteous that she though a crane would kill no fish. And 
Sakka tried her, by himself lying on his back before her as a 
fish. She, thinking it was dead, took hold of it. “The fish 
wagged its tail.” “ It is alive, I think,” exclaimed she and let 
it go. “ Good, good,” said Sakka, “ you are well able to keep 
the comniaiidments.” After that she was born in a potter’s 
household, where she lived a life of righteousness. Sakka 
still occupied himself about her to the extent of supplying 
her golden cucumbers. After this she was again born, and 
this time as the daughter of a Titan, and Sakka took the form 
of a Titan and married her, and led her away to the heavenly 
city and gave her the post of honour there. So in the end 
AVell-born got the best of it, which was natural enough in a 
country where ultimat^ely Brahmanism, with its caste distinc- 
tion, ‘held its own and remained possessor of the field. 

We do not think any one will read this book without 
recognising on the whole the beauty of its teaching. There 
is nothing ungenerous or ungentle in the teaching bf 
the Bodisat in his various phases. If sometimes cunning 
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is made more of than we feel to be comfortable, it is 
never the low cunning that deceives men to their hurt. The 
most notable thing is its truthfulness. Falsehood does not 
•enter into the possibilities for one who is journeying towards 
Buddhahood, or for the better part of his followers. Only 
demons and evil fairies lie, but for tlie most part when 
Bramadatta w^as reigning at Benares” men were helpful and 
kindly, perseverance and intelligence were rewarded, and 
most things went well wnth the man whose wits were quick 
and wdiose heart Avas in the right place. The stupid man 
could not fail to get the w'orst of it in that subtle Eastern 
world, and for him w’e do not find much pity. Stupidity w’as 
an incomprehensible sort of vice, which they felt had to do 
Adth some pi'e])ondcrance of tlie animal nature, which they 
hated above all things ; but even for stupidity the great 
Teacher had pity and compassion. This is a description of a 
righteous man, with which wc may leave the strivers after 
Buddhist perfection. 

'I’hat who liis parents doth support, 

Piiys lioiumr to tlie sciii(»rs in the liouse, 

Is gentle, friendly-speaking, slanders not ; 

The man unselfish, true, and ,self-e(nitrolled, 

Him do his angels of the great Thirty -three 
Vroclaiiii a righteous man. 

J. E. Cadell. 


HOME TEACHING SPECIALLY NECESSAKY FOE 
PAESEE LADIES. 

The subject of Home Education for Indian ladies’’ is of 
«uch vital and prime importance to every section of the natives 
of India, and so vast in all its bearings, that no amount of 
opinions and writings, however extensive and able, will truly 
be said to have discussed it sufficiently in all its branches. We 
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all know that everything for the future welfare and well-being 
of India depends entirely on the jirompt and serious considera- 
tion of this weighty question, which has at present excited 
attention and interest in the educated j^ortion of our present 
generation to such an enormous extent. This, I trust, prog- 
nosticates something good and bright for the future of India 
with refri>ect to her intellectual, social, moral and political ad- 
vancement, and is exceedingly gratifying to all those who aro 
•deeply interested in such progress. Wo also know that these 
subjects do not admit of halting opinions and half-measures. 

Now, in connection with this subject, which is engaging so 
seriously our thoughts at present, I found in the July number of 
this Journal a slight mention made of the Pavsee ladies, who, I 
believe, though forming the smallest section of the Indian ladies, 
deserve more i)articular mention than a mere passing remark, 
and claim, in the present discussion, a greater share of our atten- 
tion than has thus far been vouchsafed to them. Under this 
impression I have ventured to offer a few remarks and have thus 
joined my feeble voice witli others in tho great movement. 

As regaivls the “ activity of the Parsoos, spoken of in the 
same nuinhor of tho Journal, I should like to say ii f(3\v words, 
ijot with a vic^w to withholding credit duo to tliose who have 
long been working in a nohlo cause, but simply to show how very 
little they have been able to achieve as y(‘t in that direction, and 
that a long day’s work yet remains to he done about us in tho 
way of substantial and advanced female education. Tt is a well 
knoAvn and fortunate fact that wo Parsec's have not to labour 
under the saino stumbling difriculti(‘S as our Hindu friends have 
always to encounter in the shape of caste prejudices and restric- 
tions imposed upon thoiii by long- established customs or quasi- 
religious institutions. 

In order to show why homo instruction is more necessary 
and useful for tho Pai^ec ladies than school toad ling, I reiiuest 
to be allowed to offer a few remarks with respect to the girls’ 
schools, as tlie}^ are at present conducted in Ihnnha}^ and the 
sort of education they profess to give, to tho young Parsec 
ladies to raise iliom higher in tho social and intellectual scale. 
We have a good number of such schools, most of them being 
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purely vomacular and a few English-teaching. But they are 
all elementary schools^ inasmuch as they do not give high 
standard education or liberal and thorough instructions in any 
branch of study, in spite of their great professions. In the ver- 
nacular schools such elementary Jcnowledge is imparted to the 
young girls in their vernacular tongue by means of books 
miserably got up and injudiciously selected for the teaching 
standards, there being a sad dearth of good books treating of* 
the higher branches of science, mathematics and literature. It 
is an undeniable fact that Gujarati, which is our vernacular, is 
a poor meagre dialect, and therefore quite an unworthy and 
unfit medium to impart higher and more accurate views of things 
and more solid and advanced literary and scientific instruction. 
As a consequence, the attainments of tho girls in such schools do 
not go higher and beyond an unsatisfactory elementary educa- 
tion with a mere smattering of everything — nothing serious, deep 
or solid. Besides this literary course of instruction they learn 
plain needlework, with embroidery and knitting, and also 
receive lessons in religious and moral subjects. But all this 
they soon unlearn in tho whirl of their domestic life when 
they leave school, and are not able to make further progress, 
there being no suitable books to help them at home. 

Tho English-teaching schools, I fear, are moro unfortunate, 
because they produce worse results than tlie vernacular. The 
young ladies there are not satisfactorily grounded even in tho 
rudiments of this difiicult language, and are seldom known to 
have skipped beyond that limit, having to attend to so many 
different branches, which are included in their usual standards 
of study, within a limited period of time. Tliey, too, therefore, 
without ever being able to reach higher and more solid attain- 
ments in this most comprehensive and copious language, acquire 
a mere smattering knowledge of it, and are therefore incapable 
of further improvement by self-study after they have loft school- 
In thoir case we have moro to deplore the pernicious influence 
of “ the little learning ” on their crude and ill-formed minds, for 
they having scrambled so far into tho ‘‘little learning” (in 
English), set themselves up for prodigies and deem themselves 
^^more fortunate ” than their friends who attend the vernacular 
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sgIlooIs. But it is a general belief that their knowledge of the 
various branches of the necessary instruction is more superficial, 
frivolous and flimsy than that of theiir ^‘less fortunate” friends 
in the vernacular schools. The reason for this is not far to seek, 
for who docs not know that what is gained in point of surface is 
lost in point of deptli ? Also in these English schools they have 
to learn, with the ordinary studies of their English course, a 
little bit of so many dift’erent things, as instrumental and vocal 
music, drawing and dancing, knitting and embroidery; and they 
have so little time at their disposal to go through all these that 
they have to leave the vernacular schools, without completing 
their vernacular course of studies, to join in time the English 
schools, which, too, require a considerable time for completing 
and going through all the standards. 

Tho other evil of such superficial and defective teaching 
is that these girls are made vainly conceited and pretentious, 
neglectful of their domestic duties, and, in short, radically inca- 
pable of doing anything that is serious or useful to themselves, 
their family or friends. Unfortunately they have no notion 
whatever of what English domestic life is, and do not know 
ho.w strenuously but cheerfully English ladies work at their 
hdifie to render it pleasing, comfortable, and happy, with 
taste and elegance. 

Now therefore these few^ remarks clearly show that school 
teaching as a rule, if not a failure, is not satisfactory and 
efficient, and such as we should wish to have in order to meet 
the wants of the present day ; also tliat the vernaculEir language 
is not the fittest medium to impart knowledge of a higher and 
more advanced character in its present unripe state. To do 
away with these shortcomings and unpropitious results, I think 
it will be more expedient and appropriate to mako English the 
sole medium of instruction on a liberal and higher scale. 
Scholarly and well-trained teachers should bo sent from here, 
with a little knowledge of our vernacular dialect, to teach mot 
only literature and science in their higher branches, but also to 
impart to these Eastern ladies a sort of perfect domestic educa- 
tion in regard to Western life of high character. Social training, 
I am of opinion, should always form part of their every-day 

K 3 • 
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study, and an inseparable adjunct to their intellectual progress. 
But in expecting these results the teachers should be careful, 
lest in removing the bandage of ignorance from their youthful 
charge, they rend not away their veil of innocence and purity 
which is ever preserved through the salutary influence of some 
of their time-honored customs and religious principles. Here I 
would distinctly urge that the education thus given should be 
purely secular, and that not the slightest attempt should be 
made on the part *of these teachers to convey to the tender 
minds of their pupils any sort of religious instruction. It will 
be best to leave that to their parents and guardians who, I 
trust, can safely inculcate such religious and moral precepts 
in their family circle, while these teachers labour to enlarge the 
sphere of their pupils’ knowledge and thus widen the horizon of 
their thoughts. I am strongly of opinion that a solid and 
wholesome intellectual progress naturally paves the way for 
moral 2)rogre88. 

In advocating a strictly secular system of education for the 
Parsoe ladies, I do not at all mean to set up my opinion against 
that of Mr. Bannerji, the lecturer on this subject, nor against 
any other speaker or writer in connection with his paper, I being 
so meagrely acquainted with the religious constitution* and 
doctrines, or the long established social customs and the life 
of my Hindu and Mahomedan fellow countrymen. It would bo 
too much for me to say whether or not they need an unsecular 
typo of education for their ladies. But as regards the Parsee 
ladies, I am perfectly confident tliat there cannot be two 
opinions on the question. The Parsoes are well proud of their 
religion, so venerable, so pure and ancient — which teaches them 
to be pure, not only in word and deed, but also in thought, and 
which commands the highest degree of respect and reverence of 
the civilised world, since the time when a new light has been 
thrown upon it by German researches. • 

I attribute the irreligious tendency or scepticism in the 
present and rising generations to the monstrous and, to say 
the least, the shameful neglect of religious education by the 
parents and guardians of such youths. I think it does not arise 
from the secular education given in schools. To obviate this 
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evili I remark with entire satisfaction and pleasure, a steady 
and sure move has of late been made in the direction of freely 
providing our rising generation with substantial and solid in- 
struction in their Farsee religion; and I hope a similar provision 
will be made for the Farsee ladies too. 

In conclusion, I have to say that good efficient home-teaching 
of a secular character, by means of English teachers, would be 
very welcome at this time. I am quite confident that any such 
movement from our Association will meet with hearty co-opera- 
tion from the heads of many respectable and even middle-class 
families, who are very anxious to give their daughters a 
thorough and solid education in English, a language full of 
rich resources for self-impro\ement and further progress even 
in the later life. 

S. K. Sanjana. 


INDIAN STUDENTS. 

.’\Vhen long-formed conclusions on a .subject or ideas which 
have long been cherished are suddenly assailed by the statement 
of diametrically opposed views, the mind can hardly remain at 
rest without examining the truth or falsity of such unlooked-for 
declarations. About a month before I read Mr, Knight’s article 
on “ India’s duty to England,” in speaking to a fellow-student and 
compatriot of mine about the shameful want of resj)ect and the 
neglect of those relations in which pupils and teachers necessarily 
stand to each other, shown by students in English colleges, or at 
least in the one to which we belonged, I pointed out to him the 
fact that while in India the first lesson which a boy has to learn 
before he goes to school is lo regard his teacher in every way equal 
to his own father, in England it seemed that lesson was never 
taught, ,or anyhow, if taught, it was evidently not carried into 
practice as a rule. • 

No wonder, then, that with opinions such as 4)hese, I was taken * 
suddenly aback by reading in the article under consideration that ' 
student^ in India did not recognise that^the schoolmaster or teacher 
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stands in loco parentis^ and aroused to examine this ass^ion more^ 
in detail for mj satisfaction. 

It is not necessary for me to name the institution from whence 
the greater part of my experience has been obtained. The readers- 
of this article, I trust, will not think I am about to draw my 
conclusions from particular data, when 1 tell them that what 1 am 
going to say belongs in a more or less degree to most of the metro- 
politan colleges and schools, and when I also put before them the 
fact that the college of which I am a member is an acknowledged 
one for the good behaviour and gentlemanly conduct of its students. 
Even if 1 did base my arguments upon instances observed in a par- 
ticular case, I have no doubt the readers of your valuable maga* 
zine will be as lenient with me as they have been with Mr. Knight, 
who has been led to make remarks, utterly repugnant to my 
feelings, by “recent unfortunate occurrences in connection with ” 
a particular institution — “the Government School of Engineering 
at Sibpore, near Calcutta.” 

It is not my intention to make remarks on Mr. Knight’s paper 
as a whole, but only to point out that the writer in saying that 
the Indian student does not recognise his teacher as being to him 
ill place of hia father has displayed either an utter ignorance as 
regards the very first catechism which we in India have to learn, 
or else has stated his ideas, arrived at from the consideration of 
the event at Sibpore, as facts which, according to him, are univer- 
sally ignored all over the country. I do not propose even to 
enter into discussion as regards the propriety or impropriety of 
the conduct of the Sibpore students. I leave it to your readers to 
form their own judgment about the case ; but I will venture, 
however, to put before them in clearer light a few facts which 
might enable them to modify or even to alter their judgment, or 
at least to form it with much caution if it is not already formed. 
These facts are : — 

First, that the account before us comes from Mr. Croft, an 
English gentleman ; and while we have the story told us by 
a foreigner, wo hav^ none to coml)are it with which has been 
related to us by a native. In mentioning this I do not for a 
moment mean to say that I doubt Mr. Croft’s account, or accuse 
him of possible partiality. This is far from beiog my meaning. 
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What I mean to impress on the minds of your readers is this — 
that in the absence of any account from a native pen of this so- 
called “ mutiny/’ we as lookers-on can hstrdly be justified in form- 
ing any view of the case. We all feel very much ill-at-ease in 
coming to any conclusions about a case when we have only the 
statements of one of the parties concerned, and it is well if in 
considering this Sibpore case we should hesitate a while before 
forming our judgment. The very fact that one of the Calcutta 
papers calls it the crime of a black skin and the privilege of a 
white one ” warns us at once to pause a few moments, and to look 
well round previous to our deciding for one or the other party. 

In the next place, if Mr. Fouracres called Srish Chandar 
Lahiri an “idiot” or a “fool” in the students* own mother tongue, 
I feel very nearly certain that the words which he used must have 
been strong enough to put Srish Chandar (as they would do any- 
one else) in a rage. This I say because Englishmen very often use 
the most abusive language towards the natives, little thinking that 
their words imply very much more than merely an idiot or a fool, 
if, however, Mi*. Fouracres used the words 'which we find men- 
tioned in the directors’ report, namely, an “ idiot and a fool,” 1 ques- 
tion even then the propriety of his doing so. Perhaps I would 
not. have said this if I had not come to England to be educated. 
But since I have, on comparing the treatment which students 
receive here from their teachers with what they sometimes do 
from English teachers at home, I do not hesitate for a moment to 
say that if the case had happened here in one of the colleges Mr, 
Fouracres would never have been so ready to use the words which he 
did in the case of Srish. At home, to give an instance, it used to be a 
favourite thing with the Professor of Anatomy in one of the Medical 
Schools to inveigh against with words like “ idiot,” or “ fool,” or 
with some other stronger word in Hindustani, the poor student 
who gave a silly answer to his questions, or was enough of a dunce 
not to answer him at all. Perhaps this was a crime which the 
Professor could not forgive a student. But a crime of less grave 
a nature, which in passing 1 may mention is not considered penal 
in its worst forms by profesdSts in London, mamely, that of carry- 
ing on a conversation with one’s next door neighbour in the softest 
whispers, was considered by him heinous enough to cause him to hurl* 
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numberlesB invectiyes on the heads of the culprits. In England, 
from eyery-day experience, I know that students do things before 
their teachers, not much taken notice of, which an English pro- 
fessor in India would neyer tolerate, and which the students thern^ 
selyes would neyer think of doing, as being too disrespectful to 
their teacher, whom they have been taught to honour from their 
earliest years. Where is it that we hear a noise in a lecture-room 
as of a street tumult ? In England or in India ? Where do we 
have singing and whistling and stamping of the foot against the 
floor? Where do we have the throwing of paper-balls on each 
other before the teacher, and occasionally on him as well ? In this 
country or at home 1 In short, is it here or is it in our distant 
home that more disrespect is shown to the teacher and the recog- 
nition of the fact that the schoolmaster stands in loco parentis 
is utterly disregarded 1 If I am to answer these questions I do so 
without stammering. Certainly in England. And if such be the 
case, as every Indian student knows it is, why are we then stig- 
matised as not recognising our teachei's as equal in every respect 
to our father and in place of him? I would be very ready to 
believe Mr. Knight’s assertion in the case of English students (for 
it exactly tallies with my experience), but I cannot but consider it 
most futile and founded on very scanty information in the case of 
the Indian student. Only the other day an Englishman told me 
that he noticed a very marked want of respect to teachers in 
London colleges, and agreed with me entirely in what I told him 
about the behaviour of students in some of the educational insti- 
tutions in this city. If, therefore, students in England can be 
treated so kindly by teachers for conduct far from being that of 
gentleuien, there seems no reason why their brother-students in 
India, who are far more gentlemanly in their conduct and treat 
their teachers with that due respect which they owe to them, 
should be treated in the way in which Srish was treated by Mr. 
Eouracres. 

In the third place, Mr. Fouracres’ taking hold of Srish by the 
arm or shoulder implies much more than the words would seem to 
indicate, and his warning him emphatically ” something more 
disagreeable than mere emphatic warning. What must have hap- 
pened I can very well picture to myself, though that picture has 
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been painted in very faint colours by Mr. Croft in his report It 
is needless for me to draw it myself, lest not having seen the 
original I may put in conjectured strokes perhaps too sharpljc. 

If we now transfer the scene from the Sibpore Engineering 
School to the engineering department of University College, let 
us see what would have happened. Srish, after the unfortunate 
occurrence, would have gone to Mr. Fouracres and told him about 
the damage he had done to the machinery, and Mr. Fouracres 
would have said something perhaps in this strain, ‘^Well, Mr. 
Lahiri, I am sorry you should have done so, but I know you did 
not mean to do it. Whenever you wish to work a new machine 
take my permission in future. I need not say the cost of the 
repairs the College will expect from you.” With words like these- 
the matter would have come to an end. Unfortunately for Srish, 
the event did not occur in London. The scene of the tragedy was 
in India, and Mr. Fouracres, who I can confidently say would 
never have been bold enough to pull him about with his shoulders, 
to call him an idiot, and to warn him emphatically, and to empha- 
size his meaning more to strike the bench with his stick, if the 
whole thing had occurred here, was kind enough to treat a grown- 
up young man in a way which he would have considered too severe 
and. unbecoming. 

1 am afraid 1 am encroaching upon your valuable space. Suffer 
me to say a very few words more and 1 will stop. In the begin- 
ning of these remarks 1 said that it was not for me to be a judge 
between Srish and Mr. Fouracres ; but after showing how our 
judgment about the case may be modified or altogether changed 
by looking at it with better light, I cannot resist the temptation 
of mentioning that while I agree with Mr. Knight in thinking 
that the Sibpore students did not do perhaps the wisest thing, I 
cannot with him consider Mr. Fouracres’ mode of treatment of 
Srish as anything praiseworthy. His treatment of Srish Chandar 
was both harsh and unbecoming, and in thus dealing with the 
young man he ignored the kindly relations, which ought to bind 
the teacher and the taught to each other by cords of love on the 
one hand and parental respect on the other, in a most flagrant 
manner. 

And, in conclusion, let me say again that if in any country 
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teachers are respected hy their pupils and placed on the elatne level 
eA their own parents, so far as obedience to their mandates and 
respect to their years is concerned, it is in India. If any country 
can boast of her sons for considering their teachers in loeo parentis^ 
India certainly can with justice on her side be the foremost among 
them, and especially if England can be proud of her children for 
their possessing that quality, most assuredly India has reasons to 
be so a thousand-fold. 

I have been obliged to make the above remarks because I am 
jealous of the honour of Indian students. 

c. c. c. 

London. 


[This matter has been so fully discussed in India, both in the 
English and Native papers, and the facts are so well established, 
that we have had some doubts as to the propriety of opening our 
columns to further controversy. But we have inserted the fore- 
going communication partly because it gives an Indian student’s 
idea of English students’ life, which, however imperfect it may be, 
is worthy of consideration. It is well to see ourselves as others 
see us,” but our correspondent must apjdy the same maxim to the 
article which he criticises, and he will then allow that there may 
be more ground for Mr. Knight’s strictures than he is now dis- 
posed to admit. We are inclined however to think that in general 
Indian students show proper respect to their teachers.] 


THE POPULAR DRAMAS OF BENGAL. 


Very little is known iu Europe about the Ydtrds or the Popular 
Dramas of Bengal. The first European scholar who made mention 
Cf them was, I believe, H. H. Wilson, in his well known work on 
The Theatre of the Hindue, published now more than fifty years 
ago. J. L. Klein also speaks occasionally of the Ydtrds in his vast 
Work, Geachichte des Dramas ^ especially in the third volume, where 
He gives one of the most complete accounts of the dramatic 
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literature of the Hindus to be found in any of the European 
languages. But the talented author of the Geschichte des DratnaB 
seems to have drawn all or most of his information from Wilson’s 
work, a fact which he himself by no means conceals. As far 
as I am aware, 0. Lassen, in his grand epoch-making work, 
IndiscTie AlierthumBliundey nowhere mentions the although 

he does mention a species of dramatic representations similar to 
them, and acted in the north-west Provinces of India, called the 
JRdsas, It will therefore be my endeavour in this dissertation to 
lay before the European public a more complete information about 
the YdtrdSj and thereby offer a contribution, however slight, to 
the history of the Drama in India. And this, I am glad to say, 
is now all the easier to do inasmuch as some of the Ydtrds have of 
late been printed — a proceeding, unfortunately, never practised 
before, to which it is due that so many of them have been irre- 
vocably lost. 

The word Ydtrd is derived from the root yd — to go. Ydfrd 
therefore means, in the first place, a going, a departing ; e,g., ushd- 
ydtrd, leaving home at the earliest dawn ; mahd-ydtrd, the great 
departure — i,€., death ; hence a pilgrimage, e.g., Gayd-ydtrd ^ 
Fraydga-ydtrd, &c. 

• Secondly, Ydird means a march, procession — religious proces- 
sions in connection With the history of the popular god, Krishna^ 
which take place three times every year, in spring, rainy season 
and autumn. 

Thirdly, Ydtrd means a species of popular dramatical representa- 
tions, originally I'epresented perhaps only in connection with the 
three religious processions named above, but gradually taking a 
more general meaning and a greater sphere of action, e.g,, Svapna^ 
vildm-ydtrd. (The Dream Joys of Yaejoda, and Kadha about 
Krishna), Livyon-mdda-ydtrd (The Divine Madness or Ecstacy of 
Badha), Vicitravihha-ydtrd (The Wonderful Joys of Badha and 
Krishna), Jldmavanavdsa-ydtrd (The Exile of Bama), Sitdvanavdsa- 
ydtrd (The Exile of Sita), Sttdharana-ydird (The Stealing of Sita), 
Rdvanavadha-ydtrd (The Killing of Havana), Kuruhhetra-ydtrd ' 
(The War of Kurukshetra), ikc. All these, and many others that 
might be added, are the names of Yutras, or Popular Dramas, 
which were, and some of them still are, veiy popular in Bengal, 
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where they are acted not merely thrice every year in springs 
rainy season and autumn, during the three feasts and processiona 
in honour of Krishnay but all throughout the year — in all montha 
and seasons, in all festive occasions, religious or secular. The eight 
pieces named above belong respectively to the history of Krishnay, 
of Ramay and of the heroes of the Mahdhhdraiay who bravely fought 
and fell on the bloody field of Kurukshetra, 

I should not forbear to observe that this intimate relation 
between Tatra as a religious procemon and Tdtrd as a popular 
dramatic representation naturally reminds one of the Greek Comedy 
which was derived from — procession. Of the above eight 
pieces only the first three have as yet seen the light, and 1 am 
happy to have been able to procure them. I shall now attempt 
to give some account of the storpy the conduct and the style of these 
three pieces. 

The story or the argument of these three pieces is the same. 
They all relate to the infancy, the youth, and the riper years of 
Krishna, These Tatras have three distinct parts: the first be-^ 
longing to the legends and anecdotes about Krishna^ s infancy and 
boyhood in VrindavanUy the second about his love of RadhUy or 
Radhthtty the daughter of the king, Bhanusena, and the third about 
his return from his long travels, during which Radha and her, 
friends had sufiered intense agonies of pain from his absence, and 
his final reconciliation with his beloved, his parents and the 
comrades of his boyhood. With slight variations and occasional 
deviations introduced here and there, according to the various 
taste and the artistic conception of their authors, this might in 
general bo considered as the argument not only of the three piecea 
1 have named, but also of all similar pieces that have ever been 
composed or represented. The well known Sanskrit Idyll, called 
the Gita-GovindUy by Jayadeva Gosvdmiy which, as has been well 
observed, is nothing but a sort of Tdtrd in Sanskrit, is based only 
on a part of the story, inasmuch ais it depicts only the relations of 
KrUihna and Radha without referring to the other two periods of 
his life. 

•The author of these threp pieces is (^ri Krishna^Kamala Gosvdmiy 
who ?s still living at Dacca, in East Bengal, where, as the adjunct 
of his name implies, he is the spiritual or ecclesiastical guide of 
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several lespeotable oommuDitiea. A deacon would be the nearest 
approach to the position he occupies in that town. He belongs to- 
the Vdtshnava sect, and it is significant to observe that hj far the 
greater part of the Ydtrds have had their origin with the Taish* 
novas or the followers of Vishnu in the shape of any of his ten 
Avalaras or Incarnations, but above all as Krishna^ Rama and 
Caitanya^ or Gaura-HarL I say hy far the greater part; for 
Ydtrds by the (^aivas or the followers of are also occasionally 
composed and represented, as for instance the Rahshorydtrd^ which 
relates to the Rdja^suya or the great Koyal Sacrifice celebrated by 
the king, Raksha^ to his ill>treatment of his son-in-law (^iva^ the 
self-immolation of his daughter (the letters wife), Siati^ at the 
disgrace of her husband, and finally the complete destruction of 
the sacrifice inaugurated with so much hUt and magnificence. As 
usual, however, the i^aivas abstain from such representations which 
would not suit the conceptions they have about their deity or the 
legends and anecdotes they relate about him. It is therefore 
not unreasonable to suppose that the (^aivas have been incited to 
such dramatic compositions as they occasionally have by the Vaish- 
novas. Besides (V/ KrislmaJcamala Gosvdm'i^ Svapna-vildsa-ydtrd — 
the earliest as well as the most popular of these three pieces — had 
jtwo other authors equally of the Brahman caste and of the VaM^ 
nova sect. This multiplicity of authorship has an analogy to 
the Mysteries and the Miracle- Plays of Christendom which 
Lad frequently several authors for one single piece, or to the 
pre-Shakespearian dramatic compositions of England. The other 
two pieces, the JDivyonmada and the VkUravilasa^ are, however, 
entirely the compositions of our reverend Gosvami. The Svap* 
naviloHa and the Bivyonumda were published respectively in the 
years 1872 and 1878, with the author’s permission, by his friends 
and admirers. It is only the Vicitravilasa which has had the good 
luck of being given to the world by the author himself, and this 
good luck it enjoyed hi the Samvat, 1930, that is to say, in the year 
1874 of the Christian era. The editor and the author honoured it 
further with a valuable Preface, which I deem it necessary to 
translate in full on account of the valu^le details it contains : — 

“ Our educated men of the present days are no doubt compos- 
ing and acting dramas whose subjects are taken either from the 
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JRdmdt/ana or tbe MahShdrata, or are entirely invented by them- 
selves. But these dramatic representations give pleasure only to 
a fe^, inasmuch as they are too estpensive for the masses and the 
ordinary people. And although the Tdtrds or the Popular 
Dramas that are in vogue are cheap enough, yet they must be 
highly disagreeable to every human being possessed of any good 
taste. For the ignorant actors who represent them often digress 
from the main story, introduce indecent expressions quite out of 
place, make various ugly gestures and pantomimes, and put on 
dresses and costumes which are simply revolting, in order to flatter 
the abject tastes of their vulgar audience. With a view, therefore, 
to produce the innocent amusement of the public, I composed, 
about 14 years ago (1916 Samvat and 1860 after Christ), the two 
pieces, Svapm-vildsa and the Bivyonmdda based on the amo%ir8 of 
Krishna at Yraja (Vrindavana), which were chiefly composed of 
songs. These two pieces were acted and subsequently printed in 
the form of books by the combined exertions of the celebrated 
zemindar of Murajpara (in East Bengal), Babu I^ana- Candra Van^ 
dyopddhydya and the respectable communities of Abdulapur and 
Ekrampur of Dacca. That these two pieces must have contributed 
to the i^leasure of the public, f must conclude from the fact that 
no less than 20,000 books were sold in a few days. Having here- 
after received much encouragement from the rich respectable 
society of Dacca, so well known for their appreciation of music and 
of song, I composed this drama, Vicitravildm, about three years 
ago (1871), depending for its materials chiefly on the two Vatshnava 
'^orks, Pada-Kalpatara and Caniathira-Candrika, It was brought 
to the stage by the educated Brahman community of Konda. I 
now give it to tbe world by the advice of some friends. If it be 
received by men fond of dramas and amateurs of music with the 
same favour as the Svapiia-vihUa and the Divyonmdda 1 shall feel 
myself highly gratified. 

4* (Jri Kruhnakamala GosvdmV^ 

The above Preface gives us the following important informa- 
tion : — In the first place it tells us the interesting fact unknown 
to the European public, that the educated classes of Bengal write 
and act dramas based on the stories of the Rdmdyana and the 
MaMhhdrata as did the Sanskrit dramatists of old, but which are 
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like their Suiakrifc analogneB too expensive, and perhaps also too 
learned for the eommon people; in the seeond place, that the 
ordinary Ydtrdsy or the popular, dramas which are so very fashion- 
able amongst the peasantry of Bengal, are, as usual, revolting to all 
good taste and sentiments, not, however, on account of the sub- 
jects they treat of (for the subjects are more or less the same, being 
the life of Krishna), but on account of the needless indelicacies and 
indecent gests and costumes introduced by those who have the 
responsibility to act them ; and thirdly, that the three Ydtrdgy 
composed by (^i Kruhnakamcda Gosvami to introduce a better 
taste and provide for a nobler enjoyment, consist chiefly of songs, 
and have been highly appreciated by the public. 

This third and the last peculiarity that the YatriU consist chiefly 
of songs forms a further point of analogy to the the 

epiatolae faraitae — of the Christian church which, according to some 
good authorities, also consisted chiefly of songs with their melodies 
and cadences. The Pastorals of l^asso and Guariui, in which songs 
played a very prominent part, and which, besides, treated of 
Bhephfirda and ahepherdeases, seem to bear much resemblance to the 
Yatrus. But above all, this preponderance of songs and the lyrical 
element reveals a deep trait of the Hindu soul, and might be re- 
garded as a national characteristic. The Hindu dramas are full of' 
songs. The fourth Canto of the Vihramorvaai in which the king, 
Tururava, wanders insane through the w^ods in search of the 
Apaard : Urvaal^ his long-lost beloved, is an (Operetta ^ provided with 
melodies and songs. The sentiments of the king, Duahmanta^ in 
the Sakuutala, whenever they become somewhat deep, break out 
involuntarily as it were into songs, and so the third and the sixth 
Cantos of tliat immortal work are full of small lyrics which, in the 
European literature, find their analogues only in those of a Heine 
or of a Leopardi. The Gitagovinda of Jayadeva, which I have 
mentioned before, is purely in songs, which led Lassen to justly 
dharacterise it as “ a lyrical drama.*' Not to multiply instances 
which could be done indefinitely, this predilection of the Hindus^ 
for music and song gives to all their dramatical compositions a 
certain opera-like physiognomy, and especially to the Ydtrda^ in 
•which besides dialogue^ an essential qu^ility of dramas is often m- 
proviaed^ or, if written at all, written with little skill and still less 
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refinement. In the three YdJtro^ under consideration the dialogtie^ 
though not BO bad and rude as it usually is in nich popular drama^ 
is yet evidently in a lovr state of development. 

Like the Banskrit dramas these three Tdtrdi begin with what 
in Sanskrit are called the Fdrvaranga (Fore-Play, Induction) and 
the Prastdvana (Prologue), though both in a somewhat different 
form. The Purvaranga in the Ydirds also begins with a Ndndt, or 
as it is called in the Vicitravildsa, with a Mangalagita, a prayer 
or benedictory formula addressed to the Divinity whom the author 
worships, in the present cases to Caitanya or Qaura-ITariy the 
latest Avatara or Incarnation of Vishnu^ who manifested himself 
in Navadvipa, a town in West Bengal, between the years 1485- 
1533 of the Christian era, that is to say, almost at the same time 
when Kavira and Nanaha, in the north-west provinces of India, 
and Luther, Zwingli and Calvin, in the heart of Europe, were in- 
augurating a similar reformation. This Ndiidi^ or the Mangala- 
gUa, is then followed by the Prastdvand (Prologue) in which the 
Adhiharl {RegmeuT^ or Proprietor, occupying the place of the 
Sdiradhara in the Sanskrit dramas) not only indicates what is im- 
mediately to follow, but refers also to occurrences prior to the 
-actual argument of the piece itself. Thus the complimentary re- 
marks with which the Sanskrit dramatists as usual introduce 
themselves, or incense their audience in the Parvaranga^ are omitted 
dn these Ydtrds, although I recollect to have occasionally seen 
pieces where they were not omitted. The Prasidvmd (Prologue) 
in these pieces is also somewhat different. It is not in a dialogue 
as in the Sanskrit dramas, but always in a monologue pronounced 
by the Adhikarl Thus the Prastdvand of a Sanskrit drama bears 
analogy to the Prologues of some of the contemporary dramatists 
of Shakespeare in England, or to the well known Prologue of 
-'Goethe’s Faust, while that of the Ynirds rather to those of Euri- 
pides and Plautus. I may, perhfips, not inconveniently add that 
'Goethe wrote his Prologue to the Faust” after having read the 
Sakuntala ” and having been incited to it by the perusal. 

The Ndndi or the Man^alagUa is sung by the whole company 
of actors, presided over, if possible, by the Gosvami himself, if not, 
by the Adhilcari or the Regisseur, who has bought the piece or 
’ taken the responsibility of its acting. 
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After the Frastdvand, the real dramatic story opens, and is 
earned on, not as in the modern European or the antique 
Sanskrit dramas, divided into acta and scenes, but as the 
mediseval Christian Myateriea are [^paaaio, aeptdtura and reaurrectio,) 
or as in the ancient Greek dramas, into •prologue, episode and exode. 
All Tdtrda belong to this class. There is, however, one single 
exception to this rule, and that is Vicitravildaa — the last of the 
three Ydtrds under consideration. The reverend author, evidently 
with the laudable intention of giving something more redned to 
his audience as he indicates in the Preface, has done his })e8t to 
throw his work into the mould of a Sanskrit drama, and has thus 
introduced acta and scenes otherwise foreign to this genre of com- 
position. Thus the Vicitravildaa is divided into Jive acts, each of 
which again is divided into several scenes, of which there is, how- 
ever, no trace whatever in any other Tdtrds, Thus the Vicitravilaaa 
is particularly interesting as representing a transitional form of 
drama between the popular Ydtrds and the classical Sanskrit 
dramas. It is to the dramatic literature of India what Ferrex 
and Perrex ” was to the dramatic literature of England. 

N. K. ClIATTOPABYAYA. 

. [In the MS. of this article references were supplied to Lassen, 
H. H. Wilson, Klein, and many other writers which we have 
purposely omitted. — En.] 

\To he continued,] 


BENGAL BRANCH OF THE NATIONAL INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly public meeting of the Bengal Branch of the 
National Indian Association took place on August Mrd, in 
the Theatre of the Hindu College, Calcutta ; Dr. Kennetli * 
McLeod, Vice-President, in the Ohair. An address was 
given by Babu Surendra Nath Bannerjea. 

The Hon. Secretary read the Report of the annual meeting 
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held on March 10th, which was adopted, and then read the 
Report of the quarter March — June, which ran as follows : — 

‘^During the past quarter the branch of the Association has 
been steadily pursuing its work. As was anticipated, Mrs. Knight 
has been greatly missed, but your Committee are glad to report thait 
she has been cordially received bjTthe Committee of the parent 
society in Sngland, and has consented to continue her services on 
our behalf upon that Committee. Her past work and experience 
here will, it is believed, make her a most useful member and 
increase the sympathy always felt between it and your own. 

** As you are aware, Babu Kajanikanto Gupta is engaged on a 
life of Miss Carpenter as the present year’s issue of the Mary 
Carpenter’s series of annual volumes, suitable for zenana reading. 
A part of the manuscript is already in the hands of your reviser. 

"We are glad to be able to announce that the English Com- 
mittee are prepared to continue the grant of the Mary Carpenter 
Scholarships for next year. Notice of this has been sent to the 
Director of Public Instruction, who has probably before now 
given publicity to the fact in the various schools likely to furnish 
competitors. Of the five scholarships for the present year, four 
were awarded in February before Mrs. Knight left. The return of 
the examination in Burdwan was not received till much later, and 
the notice of the award was sent to the Inspector of that Division 
on the 10th June. It appeared strange to your Committee that,, 
notwithstanding the eagerness with which these scholarships are 
competed for, there seems little eagerness in the taking of them up 
after the awards are made. Thus of the five pupils to whom these 
scholarships have been awarded, notice of their joining the schools 
in which they undertook to pursue their studies has been received 
from only two, though application has been made in the case of 
one of the others to allow a change of the school at which the 
scholarship shall be tenable — an application still under considera- 
tion. 

^•The difficulty of funds presses upon us in common with others. 
Your Committee have felt compelled, while leaving the annual 
subscription of members at the old rate of rs. 10, to increase the 
subscription of those who take in the Journal as non-members 
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from rs. 3 to 4, finding that at the former figure the Association 
was a loser without any compensating gain. As the object and 
work of the Association are such that the chief benefit is derived 
by the native^ rather than the European element in the community^ 
it is felt that it has a claim on a larger share than it receives 
of native support. It may have little to ofier in return to the 
individual subscriber, but its educational and social work in the 
homes of his fellow-countrymen is one in which he may justly take 
more interest than his European fellow-citizen. 

Home education for Indian ladieHy the title by -which tha 
Committee in England would prefer that work to be called, which 
we have hitherto called Secular Zenana Teaching,” has been 
carefully given by your teachers, whose time is fully occupied. 
Were this work entirely self-supporting, there would be an oppor- 
tunity for its almost indefinite enlargement. 

“ There have been frequent invitations of native ladies to JEuro^ 
pean>t houses^ a means of indirect education on which your Com- 
mittee set a high value. These invitations arc, of course, given by 
European ladies without the intervention of the Association’s 
official action, but, in some cases, the conveyance of the guests 
forms an item of the Association’s expenditure, — an item which, 
perhaps, might bo approj)riately met if a fund were specially 
provided by the relatives of the native ladies, or at least by native 
gentlemen interested in the means of the social education of their 
race."’ 

At the conclusion of the Keport, the Chairman called upon 
llahu Siirendra Nath Ijannerjea to deliver his address. 

“After a few preliminary observations to the effect that all 
social reform in any nation must grow out of the heart of the 
nation itself, Mr. Bannerjea said he would point out one or two 
ways in which the National Indian Association might help forward 
the work of social progress. 

“He first spoke of the zenana system, saying that the very name 
was hateful. ‘But,’ he said, ‘I have a deep veneration for the 
feeling on which that institution is based ' — that feeling, he con- 
tended, was the desire to secure the purity of the female character. 
His countrymen were mistaken in supposing that this object could 

K 4, 
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only be obtained hf the aeclusion of the zenana. He had seen the 
homes of England, and even in Calcutta there were thousanda of 
English homes in which it was shown that female purity^ was 
compatible with the highest degree of female liberty. Here, then, 
was the opportunity for Europeans — let them admit the natives 
to their homes, that they might see there that purity which should 
prove the non-necessity of zenana seclusion. 

“The next point upon which Mr. Bannerjea touched was child- 
marriage, another of the curses of Hindu society, but founded, he 
believed, 'on the same instinct — solicitude for the purity of the 
female character. That this desire should find expression in the 
custom, he held to be a slur upon them. Nevertheless there was 
a real feeling that grown-up maidenhood was incompatible with 
female honour. Again Mr. Bannerjea referred to the facts of 
English homes, and urged the plea for a closer social intercourse 
between the races. He knew there were difficulties — he referred, 
among others, to the subject of caste, but this he spoke of as fast 
losing its power. He said : *I have before me, 1 suppose, 800 
young men. Is there one is this large assembly that can say he 
believes in caste ? No, you have thrown it aside ! * This appeal 
was responded to by a most hearty clapping of hands. Reminding 
them that it was not so long ago that a Hindu, if he touched an 
Englishman by accident, would feci bound to go at once and free 
himself from the contamination by a thorough ablution, Mr. 
Bannerjea again repeated that what was needed was more inter- 
course. Knowledge is the mother of sympathy, and it would be 
a mutual advantage if mutual knowledge increased, since they, 
Hindus, had virtues which we might admire and imitate, as the 
English had virtues which they might admire and imitate. In 
tldb matter, it was said with some justice, that the European could 
do more than the native. 

“ Then followed a passage, in which it was laid down that 
social reform depended on the progress of women in the esti .nation 
of society. Eagerly repudiating the character of woman implied 
in the customs of child-marriage and zenana confinement, the 
lecturer appealed to the exainjde of the Rajput women, who chose 
death than dishonour, and affirmed that the men of Rajputana 
were brave because their women were free and pure. The treat- 
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^nent of women, he said, is the crucial test of the character of any 
community. 

Having made the suggestion that the Committee of the 
National Indian Association should endearour to arrange for the 
^more frequent intercourse of the two races through European 
^homes, Mr. Banneijea made a most ferrent closing appeal to 
'the students. He pointed out that they were youug and unen- 
cumbered with all the traditions that made it difficult for 
1 their fathers to act. He reminded them that the question of 
'Widow marriage had been taken up in all the other provinces, but 
Bengal was still silent, and urged them to take their place in the 
work of soci^ reform.” 

A vote of thanks to th lecturer was moved and seconded 
by Pundit Shiva Nath Sastri, and Babu Dwarkanath Singha, 
respectively. 

Dr. McLeod, in putting the vote of thanks, made some 
very appropriate remarks on the subject of the address, inci- 
dentally commending the advance of the students in the 
English method of applauding by the clapping of hands as 
they had done often during the delivery of the address. The 
heartiest clap of all was given in response to the proposition 
that the meeting record its thanks to the Chair. 


THE MYSORE RYOT. 


1 have read with much interest the dififerent articles that are 
appearing from time to time in your valuable J ounial on Agricul- 
tural and correlated subjects, of which the latest is by Gojendra- 
Narain, of Kuch Behaf, in No. 121, April 1881. To the already 
profuse fund of information furnished to your Journal from different 
quarters of India, I wish to add some information about the 
Province of Mysore, which, I hope, will not be uninterestiug to 
your readers. 

The Mysore Native State is, for administrative purposes, 
divided into three divisions, two of these consisting of three 
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disthcts e&cbi and the third of two districtg. JE^eiy district is 
under the control of a Deputy Commissioner [N.B. — ^the designa* 
tion of Commisstoner still remains, although the Mysore Commission 
is not in existence], subdivided into ten (more or less) Taluks, each 
, presided over by a Eevenue OfQcer, styled Amildar^ analogous to 
Tmildar in the Madras Presidency. Every Taluk is comprised of 
a number of villages dotted over it, and I shall confine my 
remarks in general to one of these villages. It contains a 
number of houses varying from about 2,000 to one ; under “village^" 

. I include also the head quarters of a Taluk. The one house village 
is a solitary hamlet not unfrequently seen perched on the side of a 
hillock, with patches of dry cultivation strewn ground. Tho 
houses are generally built of mud walls, with either a tiled or 
thatched roof j the walls helped with cowdung, and in rare cases 
whitewashed. If he is a poor ryot, his house consists of an oblong 
space of ground enclosed by mud walls, the ends gabled and 
thatched. A few partition walls nock-high divide the length into 
a cook room, a store room, and a living room, usually in the 
centre. If the ryot is in rather affluent circumstances — the Goivda 
(headman) of a village for instance — his house is composed of an 
open quadrangle surrounded by either a corridor interspersed with 
rooms, or entirely walled, with doors opening into the quadrangle, 
with scarcely any windows set in the external walls. The quad- 
rangular space serves for draining the roof-water and all other 
washing purposes, the cattle inhabit a portion of the unwalled 
corridor along with their masters. The open space is sometimes 
floored with rough drystone, and all refuse and sewage collected 
here is let ofl* out of a drain into the front of the building. In rare* 
cases the drainage is allowed to pass oif into the back yard. 
The sewage accumulates in the street, and the street serves thus 
the purposes of a sewer-gutter. Houses of either description are 
sometimes built in a line, with another row opposite, forming a 
street or lane, and sometimes built in irregular groups, giving 
origin to a number of crooked, narrow and winding lanes, which 
in a rain is worked up to a mire and slush, and hinders free 
passage. The hamlets are thus a den of dirt. 

The whole village community follows exclusively agricultural 
pursuits, although not all the inhabitants are land-owners. Those 
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who own land secure the services, when required, of those who 
do not for agricultural operations, for which they are renumerated ’ 
either in coin or kind, generally the latter. Whenever there is no 
field-work the villagers resort to roads, tanks, or irrigation chan- 
nels for work as labourers. They often, when such works are not 
near enough to the village, form themselves into groups and export 
themselves to where works are to be found. The village also is a 
miniature government in itself. It has a headman, in whom 
by general consent is centred the civil, magisterial and police 
functions, which he discharges in a very praiseworthy manner, 
unless interrupted by any external force. Seated on the raised 
stone platform beneath a spreading cool tree, against the trunk of 
which rests a stone serpent-gc‘d or some other god, or seated in a 
Chowdi, and assisted by a jury or councillors composed of his own 
village brethren, justice is dispensed evenhaiided without cost or 
hardship, without stamps, and without pleaders. The raised stone 
dais is generally built in a central spot of the village, and the tree 
that crowns it, is either the banyan f Ficus Religiosa)^ peepul or 
margosa. The tree is considered sacred, and devotions are paid to 
it and the stone god seated against it, by ofiering milk, frnits, 
flowers, saffron, <kc., perambulating the tree with closed palms, and 
invoking the god’s help in secular matters. Associating the tree 
and the place itself with divinity or holiness has a great moral 
effect uj)Oii the conduct of the people. Some of these remarks do 
not in toto apply to modern times, for morbid civilization has set its 
Toot into these villages and their inhabitants, and cncoils all their 
old ways in its tangled meshes. A villager, for instance, is now 
dragged to a Civil Court, a Magistrate’s Court or Police Office, <fec., 
and his primitive methods are fast dying away. Notwithstanding 
that civilization would stigmatize these primitive people with 
ignorance and rudeness, yet in many of their acts, public or 
private, great common sense prevails, unassailed by the complicated 
desigifings of modern human wisdom. These people are not clever 
or enlightened enough to twist and contract facts into any shapes 
which a modern law or lawyer can very easily do, they are not 
versed in technicalities, and it is this ignorance, which would be ^ 
bliss if .they were left to themselves, that leads them into intricate 
modern paths, in which they are soon lost irredeemably. 
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Next, the Tillage posBesses ita own artificers, the Uaeksiiiith, 
the hoose-bullder, the carpenter, the barber, the potter, the dhobee, 
and sometimes the wearer also ; and inrariably the spiritnal 
fnnctionary — the priest. One man in many cases combines in 
himself one or more of these fiinctions, and discharges them to 
ererybody’s satisfaction. One more word may at this place be 
appropriately added concerning the religion of the lyot. A 
stranger, from first appearances, is apt to believe that because 
difierent forms of religion prevail-^one a Shivitey another a 
Viahnuvitey a third Maruitey and so on, — there must be great 
difierences among these people detrimental to combination or 
unity of action in secular or spiritual matters. He might designate 
one as an atheist, idolater, polytheist or pantheist, yet, on fully 
enquiring, it will be found that they have a certain faith common 
to all strongly enrooted in their minds, which is a belief in a super- 
human power which sways the destiny of the human race and 
everything else in the world. This abstract faith is personified in 
a tangible, perceptible form, an image, or a mere stone without any 
form, a lump of earth, or even a grass blade, which inspires high 
thoughts whenever veneration is paid. It is plain that such 
idolatry is a natural concomitant of the difficulty of abstract 
imaginings, and although this faith is not one deduced from 
philosophy or metaphysics, yet it is a pure, unsullied, unalloyed, 
and admirable faith. 

To return to my subject : — A quiet undisturbed harmony used 
to prevail in a village life until it was intruded upon by the modem 
systems. One palpable instance how the poor folk are often 
disturbed — not to speak of the revenue, judicial, and other 
pressures — is by a policeman, whose very appearance is a bugbear. 
While the blue hobly takes it easily to do his duty for which he is 
appointed and paid, he is over vigilant and expert whenever 
there is a plea to poke his nose among peaceful citizens. Although 
I am straying from my subject, I might be excused if T here relate 
one of the many events connected with these gentry, of almost 
every day occurrence, and really amusing. A few days back, quite 
recently I may remark, in a certain village very near the high, 
road, burglars made their entrance into a couple of houses and 
looted the property. This was during a dark night. The villagers 
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were astir, mnning about distracted, aud uproarious iu the streets, 
callai^ out for help of the police Tannah (Station) which is 
fortunately (?) for the good of the people stationed here. But the 
blue gentleman was sa$9 iu his sound slumber, the serenity of 
which, even if the heavens had suddenly dropped down, could not 
be disturbed; so deeply abstracted in his sleepy bliss was the 
policeman (a Jamadar into the bargain) that all the noise and 
shouts and uproar raging in the village faded into fairy songs in 
his dreams, and he thought it was only another act in his felicitous 
dream when one of the burglar gentlemen, emboldened at their 
hitherto unresisted actions, at last entered the Police Station, and 
laid his hands on the head-dress and other accoutrements under 
the head of the Jamadar^ which he was using as a pillow, intending 
to walk away with it. That at last aroused him, and exclaiming 
Allah ” (note, he was a Mohammedan) he bolted up on his bed, 
lazily rubbing his eyes over, when the village folk narrated to him 
all that took place, chiding him for his inertness. Even then he kept 
quiet until he was assured that the burglars had directed their 
steps to some other favored village, and he cheerfully related to the 
crowding villagers many of the daring exploits with which his 
name was connected, but at this time he was somehow stricken 
With terror f^^Kyaki ab inaibee dargaya hhai'^J, Whereas when 
there is peace prevailing he would make use of himself and show 
his use to the village folk by cooking up crimes, implicating 
innocent persons, aud letting off real culprits for a price. 

To return from the diversion, everything is mamool (custom) 
with the Mysore ryot, as is also the case with Indian ryots 
generally. His life aud habits have not much changed for years. 
It would be very difficult to induce him to swerve from this 
mamool^ for instance, in any matter that directly interests him, 
viz,, to plough iu a different way from what he is accustomed to, 
to use a different implement than his wooden plough, to use a new 
maniire, to use it in a particular manner from what he is used to, 
(be. It however sometimes surprises one to hear the ryot 
defending his own methods, and urging sensible reasons for his 
objections to follow new principles and new ways. A ryot having 
once been told of the advantages possessed by an English irbn 
plough over his antediluvian instrument, expressed his wish to 
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ona ‘ This having been accorded him, he delivered himself of the 
following opinione without a second thought. He said what he 
saw was quite ill-suited to himself and his land, because (1) he was 
too’ poor to afford to buy it ; (2) it is apt to break often by having 
to bear^ontinual bits with stones, boulders and rocks in his fields ; 
-(3) it is not easy of repair When out of order; (4) his village 
blacksmith or carpenter is unable to mend it ; (5) his weak oxen 
are not able to drag it, and (6) the worst, as he says and believes, 
his dead ancestors might become offended if he impudently permits 
unsanctioned innovations to usurp the places of their hallowed old 
customs, and might send down a curse upon himself, his family and 
possessions. The last objection is very absurd we say, but how is 
the ryot to be made to disbelieve it ? He goes on to argue in favor 
of his plough, that (1) it is very cheap, costing him four doodoos 
(an anna and a third) ; (2) made in no time ; (3) repaired in no 
time ; (4) by his village smith, and (o) it is his ancestors’ sacred 
plough that would bring him all jn’osperity. 

The Mysore Province is an undulating country, and this main 
physical feature has given rise to small and big valleys, and in 
some of these pass the important rivers of the country, Cauvery, 
Hemavatce, and Lutchmenteerta, &c. The valleys are at intervals 
spanned across by bunds, creating reservoirs (tanks), impounding 
the water brought in by the valley-stream. There are whole 
series of such works. As soon as an upper tank fills, the surplus 
waters discharge themselves over weirs and fill the next reservoir 
lower down, and this chain is carried on. The intervening 
irrigable Space between one reservoir bund and the next cantoni 
line of waterspread is cultivated, and wet crop produced. Valu- 
able gardens of cocoa-nut, and areca-niit palm, and plantains, and 
betel leaves thrive. The great rivers, especially the Cauvery, 
Lutchmenteerta and Hemavatee, are dammed across by armeuts, 
and irrigation channels lead off from either or both ends. All the 
lands thus enclosed between the river and thp channels abovei are 
valuable lands, wet crop, rice and sugar-cane being grown thereon, 
and yielding a good revenue to the state. It is a pleasant and 
refreshing sight for a traveller after passing over a dry, arid and 
stony hill to suddenly sight a cool silvery river shimmering in the 
hollow, with bands of green and fresh wet crop on either arm. 
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Tfaese irrigation obanneU, armctits and wet crops lend a particular 
feature to the country. After the advent of these ^ channels,, 
however, it is deplorable to have to record that the neighbouring 
localities have become more or less unhealthy, and the amount of 
produce grown on the same land is year by year decreasing. The 
former can be remedied by sanitary measures, and the latter by 
improved agricultural principles, as will be seen farther on. 

The. ryot has real cause to be afraid of the fact of his lands 
yielding less and less returns every year. This is chiefly attribut- 
able to one kind of cropping and spare manuring, or none. The 
eoil consequently is exhausted of its feeding ingredients also by 
unremitted cropping, and nothing done to recoup the lost energies. 
The ryot, however, understands this. He accumulates all the 
available manure of his village and uses it. The manure generally 
consists of decayed and decaying straw, leaves, refuse of the village, 
cattle ordure, ashes, &c. This is daily collected in little hills and 
stored in pits all round the village, the village forming the micleuB 
of the circle of dirt. These stores are removed after the fields are 
ploughed up, deposited there in conical heaps, and spread. The 
other kind of manure, which is used, especially to wet land, is 
dried leaves and stalks allowed to putrefy and mix with the soil ; 
scfmetimes leguminous plants, such as Henam (green grain) are 
grown and their leaves with their stalks and roots are ploughed up 
with the soil. The manure, as previously stated, is not sufficient. 
The lands require much more. He who could afford it goes to 
towns and cities a few miles off from the village, purchases sewage, 
and carries it to his fields, either packed in gunny bags laden on 
asses and oxen, or carts it. The very oxen that have to till the 
soil are called upon to do this duty as well. 

The seed is next sown, either broadcast or in furrows previously 
lined out, according to the kind of cereal. This refers to dry 
cultivation and dry crops mostly. If it is a rice crop, a bed is 
sown thick with seed, and when the plants shoot up to about a 
foot or so high they are rooted up, tied into small bundles, and 
transplanted into another field, where it will stand until harvested* 
The transplantation is sometimes dispensed with, and seed is 
■merely sown dry, well watere<l, and allowed to mature there. 
The dry field (dry crop) sown as stated above is at intervals, until 
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the crop is about a foot high, hoed longitadinally and tranaveraely 
with an implement called ITunii, This collects weeds, exposes the 
bioken-up soil to air, son and moisture, and de 8 trq 78 orer^ 
nummiouB plants, apportioning sufficient adjoining spaces for the 
sttrWvors to thrive well. There are two kinds of this implement 
JSimti in this country ; one consists of a round main log of wood 
to which two broad chisel-shaped knives are fixed, converging at 
the outer extremity j to the upper side of the log is notched a pole 
making an angle of about 40"" with the plane of the chisels, the end 
of the pole, about 7 feet long, being fastened to a yoke bearing upon 
oxen’s shoulders. The other kind is similar, with the exception 
that instead of the chisels a number of cylindrical pieces of wood, 
about half-an-inch in diameter and about 9 inches long, the ex- 
tremities shaped into cones, are fixed at intervals of about their own 
diameters like the teeth of a comb. Weeds grow again after the 
plant is up and when Juinie can no longer be used. The weed is 
then either hand picked or cut with an implement called Wuggari, 
like a sickle, but the bent part fiat and edging outwards. 

My friend, Mr. Gojendra Narain, of Kuch Behar, means to say 
that the ridges, as considered separate from the channels in a 
cultivated field, show that only half the field is really stirred, and 
the ridgy half is thus unutilized. I, however, give it as my 
opinion that these ridges are, on the other hand, very useful to the 
crops in their neighbouring channels, there being enough latitude 
left for the crops to grow luxuriantly, instead of becoming stunted 
by compressed space, and enough matter left for them to draw 
nourishment from by means of their rootlets. If more friends and 
neighbours come to inhabit over these ridges, they must necessarily 
drain all the resources contained in them (the ridges), of which those 
in the channels must therefore be necessarily deprived. The eventual 
result to the ryot is tho same, /.<?., instead of growing one in the chan- 
nels, he grows half in them and the other half on the ridges. Such 
a result would be satisfiictory only that the ryot has to provide 
kimself with improved implements ; but it is not the case. It is 
known, perhaps, that very poor results ensue if the cropping is 
thick and dose, and one df the objects in using the Kmt^ (bullock- 
boe) described before is to destroy the over-numerous plants and 
to distanoe the spaces among the crops. This is termed in the 
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language of the oooatfy ((^areae) aa “Harmam,” mennitig 
reduction to file and order.” 

The Idysore ryot is also aware of the benefits, of the rotation 
of crop^ but the reason why it is not often followed is 
consideration of the relative ultimate profits accruing to the ryot 
from this or that grain. Whichever fetches more every year in 
the market is repeatedly grown, and that for which there is a 
minimum of climatic or other risk and for which agticultural 
facilities are more than for others. 

A. 0. 

fTo he continued,) 


GIELS’ SCHOOLS IN MADRAS. 

The Inspectress of Girls’ Schools at Madras, Mrs. Branderi 
presented her first Annual Rex)ort last June. The schools re- 
ported on are the Government and Salury-grant Schools in the 
Municipality of Madras, 69 in number (reckoning departments 
as schools), with 3,718 pupils. Of these schools 39, with 2,306 
pupils, are Mission Schools. There was also inei)ection of 27 
out of the 35 Results Schools. The following remarks are 
made in the Report on the Government Female Normal School. 

Two important changes havo taken place in the staff of this 
school during the year — Miss Spence, the Sui)erintendent, com- 
pleted the term of her engagement at the end of January and 
resigned her appointment. Miss Rajagopaul, the Fii'st Assistant 
Mistress, returned in June from England, whither she had been 
sent by the Government to study systems of teaching. The 
results of her year’s study prove to be very satisfactory, and she 
has b^n appointed Acting Superintendent of the School. The 
institution is doing good work in many ways: nine pupils 
passed at the Highor Examination for Women, one at the 
Middle School Examination and six in School Management, but 
it is not — owing to causes pointed out in niy report (a previous 
report on the Normal School) — sufficiently fulfilling the original 
object of its existence ; the supply of 'Native Female Teachers. 
The orders of the Government are now awaited concerning its 
re-organization and removal to a more suitable neighbourhood.” 
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Mrs, Brandet reports that the Military Female Orphan Asylum 
holds a high place among the Girls’ Schools of Madras. Miss 
Bose, the daughter of the Lady Superintendent, has now been 
appointed head-mistress, after studying methods of teaching in 
London. At the Presentation Convent Schools it is stated that 
an excellent feature in the Primary Department is the pro- 
Tision for good infant and Kindergarten teaching.” The ap- 
pointment of a Deputy Inspectress has been sanctioned by the 
Government, and Miss Govindurajulu, who was First Assistant 
Mistress in the Free Church Mission Boarding School, has been 
appointed to the post. 

The Director of Public Instruction concludes his remarks 
on the Inspectress’ Report as follows : “ Viewing the results as 
a whole the Director considers that the success which has been 
thus far achieved very creditable to all concerned. Taking the 
Salary-grant schools, it is noteworthy that with one exception 
they are more or less in a state of efficiency ; and when it is 
considered that this result has been produced almost entirely by 
the exertions of 'women born and educated in the country, there 
seems to be good ground for concluding, not only that the cause 
of female education is eminently hopeful, but that the sources 
from which teachers may be drawn are practically unlhnited. 
No doubt the customs of the country militate against the creation 
of a teaching agency in a direction in which it is very much 
req[uired, but the remedy is to be found in the gradual enlighten- 
of the classes concerned. This remark however does not 
apply to the European and Eurasian communit3\ Here, the 
condition of things is full of promise, and is a vast improvement 
on that which was obtained only a few years ago. It is with 
peculiar pleasure that the Director has noted that the pursuit 
after a Teacher’s Certificate by European and Eurasian young 
women is eager and steady, but that many of them are devoting 
themselves to the teacher’s life and thus earning the means of 
an honourable independence.” — “The manner in which Mrs. 
Brander is performing her duties as Inspectress of Girls’ Schools 
jui^tifies the expectations entertained when her appointment was 
made, and the appointment of a Deputy Inspectress will, the 
Director trusts, produce similar results during the current 3'^ear.” 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

The Sindu ^Patriot gives the following paragraphs in regard 
to the encouragement of manufactures in India by the Govern- 
ment : — 

The Chamber of Commerce has made a forcible representa- 
tion to Government regarding the purchase of stores. We are 
glad to observe that the Government of India has already taken 
action indicative of its determination to encourage local manu- 
factures. In a resolution just passed by the Governor- General 
in Counci], it is stated thal in all cases where Indian manufactures 
can be obtained in as good quality as imported articles, and no 
dearer in price, they shall he substituted for them. Accordingly 
the following articles will bo iiurchased in India: — Parallel 
rulers, Japanese tin boxes for colours, red and white tapo, 
rulers, ink, glasses, pasteboards, paper cutters, envelope stands, 
blotting-paper, brass note-book clasps, bookbinder’s tools, 
and blanketing. The Governor-General in Council finds that 
the Indian paper mills are not at present of a nature to 
permit the manufacture of superior qualities of j)aper, but 11. E. 
px^iccts shortly to bo able to notify for general information the 
quantities of such paper which have usually been obtained from 
England, with the prices paid, and will be prepared to enter 
into engagements for its supply to (jovernmout for a term of 
years, with any private parties or companies, who may give 
satisfactory guarantees of their ability to manufacture it itf 
India at a cost not exceeding that hitherto i)aid. 

Certain firms in India have recently represented that they 
are prepared to supply country-made soap of good quality and 
at rates which will compare favourably with those of the im- 
ported articles. With a view of encouraging the new industry, 
instructions have been issued in the Military Department to local 
governments, to invite tenders at*once for the supply, from local 
firms, of the quantity of soap required for the Ordnance and 
Commissariat Departments in one yean 

The Bengal Ladies’ Association held its annual meotiiCg a 
few weeks ago. A large number of the lady members were- 
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present, including a few European ladies, and many native and 
European gentlemen, who were invited as visitors. Mrs. A. M. 
Bose, the President for the year, explained the olyects of the 
Assodiatipn in a short and suitable speech, and stated the 
progress that had been made. Her address was in Bengali, 
but the substance of it was communicated by Mr. A. M. Bose in 
English, for the benefit of those who did not understand Bengali. 
Miss Kadambini Bose read a paper on the Association, and 
verses were recited by some of the members. The Association 
seems to be very useful as a centre for mutual counsel and 
discussion, as well as for organised charitable work. 

Mr. 0. Banga Oharlu, Dewan of Mysore, delivered lately an 
interesting and practical address on Education at a prize distribu- 
tion. 

The Beformatory School at Alipore appears to be working 
■satisfactorily. There is already some evidence that the inmates 
are being permanently benefited. Several trades are taught, 
and the garden is a source of profit. The conduct of the boys 
had improved, and several who had been released were working 
well. The question of establishing a second Beformatory for 
Behar boys is under the consideration of Government. 


PEBSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Arrixah: — Mr. Govindrao Bhau Frabhakar, L.M. and S., 
from Bombay, elected by the Syndicate of the Bombay University 
for Sir Munguldas Nathoobhai’s Travelling Fellowship. Mr. 
Damoder Gordhundas and Mr. Hassumbhay Yisram on a visit 
to Europe. Mr. J. N. Mitra, Assistant Surgeon, from Calcutta, 
for a medical degree. 

Departures : — Mr. Framji Hormusjoe, .wife and throe sons, 
for Bombay. Mr. M. Lutfor Bahman, Barrister-at-Law, for 
Calcutta. 

We leg to achmvledgc four Eqwrte of Meetings of tlie Bc'ngal 
Social Science Association, 
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ON EASTETIN J'llOYERlJS, 

THEIJJ LMl’OU'I'ANt AKI» TIIF. I'.EST MODE 01’ MAKINd A 
COMJ'I.KTK OOiLECTJON, ( T.ASSl i’ rFJ) 'WITH THE 
:n'AT]VE JMTEIH'IJETA'I lO.NW. 

/I iwtid (t( the Ih rlin Oriental (Jonfjre^s lu Sejifenther, ISSl, 

] 5 y THE liEV. J. LONG. 


Tlio Oriental met at Leiiin lasl. Sopiembei* and 

'was a detn’deil .sueccs.s, both in llie nniubors that attended 
and in the iiiiportauce and mode of treatin;^’ of tlie sultj'eets. 
Oeniiany lias little connection 'with India, politically or coni- 
Qiiercially, yet takes a deep interest in Ukj literature of tlie 
Plist, as this ^^athering showed. There was an exhibition ot 
Sanskrit MSS. at the Imperial Jabiary ; the (^evnian Govern- 
nient paid for the Sanskrit and other (b'ieulal "MSS. of Sir It. 
Chambers £10,000. *The (howii Lrinc.^ sent an a] mingy for 
not being able to attend ; his father, the Emperor, gave a 
dinner to the members of Congrt;ss, o.l whicli -00 meiiibers 
sat down. Speeches 'svere inade, and none were received with 
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; more favour than )Onc delivered by randit Sliiamaji Krishna- 
■ vvAnpa, of Bombay, who spoke on the iuiportaiice of Sanskrit 
'^li^ratiu’^^ M^n came from Sweden, Russia, America, the- 
BI5tt^jdy^:dfieply interested in Eastern lore. 

TOWnroiiowing paper was read at the Congress, on a subject 
which is even in Germany viewed wit] i more importance than 
formerly, viz , tlie feelings and opinions of Eastern people as 
expressed in their popular sayings. The paper and proposals 
on the importance of collecting and interpreting Oriental 
Proverbs met the warm concurrence of the meeting, and were 
supported hy Professor "Monier Williams, of Oxford ; Pandit' 
Sliiamaji, ol‘ Oxford ; tlie Tiev. Dr. Prochnow, formerly of 
India ; and IVofessor Martins, from China. 


Wliile the Preytags, the Burckhardts, the Roebucks of 
other days, have v/orked n(»bly in tlie cause of Oriental 
Proverbiology, the attention of Orientalists to this suliject 
in later days has rather slackcmed; this is iiiifortuiiatej, as all 
traditionary knowhjdge is rapidly perishing. The school- 
master and the railroad are sweeping into the gulpli of 
ohlivioii an enormous amount of folk lore which lias for 
ages floated on tlie gulpli of time. Proverbs, like the North 
American Indians, are retiring to the forests ; th(*y have held 
their ground in tlie night of time, liut ai’C vanishing with the 
dawn of book knowledge. Old dialects and traditions liave 
be«ii compared to an ieeherg drifting into southern latitudes 
and gradually melting beneath the sun of civilization. 1 
myself have witnessed the truth of the last remark in con- 
nection with the pandits of India, and its local chronich'rs- of 
the past as well as in its Proverbs; it is peculiarly applicable 
with reference to the iiiU'^rprciation of Proverlis which is not 
to be obtained by the midnight lamp, but by direct contact 
wdth the people. 
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Freytag and l^urckhardt have given ns valuable works on 
Arabic Proverbs, as l\oebuck has on Persian and Urdu, 
'Thorburn on Pushtu, Clarke on Teliigu, and Percival on 
Tamul Proverbs ; it is to be regretted, however, that the latter 
has left so many Proverbs without interpretation. Boditlink, 
with great industry and research, has given us a collection 
of Sanskrit sayings ; these, however, are not Pi*overbs, but 
there are Sanskrit proverbs intermingled with A'ernacular 
ones in India. 1 myself published a collection of 6,000 
P>engali Proverbs. The vast empire of China, Central Asia, 
and the Caucasus remain comparatively unexplored. Of 
Japan and its interesting people we have little. 

Orientalists ought to take uj) the investigation of Oriental 
Proverbs, as they throw light on the origin and atlinities of 
European Proverbs, and are of great service as links in 
ethnology, yet European works on Ihoverbs generally ignore 
them, llowel, in his Welsh Proveihs, remarks that “ some 
of the Cambrian Proverbs received their first rise long ere 
Ihe Roman eagles planted their talons on England.’* Ex 
oriaitc lux is our motto, lliirckliardt in his Arabic Pro- 
verbs collected in Egypt lias given a splendid model for 
elucidating proverbs, as has i)e Liiicy in his work on Erench 
Ihoverbs. 

Genuine antupiarians are not mere Old ^Mortalities, imikiiig 
rubbings on tomb stones • they act on ^lax Muller’s principle, 
“Eveiy line, every word is welcome tliat bears the ini])ress of 
the earl}'’ days of mankind.” Tennyson has beautifully de- 
scribed Proverbs — • 

, JoHfls five words 

Tlijit (111 the stretched joreiingera of idl time, 

S^iaiklc for ever. 

With the class of men who are called “ books in breeches,” 
with ihe penny liners and booksellers’ backs, wlio undertake 
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to write to order on any subject, there is a kind of Chester- 
field contempt for Proverbs, as being in themselves vulgar 
and having to do ^rith low people ; these Grub Street men 
oppose Terence’s maxim : Nihil humanum a me alienum puto. 
The spirit of the age is against this opinion of mere book 
worms, as is shown by the assiduity with which the public 
read and appreciate anything that throws light on the con- 
dition of the masses. Sir W. Scott and Dickens led the way 
in this, and it is vain for Grub Street to cry out against what 
has received the sanction of the highest names, from Aristotle 
downwards. The great Stagyrite defined Proverbs as "Kem- 
nants saved out of the wreck and ruins of ancient philosophy 
while Solomon, Buddha Ghose and Christ have employed 
them extensively as media of popular instruction in the form 
of sutra or aphorisms. 

Orientalists have very j)roperly dwelt on the histories of 
kings and confj^aerors, their inscriptions and coins, on the- 
lucubrations of Maulvis and Pandits, but the 19th century is 
bringing the fcapU with their customs, feelings and opinions 
to the front. "IVe want to know something more about them, 
especially the mysteries of harem. While the scholar cannot 
penetrate the seclusion of Eastern domestic life he may find 
a key to open its portals in the I Vo verbs, as women in the 
East are specially f nid of Proverbs, and they find them excel- 
lent weapons made to express their opinions and feelings, as 
well as to -wield in scolding. Have women made any proverbs 
themselves ? Men have made the Proverbs, and turned them 
against women. How that Chinese proverb expl^esseiS the 
Oriental feeling regarding women — 

‘‘A girl is worth one-tenth of a boyV worth; 

When there is no fish the river shrimps are valued,*/ 

I paid women in Bengal to collect Proverbs for me in the 
Zenana. 
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Eastern ProverLs raise oiir estimation of the population 
of the East, female as 'well as male, as they show much 
natural intelligence, common sense, and acuteness of observa- 
tion, and encourage the philantliropist as to the capacity of the 
masses for receiving preacliing and teaching ; thej^ justify the 
observation of D’Jsvaeli, “Proverbs, those neglected fragments 
of wisdom, still offer many interesting objects for the studies 
of the philosopher and the histoiian, and foi* men of the 
world.” 

The females of India are fond of playing at Proverbs; but 
even in England, as recentl)" as tlie days of Lord Bacon, what 
was called crossing Proverbs, Proverb j)lay, battles of Proverbs, 
were favourite games at court. Queen Elizabeth was very 
fond of them ; they 'svcre played by one person producing a 
Proverb, which tlie opijoncnt immediately brought another to 
contradict. D’lsraeli, in his Curio^ifics of Literature, gives an 
example of the game — 

, ^ Proverb. The world is a long journey. 

02)poHite. Not so: tlie sun goes it every day. 

Proverb. It is a great vrtxy to the bottom of the sea. 

Op'ioohitc. Not so: it is but a stone’s cast. 

Proverb. The i^rido of the rich malvos the labour of the poor. 

Opposite. Not so: the labours of tlie poor make the pride of 
the rich. 

The best Proverbs are found among w’omen. Tii collecting 
Proverbs in Bengal I employed women to go amongst their 
own sex for this pur[)Ose, and I can fully confirm the truth 
of Ur. Phalloon’s j?tateiiient in his Hindustani Dictionary, 
^"tn the speech of the women of India is mirrored the very 
image of the thoughts and feelings by which humanity ia • 
moved* by the burning words which are wrung from the 
sharper sufferings of tlie weaker vessel. The songs composed 
by the women are distinguished by a natural charm and yet 
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simple pathos, -which make their way to the heart. The 
seclusion of the women in India has been the asylum of the 
true Yemacular, as pure and simple as it is unaffected by i|ie 
pedantry of word-makers. iVlany of the most caustic and 
terse epigrams of the language have their birth in these 
isolated women’s apartments, whose inmates are jealously 
barred from any communication with strange men/’ 

Proverbs are often nuts diiFicult to crack, referring to 
local customs, &c. ; thus the Afghans say, “ Wealth is a 
Hindu's beard.” I never met an Englishman who at first 
sight saw the force of it, and yet it is simply explained by 
the practice of the Hindus ; as they have many relations they 
are obliged to shave often as a sign of mourning. The Proverb 
is equivalent to the Scripture saying, “ Riches fly away as an 
eagle to heaven,” Proverbs are designed to exercise the ingen- 
uity, like the Modern Greek Proverb, “ Eggs but not wings,” 
i.e, mere promises but no performance. So the Persian, “ The 
worst day for the cock is when his feet are washed,” ix, before 
killing him. Bengali, “ The ant gets wings to his own 
destruction,” i.c. the crows then devour him as he rises out of 
the ground. 

The field is wide. Russia, from her political position in 
•Asia, has great facilities for acquiring tlie treasures of prover- 
bial and folk lore in Central and Eastern Asia ; the great work 
of Dahl on Russian Proverbs, and the scientifically arranged 
volumes of Snegireif on the same subject, are first fruits which 
foretel an abundant harvest. When the Proverbs of the 
Caucasus, of the Cossacks and of the tribes in those countries, 
which were the first seats of the Aryan race, shall be explored, 
much light may be throwm on the past. 

The great desiderata.iii India respecting the Proveubs are — 

• 1. The Hill Tribes, like the Gypsies of Europe, have their 
origin and migrations hid in the night of time. Their Proverbs, 
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like coins, may throw a ray of light on the darkness of their 
past condition. We have only two works on their Proverbs — 
th$ Badaga Proverbs and Lewin’s Proverbs of the Hill Tribes 
of Chittagan. 

2. Sanscrit : The pandits, like some of our book worms in 
Europe, liad too great contempt for the common people to take 
any trouble with their Proverbs — they were in fact deadly 
•enemies of the Vernacular dialects. Still many Sanskrit 
Proverbs may be found in the dramatic works, talcs, &c., or 
incorporated into the Vernacular languages. 

3. Hindiy though spoken by a hundred millions, has no 
work on its Proverbs. 

4. Urdu, the language of some eighty millions, needs a 
volume on its Proverbs, classified with the popular interpre- 
tation. The death of Dr. Fallon, the author of an Urdu 
Dictionary, illustrated by Urdu Proverbs, is an irreparable 
loss in this respect, 

5. MaUratia : A few are given in Candy’s Dictionary. 

' • 6. Bengali, a language spoken 1)y fifty millions, requires an 
English translation of its Proverbs, classified with the popular 
interpretations. 

7. The PanjahL 

8. The Malayalirm, 

9. Jain : The Jain Proverbs may throw light on the social 
condition and migrations of those Buddhist Dissenters. 

I sum up in the following words the main points of my 
paper : — 

Oriental Proverbs, the people’s coins, are of gi*eat value 
in the light they throw on the social condition and feelings 
of Eastern races, especially of the women, in the clues they 
give to local history and customs, and in their philological 
value in preserving the archaisms of language. Proverbis, 
however, in common with all folk lore, are rapidly decaying 
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in the present age, and measures are urgently required to rescue 
from oblivion what still remains. Measures ought therefore 
to be taken, through the agency of Oriental Societies, thr*gh 
the Press and Education Departments in the East, for procuring 
a collection, classification and interpretation of the Proverbs 
of the various Asiatic races. 


HINDU WIDOWS. 

By One op Them. 

( WrUtt*!) hif a notimj whloic^ ant/ Imnxlated by an EaglM lady.) 


There are four castes among Hindus, and of them all I think 
the third caste, the Kaites, to which I belong, make their widows 
suffer most. All are treated badly enough, but our customs are 
much worse than those of some others. In the Punjaub they are 
not always strict in enforcing their customs with widows, but, 
though we live in the Punjaub, our family comes from the North- 
West, and as we are rich and well-to-do our customs are kept up 
scrupulously. 

When a husband dies his wife sufiers as much as if the death 
angel had come for her too. She must not be approached by any 
of her relatives, but several women, from three to six, wives of 
barbers (a class who are appointed for this office), are in waiting ; 
and as soon as the husband's last breath is drawn, they rush at 
the new-made widow and tear off her ornaments. Ear and nose 
rings are dragged off, often tearing the flesh ; ornaments plaited 
into the hair are torn away, and if the arms are covered with gold 
and silver bracelets they do not take the time to -draw tliSoi off 
one by one, but bolding her arm on the ground they hammer with 
a stone until the metal, often solid and heavy, breaks in two ; it 
matters not to them how many wounds are inflicted, neither if the 
widow is but a child of six or seven who does not know what a 
husband means, they have no pity. 
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At that time two sorrows come to every widow, one from God 
and another from her own people, who should cherish arid protect 
but who desert and execrate her. 

If the husband dies away from home, then on the arrival of 
the fatal news all this is done. 

At the funeral all the relatives, men and women, have to 
accompany the corpse to the burning ghat. If they are rich and 
have carriages they must not use them, but all go on foot. The 
men follow the corpse, the women (all the ladies well wrapped up) 
come after, and last the widow led along by the barbers* wives. 
They take care that at leavt 200 feet intervene between her and 
any other woinaii, for it is supposed that if her shadow fall on any 
(her tormentors excepted) she also would become a widow, there- 
for© no relative, however much sympathy she may feel in secret, 
dare look on her face. One of the rough cruel women goes in 
front and calls aloud to any passer by to get out of the way of 
the ^accursed thing, as if the poor widow were a wild beast, and 
others drag her along. 

Arrived at the river, tank or well where tho body is to be* 
burned, they push her into the water, and as she falls she must lie 
.with her clothes on till the body has been burned and all the 
company have bathed, washed their clothes and dried them. 
When they are all ready to start for home, but not before, they 
drag her out, and in her wet things she must trudge home. It 
matters not what the weather is, in the burning sun, or with an 
icy wind blowing from the Himalayas, they care not if she dies.* 
Oh ! I would rather choose the Sati 1 ! ! 

Many are happy enough to die in consequence of these sorrows,, 
for however ill they may become no care is taken of them and no 
medicine given. 

I once went to a funeral where the place of burning was three- 
kos (about six miles) from the city. It was the hottest month in 
the year, and though we started at sunrise we did not reach the^ 
house again till three p.m. I shall never forget how much we ^ 
women suHered from the Lot blasting^ wind that blew on us like- 
fire, and the blazing sun. Wo were almost worn out with Ibeat 
and thirst, though we had stopped often to rest and drink. The 
popr widow dared not ask for a drink or she would have lost her 
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oharaoter, the women with her might have given her water if they 
liked, but they would not. At last she fell, but they pulled her 
up again and dragged her on, told her not to give in, wa|j||||ot 
the only widow, and taunted her when she wept with wantH^ a 
huaband.^ When she had no strength left even to crawl they 
•dragged her along as if she were a bundle of clothes. On arrival 
■at the house she was flung on to the floor in a little room ; still, 
though they knew she was almost dead with thirst, they did not 
give her a drop of water, and she dared not ask for any. 

She was a relative of mine, but none of us dared go near her, 
for it would have brought down maledictions on the head of any 
who tried it. 

At last one young woman, after watching a long while, saw 
her opportunity and slipped in with a vessel of water. The 
widow ran at her like a wild cieatnrc. 1 cannot describe how she 
behaved. She drank and drank till life and sense came back to 
her. Then she fell down at the feet of her who had bi ought the 
water, and said ; “ Oh sister ! I will never forget what you have 
done for me ! You are my god, my second creator ! but go away 
quickly, I pray, that none may ever find out what you have done 
or we shall both sufier. I will never tell of you.” 

For fifteen days after a funeral the relations must eat and 
drink only once a day, but the widow must keep up this for a 
year with frequent fasts. When she returns from the funeral she 
must sit or lie in a corner on the ground in the same clothes she 
had on when her husband died, whether still wot or by this time 
dry. Now and then one of the barbers’ wives conies and looks 
after her, but if she is poor and not able to jiay for their hind 
attentions any longer, she must sit alone. Oh, cruel place ! Each 
widow knows you well and remembers you with bitterness ! ! 
Separated from her husband, though she lives she is not alive ! 

Not only is she deprived of comforts, .but her friends add to 
her misery. Though she is in her corner alone and must 'not 
speak to anyone, they are near and talk at her in this way. Her 

* Theii‘ logic seems to Ije this, a widow is guilty of her Imsbaud's death 
as imneh as if she had killed him. If she shows sorrow it is only because 
she wants to be married instead of single. Evei y taunt and indignity they 
<>au invent is heaped upon her. — Tramlator, 
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mother sajs, ** Unhappy creature! I cKn’t bear the thought of 
anyone so vile. I wish she had never been born..’* Her mother- 
in-law says, The horrid viper ! She has bitten my son and < 
kilnil him, and now he is dead and she useless creature is left 
behind.” 

Every indignity that tongue can speak is heaped upon her, . 
lest the standers by or perchance the gods should think they had 
any sympathy for her. Oh God ! I pray Thee, let no woman be 
born in this land 1 1 

The sister-in-law says, I will not look at or speak to such a 
thing.” They comfort the dead man’s mother and say, “It is your 
daughter-in-law, vile thing, who has destroyed your house ; curse 
her ! For her sake you have to mourn for the rest of your life.” 
To the widow they say, ‘‘ What good are you, why are you stilk 
living in this world ? ” If she cries and shows her grief they all 
say, “ How immodest, how abandoned ! See, she is crying for a 
husband ! ” They have no pity ; only those who have been 
through this know what it is. You must feel this grief to prove 
it. Whose feet have the chilblains feels the pain. For thirteen, 
days the widow must sit and bear this. 

On the eleventh day conies a Brahmin, and like a policeman 
who comes to a culprit, orders money and oil and other things to 
be given him. However poor the widow may be, money or the 
promise of it must be given ; from the very poorest at least 
rs. 13. Other Brahmins make other demands, and if the family 
is rich the demands are very high. A poor widow often has to 
labour at grinding corn or some other hard work to earn the 
money to pay. Oh, Lord, why hast Thou created us to make us 
suffer thus ? From birth to death sorrow is our portion. While 
our husbands live we are their slaves, when they die we are still 
worse off. But they have all they want here and promises for the 
next life. 

thirteenth day is a had day, though then the widow is 
allowed to take off the clothes she has worn ever since her husband 
died and may bathe. The relatives all gather and lay before the 
widow rupees, which are supposed to bef a provision for her for 
life, but they do not spare their reproaches. If the rupees given 
amount to any large sum it is taken charge of by some male- 
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r^tivei who doles it out. Now again the Brahmins come for 
more money. The widow’s head is shaved, and there is another 
Brahminical tax. Then the bar Iters’ wives have to be pai(^. 

Six weeks after the husband dies the widow must once 
put on the hateful clothes she wore for these thirteen days (abhorred 
garments, if a widow by chance catches sight of them she shudders 
as if a fresh widowhood were hers), and then if possible she must 
go on a pilgrimage to the Gange s, then after bathing there the 
clothes^may be thrown into the liver. 

After a year has passed away a widow who is living with her 
father and mother may wear oiuanients again But why is this 7 
If you ask the parents they say, “ Poor girl, she has not seen much 
of life, if she cannot wear jew* K now while we live, she can never 
wear them, and how can she live a long life witliout them ^ We 
can’t boar to see her naked. How could we wear jewels and she 
sit before ub baie ? But I hay if they cannot bear to see her 
pass her life without jewels, how can tliey bear to see her pass her 
life without a husband, or any of the pleabuics of life A veil of 
ignorance has fallen upon them, so that they cannot see things in 
their right light. If they cannot hear to see hoi* soirow, they 
should let her marry again. \\ hat medicine foi a wounded spirit 
will she find in jewels ^ I^et them first take some care for her 
heart. As our homes aie managed how can they expect that a 
widow will rem.iin pure ? felie has never been taught any more 
than her brothers and cousins to ivstiain her passions. Let those 
who can marry wear jewels, but not those who have no hope of 
* marrying, and let not little cb hhen take the name tand place of 
widows. Jewels die a great In ip to widows on the dowinvard 
road. I write of what 1 know and have seen. All men and 
women love to adorn themselvc", but especially women love to do 
so, that they may be seen and h)ok fine. If widows wear jewels 
they will be sought after. I do not say that all widows who wear 
jewels are bad, but I do say that they have taken the first step on 
the bad r('ad, Alas, that it is the parents who open the way for 
beloved daughters to go wrong ! Then when consequences follow 
they are ready to kill them. 

' The widows who hiive no parents are still more to be pitied ; 
they have to serve as servants to their brothers’ or sons’ wives. 
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Everyone knows that if there are widows in a house servants gieed 
not be hired. A sister-iu-law rules over a widow, and they quarrel 
day and night ; if a widow remains in her husband’s house it is 
thc)|pame ; she is hated by mother and sisters-iii-law, and beaten 
from place to place. If for the sake of peace she would like to 
live alone, she loses her character. If she has children she works 
for them while they are young ; when the sons marry she is their 
wives’ servant. If a widow is childless and rich (by the money 
given her after her husband’s death) her relatives choose some boy 
to be her heir, and to ha provided for by her. She may bring him 
up with care, but when he gets big he takes her property and only 
ffives her food and clothes while she waits on his wife. A widow 
has no power over property supposed to he her own. J t is happier 
for a widow to be poor and eaiii her living by grinding corn. 

Amongst us, woiiieu can inherit no cowrie of their father’s 
wealth, it all goes to the boys. Neither do they inherit what 
their husband leave.s, they only have what may be given them, 
and if it is much perhajjs they will bo silly and waste it, they are 
not taught to keep it properly. If a wife dies she is burnt in her 
clothes as she lived, but a widow’s corpse is wrapped in white 
cloth. It is supposed that if she caiuo to Iier husband in the next 

life without the show of monminsr he would not receive her. 

• . 

Why do tlio widows (»f India sutler so ? Not for religion or 
piety. It is not written in our iuiciciit books, in any of the 
Shastres or the Alahahardt. None of them has a sign of this 
sutlering. Wiiat rimdil has brought it on us? Alas! that all 
hope is taken from us ! We liavo not sinned, then why are thorns 
instead of flowers given us ? 

Thousands of us die, but more live. J saw a woman die, one 
of my own cousins. She had been ill before her husband’s death, 
when he died she was too weak and ill to be dragged to the river. 
She was in a burning fever, her mother-in-law called a water 
carrier and had four large skins of water*" j^oured over her as she 
lay dh the ground where slie had been thrown from her bed when 
her husband died. The chill of death came upon her, and in eight 
hours she breathed her last. Everyone praised her and said she 
died for love of her husband. 

* Hindus of son ' nai’ts use water skius. 
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I knew another woman who did not love her husband, for all‘ 
tbeir friends knew they quarrelled so much that they could not 
live together. The husband died, and when the news was brought 
the widow threw herself from the roof and died. She could not 
bear the thought of the degradation that must follow. She was> 
praised by all. A book full of such instances might be written. , 

The only difference for us since Sata was abolished is, that we 
then died quickly if cruelly, but now we die all our lives in 
lingering pain. 

We are aghast at the great number of widows. How is it 
that there are so many 1 The answer is this, that if an article is 
constantly supplied and never used up it must accumulate. So it 
is with widows ; nearly every man who dies leaves one, often more 
so, though thousands die more live on. 

The English have abolished Sati ; but, alas ! neither the 
English or the angels know what goes on in uur homes, and 
Hindus not only don’t care but think it good 1 1 

What ! do not the Hindus fear what such oppression may 
bring ? 

If the widow’s shadow is to be dreaded, why do they darken 
and overshadow the whole land with it ? 

I am told that in England they comfort the widows* hearts 
but there is no comfort for us. 

1881 . 


THE S]>OETS AND AMUSEMENTS OF THE NATIVES 

OF INDIA. 


It would be luisleading to suppose from the title given 
above, that it is intended here to give anything approaching 
a full and exhaustive account of the sports and amusements,, 
which enliven the leisure hours of the inhabitants of so large 
and densely populatedc a country as India — such an attempt 
within a short sketch would be simply impracticable. The 
difficulty in attempting to portray the manners and customs- 
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•of a people, who inhabit a country of such dimensions as 
England’s largest dependency, is increased by the fact that no 
general descriptions could possibly be given of any of their 
social institutions, so as to apply accurately to every part of 
India. There is a diversity of character and habits in the 
population proportionate to the vast extent of the peninsula. 
Those who inliabit the northern provinces differ in phj^sical 
appearance, in language, and in general character from tliose 
who inhabit the southern provinces ; and, in like inannei*, the 
people along the eastern coast of India are separated by as 
wide a gulf from those In ing on the Avest. Hut, notwith- 
standing tliis drawback, any attempt to remove the veil from 
the inner life of a Hindoo or a Mussalman cannot fail to be 
interesting. Europeans in India are usually accustomed to 
see the natives in their hours of business, and infer from the 
air of conventionality which they assume on those occasions 
that tliey are a cold-lu^artcd, dull, and 2)hlegmatic people. 
That this is an e rroneous conclusion would soon be proved 
by observing them in their seasons of recreation and leisure, 
when divested of reserve they show themselves in their 
genuine colours ; and any one jiermitted to mingle in their 
diversions, tlieir festivals and sports, or to join in their even- 
ing talk, or tlieir nocturnal merry-makings, would find tlieni 
a lively, vivacious and merry peojde. A sketch of tlie 
manner in wliicli their leisure hours are sj^eiit would also he 
interesting in another Avay,- as indicating their national cdia- 
racter and the jirogress made by them in retinerneiit and 
civilisation. Heibre pfoceeding further, it may here be men- 
tioned tliat llie description given below ap^dics more jiarticu- 
larly to the social institutions of the natives of North India. 

FAIllS AND FESTIVALS. 

By far the most imiiartant part, in affording amusement 

L 2 • 
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to persons of all classes in India, is played by the fairs and^ 
festivals, which form one of the striking features in the 
national institutions of both Hindoos and Mahomedans. It 
is scarcely possible, within the circumscribed limits of this 
sketch, even so much as to allude to the various festive- 
occasions which with regular recurrence interpose to divert 
the attention of even the most business-like, hard-headed aiKt 
calculating of men. A peculiar characteristic of a Hindoo, 
which has often been noticed, is the strictness with which, 
he observes the ordinances of his religion ; and most of the 
festivals being in one way or another connected with his 
religion, he feels bound scrupulously to commemorate each 
holiday and feast day as it arrives. And in this respect 
little difference will be found to exist between a Hindoo and 
a Mahomedan, a rich man and a poor; all seem to enter into 
the enjoyment of the moment with the utmost energy they 
can command, and often tax their purse to an extent, entirely 
out of proportion to their means. The innumerable festivals,, 
wdiether of the Hindoos or of the Mahomedans, have ou 
various occasions been treated by Europeans, but a slight 
sketch of one wdiicli has never yet, so far as I am aware, 
been described by any writer, may perhaps prove of some' 
interest ; it will besides help to impart some idea of the sort 
of amusement usually afforded on these occasions. 

THE UURinVA MUN(LVL FESTJVAL. 

Among the many festivals celebrated in Benares, the 
ancient and sacred city of the Hindoos^ the Burhwa Mungal' 
is the most popular. It signifies literally the Wednesday 
Festival, though it is now held on the Tuesday following the 
Holi Feast. The whole community, Hindoo and Mahomedan, 
from the highest to the lowest, takes part in it, and for a 
couple of nights is thoroughly absorbed in the pleasure 
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derived from it. The city of Benares extends for about three 
miles along the banks of the stately Ganges, which ^s here 
three-quarters of a mile wide. A stranger passing by would 
fairly bo lost in astonishment, if not admiration at the 
romantic spectacle presented on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of this festival. Along the banks extend for nearly two 
miles the noble ghauts or flights of broad steps, rising to a 
great height, and constructed elaborately and solidly of fine 
freestone, and above them, in the dim darkness, may be per- 
ceived the outline of the stal ely houses, seven and eight-storied 
high, interspersed here and there by gorgeous temples with 
glittering pinnacles, whilst the tall minarets of the imposing 
mosque of Aurungzebe lower over them all, the memorial of 
the ruthless bigotry and fanaticism of the Mahomedan con- 
querors, who built the mosque over the levelled remains of 
what was once a splendid and sacred shrine of the Hindoos. 
Turning for a moment towards the river, an enchanting view 
presents itself, for along the whole expanse of the vista 
opened to view may be seen a procession of thousands of 
boats of every deseription, whose countless lights seemed 
from the distance like fairy groups of glittering stars floating 
by. Join in the procession, and if not in a very critical 
mood you might derive some pleasure ; at all events the 
novelty of the scene cannot fail to be attractive. Here goes 
a little ferry boat with a freight of human beings which 
would strike awe in the mind of an Indian Plimsoll, a little 
lamp with an uncertain glimmer disclosing the happy faces 
of the inmates, regardless of any danger, and indifferent as to 
the labour and toil that the morrow will bring forth. And 
there not far off is the modest hudgerow, gliding gracefully 
along, with glittering Chinese lantern^ hanging from poles 
fixed on its sides. And from inside the little saloon you heat 
the happy inmates giving vent to their feelings in songs 
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which, though you understand not, you yet feel are composed 
of joyful strains. As you go nearer you find you hav(^ caused 
a little flutter inside, for woman’s curiosity is loused, and you 
see bright eyes eagerly looking at you from the half-open 
Venetians, tlieir owners shjdy, highly amused at tlie strange 
object presented before their eyes, avei’ting tlieir faces 
if your glance happens to meet theirs ; for though the 
English have been settled in India for over a century, yet so 
far at any rate as the ladies of the Zenana are concerned they 
are as much objects of curiosity as they ever wore. But 
suddenly you find your attention arrested in anotln'r direc- 
tion, for here comes proudly floating along a gorgeously 
painted pinnace, with its liveried oarsmen, and deck one 
blaze of light. Chandeliers of all colours are suspended from 
the roof, and garlands of flowers hang round on all sides, 
varied here and there by gaudily painted ]>ietures. Sounds 
of revelry proceed therefrom, and you see standing on it a 
group of gorgeously dressed dnucing girls, singing to the 
accompaniment of their own igeculiar music, sijngs which 
would cause many a fair check in England to blush, but 
which to the fervid imagination xA' an Oricnjtal (dune contain 
nothing that is orfeiisive. And now Die filing of a rocket 
announces that the Rajah of Benares with his di-tiiiguished 
guests has started from the city in his state barg(\ l?onraj- 
imolche (Suii-faee), for Ids j^alaee in Ihiimiaggar about four 
miles distant. Iiiiinediately hundreds of little boats, bud- 
gerows and pinnaces form in a line, and as the JMaliarajah’s 
state barge passes by tliey also move forward, follow ing it up 
till it reaches the palace, or some for a slioifc distuiuje bnly. 
A really picturesfiue sight is tlms aflcmlecl, M’hen you see ten 
thousand lights simultaneously moving forwaid, to do homage 
ds it were at the shrine of the (lod Agni, u ho according to 
Hindoo mythology presides over the sacred fire. The proces- 
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sion having arrived opposite the ghauts of the Maharajah's 
palace returned homewards, and^ till the early hours of the 
morning the mirth and festivity were kept up. And in fact 
there was no inducement to break up the gay assembly, 
sooner. Every want could be gratified, and everything desired 
could be had without any trouble, lor boats fantastically 
decorated were almost sinking beneath the weigljt of articles 
of various kinds : sweetmeats and fruits of every quality and 
description, toys of ever\ shape and colour. English goods 
and those of native inanuLacture vied with each other to 
attract the attention of llie genial holiday maker. 


:\i usic. 

Amongst the indoor amusements of both Hindoos and 
Mahoinedans music and dancing (nautches) occupy a promi- 
nent place. Ill ancient times, according to Sir William Jones, 
music was diligently cultivated in India, and had attained 
very higli excellence ; but in the vicissitudes which the 
country has passed through, being tossed about from the 
hands of one conqueror to another, the fine arts were entirely 
neglected. Yet at various times in Indian liistory musicians 
of great merit are mentioned as having been patronised by 
enlightened sovereigns, hut it must be admitted in tliese days 
amateur performers of any talent are rare. One brilliant 
exception may be mentioiK'd in tlie liajah Souriiidro Molitn 
Tagore, whose musical attainments have been such as even to 
obtain recognition in Europe, wdiere he lias been elected an 
Honorary Member of* various Musical Academies. As a 
general rule, however, instrumental music is chiefly cultivated 
by professionals, and while it is common for men to perform 
on instruments, and those in a great variety, wuimen do so 
comparatively to a small extent, and only use a few aud for 
the most part simple instruments. Singing however is prac- 
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tised by both, but chiefly by the gentler sex. Women at 
work in the fields or going to their houses when the work is 
done sing plaintive strains of a pleasing character, as do also 
those grinding corn at home, or many while out holiday- 
making. Their songs are short, but the same words are sung 
over and over again with varying notes. The gi'eat and 
engrossing subject of these songs is love, and the fact that a 
vast majority are of a pathetic nature may perhaps be taken 
as indicating, and no doubt having its origin in, the sad and 
dreary life of many a Hindoo girl, married while but a child, 
and widowed ere she was a woman. No wonder so many of 
their songs should breathe of despair and desolation, with 
which their unfortunate condition makes them but too well 
acquainted. Happy will that day be for India’s daughters 
when child-marriages and the prejudices against widow-mar- 
riage are entirely rooted out. 

Amongst the Hindoos the professional musicians, form a 
distinct tribe or caste called Kathaks, and with these the gift 
or inspiration of music is supposed to be hereditary. Their 
own women live in the retirement of the Zenana, and are 
highly respectable, but women of other castes are trained and 
instructed by them to sing, and these accompany them to all 
musical festivals. Such women are always and everywhere of 
loose character, yet they are sent for by all classes of the 
coAmunity on the occasion of a great family festivity. 

The natives of India have a variety of musical instru- 
ments. It is not often that a European is found to appreciate 
native music, and most have, indeed, clraracterised it as harsh 
and discordant ; but might not this be ascribed to a great 
extent to the fact that Indian music is entirely dissimilar to 
the English, and hence Europeans are unable to appreciate 
i£ ? If its effect on the listeners be any test of its excellence, 
I may say I have on several occasions seen the most delicate 
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feelings aroused in the minds of the audience, who at all 
events seemed thoroughly to appreciate and enjoy it. Of the 
various musical instruments the sitarh is a favorite with 
amateurs. It is made from a hollow gourd and is very 
beautifully put together. Usually it has three wire strings, 
whence its name, but sometimes it has six, or even nine, and 
is played with the first finger of the right hand alone, on 
which is placed a little steel wire frame, called a misrah, with 
which the strings are struck ; the left hand stops the notes in 
the frets, but only those of the first string, while the other 
notes in the manner in which they are tuned produce a sort 
of pedal sound. The mringi is in appearance somewhat like 
•a violin, and is played with a bow ; the taUah is a small 
drum, with only one opening, the part opposite to this being 
•concave and made of wood. The drum rests upon the 
ground, the covered opening being uppermost, and is struck 
rapidly and sharply by tlie fingers. Sometimes two such 
drums are played by the right and left hand together. The 
■Sholl is more like an English drum ; it is usually one foot two 
inches long, and eight inches in diameter, but sometimes 
larger, with both ends covered with leather, and is played on 
with the hands. The tanpoorah is another kind of drum, 
while the turhi and sanlh are two varieties of trumpets. 


DANCTNc;. ^ 

It need scarcely be said that a Hindoo or a Maliomedan 
does not dance himself, he gets others to afford him this 
entertainment. He in fact considers it highly indecorous in 
either sex to take part in a practice which, to people of other 
climates affords considerable pleasure, and is not yet able to 
overcome the horror aroused at seeing Europeans figure in a 
quadrille or a round dance. Besides, his sense of the fitness 
of things is offended. Why, argues he, should one undergo 
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unnecessarily the exertion and fatigue requisite in dancing,, 
when the amusement could just as well be afforded by others T 
As to the dancing (nautch) among natives, various opinions 
have been given by different travellers, and by the Euro- 
peans who have resided in India, — some being of opinion that 
it is far too indelicate to be described, others allowing to 
the dancing girls in general a considerable amount of decency 
and modest}" in their demeanour. Their songs, often melo- 
dious and glowing with the rich imagery of the East, thrill, 
through the heart of an Asiatic in the midst of his luxuriant 
groves and gardens, whilst the music and the motions of the 
dances, portraying as they do successively the feelings of 
love, hope, anger, jealousy, or despair, move his more delicate* 
and pow'crful emotions. In whatever light they arc looked 
, upon, it is an undoubted fact that the dancing girls afford by 
far the greatest source of amusement and diversion to the* 
peo^de of India. They form one of the long-standing and 
settled institutions of the country, and as objects of curiosity 
are not destitute of interest. In all the towns and cities of 
India they constitute a very numerous class ; and though not 
a distinct caste, are more or less attached to all the castes. 
Some are Avonien of surpassing beauty, and possess a voice as- 
highly cultivated as it is rich in exquisite music. Ordinarily 
theindiaii ncnftch is in great request on all festive occasions and 
religious festivals, when persons of all classes spend enormous- 
suins of money in this amusement. In the courts of native 
princes five or six troupes of dancing girls are always engaged 
and afford daily entertainment, and indeed it would be no 
exaggeration to say that the leisure hours of most person? of 
rank or wealth are usually beguiled by listening to the im- 
passioned songs and contemplating tlio graceful forms of these 
dancing girls. In South India, I was sorry to observe, other 
.elements introduced to enhance the revelry wdiich usually 
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takes place on these occasions. In the Upper Provinces the- 
dancing girls as a rule abstain from intoxicating drinks of any 
kind, but, much to my surprise, I found in Hyderabad 
(Deccan) that fermented toddy (juice of the date tree) was- 
freely indulged in by women of this class, and what was still 
more astonishing the host and his friends, even Mahomedans, 
joined tliem without any reserve. I need scarcely say the 
revelry at such times is beyond all license ; botli the singing 
and dancing l)eing such as I had never heard and seen in 
North India. 

1 jUAMATIC EECIIESENTATIONS. 

A great impetus has of late years been given to the 
dramatic amusements of the natives of India. In former 
times these weiu contiiied to their religious festivals, and 
w^ere consequently wholly of a religious character. But the^ 
influence of English education and English civilisation has 
resulted in the formation, chiefly in the Presidency towns, of a 
number of dramatic companies, wdiose performances possess a 
special attraction for the hundreds of young men who, having 
acquired new ideas and new tastes, look forward to something 
besides their old amusements to supply them with reci'eation 
for the leisure hour. The new i>lays, though founded ou some 
legend, in the various incidents of which full scope is given • 
for portraying the emotions of love, anger, jealousy, or hate>. 
are yet free to a great extent from the gross and sensual 
allusions which before polluted the minds of their liearers, 
and inflamed their passions. Some moral is besides invari- 
ably drawn, and a healthy tone as a rule pervades the whole 
peuformaiice. l*erhaps it will excite some surprise that the 
female element is altogether excluded from those who form 

dramatis per mur o[ these plays. ^The peculiar seclusion 
in which the women of the country are kept, and the reserve 
they are taught to maintain towards strangers, precludes the 
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possibility of any but those of questionable character being 
retained to take a part in these representations. No one, I 
suppose, would advocate the employment of such women, so 
that for the present at any rate the lovers of the histrionic 
art in India will have to be content with the female characters 
being represented by boys, who I must confess fill up the 
want to a great extent. It is not long since I saw the play 
Leila and Majnoon” — the story of whose love Eastern poets 
delight to sing — acted in Bombay, and 1 then heard some 
beautiful tenor voices amongst the boys, whilst I was told 
there were some being trained up, whose vocal powers were of 
a very superior kind. But it need scarcely be said the num- 
ber of those who witness these dramatic performances, which 
have come into existence within a very recent date, is com- 
paratively small ; the majority of the people of India have 
no knowledge of dramatic amusements of any kind except 
such as are in the form of clumsy legends relative to the 
deities who figure in the pantheon of thi» Hindoos, or amongst 
the Mahomedans relate to the stirring incidents in tlio life 


and death of tlie two brothers, Ilassan and Hoosein, the 
grandsons of Mahomed. The Yatras of Bengal are usually 
very obscene performances, the plots being interwoven with 
•the amours of Krishna, or the love of Bidya and Soondar. 
It will be a happy day for the moral elevation of the people 
when those are superseded by enteitainments which do not 
merely appeal to the senses, but also gratify the mind and heart. 

(To he continued.) JsTrNDY. 


AN ADDEESS TO STUDENTS. 

The following address, delivered to the students of the 
Provincial School at Calicut, by the Eaj’nli of Perpanad, will 
interest our readers : 
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Students, — Not only your parents and guardians but the 
members of the community generally are liable to suffer from 
the consequences of your education not properly conducted. 
Oonsecxuently they are all anxiously watching over your progress 
both moral and intellectual. What books you are taught in the 
school, what principles are instilled into your minds by your 
teachers, how you spend your spare hours, what company you 
keep, all these are of the utmost importance to the whole 
^community to understand. The books you are taught in the 
'School are not what were picked up by accident. Their nature 
was duly weighed before recommending them by public authority 
for your use. The subjects that form parts of your course of 
•study also were matters for serious consideration of the public 
before giving their sanction to' have them taught in the schools. 
Every subject you are taught has its own particular significance. 

I trust you will allow me to point out to you the great usefulness 
of one or two subjects of ‘which the importance may not be 
quite apparent at first view. 

** First, I shall take Physical Science, and x)oint out to you 
the great importance of this branch of study. In order to do 
this I should sim^dy refer you to the great influence this science 
has exercised on modern civilization, both intellectually and 
economically. There was a time when man was quite ignorant 
of the laws that govern the phenomena which the material 
world presents to us, and he ascribed the extraordinary occur- 
rences in nature, such as thunder and lightning, to tlie direct 
influence of the gods. Even now it is believed by ignorant 
savages that these are indications of divine Avrath. But the 
seiontilic study of nature has now enabled us to bid farewell to 
all these foolish notions and refer the origin of those phenomena 
to their true cause, electricity in the up^ier regions of the air. 
We will not certainly offer tobacco to the thunder and entreat 
it 4o stoj), as a North American Chief did one night under the 
imj)ression that it is the noise of some enraged deity come to - 
•chastise him for some wrong that he committed. The African * 
savages account for any movement eveh in inanimate objects by 
life. Hence the wind is a living being to them; they offer 
sweetmeat to it. But wc know that the wind lias no life, and 
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t^a»t it is Bi^ply the cuiapeiit of air that 3.ows in different 
directions whan the neighbouring regions are at different tem« 
peratures, . Now you will admit with me that we are far 
above those ravages in point of intellectual progress, and that 
this scientific study of nature in which we have been greatly* 
assisted by Physical Science has been greatly instrumental 
to this progress. How we' have profited economically by this 
study is the easiest thing to explain. The scientific study of 
nature and its great principles, and their applications to practical 
purposes, which have been the chief characteristic features of 
OUT times, have given birth to the most wonderful inventions 
ifhich have entirely changed the lot of the human race. The- 
discovery of the physical properties of electricitj'' and of steam 
produced surprising effects in the shape of two marvellous 
inventibns — the Electro-Magnetic Telegraph and the Steam 
Engine. The former, the most marv ellous of modern inventions,, 
tells us instantaneously what takes place on the other side of the 
globe. It is too wonderful to the ignorant and uninstriicted in 
its mystery, and when we communicate any telegraphic message 
to them we often find it very difficult to make them liolieve that 
we are not practising on their credulity. • The Steam Engine is- 
another wonderful invention. It has enabled men to travel" 
from one end of the world to tho other within an astonishingly 
short space of time. The various mechanical inventions by 
applying human labour have in effect lengthened man’s life-time* 
I regret I have no time to make some allusion to some other 
great scientific triumphs which have conferred unnumbered bless- 
ings on man, and have vn’ought a revolution in his domestic and 
social life. However I have said enough now to make you form 
some idea of the great advantage's we have gained from tho 
study of nature and its groat laws. 

“Next, I shall take Mathematics, and shall assist you in 
forming some idea of the great usefulness of this branch ni 
study. The chief object aimed at by the study of Mathematics 
if to settle in the mind a habit of close and correct reasoning. 
Such a habit is necessarily to be cultivated, as on this chiefly 
depends our success in tho pursuit both of knowledge and 
happiness. It is the faculty of reason that chiefly distinguishes 
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man from the lower animals. He has been endowed with this 
faculty not to blunder and be miserable, but to be led to truth 
and be happy. But the slirine of truth, which is plain fund 
simi)le in itself^ cannot be approached unless by crossing- a 
labyrinth full of, intricacies to mislead the pilgrim, but who^ 
notwithstanding, will arrive at the very foot of truth’s altar if 
oach successive stage of the path be precisely and closely 
examined and trodden. The reasoning process can be compared 
with the progress in the labyrinth. The necessary connection 
-of each step of a demonstration should be made clear before 
passing from one to tho other, so that we may not miss the right 
way to the right conclusion. Now you will see that the reason 
why in our schools tho study of at least the lower branches of 
mathematics lias been made compulsory is that it encourages a 
certain mental exactness which can be extended to other branches 
of thought. The higher branches have their usefulness as 
instruments of scientific researches, and will prove of immense 
service to those who take interest in such researches. But every 
one cannot bo expected to bo disposed to engage in scientific 
researches. C-onsequontly they are left in our schools to the 
option of the students to study or not to study. I have only re- 
• ferrod to tho importance <i£ the study of riiysics and Mathematics. 

I can as well point out to you the usefulness of uny other subject 
you are taught here, but I do not think it necessary now, as I 
have alread}^ T hope, succeeded to make you understand that 
each subject was duly weighed by the public before giving their 
sanction to liavo it taught in our public schools. 

‘‘ I told you at the outset of my address tliat it is important 
to the cf»mniunity to understand what iirinciplos are instilled into 
3'()ur minds by your teaclu^rs. I hope j will bo allowed to say a 
lew words on this subject. Each member of a civilized society 
has various duties to perform : the proper performance of these, 
oi^e of the most important sources of happiness to man, depends 
on the proper training of his moral chai*acter while it is tender 
and flexible. It is the impression in the minds of some people • 
that this branch of education is not duly attended to by teachers 
in our public schools, as they consider that they have nothings to 
■do with the moral but the intellectual development of the youth 
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under their charges. This impression is quite groundlessk 
Teachers in our public schools are fully aware of the great 
responsibility they are under to draw out, regulate and train the 
▼arious moral feelings that lie dormant in the minds of the 
young people committed by their parents and guardians to their 
charge ; and I can without the least hesitation affirm that this 
responsibility they always faithfully discharge to the entire 
satisfaction of the community. In European countries, where 
female education has made great progress, mothers, 1 say 
mothers, for fathers have other important afPairs to engage their 
attention, can safely be trusted with the task of forming and 
cultivating the moral chai*acter of the children. But in India, 
where female education, of which the advantages though often 
pointed out to them the people are never willing to admit, has 
scarcely made any progress; this task rests solely vith tho 
teachers; to them the parents look for the proper tiaiiiiiig of 
their children. This is the reason why in this country a high 
moral character has always been required by the pubhc as a 
chief element in the qualifications to undertake the education of 
the youth. The public, too, is rigid in this respect. They 
expect not only that the moral character of the educator should 
be pure, but also that it should be far above suspicion. The 
result of this great caution on the part of the public, is that 
those to whose charge the public now commits their youth for 
their proper education are men who preserve their moral cha- 
racter with the most scrupulous tenderness. This I speak from 
iny own personal experience. Wo now find in our rising 
generation being taught in the public schools, Uhat docility, 
&at modesty which are the grace and charm of youth,’ and 
that admiration of famous examples which is the root of all 
future improvements. To whom is the chief crodit of thi& due 
but to their instructors ? 1 hopo all of you will regulate your 
conduct always so as not to bring discredit on your good 
teachers, and not to make them repent that their great labours. 
« for your improvement were thrown away on you. 

<<I told you, as you may remember, that your parents, 
guardians, as well as the public at large, are much interested to 
know how you spend your spare hours and what company yoiL 
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keep with. Perhaps it may appear that this iaterferenoe on the 
part of your elders, in your own affairs, is a little uncalled for. 
But you should remember that you have just begun the journeys 
of life. When you go through it farther, you may meet with 
mai4^ unpleasant and unexpected things. Do you not think it 
reasonable, then, in your elders who have gone farther in it than 
you yourself have been able to do, and who have had enough of 
those unpleasant and unexpected things, to warn you beforehand 
of committing the same errors, which they themselves would have 
gladly avoided committing had they been forewarned of them ? 
The public simply advises you not to squander your precious- 
time idly. As there are others now to look after your affairs 
your own time is entirely at your disposal ; you can employ it 
for your improvement. Perhaps some of you may think that 
you are now too young, and even if you fritter away j^art of your 
time enough of it shall be left which you can make use of for 
your future improvement. But you should also know that 
knowledge is a vast empire. You have as yet seen only a very 
small fraction of it. Still there is much to sec, and 3 ^our life is 
too short for the great enterprise. The public does not certainly 
advise you to injure your health by constant study. Your 
•health is of primary imi)ortance to the public. Some relaxation 
is necessary for its keep up. The improvement of all the systems' 
and functions of your body is another branch of education called 
Phj'sical Education, the paramount impoitance of which is 
universally acknowledged, but to which I could not allude 
formeily when I referred to the other two branches of it, not! 
being closely connected with the subject then at hand. What 
the i)ublic wishes to call your attention to, is to employ your 
time for some useful purpose, and not spend it in idle company 
and frivolous j)ur8uits. Tho public insists on your associating 
only wilh good company; for this they have tho following 
reasons. Man is an 'imitative being: he enters deeply into the- 
sentiments and feelings of those he joins with in close and 
friendly alliance. This is especially tho case while he is young • 
and unguarded. The public consequQntly is bound by duty to 
keep their youth far from the pestilential air that surrounds vicOi. 
so that it may not infect them. 
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‘•Thfere is one more subject to wbicb I wish to allude befot6 
I-oonolude this address. The subject is the want of a college in 
i;his district to educate the youths up to the B.A. standard. 
Owing to this want, students, after passing the First Examination 
in Arts here, are obliged to go to Madras, or to some othCr more 
fortunate district which has been favoured with a Provincial 
■College, to complete their studies, which always proves a source 
of great hardship to the students. This subject reminds me of 
another want : the want of a Girls’ School. I cannot but remark 
here, tliat it is high time to alter the social position of women in 
India and to treat them on a par of equality with man. The 
position of women in India is scarcely better than that of a slave. 
They are quite ignorant and illiterate. In order to effect a 
•change for the better in their position in society, the first thing 
that should be done is to educate them properly. Society, in all 
civilized communities, is bound by duty to educate the women 
as well as the men. For a right to education is one of those 
natural Hghts which each member of a civilized society has 
a claim to seek — to deny this right to a whole class simply 
because they are weaker, does not sjieak well for civilization. 
For civilization is compatible only with the great distribution of 
rights and privileges as well as jjains and burdens. All arbitrary 
inequality is unjust in its eye. It cannot be right to treat two 
individuals quite differently while their material circumstances 
are all similar : and tho only difference to bo noticed is that one 
is stronger in body than the other. That women are incapable 
of high intellectual culture, is simply a groundless presumption 
of men. There are numberless instances of women possessing 
g^eat intellectual powers. It is matter for much regret that in our 
Presidency female education is quite at a standstill, at the zero 
point, while it is making some progress in the other Presidencies. 
However, it is a source of great gratification to me to be able to 
tell you that the two wants just referred to have engaged the 
..attention of some of the leading men in this district. I hope 
the day j^that will soe this school raised to the grade of a 
Provincial College may not bo far distant. 

I now conclude, offering you my good wishes. 

“KAMA VAEMA.” 
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THE MYSORE RYOT. 
fCmtinued from page 613.^ 


The staple products of this country are mainly rice and ragu 
The others that are grown are sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee, wheat, 
dhall, all the grains, castor oil seeds, sesamum orientale, the foolish- 
oil plant, cocoa and areca nuts, &c, ; beans, onions, garlic and 
potatoes are also grown (1 need not trouble my readers with giving 
a long list of vernacular names). A few people who have had 
experience of the advantages of the rotation of crops divide, say an 
acre of land into four or more compartments, in one of which ragi 
is sown, in another cholum, in the third horsegrain, the fourth 
sesamum, and so on during one year. The next year, other grains 
than those once cropped are sown ; or the same sown but changing 
the compartments. Again, to bnng forth all the powers contained 
in a soil, instead of exhausting one particular ingredient, more 
than one grain is sown in the same field. In a field, for instance 
sbwn broadcast with ragi, trenches are furrowed parallel and 
right angular, about six inches wide, in which dhall in all the 
parallel rows and oil seeds in the rectangular ones are simul- 
taneously grown. There is another reason, too, for doing this, 
viz., that should ragi fail for want of moisture, in due time the 
others, which take a longer time to mature, may succeed. So mucli 
about the field operations and crops. 

Next, the condition of the oxen in this country is not promis- 
ing. They are slender, short, and bony creatures, and have 
nothing but short rations,” on which they just manage to 
sustain their lives for some time, and meet with death soon. The 
forage available is grass and leaves that spontaneously grow in a 
field when there is no cultivation, and the grass that grows on 
ridges bounding the fields. There are many uncultivated tracts 
lying in the country useful as grazing "lands, but a very lar^ 
nuBkher of them are far away from the vicinity of the villages, and 
evi^ possibly available plot of ground near enough to the village 

L 3, 
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18 taken up for cultivation. The rjot has no time and does not 
care to drive his herd to the distant grazing lands. He also seems to 
be blind to the fact that his cattle is slowly deteriorating, and 
in time it might become utterly nseless for the purposes of his field. 
The grazing lands at a distance are Oovernment property, and are 
annually sold auction to intending purchasers at a nominal 
price, but rarely resorted to on account of the distance. It should, 
therefore, be the endeavour of Government to secure for these 
poor creatures sufficient forage lands near to every village, and 
insist upon their being left out free from cultivation. The better 
preservation of cattle in this manner, and admixing with them 
a strong imported breed will, in time, improve them, and one 
of the many drawbacks of agriculture — this one is a very im- 
portant one indeed — removed. The ryot may then hope to till 
deeper and faster, and hope for increased returns of course. 

The next thing 1 wish to discuss a little is the condition of the 
ryot himselfi I begin with the late calamity which befel the 
Mysore Province, viz , famine. Its ravages were so terrible that 
many melancholy traces are found still at large in the country 
and its effects are still felt ; whole villages in ruins and deserted ; 
once cultivated lands lying waste; orphans left in numbers 
depending on the charity of society ; and men who lost all their 
belongings in providing for their then very costly stomachs 
surviving and begging. The population was blown off the 
country like chafi^ and it was nearly one-third. Supposing that 
at times of this and such visitations one condition existed, viz., 
that the ryots had hoarded up a little money in times of plenty 
to fall back upon in bad times, the results could not have been so 
disastrous. If one dies for want of water in a hard season of 
drought, which is generally a precursor of famine, he is not to 
blame for it — Jupiter Pluvius is to blame ; but given water, and 
if he has not wherewith to buy food, he is to blame and the 
drcomstances in which ha is involved. Wl^t the ryot does 
manage to eke out that day’s bread, and he cannot do more. We 
cannot call him improvident, because he is never extravagant. 
I wonil!^ on the other hand, recommend extravagant civilization to 
ta|ife a few lessons from the strict economical practices of the ryot#^ 
ThuSf a lyot, if he wants to improve his condition, wants money 
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first of all. With a smsll capital he can ventura upon profitable 
land specnlationi^ agrienltnral improvements, <bc. This start, this 
Bine qua non given, then the other things naturally follow in its 
train. There is^ no use of civilization crying out through the 
length and breadth of India that in the introduction of English 
ploughs, introduction of novel scientific experiences, Ac., consists 
the amelioration of the ryots’ poverty. These are after results ; but 
then the start must be given first. Many ryots borrow capital, 
all know ; and this leads us at once to think of the money-lender, 
Sowcar, or usurer. The money is borrowed at exorbitant rates 
of interest, which the lyot can never hope to realize and pay 
back. • . As a consequence he loses his lands, property, and 
all that he has, and in the end is left to himself in the wide wide 
world. He might either die of starvation or be thrown a beggar 
on society. Society in India still tolerates mendicancy happily. 
This sentiment, however, is gradually giving way undeif the 
influence of Western civilization, and therefore, for beggars too, 
the future is not a bright prospect. Everybody decries in strong 
and unsparing terms the system of money-lending, but I must do 
the justice to say that at times, when either of the alternatives death 
or borrowing money is left to the ryot, it is very kind of the 
money-lender to stretch forth a helping hand without asking fo^any 
security — never mind the interest. The ultimate evils however, 
due to unreasonable extortions from the money-lender, much out- 
weigh all the good, and the legislature has recently compromised 
matters between the parties, but has gone to the other extreme, 
setting hard lines on the money-lender, and a ryot in extreme indi- 
gent circumstances cannot therefore hope, for a short while at least, 
to be saved by the money-lender. There are various remedies 
proposed, as hinted farther on, for this state of matters, but they 
all end with mere proposing, and nothing has yet assumed a 
real practical shape (all .words but no action). 

Mere I must introduce a new topici the bearing of which on 
the subject at issue will appear in the end, viz., education of the 
masses. The benefits arising from education I need not dilate upon 
as all are aware of them, but I must dwell on one of them for my 
purpose, viz, that the benefit of education— dementaiy educa- 
tion — to a ryot tends to disperse his superstition and absurdities, 
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and this goaa a graat way in impi^Ting bis ao&difcion. Whatr 
in thia Way baa been done by (JoTemment Wd tismsi eontlder for a 
moment. It baa made ample provision for bigber ednoation, 
which doelB not concern ns at present ; the education that it has 
provided for the ryot is what it baa done by the establishment 
of ^Holli Sehooh aa they are called. These schools, however, 
have scanty attendance, not to say that the children from outer 
villages will not take the trouble of coming up every day to the 
seat of learning (the village wherein the Hobli School is located)* 
Even the educatable (if I may use the term) children of this village 
itself do not all attend, because to such a child’s parents the kind 
of education doled out is not to their liking, and even if sa they 
apprehend had results. They say that as soon as a boy gets 
a smattering of reading, writing, and a little arithmetic and 
geography, he sets himself up in the village as a miniature 
statesman, proves undutiful and haughty to his parents and other 
elders, and, mmmum neglects his parental agricultural 

avocations, his proper province. By properly teaching these 
young men and training them these objections will, no doubt, wear 
away in time. In these Hobli Schools the rudiments of reading and 
writing are first ta\^ght ; so far, good. The other subjects taken up 
are history, geography and poetry, and these are of no use what^ 
ever to the boy in his after career, and he might well be spared 
the trouble of learning them and have some other useful subjects 
taught him instead, viz., agriculture and hygiene for example* 
The former was lately introduced, but very little interest is taken by 
the teachers to teach that subject. Besides, the little agricultural 
handbook that is prescribed for study is not well suited to the capacity 
of the boys. Instead of teaching mere theoretical points, a mere* 
account of oxygen, carbonic acid, nitrogen, &c., the ryot boy may 
be taught of such simple practical things as he has seen, viz., 
the different kinds of soils, their nature, the properties and use of 
manure mailable at the spot consistent with economy, modes of 
cultivation, &c. 

In regard to what I advocate as simple practical things tha^ 
shcfild be taught, there *is a good deal of theory no doubt, 
but what I mean to say is that theory, as quite separated ftOim 
* Hdbli is the chief village of a group of villages. 
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fmddoe^ is no tuie to a practical man like the tyot. Instead 
of tJmreUoailff teaching him in scientific, unintelligible words— 
perhaps imsginarj iio the ryots’ mental vision — ^that carbonate 
of potash, lime, &g., act as good manure, he must be praotmUy 
taught in known terms, that cow-duog, putrified leaves, &c., are 
good manures, and so on. The teachers themselves are not taught 
in this subject. Supposing they are men picked out of the lower 
classes of any school, there they never studied this subject, for 
agriculture is not a subject included in the course of studies in 
sohoola Even if a teacher could manage to study the subject 
himself, he is surely not in a position to teach a lyot practical 
things for the ryot’s benefit. Ignorant as he may be supposed to 
be the ryot knows from experience many practical things in which 
the teachers can advantageously take a few lessons. The subject 
hygiene is not thought of yet. Now let US see wbat is really 
taught, and of what use it is to the ryot. 1 went into a village 
school and, as I found in other vernacnlar schools of this class, 
the vernacular master says <‘rise” in English, and the vernacular 
boys, in a peculiar drawling twang, with accents placed on wrong 
syllables, greeted me in English with *^good morning^ (sir), 
salaming at the same time. A Hindu visitor among Hindu 
'hoys being educated in the native language feels this treat very 
awkwardly. A better system, more honorable and graceful, would 
be if the boys joined their palms raised, slightly bent their heads 
forward, and said Namaskararswami*' So much is done in 
English, and both the schoolmaster and pupils plume themselves 
on being such consummate proficients in English courtesy. The 
boys were next examined by me in reading and writing. They 
did very well in these subjects, as also the two or three girls that 
were reading with the boys. In arithmetic they did pretty well, 
not without the help of slate and pencil however, and I could well 
see that the native system of teaching arithmetic was altogether 
abandoned. This system, although it took a longer time in 
acquiring, enables one to perform all calculations mentally, and by 
an ingenious process readily gone through. In geography, to a * 
question of mine put to a whole olass«to name a few principal 
rivers in Mysore— their own country — one gave out Ganges,” 
which he recollected from his dear book; another, "Thames.” 
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1 nest took up giamnuo^ isiid osked o commou-wnBO 4|uoilioiiy 
to what huDguago wards like ^^achoolbook ” 4cuf which aie in daily 
1100 , bdonged. One little fellow said ^‘Hindustanee/’ another 
** OaaaMBe^*’ and a third, who woe impatiently waiting to apeak in 
hie turn, aaid it was “Sanacrit,” and he was anre he was quite 
t)OinBect, because he named the mother language of India itself. 
These are only amusing instances, but there is no donbt that a 
correct knowledge is imparted generally ; but what I aak is, what 
is the use of such knowledge to a ryot’s boy in his actual after-life 
career 1 Bather than all this educational machinery of Hobli 
Schools, with paid schoolmasters, inspecting stafi, d;c., I would 
advocate retrogression to the old national institution "the Pial 
School.” These are private- schools which are not much encouraged, 
but still exist in great numbers. They teach reading and writing 
and *practioal arithmetic for a small remuneration, made up of 
quotas given by each individual ryot in the village of the Pial 
School ; and in evexy smaUVillage such a school may exist. These 
old organs, improved upon by the introduction of simple practical 
hygiene and agriculture, and encouraged by Government, will fully 
answer all purposes, and are quite equal to the requirements of 
education to the masses. If any ryot’s boys are more ambitious, and 
they could afford to go in for it, all facilities exist ready-made for 
them in the country in the way of Taluk Schools, District Schools, 
and other higher schools. 

So, keep the boy away from learning in English "Good morn- 
ing, sar,’’ rivers of Mysore " Thames and Ganges,” &c., then he 
will not set himself up as a miniature statesman in his village. 

Kow, the main points that are to be attended to for the 
improvement of the condition of the ryot are, (1) proper education 
and enlightenment ; (2) provision of some means or method to 
give a fresh start, and (3) introduction of new principles. Educa- 
tion must do for him what has just been discussed above, and must 
also make him to understand that the object aimed at u to 
improve him in the position in which he already is, that he should 
not think that, knowing reading and writings he should neglect his 
fixrefothers’ honorable occupation and industry; that he should 
khow himself better nnd know others properly that he might not 
invsaxAbly be decoysd into entanglementB ; that he should know 
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tbi proper nee of money, vhtok i« nofc nnoften ooDceeled in aeoteli 
veoeeoes of hie hotiee, or perhaps at times indalgeotly used in oma- 
menting the person of his wife and children, and in any ease nlti* 
mately finds its way to other people’s pockets, without doing him 
any good or being of any use. Another important thing which 
Ues also within the province of education is the improyement 
of the ryot’s home and village — sanitation. I had occasion pre* 
▼ionsly to mention a few things which call for improvement in 
this direction. The ryot must not only be taught, but care should 
also be taken that all the teachings are brought into actual 
operation. If self-government is found impossible, official pressure 
must be brought to bear on them. A Ithough one might from the 
picture drawn of the Mysoie ryot suppose that he must be a weak, 
puny type of humanity, yet he is not so. He is a far stronger, 
sturdier and healthier man than the man of the city. Although 
municipal regulations would seem to conduce to keep the man 
of the city in a far better condition, yet there are many opposite 
forces militating against municipal morality, forces originating 
from morbid civilization and luxury, of which he is the spoilt 
child. The causes that make the stronger and healthier ryot, in 
spite of his filthy home and village, are bis hard work and exercise 
'in open fields and fresh air, which compensate for the other draw- 
backs Thus stands the comparison between two fellow creatnree 
of the same country and clime, but under different conditions of 
living, one of thd village, the other of the city; but when it is 
instituted between an Indian ryot and an English workman, the 
very attempt at such institution is ridiculous; the English 
labourer will beat the other outright. What is hoped for— 
moderately — therefore is that some advance at least may be 
made in that direction by adoption of such measures as are 
calculated to remove the existing defects and drawbacks. 

Secondly, some kind of Agricultural Bank or Society should 
be^ organized, either by private enterprise or by Oovernment, to 
serve the purposes of a Savings Bank for all the little savings the 
ryot may scrape together, and to lend out money to him when he • 
is in want at a reasonable rate of interest. I might here paesinglj 
allude to some certain system, as that proposed by Sir Dfffid 
Wedderbum. Here comes a question, however, whether private 
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Mt«rpriae it powible in tbit inatter, whether moncgred vim, 
eme forward fonning themttlres into astociaiions under *yro | we. ' 
obnditiont imposed upon them hj Government for their gnidiiidel 
I think not. at the present stage of enlightenment ^tnontfed 
enen.” A majority of these are sowears (merchants) whose ednoa* 
)tien and views are in a very baokward oondition. They oannet 
-foel the spirit of a public or phiJanthropio measure^ or fodl an 
dmpnlse to make one themselves. So then, until education and 
enlightenment will find their ways into these men, the state xntMt, 
in the first instance, undertake to do the hard task. If the 
state creates a loan to provide itself with funds to carry out its 
'agricultural reforms, there is no doubt that any amount of 
private money will be forthcoming. One great consideration that 
the state ought to give when so organizing is to the settlement of 
land revenue. Wbere^ after the recent survey, the land tax Was 
settled, it was in many cases to the disadvantage of the ryot, and I 
know lands were resigned on that account, leading to a loss also in 
the state income. It is a disadvantage to both parties, and in 
Anally settling therefore the greatest r^ard is required to be 
paid to the already impoverished condition of the ryot. 

Thirdly.— * When the ryot has thus been given fresh life and 
vigour, wheu everything possible is done to secure improvement 
and advancement out of the already available means and materials 
at hand, and when he is fraed of all his absurd notions and blind 
superatitions, then it is fit time to talk about European machinery, 
Buropean methods and additional requirements for the ryot’s 
progress. The amelioration of the ryot thus set forth undertaken 
by the state would be of mutual benefit, tending on one hand to 
the prosperity of the ryot, and on the other to the aggrandisement 
and patriotism of the state. 

As far as I am concerned, whenever opportunities arise in 
my private or official capacity, 1 avail myself of such to 
^leiBonally converse freely with people in out-of-the-way lo^al* 
ities and convince them of their faults and shortcomings and 
'liow to improve them. But can a single lighted match illumi- 
Bi«te ’^the whole world ? -Therefore the state must undertake to 
do-tL 

I have ventured to throw out some suggestions on this very 
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important subject as they occurred to me. I cannot pretend that 
oven toe of them is new ; but bj reiterating a subject is rendered 
jEresh and thus we may reyiTify any attention that has been 
paid to the subject. 

The Mysore Province has just been handed back to native 
Baj. This is quite an event in Indian history ; and this noble 
aat of the British has inspired confidence and evoked loyalty 
among the Indians, and has elicited expressions of admiration 
and surprise — although not of approval — from other nations. 
It is success ” of the new Native Begime that can do full 
justice to this noble deed of the British. The people of Mysore 
have thus seen the bright dawning of the new political horizon 
of Mysore. But even in clear dry summer days there are mists 
hanging about the morning sun, as if to impede his progress ; 
this is naturally inevitable. The new Government has many a 
little trouble to encounter, and many a little faction to^nciliate 
and assimilate to itself, but as the sun by his brilliancy alone 
scares away the mists and rises above their banks in full glory, 
so will, it is hoped, the good and first acts of the new reign 
overcome all discord and discontent, and rule forth successfully. 
Such a result can almost be predicted from the auspicious signs 
that exist. We have, in the person of Mr. 0. Eungaoharlu 
Dewan, an able and impartial charioteer driving the Mysore 
Government chariot, with the Sol of our intelligent and beloved 
Maharajah seated in it, and the seven noble steeds of the de* 
partments of state guiding the vehicle in their allotted course 
on the wheels of public opinion and Imperial supervision. 
Some of the steeds are still a little frisky and shy, but these, 
well trained up under the mastership of well-selected and well 
paid masters (ofiicers), the Eoyal Vehicle will altogether have a 
brilliant and happy journey. 

Act, p.ct in the living present, 

^ Heart within, and Uod o’erhead. 


June, 1881. 


A. 0. 
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THE CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE IN INDIA 
THBOUaH TEACHING IN THE VEENACULAE. 

■ It is Veiy agreeable to me to find that so many of the 
journalists in India have argued earnestly in favoTir of my 
suggestions on the above question, which I put forward in 
No. 121 of this Journal. It is about a yeai* ago that I said 
that the progress of science is the progiess of civilization, aud- 
it is not more than a month ago that Sir John Lubbock not 
only said the same thing bub practically demonstrated it by 
his admirable summary of scientific progress during the last 
fifty years. And any one who reads that interesting lecture, 
delivered at the recent opening of the British Association 
Congress, will be convinced that the cultivation of science 
carries with it “the advancement of art and progress of 
civilization, self-aggrandisement, wealth and prosperity.” The 
last words are quoted from my own article of a year ago, and 
if confirmation of the fact is wanted it may be found in the 
condition of Germany. This country was not by nature a 
manufacturing countiy ; it does not abound in mineral wealth. 
But since an impetus has been given to science culture by its 
Polytechnics and University Professorships purely for the 
cultivation of science, it has yielded to no other civilized 
country in its artificial productions, and at the same time it 
stands first for scientific researches. These facts I mention 
here only to nullify the elabomte objections which Mr. M. N. 
Bannerjee (No. 124 of this Journal) has brought forward in 
r^ard to my suggestions. That my suggestions were not 
merely “ plausible and. ingenious ” and difi&cult to test, Mr. 
Bannerjee has proved by adapting a great many of them to 
his own scheme for the advancement of useful arts in India. 
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But, however, as my paper is not to be a full reply to what lie 
has written, as his is supposed to have been to my article, I 
shall briefly notice here only those of his plausible objections 
to teaching science through the vernacular rather than through 
English which would carry the minds of earnest men away 
from working on mine or some similar practical suggestions. 

Mr. Bannerjee decides in favour of learning through Eng- 
lish because he understood many scientific words found in the 
current Bengali literature by means of corresponding words 
in English. He did not for a moment think that his scientific 
education was laid in English and not in Bengali, and that 
consequently whenever he found a scientific word in Bengali 
he had to refer to a similar word already familiar to him in 
English. Of all arguments none appears to me more utterly 
senseless than that scientific knowledge can be imparted only 
through the medium of this or that language and not through 
that of another. Given the senses and nothing more, a practical 
knowledge of science can be conveyed to any man ; for the 
•more theoretical and bookish acquirement no doubt a language 
is indispensable. That a language is not rich, and that we 
must wait till it is so for the embodiment of scientific truths, 
appeared to be the argument in the middle ages for writing 
the books in Latin. It is this which made the author of the* 
Novum Organum translate his widely-known essays into the 
learned Latin tongue from the more vulgar and less rich 
mother tongue in which they were originally written. To 
my mind the argument is as ridiculous as it would be if the 
farmer waited till l]is land was rich enough for producing 
corn, or as in the familiar example of iEsop, if the man were 
to wait till the river had run dry enough for him to be able 
to cross. And as the man of sense says, We must not wait to 
cross till the river is dry, but tide it the best way we can ;”-or 
as the sensible farmer says, *'I must not wait till my land is 
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rich enough for ciiltiyation, hut I shall enririi and cultivate 
it at the same time so 1 say, we must not wait till our 
mother tongue is rich, hut we should begin at once to embody 
scientific thoughts in it and thereby enrich it. 

Here is another very plausible objection. Mr. Bannerjee 
thinks my scheme only feasible if the Government were to 
take it up. Now, it is true that we are under a foreign 
Government, whose interest may perhaps (for the sake of 
argument) be alien to ours. It may seem a paradox if I say 
that we are the government, and either we must govern our- 
selves or nobody can ; and yet it is true. But it is we, and 
we alone, who can make the foreign Government understand 
our requirements, who can make them redress our grievances, 
and look to and supply our wants. If for these we were to 
depend on our governors and not on ourselves, our governors 
might as well say that they depend upon heaven for our good 
harvests, the supply of our wants, and the redress of our 
grievances ; and it is not their fault if they cannot do these 
things themselves. As to Mr. Bannerjee's objection that such 
lectures as my scheme provides would not be attended unless 
people were forced to do so, either by a University or by the 
Government, I can simply say it is very shallow. Are Univer- 
sities the outcome of education or its cause ? To come to a 
more palpable argument. Were Englishwomen first educated, 
and then did they seek and obtain admittance to the Univer- 
sities, or did their education follow their admittance (I mean 
the permission of being admitted) into a University ? But he 
may say, England and India are not the same. And here I 
may illustrate by another example. Before any Universities 
existed there was a college at Calcutta, the finest of its kind, 
where most of our fathers had education — I mean the Hindu 
College. Here the best education of the time was given to 
desiring students. Universities as yet did not exist. Well, 
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then, the only other way that this college could have come 
into ei^istence would be, according to Mr. Banneijee's argu- 
ment, through the Government. But it did not. It was 
established by our own forefathers (illiterate as they might 
have been), and without any assistance from the Government, 
through the energetic efforts of one earnest man — David 
Hare. I doubt not that such earnest men do exist among 
ourselves, but they are carried away by arguments pro and 
eon from attempting anything substantial. And 

“ Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And cnteri»riscs of great pith and moment, 

With this regard their currents turn awry — 

And lose the name of action.” 

But to come to the point. Were our forefathers attracted 
to this college by degrees and titles ? No. And did they 
attend in large numbers, and were they assiduous enough to 
become some of our most learned men? Yes. Werc they 
re<][uired to learn there by the Government? No. Well, 
then, what else can it be but the purest aspiration of human 
beings, namely, to cultivate their intellect, which led our fore- 
fathers to such colleges ? which would not, according to Mr. 
Bannerjee, lead our contemporaries or descendants to attend 
similar institutions. But let us hear what Mr. Bannerjee has 
to say after all these arguments against science teaching in 
vernacular. ’ Here are his own words: — ‘‘We have seen, then, 
that at the first stage the vernacular may he best enriched in 
science by cTtcoitragin^ science reading in the vcrnamlar. To- 
worR upon the greatest number of people nothing could be so 
effectual as some Government measure. At the same tim^, 
we can best co-operate with the Government in encouraging 
this science reading by introducing into our country imtitu^ 
tions and establishments of onr own to give employment to the 
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leaderB.” What he means by at the first stage” he explains 
aO^erwards. He means this is the first thing to be done. 
After thundering at me for making my schemes \7ith utter 
ignorance of the state of the country, he endorses them as 
well as I could have done, with this difference, that whereas 
I was a little too dependent on our own power, he is a little 
too dependent on a foreign power; namely, the ruling Govern- 
ment. He would not start till Hercules has put his shoulder 
to the wheel. 

In the second part of his paper, Mr. Bannerjee is too busy 
with suggestions modified from mine and adapted to his own 
purposes. Still, he finds time to accuse me of losing sight of 
the fact that progress of science depends on that of art ; an 
accusation which a reader of my address would at once find 
to be false. He fails to see, however, that progress of art 
depends on that of science, and they react upon each other, 
BO that they are not so simple as he thinks, and this is what 
I mentioned at the beginning of this paper. His own example 
of teaching chemistry illustrates how utterly impossible it is ■ 
to convey scientific knowledge by means of words alone. 
Students may not understand the words invisible and visible, 
or some equivalents with which Mr. Bannerjee is familiar; 
•but they can understand directly by appealing to other senses, 
touch, weight, pressure, absorption, &c. A great many of the 
repairs as well as suggestions for the making of complex 
scientific instruments are done by scientific men Ahemselves ; 
and it would be ridiculous, to any one who has worked in a 
physical laboratory, to hear that “ want of such a simple 
matter as fitting the end of a wire into a screw-hole rendered 
a complex electrical apparatus almost permanently useless.” 
It ^ows only how imperfectly our science is taught. It is 
anything but practical Another thing: who would care for 
manufacturing scientific instruments and a complex course of 
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tulbs and tubes, unless it was dfemanded by science for use ? 
Would Mr. Bannerjee earnestly set about manufacturing 
4 ^hemical balances for the use of grocers ? And, although 
I neither have discouraged nor will discourage manufacturing 
industries, yet 1 must say manufactui'es would be practically 
useless unless there was a demand for the articles manufactured. 
A great factory of tall silk hats and ladies’ bonnets would be 
•out of place in India. Nor would the manufacture of artifi- 
cial indigo be of any advantage to India. So science not 
only adapts arts and manufactures to useful purposes, but 
•creates a demand lor articles, and thus gives an impetus to 
their manufacture, and in my tenth suggestion I value scien- 
tific research only as far as it is useful to the country. 

I shall not touch further on Mr. Bannerjee’s paper, as I 
only wish to support my own argument ; still, this much I 
may say, that the scheme of Mr. Bannerjee would be a complete 
failure, in spite of the vast knowledge of manufacturing de- 
tails, unless we know beforehand how to adapt our resources 
to .the purpose. And science only can do that. When it is 
possible to find a theoretical scientist at a loss to adapt the 
end of his wire to an electrical apparatus, it would be more 
than probable that a thoroughly practical manufacturer would 
be at a great loss to find a cheap substitute for steam power. 
It is the practical scientific man who comes between the two, 
solves their difficulties, and advances both towards their per- 
fection ; and Jit is practical science teaching that I wish to 
•encourage throughout India. One w^ord more. An}*' suggestion 
from a country wliiqh is advancing from a scientific and 
general standstill to progress in both would be of great value 
to India. Japan is such a country ; it is rapidly advancing 
in every respect, and especially in science, and the favourable 
criticisms of Mr. Masujima (No. 122 of this Journal) have 
convinced me more than anything that I am in the right patli, 
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and that some such scheme as I sketched out in my ten short 
propositions must be elaborated and practically carried out iu 
India. The elaboration of that scheme shall be my duty* 
but it would take longer time than I can now devote, and 
accordingly I shall leave it till I have more time. And if 
fortunately I am able to carry my suggestions out practically 
in India, 1 shall reckon one aim of my life attained ; but I 
shall not be the less happy if they are carried out by other 
hands. 

U. K. Dutt. 


A LITERAEY SUGGESTION. 


It was the earnest wish of the late Meadows Taylor that 
some native Indian writers — especially amongst the Mahrattas 
—should themselves do for their countiymen, what he had 
tried to do on their behalf in a foreign tongue, that is, 
that they should delineate in vernacular phrase and indi- 
genous idiom the daily life of their own people, its homely 
joys and familiar sorrows, its pathos and its humour. If we 
remember aright, this desire of his was described in the 
’Native Opinion (of Bombay) shortly after the worthy author’s 
decease. Something has been done in this w^ay amongst the 
Bengalis, as in Goviiula Samanta. But as the Mahratta com- 
munity was more especially the field on which Meadows 
Taylor studied the Hindu character, it is in the Deccan that 
we should like to see some signs of a spontaneous rise of 
that simple but original popular literature that he desired to 
see cultivated. Kecently we observed mention in the cor- 
respondence columns of the Tndu Prakash that the master of 
the Sholapore High School, Mr. Gopal Anant Bhat, B.A., had 
dramatised portions of Meadows Taylor’s own Tara, with the* 
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vie?w of affording a public demonstration of the miseries of 
the Hindu widow. Thereby, we presume, Mr. Bhat hoped to 
arouse the popular conscience to break the yoke, which, 
through unreasoning custom and rigid ritual, has been im- 
posed upon the widowed girls of Hinduism. The drama has 
been enacted at Sliolaporc, and we trust to hear of its being 
brought on some more prominent stage. And yet we might 
remind our Hindu friends that it was not to the ambitious 
.ToU of the playwright and dramatist that their faithful 
councillor desired to incite them. He hoped that, using the 
full and exact knowledge they have, they would, through the 
medium of the simply written, naturally told, faithfully 
depicted tale, gradually develop a vernacular indigenous 
literature that should be “ iinderstanded of do people,'’ and 
furnish them with rational fruitful enjoyment. 

\V. M. W. 

THE POPULAR DRAMAS OP BENGAL. 

(Continued from page GOl.y 

The Ydirds^ like the Sanskrit dramas, are neither essentially 
tragic nor essentially comic. They are of a mixed composition, 
although it must be confessed that the tragic or the serious element 
is by far the more predominant. They thus bear more resemblance 
to the modern dramas of England, Spain and Germany than to 
the old classical dramas of Greece and Rome, or to the so-called 
classical drama of the Siecle de Louis XTY. They have further the 
peculiarity which so ihuch distinguishes the Sanskrit drama from 
t^at of any other people, that they must always end in joy, peace 
and reconciliation. Thus these three Ydtrds equally end in the 
liappy re-union of ltddhd and Krielinay after years of separation, 
and therefore of distress, agony and despair. This happy re-union 
18 called the sanmilan. Not only this ; the reverend Gosvamt goes 

L 4 
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furfcfaeri and makes Kruhna more or less clearly foreshadow an<¥ 
allude to the incidents of his next Avatdra or Incarnation, whiok 
is to be as Chaitanya or GaurSart^ that is to say, Fair^Hari^ in* 
contradistinction to his previous Avatard, in which he was KriihiMh 
Hart or Blach-ITari, 

The next point of interest is, that the Tdtrda have what in 
Sanskrit is called the VuhhambhaJca, A s such pieces not unfre- 
quently take a whole day — from morn till eve— for their represen- 
tation, the actors break up at least once during the whole perform- 
ance, and as the eager and the intensely crowding public must in 
the meantime be somehow engaged, personages in grotesque 
costumes and painted visages appear, who strikingly remind one 
of the Clowna of the English stage, the Uansivtirstik of the German 
Faatnachtaspieh^ and the Harlequins of the Bomance Baccs. The 
witticisms indulged in are hardly of a very superior kind, the jests 
and mimics hardly very diverting or decent, as has already been 
implied in the Preface of the reverend Goscamt translated before^ 
Nevertheless, they do seem to divert the audience for whom they 
ai*e meant j at any rate, they afford a kind of relief against the 
oppressive heat of the mid-day when this comic pause usually 
takes place. Thus, these comic x>&uses of the Ydtrds bear the 
nearest analogy to the lni$rludea of the Elizabethan Period, or xo 
the “ Entremeses ” of the Spanish stage, of which Cervantes is 
well known to have composed so many and, beyond all doubt, 
so well. # 

The comic rCde belongs equally to all the SakkU (female friends) 
of Fddhdf but especially to Vrindd, who seems to surpass all the 
rest in the sportive Hights of her fancy, and the quick combinations 
of her witty, malicious insinuations. The huti of ridicule is usually 
the deformed Kuhjd (the Crooked), whom Krishna is said to have 
married during his residence at Mathura, after having killed Kansa 
the king of that town and his uncle in relationship. Perhaps the 
unlucky Kuhjd was really not so deformed and malicious as she is 
invariably represented to be ; her real crime seems to have bden 
that she was a rival of Rddhd, the very beau-ideal of beauty and 
all womanly perfections, and had detained Krishna long, long 
years at Mathura with her magical arts and sorceries in \rhich she 
was certainly an adept ! 
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As indicated before, the Ydtrua^ like the Christian Mysteries 
of the Middle Ages, consist principally ot songs. As these songs 
are always provided with their respective melodies and cadences, 1 
shall here premise a few general observations on the Hindu Music 
— a subject all but unknown in Europe — which shall render the 
comprehension of such music as there is in the Ydirds compara- 
tively easy. That the Hindus have always been great lovers of 
music might be proved by innumerable facts. Even in the most 
ancient period, we find nice and minute directions how the verses 
of the Sdma-Veda are to be sung by the Udgdtri (Prie8t\ according 
to the three different intonations. Amongst the legends about 
Krulinay there is one which says that when lirifihna played on his 
flute in the groves of the Vt hiddvana his whole herd instantly 
left off their grazing, and as if caught by a charm listened wist- 
fully to the divine instrument of the divine musician. Nay, 
more, even the royal tigers and the cohra di capellas, it is said, 
were unable to resist the enchantments of that gushing melody 
and they came to the spot whence the melody was issuing forth, 
the tigers peaceably reposing on their fore-paws amongst a flock of 
sheep and cows, while the colras protected with their shady hoods 
the birds, that had been equally allured, against the intense heat of 
the day. This legend, which has its q^ident counterpart in that 
of the Grecian Orpheus and Apollo, shows in what appreciation 
the Hindus have always held songs, and of their power not merely 
on the human but also on all inanimate beings, appreciation 
which is further corrobrated by the Sanskrit verse : “ Qdndt 
^arataram nahV'* (there is nothing superior to song), which has 
passed into a proverb in India. The Hindus have a very extensive 
literature on the Music as on Dramaturgic, Metrick and other 
cognate branches. According to one of the most accredited of 
these authorities called the SangUa-durpanam (the Mirror of Song), 
by Damadara^ the Hindja scale, like the European, consists of seven 
tones called the shadajay rishahha, gdndhira^ madhyamay ;pancama^ 
dhuivatay nisMda, whose initials sa, ri, gd^ ma, pa, dha, ni are 
usually taken to designate them. According to Y. Bohlen and 
T. Benfey, these initial signs passed froifl India to the Persians, 
from the Persians to the Arabs, from whom they were introduced 
into the European Music in the beginning of the 11th century by 
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Guido di Arezzo. Out of these seven primitive tones six Bdgas or 
Melodies are formed, and these are Bhairava^ MdlaJcoaha, Hindoluj 
Bipaha, Crirdya^ and Megha. Each of these six Rdgas has six 
Raginis, which as female beings are supposed to be married to the 
masculine Rdgas. 

By the happy union of the two (Rdgas and Raginh) the 
Upardgas, or the Minor Melodies, are produced, which are more 
numerous than there are lotus petals in the Mdnasa-saromra ! (a 
beautiful lake on the plateau of Thibet, and which plays a pro- 
minent part in the Hindu mythology, as full of htiis flowers and 
swam). The same spirit of nice distinctions and minute analysis 
(which it is impossible to give here even the slightest idea of) is 
equally manifest in the divisions of the various cadences fldlorlayaj 
into which each Rdga^ Roginl and Upardga is measured out. Of 
musical instruments there are four in number: (1) taluy or the 
lute kind ; (2) susldra^ or the flute kind ; (3) avandha^ or the drum 
kind j (4) gliana^ or the bell kind. Many highly curious details 
might be given about the size and construction of each kind of 
these instruments, especially of the lute or Vindy which was the 
national instrument par excellence; for Sarasvatiy our Goddess of 
Learning and Music, is always represented with a vhid between 
her arms, as well as tlfe popular Rashi Ndvada. In the Jagur- 
vedas, Jdjnavalkya is represented as having been the first to have 
invented a hundred-stringed vind. As there are divers Rdgas, 
Raginis Upardgas, so they must be carefully adjusted to the 
divers feelings or states of mind which songs are meant to express, 
a heroic Rdga for a heroic gitam. Like the ha^s, tenor and soprano of 
the Europeans, the Hindus have also the corresponding intonations. 

In the Ydtrdsxmd^r consideration the sougs are adjusted accord- 
ing to the Rdgas, Raginis and Upardgas enumerated above, although 
there are some entirely new. For it would be easier to count the 
stars of an Indian midnight sky than the names of all the Rdgas, 
Raginis, &o,, whose primitive number has received a continual increase 
almost every d ecade from every new musical com f )oser. Of such com- 
posers, from Bharat Muni, GopdlaNdyaha, Maridas Svdmi and his cele- 
brated disciple, Tansen, to the living representative of our Hindu 
music, Bajah Caurindra Mohan Tagore, there have been a legion. 

It has been frequently observed by C9mpetent authoiities that 
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of all thp theatres in Europe that of England bears the greatest 
resemblance to that of S])aia, and that the English and the Spanish 
stages stand in nearer proximity to that of India than any other. 

1 therefore make no apology for introducing the subject of this 
section by a quotation from Dr. Ulrici’s famous work, “Shake- 
speare’s Dramatische Kunst,” about the scenic apparatus of the 
pre-Shakespearian stage, with which, as I have occasionally indi- 
cated before, the Yatran bear several points of affinity : — 

'^In a similar and perhaps still lower stage than the individual 
poetical productions stood before 1585 (the age of Shakespeare) the 
arrangements of the stage, sceneries, decorations, tbc. . . . The 
representations usually took place in schoolrooms, in auditorial and 
judicial halls, the spacious inn-courts, in the country houses of 
knights and in the palaces of nobles, where temporary stages were 
set up for every needful occasion. . . . The oldest theatres 

had in the beginning, like the stages in schoolrooms, judicial halls 
and inns, no decorations at all ; moving Sceneries came into use 
only after tho Eestoration (Collier, III., 366). The entire deco- 
tion of the stage consisted of a simple carpet-covering, which was 
immobile throughout ; if the carpet was torn, tho injured place 
was made up by some crude painting. Only a curtain in a corner 
separated distant countries. A board, with the name of the land 
or tho town, showed the place of action, whose change was an- 
nounced by the sotting up of another. A light blue curtain 
hanging down from the ceiling indicated that it was day, and one 
somewhat darker that it was night. A table with pen and ink 
made the stage into a counting-shop ; two chairs instead of the ' 
table indicated a i)ublic-house room ; a bed put in front a sleeping- 
room. Often tho actors remained standing when similar signs 
were being changed and removed, and came in this very easy 
manner from one place to another.” (Ulrici, I., s. 124-27.) 

But the following details given in Cervantes’s Preface to his 
Coipedies and Eutremeses, and translated by Schaek in his “ Ges- 
cbichte der dramatischen Kunst u. Lltteratur in S])q.nieD,” reveal 
traits of affinity still closer that exist between the scenic apparatus 
of Spain before Cervantes and Calderon and that of our Popular 
Dramas of Bengal : — 

‘‘ lAt the time of Lopo de Vega the whole apparatus of a 
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theatre manager could be packed up in a small bag, and oonsisted 
of four shepherds’ cloths of white fur set up with golden leather, 
of four beards and perriiqiies, and four shepherds’ staffs, or some- 
thing similar. The dramas were conversations, almost eclogues, 
between two to three shepherds and one shepherdess. These con- 
versations were dressed up in elegance, and prolonged further by 
means of two or three ‘‘entremeses,” in which there appeared 
sometimes a negress, sometimes a ruffian, sometimes a fool or a 
man of Biscay ; all these four nUes and many others the above- 
mentioned Lope played with the greatest perfection and fidelity to 
Nature that can be imagined. In those days there were as yet no 
machineries j no combats between the floors and the Christians ; 
as yet there were no figures to be seen coming, or seeming to come, 
out through a hole from the middle of the theatre, and still less 
there did sink down from the heavens clouds with angels and the 
blessed. The theatre consisted of four benches, formed into a 
square, and of four to six boards put upon them, so that the stage 
rose four spans above the ground. The decoration of the theatre 
was an old curtain, which was drawn from one side to another by 
two chords, and which formed the so-called dressing-room, behind 
which stood the musicians, who sang any old Romanzo without a 
guitar.” (Schack, L, s. 1^5.) 

With slight modifications the details given in the above quo- 
tation apply with singular consistency to our Ydirds. The whole 
apparatus of a Ydtrd-Adhikdri is equally packed up in a small 
bag, and consists of a few shepherds’ cloths, not of fur of course, 
but of printed calico, and sometimes, though rarely, of the world- 
known Dacca muslin. There are also some beards and perruques, 
as well as somo shepherds’ staffs. The Ydtrds are, from what has 
been said above, evidently eclogms, in which conversations are 
carried on V)etween a few shepherds and shepherdesses. These 
conversations, which in the Ydtrds are chiefly in the fonn of songs, 
are also dressed up in elegance, and prolonged further by ** en(re- 
meses” and “interludes,” in which there appears a fool, whose 
Xofcticisms, however, are rarely of the highest flavour. The deco- 
ration of a Ydtrd-Ranga Chumi, or stage, consists also of a single 
Curtain, drawn from one side to another by two chords, and which 
form what we call the Yavanikd^ where the actors dress themselves. 
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Actresses in the Tdtrds there are none ; at leasts I do not recollect 
to have seen any. In the old Sanskrit stage, however, the female 
parts were acted by actresses — a trait in which the old Hindu 
atage was similar to the modern, and far in advance of the Grecian 
one. The Ydtrd representations, however, take place, not **in 
schoolrooms, "auditorial and judicial halls, kc.” as once in England, 
but in what we call a Ndia-mandira, of which there is one in 
almost all noble, respectable families. It means the hall of Nat a, 
or of theatrical representations — that is to say, a theatre. It 
might also mean a dancing-hall, for the word Ndta means also 
dancing. Hence Nata means a dancer as well as an actor, whereas 
Ndtaka means only a drama. This intimate relation between dancing 
and dramatic representation gives hints of the origin of the Indian 
drama, as Lassen has well observed. These NUamandtras, however, 
contain no permanent JRangahhuras, or stages. These are al ways 6 1 ted 
up temporarily on every needful occasion, and are even simpler in their 
decorations than those of England or of Spain, as described above. 

Trading companies^ as there were once in England, there are 
also now in Bengal. They usually buy the pieces from their re- 
spective authors, and go about from one place to another. 

Sangita-CdhU, like those of which tho author of the “ Sangtia- 
'mtndkara ” has left us such a charming picture, and in which in 
ancient days dramatical representations used to take place, are 
also to be’ seen ; but they are comparatively rare, and when seen 
at all belong always to some Rdjd. or Maharaja of immense estates 
and enormous revenues. There are at present two or three SangUa- 
Cdld^ of this kind in Calcutta in the houses of two or three Brijas,* 
well known in India as well as in Europe for the encouragement they 
give to the cultivation of our Hindu music and dramatic literature. 

The Ydtrds which are acted in the villages not unfrcquently 
take place in the open air under a large awning, which is meant to 
protect the excited brain of the crowded spectators from the heat 
of an Indian sun. Occasionally the overspreading branches of a neigh- 
bouring Vata-bree (Jicm molicua) lend a more effective aid, and afford 
not merely protection from the burning rays, but keep currents of re- 
freshing zephyrs in a constant motion, and add the music of their 
ever-quivering leaves or the sweet notes of their feathery choristers. 

’ N. K. ClIATTOrADYAYA. 
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EECEPTIONS AT PATNA, 


We have received accounts of some very interesting 
recent proceedings at Pankipore, Patna, which prove the 
continued hearty sympathy felt by Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge 
in native educational progress, and their desire to promote 
cordial intercourse between their neighbours of differing race 
and creed. The first of these occasions was the prize distri- 
bution to the pupils of the Banldpore (1 iris’ School, held on 
August 1 7, at ]\Ir. Beveridge’s house, which was beautifully 
decorated, and where a large party of friends were assembled. 
The pupils were all under the age of ten, and were dressed in 
white, with tlieir hair tastefully bound up, Mts. Halliday 
distributed the prizes, which mostly consisted of dolls, the 
head girl receiving a silver medal. Mr. Halliday, the Comr 
missioner, made the following remarks : — 

** Ladies and Gentlemen, — It has given me much pleasure to 
be able again to preside at these proceedings to-day for distri- 
buting prizes to the girls of the Bankipore School. This is the 
first time that the School has been collected for this purpose 
with such a kindly show of interest taken in it we see to-daj'' in 
the arrangements in this house, and the Committee may well be 
grateful to Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge for the great assistance they 
receive from tliem towards the encouragement of the Committee’s 
undertaking, and the appreciation of their- endeavours to foster 
'and establish a system of education for the girls of this place. 
We have just had read to us by the President of the Committee 
' the report of the progress in the School during the past year, 
and that progress appears to have been as satisfactory as in 
previous years, under the management of the able mistress at 
the head of the School. It is most satisfactory too to learn of 
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the very estimable liberality and public spirit of the Maharaja 
of Hutwah, in his substantial offer to provide what the institu- 
tion much needs, a local habitation of its own. I have only one 
point on which to express regret, a point which has been men- 
tioned by the President, in the Committee's report just read, and 
that is the totarabsonce from the list of this School of the names 
of Behari girls. I am not quite sure whether I am correct in 
supposing that there are no Behari gentlemen on the Committee 
of the School, but it does appear to me that if some Behari 
gentlemen could be associated with the present Committee of 
management, we should see more encouragement given to Behari 
girls to join this school. That female education is spreading 
with peculiar success in the districts of this division there is no 
question, but, I am sorry to say, it is in Patna alone where this 
success is least prominent." 

After giving some statistics as to the increased number of 
girls attending school, Mr. Halliday continued : — 

All this shows that there is a very decided feeling abroad 
amongst the people as to the desirability of female education ; 
it is the more strongly evinced from the fact of the large number 
of girls attending the village schools, children of the middle and 
lower classes." 

The ceremony concluded with a vote of thanks to Mr 
and Mrs. Beveridge. 

The second festivity that we have to describe was a party . 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge to I^glish, Mahomedan 
and Hindu guests. The following extracts will show how suc- 
cessful were their hospitable elForts. Such entertainments 
undertaken and carried out with the great consideration in 
regard to customs, &p., and with the cordiality that Mr. and 
Mrs. Beveridge showed, must be of the greatest value in lead- < 
ing to mutual comprehension and friendly relations in India. 

Behar ITerdldy Sept. 15, 1881. 

<< Saturday last will long be remembered in Bankipore as a 
day which saw together under the hospitable roof of a European 
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judge, meeting on terms of friendly interoourse, the official, the 
professional man and the zemindar, the European and the native, 
the Hindu and the Mahomedan, and merging all peculiarities of 
race and creed in promoting the growth of unity and fellow 
feeling. The evening party given by Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Beveridge was a decided success. Indeed, the arrangements 
reflected the highest credit on Mrs. Beveridge’s taste ; and the 
pains she had taken to provide entertainments for the guests of 
the evening evinced the genuine good feeling which prompted 
her to entertain the native gentry of Bankipore. . . . We 

cannot adequately express our sense of admiration for the great 
and noble virtues which adorn that excellent lady, the hostess of 
the evening. As Miss Akroyd, her name is familiar in Bengal 
.as a household word ; as the worthy wife of a worthy husband, 
she has during her short stay at this place made her influence 
felt, not only among the girls who recently received their prizes 
at her place, but among the entire native gentry of Bankipore 
and the Patna city. Nothing is better calculated to smooth the 
rude divergences which are growing up on all sides than the 
meeting on a common platform of the different members of the 
community, linked together by an element foreign to all of them 
but all the stronger for that reason.” 

In the Indian Chronicle (Sept. 14) other descriptions of the 
party appear, one of which fly a JBehari gentleman and JEnglish 
scholar) runs as follows : — 

The evening party at Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge’s came oft* 
with great eclat on the night of the 10th. Although the guests 
were invited to come at 9.30, still carriages began to roll into the 
spacious compound of Mr. Beveridge’s house even before 9 
o’clock, and set down the noble and beauteous guests at the 
entrance, which led directly to the billiard-room. To the right 
^of the billiard-room was the sumptuous drawing-room, chastely 
and elegantly fitted up. The rich draperies, the beautiful 
, glasses, the chandeliers of cut glass, and lamps, and the fine 
furniture evinced that the hosts had not only looked to the 
beautiful decoration of the place, but also had studied the com- 
fort and convenience of their guests. The drawing-room was 
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fitted up with several beautiful portraits and pictures, and oon- 
tained also letters in the handwriting of Mr. John Bright and 
other eminent men of England. Here also the guests were 
•entertained with microscopic views. To the north of the draw- 
ing-room was a highly decorated apartment containing a table 
in the centre on which were placed several rare oriental books 
in print and manuscript. The circular verandah to the east of the 
dra^ving-room was spread over with fine carpets, and decorated 
with beautiful fiowers and plants. In this verandah was exhi- 
bited the telephone, the wire being connected with the Govern- 
ment Telegraph Ofiice. To the west of the billiard- room was 
another room, also richly decorated, and containing a table in the 
centre on which were placed the gidah pash and atiardan, and 
betel leaves coated over with silver leaf. The extreme western 
verandah was also spread with a very fine carpet. Here a band 
of native musicians played on the sitar and tdbla. To the west 
of this verandah two tents were fitted up with refreshments for 
the Mahomodan gentlemen, the Hindus being provided with 
refreshments in the shape of j)lantains, guavas, apples, &c., to 
the east of the house in a tent quite apart. A full band was 
also in attendance, and discoursed sweet music at intervals. The 
Jmnkha arrangement was excellent, for although the heat was 
oppressive, the guests on account of the punkhas very seldom • 
left the house to cool themselves in the compound. 

was 10 o’clock, and all the guests assembled by that 
time. Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge courteously and politely received 
them, and led them from one room to another to show what they* 
contained. In short it was a happy assembly, the guests enjoy- 
ing themselves in several ways; some playing billiards, and 
others entertaining themselves with photo albums and picture 
books, some talking, and others listening to sweet music. At 
the express request of Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge two of the native 
gugsts, Moulvies Yehia and Najuf Ali, entertained the assembly « 
with native songs, accompanied by sitar and tahla. Although 
they felt a little embarrassed at first, they did pretty well on the . 
whole, and were most loudly cheered. After this Mr. John sang 
two songs to the accompaniment of the piano, and was warmly 
praised. In this way the time passed merrily and cheerfully, 
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till at about 1 1.30 p.m. the Mahomedaus retired to take refresh- 
ment. Attar and pan were freely distributed, and exactly at 12 
the guests departed, thanking Mr. and Mrs. Beveridge for the 
kind entertainment, and well pleased with everything they lieard 
and saw. Mrs. Beveridge deserves very great credit for the 
excellent arrangement she made. She had smiles and words of 
kindness for all her guests, who were much impressed with her 
affability and courteousness.” 


SCHOOLS AT BANGALORE. 


Mr. V. C. Moonesawmy Moodeliar, Local Hon. Secretary of 
the National Indian Association at Bangalore, has .sent the follow- 
ing report of two achooJs at that place, which we have referred to 
in previous years : — 

“ I have the pleasure to report on the result of the exami- 
nation of the Regimental Girls’ School and Hindu Bhalicah 
Patasalab, in Bangalore, conducted by myself and Mr. Y. Krish- 
nasawmy Moodeliar, a member of the Local Committee. The 
said gentleman is indefatigable and energetic in co-operating to 
carry out the objects of the Association, especially with reference 
to female education. 

“ In the first place, I regret that I was not able this year to 
examine the school earlier, owing to several circumstances, I there- 
fore cannot form a correct opinion as to the progress which these 
schools had made during the past year, as some of the girls of the 
highest classes had left previous to our examination. 

On the 10th June we examined the Native Regimental Girls’ 
School. The subjects taught therein are of an elementary character. 
There are two divisions in the school, one consisting of classes 
•where Tehigu is taught, and the other Tamil. 

each division there are three classes. The number of 
girls on the rolls were 46, against 32 of last year. This increase 
is to be mainly attributed* to the return of the regiments which 
had proceeded to Afghanistan. We examined the highest classes 
in reading, poetry, grammar, geography, arithmetic, dictation and 
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handwriting. In the Tamil department the highest class has 
commenced compound addition. In addition to the usual dis- 
advantages under which all girls’ schools in this part of India are 
labouring, viz., the withdrawal of the girls from the school at the 
early age of 10, or say 12 at the utmost, owing to the school being 
ell under masters, the school we believe has the further disadvan- 
tage of having to maintain two separate departments on the small 
income of rs. 25 a month. However, with so many difficulties on 
hand the school has made fair progress, which we have no hesitation 
in saying is due to the exertions of its able Secretary, Mr. Gopaul- 
sawmy Syer. 

“On the 12th instant we examined the Hindu Bhalicah Pata- 
salah, and we are glad to stat'* that wo found a marked improve- 
ment in it. As already intimated in our last report Tamil is the 
only language taught here. The school consists of six classes and 
the number of girls on the rolls remains the same as at the time 
of our last inspection, viz., 151, while the number that were present 
on the day of our inspection was only 69, against 89 of last year. 
We examined the girls of the highest class in poetry, prose, 
grammar. >pagamdr%m (cookery), geography, dictation, handwriting, 
arithmetic, We have much pleasure in stating that the girls 
acquitted themselves exceedingly well in all the subjects except 
arithmetic. The other classes did fairly. The success of the iu-^ 
stitution is mainly due to the unflagging zeal displayed by Messrs. 
Y. Agamhara Moodeliar and Y. Balakrishna Pith, hon. trustees, 
J. Moothoosawmy Moodeliar, the head-master, and the other 
members. 

“We had in our former report made a favourable mention of, 
the progress of the girls of this school in sewing, knitting, &c., we 
have much pleasure in stating that during the present year the 
girls have made great improvement under Mrs. Sarah, a Christian 
woman. 

« “I, in conclusion, deeply regret to observe that the hon. 
trustees, instead of prescribing the poetical portion of some moral 
precepts contained in a book called ‘Penmothey Molay,’ whicl> 
the girls might easily commit to memewy, have recommended only 
the prose part of the said book, which is tedious and difficult for 
young girls to remember.” 
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“INDIA’S DUTY TO ENGLAND.” 


After this Journal was in type we received a short article^ 
from Calcutta in^ reference to Mr. J. B. Knight’s paper with the 
above title, and we insert the greater part of it, with this closing 
the discussion : — 

“The subject treated of in Mr. Knight’s article on ‘ India’s 
Duty to England,’ in the pages of the August number of the 
Journal of the National Indian Association, has been widely dis- 
cussed and variously commented on by the Indian press ; and 
the writer, who is eminently htted for the task, has displayed 
much tact and judgment in dealing with it. The question of 
^ India’s Duty to England ’ is a broad one, as the writer himself 
admits, but it is to be regretted that he contented himself with 
simply recapitulating the often told tale of the * Sibpore Mutiny.’ 
Mr. Knight has veiy well recounted the many acts of humanity 
on the part of the British Government, for which the natives of 
India are deeply indebted ; but his citing the * mutiny ’ of the 
Sibpore students as an example of the way in which the natives 
return these humane acts, has not been, strictly speaking, very 
fair. Mr. Knight lived long enough in India to know that the 
Bengalis are a quite distinct rape from the other Indian nations, 
and nothing can justify his citing the Sibpore affair and insin- 
uating that the Indians have not done their duty to England. 
He does not say so in so many words ; but that is, unmistake- 
ably, what he does mean to imply. Every Englishman knows 
that the Bengalis are physically ‘ weak, even to effeminacy ; ’ 
and it is no less true that they are, by reason of the indulgence 
allowed thorn by their rulers, highly sensitive and ridiculously 
Tain. It is also to be conceded that in assailing the Government 
with the journalistic quill, the native editors have involuntarily 
given to the world generally, and to England in particular, a 
fresh instance of the feminine, sensitive nature of the abject 
ra6e to which they belong. But how is Mi*. Knight justi- 
fied in taking up the question and arriving at the conclusion 
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that the people of India have failed in their duty to Eng- 
land ? Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the * Sibpore 
Mutiny ’ had anything serious and threatening about it, it 
remains for us now simply to assure the able writer that the 
agitation, if such a thing ever existed, was confined to within 
a few miles of the Sibpore Oollege premises, and there was 
no Nana Sahib at all to foment a rebellion. However that 
may be, one cannot help being struck with Mr. Croft’s extraor- 
dinary defence of the workshop superintendent, Mr. Eouracres, 
which has, apparently, met with the approval of the writer. 
There can be hardly any room for doubt that the superintendent 
was suspected by the ‘mutineers’ of drawing a distinction 
between native and European students. It is quite possible that 
that gentleman was in some degree partial. This is quite 
natural and human. 15ut why make a false attempt to shield 
him from this charge ? We believe the maltreatment suffered 
by one individual student on a solitaiy occasion could not have 
been a sufficient cause of the outbreak. It was but the last 
straw on the camel’s back.” 

The writer goes on to establish this point, and then con- 
tinues: — “ Mr. Knight questions the possibility of his (Mr. Four- 
atres) treating a Europeau lad guilty of Srish Chandra’s offence 
otherwise. Well, wo have Mr. Fouracres’ own testimony on * 
this point. And does he not say that if the boy had been a 
European he should have thrashed him ? This is clearly drawing 
a distinction. Is it not ? One word more remains to be said. , 
The present tendency of the so-called educated natives of India 
to find fault with British j)olitics, British diplomacy and British 
administration is an inevitable result of their imperfect culture. 
They have as yet confined their attention to mere book-learning, 
and have no practical knowledge of the world abroad. When 
they shall come to kpow more of the outside world from ex- 
pevence they will perhaps find that the real danger to India 
add the patriotism of India lies not in the oppression of the- 
English rulers, but in their being too lenient, " 

• “SUKUMAR HaLDAR.^ 

“ Calcutta Presidency College, 

20th Sept., 1881.” 
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INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 


A prize distribution took place on August 1 9, at Madras, to the 
pupils of a Caste Hindu Girls’ School, which is under the Trustees 
of the' Sreeuivasa Pillay’s Educational Charity. The Beport 
etated that by the appointment of a caste Hindu mistress the 
number of pupils had iuci^eascd and the school was generally 
improving. After the prizes had been distributed by Mrs. Tarrant, 
and some lyrics in Telugii and Tamil had been sung by the girls> 
Mr. Kristnauta Chariar, one of the Trustees, made an address to 
the meeting, from which we give the following extract : — 

“ One or two interesting facts in connection with this school 
and native female education generally in Madras seem to deserve 
prominent mention on this occasion. The year 1880, to which the 
report already read relates, witnessed an important change in the 
school staff, which used to consist of male teachers with an East 
Indian mistress who could only teach some needle work. The 
want of a Hindu Caste Lady Superintendent of sufHcient educa- 
tional attainments, greatly felt for several years past, has at last 
been supplied by the appointment of the certified School Mistress, 
Mrs. Anantammal, regularly trained in the Government Female 
Normal School. The appointment of this Hindu Superintendent 
has already produced favorable results, as stated in the Trustees’ 
Beport. The number of girls and the income from fees paid by 
them have increased, and the attendance of the girls more 
regular than ev«r before, and tbe elder girls, as the meeting would 
have noticed, have so much confidence in the new Superintendent 
that they have willingly remained longer in the school for instruc- 
tion beyond the age at which native girls usually withdraw from 
public schools. The teaching from books and the sewing worlj; of 
the girls as well as the general tone of the school show sigus of 
improvement, and the Trustees look forward to being able to report 
still greater improvement in future years. For such improvement 
and progress this school, in common with other girls’ schools in 
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M^drad^ musfc^look mainly to Mrs. Brander’s kind snggiSSticNts and 
aotite 8ym|>aiiliy, arhicli, we haTe no doubt, will stimulate all gielk’' 
M^ools to f^esb ^forts. We need hardly say that by the apfprint* 
m^t 6f Idils lady aa the first Qorernment Inspeciress of OSibf’ 
Solihob, the year 1860 will ever be regarded as an important dat0> 
in thh history of native female education in Madras;” It Is a., 
noteworthy fact that the caste Hindu Mistress above mentioned' 
ap|Mred |mblicly on this occasion with her school, and took' an. 
active part in the distribution of prizes. 

It is satisfactory to learn that a caste Girls' School has been 
lately opened at Mysore by the leading members of the Hindu 
community. The number of girls is 150. Two caste women 
teachers and three men teachers have been engaged. The teaching 
is in Canarese only at present, but an English class is under con-, 
sideration. Music, as a science, is among the subjects taught. 
H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore has made a donation of Es. 100 to. 
the school. 

We have received the second annual Report of the City School,. 
Calcutta, and we are glad to find that it has become very sucoeibful. 
This year a College Department has been added, which is affiliated 
to the Calcutta University up to the First Arts Examination 
stondard, and the class was soon joined by fifty students. In the.^ 
School there are two departments, Euglish and Vernacular, Tte 
average number of pupils in 1880 was 389, and the number at the 
date of the Eeport, including the College Department, was 013. 
Additional accommodation has been found necessary. The dom- * 
mittee are endeavouring to purchase or build a large house for the 
School, the present arrangement of occupying two separate housea 
being very inconvenient. Special classes have been opened iu 
Drawing, Music, Science and Gymnastics. Great attentioh is. 
bestowed on discipline and conduct ; the teachers meet to discusa 
questions connected wHh their work ; lectures are delivered fbiHi- 
ni^tly on interesting subjects, and there seems to be an earnest 
endeavour to form the boys’ characters as well as to train their 
intellect The account given of a very Useful class may be 
suggestive to the managers of other schools ; — ** The follbwx^ 
method has been adopted for the purpose of moral training, whidz 

L 5 
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it i$ liardljr necessary to say has been of a strictly unsectarian 
ohamoter. One hour in the week is specially set apart with a view 
to impress the minds of the pupils with examples of moral ex- 
cellence; and in the lower classes anecdotes and atories with 
good morals are narrated to the hoys, and attempts mado to open 
their ^es to different moral lessons and to the necessity of forming 
good habits and acquiring an unblemished character. In the 
higher classes examples from the lives of eminent benefactors of 
the human race, in various departments of progress, and of heroic 
sufferers in the cause of truth, are held up for imitation, and steps 
are taken to generate a healthier tone of mind amongst the pupils, 
over and above the constant attempts made to impress their minds 
with questions of importance, as they arise collaterally in the 
course of their studies.*’ 


PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mr. Satish C. Mukoiji has passed the Examination required 
for the M.D. degree by the University of Aberdeen, and also the 
Sanitary Science Examination of the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. M. L. Dey has passed the Second M.B. Examination of 
the University of Glasgow. 

Arrivah . — Assistant Surgeon N. P. Sinha and Mr. S. P. 
Sinha, from Beerbhoum, Bengal ; the former on a visit to Eng- 
land, the latter for the Bar. Mr. Narendra Natha Mitra and 
Mr. M. M. Ghosh, from Calcutta, for the Bar. 

Departure , — Surgeon J. K. Kanga, of the Indian Medical 
Staff, in the Crocodile^ for Bombay. 

With deep regret we record the death, September 28th, of 
Mr. P. Ratnavelu Cbetti, C.S., aged 25, • at Palghaut, Madras, 
from the effects of a gun accident. He was the only native 
Covenanted Civilian of the Madras Presidency, and his career 
was one of bright promise. While at Oxford and in London 
Mr. R. Ohetti made many friends, who will lament his early 
death, and he is mourned by a wide circle in India. 
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Treasurer — F. it. S. Wyllie, Esq. 

OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION. ^ 

To extend a knowledge of India in England, and an interest in our 
Indian fellow-subjects. 

To co-operate with the efforts made by Indians for education, and’ 
for the improvement of their countrymen. 

To promote goodwill and friendliness between England and India. 

THESE OBJECTS AllB CARRIED OUT BY, — 

1. — Friendly intercourse with Indians who come to England, 

supplying them with introdu(!tif)ns, arranging visits to 
public institutions, affording information, in regard to pro- 
fessional studies, &c. 

2. — Organizing lectures by Englishmen and Indians on subjects con- 

nected with India. 

3. — Undertaking the superintendence of teachers sent to England 

from India for the study of methods of teaching, and select- 
ing English teachers for families and schools in India. 

4. — Scholarship grants in encouragement of female education, and 

gi'ants to educational and philanthropic institutions in 
India, books to libnirics, prizes for schools, &c. 

5. — The publication of a montlily Journal, recording unscctarian 

educational work in India, and containing articles by ICnglish- 
incn and Indians of exi)erience on subjects of social reform, &c. 

G. — Soirees held three times in the year, January, April or May, 
and November, open to members. 

This Association, which was established by Miss Oarjicnter, has now 
existed ten years. It has Hranclies at Calcutta, Jlombay and Madras, and 
Committees at other j»1accs in India, which undertake secular educational 
work and i)rornote social intercourse between English and Indians. The 
Committee desire to promote, by the various practical methods indicated 
above, increased sympathy and union between the people of England and 
the peoi>lc of India. They therefore request cf)-oi>eration from all who are 
interested in India’s moral and intellectual progress. 

In all the ‘proceeduuju of this Association, the Government principle of 
n&n-interference in rdi<jio7i is to he strictly mamla'nud, 

MEMBElUSIIir, 

, SubscriiJtions and donations to the As.sociatiuri to be paid to the London 
and Westminster Lank, 1 St. James’ S<juare, S.W. ; to Francis Wyllie, 
Esq., Treasurer, East India United Sei-vicc Club, S. \V. ; to Alan Green- 
well, Esq., (Bristol) Treasurer, 3 Buckingham Vale, Clifton ; or to Miss 
E. A. Mannincj, lion. Sec. Subscriptions are due January 1st of the 
current year. 

There is a separate fund, called the Indian Girls’ Scholarship Fund, for 
panting scholarships of from £3 to £0 for the eiA;ouragement of education. 
The Hon. Sec. (Miss E. A. Manning, 35 lilonilield lioad, W.) is Trea^rer 
of this fund. (P.0.0, on Maida Hill Post Office). 

A subscription of 10/- and unwards to the General Fund or to the 
Scholarship Fund constitute.s memriership. M embers are entitled to receive 
invitations to the SoiriSes, Meetings and Lectures of the Associatiou, and 
the monthly Journal. 

The Journal may be subscribed for sexiaratcly, 5/- per annum, in ad- 
vance, post free, by notice to the Publishers (London, Keoan Paul & Co. ; 
Bristol, J. W. Arkowsmitii) ; and it con be procured through Booksellers. 

In India the Journal may be obtained from the Secretaries of the Branches. .. 
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HOME EDUCATION FOB INDIAN LADIES. 


The following Paper was read by the late Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras, at a Meeting of the National 
Indian Association, held on November 29th, Colonel G. B. 
Malleson, C.S.L, in the ch.air. We regret that our date of 
•publication obliges us to postpone the full report of the 
proceedings until next month. 

Mu. CiiAiKMA]s, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — In a general 
way it is known, even to those who have not visited' 
India, that superior and secondary instruction have made 
considerable strides of late years in that country, that 
some filthough much less progress has been made in the 
diffusion of primary and technical education, but that in the 
department of female education comparatively little has been 
effected, notwithstanding the encouragement which it has 
received, and the efforts which have been made. Persons 
who have always lived in Europe can Ijowever perhaps scarcely 
fully realize the great intellectual gulf which our system bf 
education is creating in India between husbands and wives. 


TAL of the KATIONAJL INDIAN ASSOCIATION. 


ISP®* 

We have grown accustomed here to the daily and hourly 
influence which refined and highly cultivated women exercise 
in their homes and in society. We see them contindhlly 
competing successfully with men in various fields, and some- 
times achieving the highest eminence in science, literature and 
art. We live in a generation which has produced such women 
*as "George Eliot,” Harriet Martineau and Mary Somerville. 
This Association, founded by a lady, is only one instance among 
a thousand of the kind of work which female philanthropy is 
doing around us. But in Eastern lands it is not so. In India 
law, tradition and custom have for ages been opposed to any- 
thing like a general diffusion of female education. No doubt 
if we go back to the most remote ages, the Vedic period, we 
shall find that women enjoyed a high position, and were not 
kept in seclusion. Marriage was sacred. Husband and wife 
were joint rulers of their households, and united in addressing 
prayers to the gods. Some of the most beautiful hymns are 
believed to have been composed by ladies and queens. But 
it must be remembered that at this period the institution of 
caste in its later sense had not come into existence. Life was 
patriarchal. The nation was represented by a multitude of 
email communities, mainly engaged in tending their flocks 
and herds, and cultivating their fields, although constantly at 
war with one another, and with the people whose lands they 
were endeavouring to occupy. 

If we pass from these early times to the more recent 
but still remote age represented by the code of Manu, or 
between two and three thousand years ago, we shall find that 
already a great change had taken place in the positioil of 
women in India. The following passage occurs in the ninth 
chapter of this code ? 

« Women have no business with the texts of the Veda, thus 
is the law fully settled ; having, therefore, no evidence of law, 
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rad no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be as 
foul as falsehood itself ; and this is the fixed rule.” 

Mill quotes this passage as proving that Hindu women 
are, by system, deprived of education. 

The following passages, which are also taken from the 
ninth chapter of the code, illustrate the state of dependence 
to which Hindu women were reduced : — 

“ Day and night must women be held by their protectors in 
a state of dependence ; but in lawful and innocent recreations, 
though rather addicted to them, they may be left at their own 
disposal. 

^ ‘ Their fathers luotect them in childhood ; their husbands 
protect them in youth; their sons protect them in age: a woman 
is never fit for independence. 

« 

*‘Let the husband keep his wife employed in the collection 
and expenditure of wealth, in purification and female duty, in 
the preparation of daily food, and the superintendence of house- 
hold utensils.” 

Women are constantly spoken of in the code as standing « 
on the same level as slaves, servants and children. 

“ Three persons- a wife, a son, and a slave — are declared 
by law to have (in general) no wealth exclusively their own; . 
the wealth which they earn is regularly acquired for the man 
to whom they belong, (viii. 41G.) 

A wife, a son, a servant, a pupil, and a (younger) whole 
brother, may he corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope, 
or the small shoot of a cane.” (viii. 299.) 

The third book of* the code contains minute directions re- 
gj^’^Sing the choice of a wife. The twice born man must 
espouse a wife of the same class as himself, and endued with 
the marks of excellence.” She must.not he descended from 
his paternal or maternal ancestors within the sixth degr^ 
She must not come from a family which has omitted pre- 
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scribed acts of religion, which has prodiK^ed no male children, 

in which the Veda has not been read, which has thick hair 

1 

on the body, or which is subject to certain diseases. 

Let him not marry a girl with reddish hair, nor with any 
deformed limb; nor one troubled with habitual sickness; nor 
one either with no hair or too much; nor one immoderately 
talkative ; nor one with inflamed eyes. 

“ Nor one with the name of a constellation, of a tree, or of a 
river, of a barbarous nation, or of a mountain, of a winged 
creature, a snako, or a slave, nor one with any name raising an 
image of terror. 

Let him choose for his wife a girl whose form has no 
defect; who has an agreeable name ; who walks gracefully, like 
a phonicoptorus, or like a young elephant; whose hair and teeth 
are moderate respectively in quantity and in size ; whose body 
has exquisite softness.*^ (iii. 8, 9, 10). 

Nothing, it will be observed, is said about her mind. 

The precise period at which the seclusion of women began 
in India cannot be ascertained, but there does not seem smfli- 
cient ground for the supposition that the custom dates from 
the period of the Mahomedan conquests. Professor Monier 
Williams obseiwes that the Ihiraayana and Mahiibhiirata show 
that women in India were subjective to less social restraint 
in foiTiier days tluin they are at present, but no one, he 
remarks, can read these poems without coming to the con- 
clusion that the habit of secluding women and of treating 
them as inferiors is, to a certain extent, natural to all Eastern 
nations, and prevailed in the earliest times. In connection 
with this subject he points out that Eama, although in the 
99th chapter of the sixth hook of the Eamayana he thinks it 
necessary to excuse himself for permitting his wife to expose 
herself to the gaze of the crowd, yet expressly (verse 34) 
enumerates various occasions on which it is allowable for a 
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■woman to show herself unveiled. Of tliis passage Professor 
Monier Williams gives the following translation : — 

“Neither houses, nor vestments, nor enclosing walls, nor 
ceremony, nor regal insignia, are the screen of a woman. It is 
her own virtue alone (that protects her). In great calamities, 
at marriages, at the public choice of a husband by maidens (of 
the Kshatriya caste), at a sacrifice, at assemblies, it is allowable 
for all the world to look upon women.*’ 

Dr. Robertson has also pointed out a passage in Strabo, 
from which there is reason to think that in the age of 
Alexander the Great women in India were guarded with the 
same jealous attention as at present. When their princes,” 
says he, cojjying Megaslheiies, “ set out upon a public hunt, 
they arc accompanied by a number of their women ; but 
along the road in which they travel ropes are stretched on 
each side, and if any man approach * near to them he is 
instantly put to death.” 

It is of course probable that the Mahornedan conquest 
had some effect in intensifying and extending the seclusion of 
women, but although inost of the upper classes have adopted 
this ciistoiii, it has never been universal or even general 
among the middle and lower classes, especially in Central and 
Southern India; and there are numerous exceptions even* 
among the upper classes. 

We have very little real information as to the state of 
education among Hindu women prior to the British period, 
and may therefore pass on to accounts given by men who 
lived in the latter part of the last and early part of the present 
cqntury. 

The Abbe Dubois, after escaping from the massacres of the , 
French Revolution, sought refuge in. India, and laboured for 
more than thirty years as a missionary in the Mysore country. 
During the whole of this period he made it, he tells us, his 
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constant rule to live as the natives did, conforming exactly iiv 
all things to their manners, to their style of living and clothing,, 
and even to most of their prejudices. He spared no pains to 
obtain authentic information regarding the institutions and 
manners of the Hindus by diligently studying some of the 
works in greatest estimation among them, and by maintaining 
a close and familiar intercourse with persons of every caste 
and condition of life through the great number of districts 
wiiich he traversed. The result of his researches during the 
first eighteen years of his residence in India he embodied in a 
manuscript work, which he put into the hands of Major Wilks, 
then Eesideiit of Mysore, in 1806, who pronounced it the 
most correct, comjjrehensive and minute account extant in 
any European language of the customs and manners of the 
Hindus, a judgment in which Sir James Mackintosh concurred. 
The Abbe himself had no means of editing the work at his 
own charge, but the publication of it was considered so im- 
j)ortant in a political point of view that the Madras Govern- 
ment purchased the copyright for two thousand pagodas, and 
and eventually a translation of it was prepared and published 
under the sanction of the Coui*t of Directors. So great, said 
Major Wilks, was the respect which the Abbe/s irreproachable 
•conduct inspired among the natives, that when travelling, 
on his approach to a village, the house of a Brahmin was 
uniformly cleared for his reception as a spontaneous mark of 
deference. What, then, does the Abbe* Dubois say regarding 
the condition of female education in his time ? The following 
extract may suffice : — 

< 

'^What I have to relate concerning the Brehmanaris, or 
Brahmin women, will equally apply to other individuals of the 
sex in different castes, r Yet there is but little to be said con- 
cerning the Hindu women, from the small consideration in which 
they are held ; always treated as if &ey were created for the 
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mere enjoyment of the men, or for their service. They are sup* 
posed to be incapable of acquiring any degree of the mental 
capacity which a greater ascendant in society would surely confer 
upon them by rendering them of more importance in the affairs 
of life. But they are so low in estimation that, when a man has 
done anything reprehensible, it is quite proverbial to say that 
he has acted in the spirit of a woman. She, on the other hand, 
as an excuse for any fault, lays all the blame on the natural 
inferiority of her sex. 

** Agreeably to this mode of judging of the fair sex, the educa- 
tion of the women is utterly neglected. They never cultivate, 
in any degree, the understanding of the young girls, though 
many of them are naturally ingenious, and would shine under , 
the advantages of education. It is thought quite sufficient in 
India that a woman can grind and boil their rice, or attend to 
the other household concerns, which are neither numerous nor 
difficult to acquire. 

The immodest girls, who are employed in the worship of the 
idols, and other public prostitutes, are the only women taught 
to read, to sing and to dance. It would be thought the mark of 
an irregular education if a modest woman were found capable of 
reading. She herself would conceal it out of shame. As to the 
dance, it is confined entirely to the profligate girls, who never*"^ 
mix in it with the men. In singing, the modest women, in some 
places, join ; but it is only at marriages or other ceremonies 
among their relations, and never in the company of strangers.” . 

Such is the testimony of the Abbe Dubois, based" on a 
minute personal acquaintance with the kingdom of Mysore 
and the tract now known as the district of Coimbatore. 

Sir Thomas Munro’s knowledge of Southern India was as 
extensive as it was accurate. His opportunities for studying 
native customs and institutions were great, and few Europeans 
have turned such opportunities to better account. The 
traveller in the Ceded Districts, where he was perhaps best 
knowm, still hears his name pronounced with affectionate 
reverence, and the Hindus have probably never had a more 
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sincere friend. This great governor gives the following 
account of the state of female education in the Madras 
Presidency in 1822 : — 

^'In some districts reading and writing are confined almost 
entirely to Brahmins and the mercantile class. In some they 
extend to the other classes, and are pretty general among the 
potails of villages and principal ryots. To the women of 
Brahmins and of Hindus in general they are unknown, because 
the knowledge of them is prohibited and regarded as unbecoming 
the modesty of the sex and fit only for public dancers; but 
among the women of the Bajbundah and some other tribes of 
the Hindus, who seem to have no prejudice of this kind, they 
are generally taught. The prohibition against women learning 
to read is probably, from various causes, much less attended to 
in some districts than in others, and as it is possible that in 
every district a few females may be found in the reading schools, 
a column has been entered for them in the form proposed to bo 
sent to the collector.’’ 

From Southern India we will now pass to Bengal. Mr. 
Ward was one of the Baptist Missionaries at Serampore, and 
ie published, in 1822 , an elaborate view of the history, litera- 
ture and mythology of the Hindus, which was a republicatioii 
of an older work printed at Serampore, and which contains a 
minute description of the manners and customs of the Hindus. 
. He gives the following account of the state of female educa- 
tion at that period : — 

There are no female schools among the Hindus; every ray 
of mental improvement is carefully kept from the sex. As they 
are always confined to domestic duties, and carefully excluded 
from the company of the other sex, a Hindu sees no necessity 
for the education of females, and the shastriis themselves decle&re 
thed: a woman has nothing to do with the text of the vediJt, : all her 
duties are comprised in pleasing her husband and cherishing 
her children. 

n ’H' n ^ n n 

<*The women are almost in every instance unable to read. 
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'The jealous Hindus are afraid lest such an acquirement should 
make them proud, and excite them to engage In clandestine 
correspondence. Hence they declare that if a woman learn to 
read and write she will most certainly become a widow, or fall 
into some calamity; and many stories are circulated of the 
dreadful accidents which haye befallen such presumptuous 
females. The Hindus, therefore, have never, been able to 
boast of a body of female writers who have contributed to 
enlarge the stock of knowledge. A few years ago there lived 
at Benares a female philosopher named Hutee-Vidyaluiikartt. 
She was bom in Bengal; her father and her husband wore 
KooloCnii Bramhuns. It is not tho practice of these Bramhiins, 
when they marry in their order, to remove these wives to their 
own houses, but may remain with their parents. This was the 
case with Hutee; which induced her father, being a learned 
man, to instruct her in the Siingskritu grammar, and the 
kavyii shastriis. However ridiculous the notion may be, that if 
a woman pursue learning she will become a widow, the husband 
of Hhtce actually left her a widow. Her father also died, and 
she therefore fell into great distress. In these circumstances, 
like many others who become disgusted with the world, she went 
to reside at Benares. Hero she pursued learning afresh, and, 
after acquiring some knowledge of the law books and other^ 
shastrus, she began to instruct others, and obtained a number of 
pupils, so that she was universally known by tho name of Hiitee 
Vidyaliinkaru, viz., ornamented with learning. The wife of, 
Jushomimta-Hayu, a Bramhun of Niishee-Poorii, is said to under- 
stand Bcngaelee accounts ; and the wives of the late raja Nuvii 
Krishna, of Calcutta, are famed for being able to read. At 
Vashhvariya resides a widowed female, a considerable land- 
owner, who possesses a good knowledge of the Bengalee, and 
of accounts, aud is honoured with the name of ranee, or queen. 
Many female mendicants among the voiraginccs and SunsasineSs 
bkve some knowledge of Siingskritu, and a still greater number 
are conversant with the popular poems in the dialects of the* 
country. From hence an idea may be formed of the state of 
female learning in Bengal.” 

^ A few years after the publication of Mr. Ward's book, viz. 
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ill 1835, Lord William Bentinck, who was then Governor- 
General, resolved on instituting an inquiry into the state of 
vernacular education in Bengal and Behar. The gentleman 
selected for this duty was Mr. Adam, who had come out 
seventeen years previously as a Missionary, and had latterly 
been editing the Indian Gazette, The result of his investiga- 
tidns was embodied in three valuable reports, the last of which 
appeared in 1838. I have extracted from these reports two 
passages illustrating the state of female education in particular 
localities, and one showing the general conclusion at which 
Mr. Adam arrived. 

In Rangpur,’* he says, ** it is considered highly improper 
to bestow any education on women, and no man would marry a 
girl who was known to be capable of reading ; but as girls of 
rank are usually married about eight years of age, and continue 
to live with their families for four or five years afterwards, the 
husbands are sometimes deceived, and find on receiving their 
wives that after marriage they have acquired that sort of 
knowledge which is supposed to be most inauspicious to their 
husbands. Although this female erudition scarcely ever pro- 
^ceeds farther than being able to indite a letter and to examine 
an account, yet it has been the means of rescuing many families 
from threatened destruction,” 

In speaking of l^attore, he says ; — 

“Of the total female population, 16,792 are between fourteen 
and hve years of age ; that is of the age at which the mind is 
capable of receiving in an increasing degree the benefit of 
instruction in letters. The state of instruction among this class 
cannot be said to be low, for with a very few individual excep- 
tions there is no instruction at all. Absolute and hopeless 
ignorance is their lot. The notion of providing the means of 
instruction for female children never enters into the minds of 
parents; and girls are equally deprived of that important 
domestic instruction which is sometimes given to boys. A super- 
stitious feeling is alleged to exist in the majority of Hindu 
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families, principally oherished by the women, and not dis- 
couraged by the men, that a girl taught to write and read will 
soon after marriage become a widow, an event which is regarded 
as nearly the worst misfortune that can befall the sex ; and the 
belief is also generally entertained in native society that intrigue 
is facilitated by a knowledge of letters on the part of the 
females. Under the influence of those fears there is not only 
nothing done in a native family to promote female instruction, 
but an anxiety is often evinced to discourage any inclination to 
acquire the most elementary knowledge, so that when a sister, 
in the playful innocence of childhood, is observed imitating her 
brother’s attempts at penmanship, she is expressly forbidden to 
do 60, and her attention drawn to something else. These super- 
stitious and distrustful feelings prevail extensively, although 
not universally, both amongst those Hindus who are devoted to 
the pursuits of religion, and those who are engaged in the 
business of the world. Zemindars are for the most part exempt 
from them, and they in general instruct their daughters in the 
elements of knowledge, although it is diiflcult to obtain from 
them an admission of the fact. They hope to marry their 
daughters into families of wealth and property, and they per- 
ceive that without a knowledge of writing and accounts their 
daughters will, in the event of widowhood, be incompetent tir 
the management of their deceased husbands’ estates, and will 
unavoidably become a prey to the interested and unprincipled. 
The Mahomedans participate in all the prejudices of the Hindus 
against the instruction of their female oflspring, besides that a 
very large majority of them are in the very lowest grades of , 
poverty, and are thus unable, oven if they were willing, to give 
education to their children.” 

* 

*^It has already been stated that Zemindars, for the most 
part, instruct their daughters in the elements of knowledge; and 
for the reasons therein assigned, instances sometimes occur 
young Hindu females, who have received no instruction under 
their parents’ roof, taking lessons, at the instigation of their 
parents and brothers, after they have become widows, with a 
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view to the adequate protection of their interests in the families 
4)f which they ha^e become members.” 

« « * « 

Other exceptions to the general ignorance are found among 
the mendicant Vaishnavas, or followers of Chaitanya, amount- 
ing in Nattore probably to fourteen or fifteen hundred indi- 
viduals, who are generally able to write and read, and who are 
also alleged to instruct their daughters in these accomplish- 
ments. They are the only religious body of whom as a sect the 
practice is characteristic. Yet it is a fact that as a sect they 
srank precisely the lowest in point of general morality, and 
©specially in respect of the virtue of their women. It would be 
erroneous, however, to attribute the low state of morality to the 
degree of instruction prevailing amongst them. It is obviously 
and solely attributable to the fact that the sect is a coUuvies 
from all other sects — a collection of individuals who throw off 
the restraints of the stricter forms of Hinduism in the profession 
of a doctrine which allows greater license. The authors and 
leaders of this sect had the sagacity to jierceive tho importance 
of the vernacular dialect as a means of gaining access to the 
multitude, and in consequence their works, original and trans- 
lated in that dialect, form a larger portion of the current 
popular literature than those of any other sect. The subject 
matter of these works cannot be said to be of a very improving 
character, but their existence would seem to have established a 
;love of reading in the sect, and the taste has in some measure 
at least extended to the women.” 

The following general remarks are made by i^Ir. Adam in 
summing iij) the result of his inquiry : — 

“Another extensive class of the population unprovided with 
the means of instruction by tho natives themselves is tho female 
©ex. I need not dwell here on the necessity of female eultivatjpn 
in any country to its advance in civilization. This is of course 
, admitted, and the privacy,, subjection and ignorance of the sex 
in this country amongst bqth Hindus and Mussulmans are equally 
well known. All the established native institutions of education 
exUt for tlie benefit of the male sex only ; and the whole of the^ 
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female sex is sjstematlcallj consigned to ignorance, and left 
wholly without even the semblance of a provision for their 
instruction.*’ 

We may go on now from Bengal to Central India. For 
the period, with which we are dealing, there is no higher 
authority than Sir John Malcolm, and this is what he tells us 
in his work on Central India, published in 1823 ; — 

“ There are no schools for females in Central India, such 
institutions being quite incompatible with the prejudices and 
usages of the natives ; education among women is therefore 
rare, even in the tribe of Brahmins not one in a hundred can read. 
The dancing girls here, as in other parts in India, are often well 
instructed, and almost all the principal Eajpoot ladios have * 
sufficient learning to carry on their own correspondence. 

Among the merchants of the Jain tribe, women are not in 
general educated ; but when they are left widows at an early 
age they are in the habit of devoting IhomBelvos to Jaties, or 
priests, with whom they abide, and from whom they learn, not 
only the rites, but also to read the sacred books of their religion : 
they become, in fact, mendicant priestesses*^* and exercise oon- 
isiderable influence over the females of their tribe.** 

# # ^ ^ 

‘‘The power which the Mahratta ladies of the families of 
S'cindia, Holkar and the Puar enjoy has been described. They 
have always had great influence in their secret councils, and 
usage has latterly given thorn a considerable and increased 
share iii the government, and in some cases they have been the ■ 
acknowledged heads. They are usually instructed in reading, 
writing and arithmetic. The management of the horse always 
constitutes part of their education, which is directed to qualify 
them for the duties to which their condition makes them liable 
tcy be ( ailed.** 

John ;Malcolm*s brief allusion to the Eajpoot ladies 

* “ Such females are known by the name of Arjah ; they are respected 
for their knowledge, not their conduct. Women who have adopted 'this ■ 
vagrant life are never allowed any intimate intercourse with families.’’ 
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may be supplemented by a passage from Colonel Tod’s 
•'Annals of Eajasthan”: — 

^'Most erroneous ideas,” he says, ''have been formed of 
the Hindu female from the pictures drawn by those who never 
left the banks of the Ganges. They are represented as degraded 
beings, and that not one in many thousands can even read. I 
would ask such travellers whether they know the name of 
Bajpoot, for there aire few of the lowest chieftains whose 
daughters are not instructed both to read and write, though the 
customs of the country requiring much form in epistolary 
writing, only the signature is made to their letters. But of 
their intellect and knowledge of mankind, whoever has had to 
' converse with a Bajpootni guardian of her son’s rights must 
draw a very different conclusion.” 

The next authority which I shall quote is Mountstuart 
Elphinstone. As an assistant at Benares, Besident at Nagpoor 
.and Poona, and Governor of Bombay, his experience was of a 
most varied kind. His embassy to the court at Kabul made 
him acquainted with Northern India. Bishop Heber remarked 
that he had seen more of India and the adjoining countries 
^han jmy man then living. In the long roll of distinguished 
men, whom the Indian Civil Service has produced, there is 
perhaps no name which stands higher than that of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, Meadows Taylor has told us that his name is 
still a household word among all classes of Mahrattas, and no 
one can doubt that he was full of the kindliest feelings 
towards the natives of India. He has briefly recorded in his 
History of India the conclusion at which he has arrived on this 
point. “ Women,” he says, " are everywhere almost entirely 
uneducated.” ' 

• 

India is such a vast country, and there is so much diversity 
in local customs, that what is true of one part is by no means 
necessarily true of another. I have therefore deemed it right 
to place before you pictures from dififetent parts of India of 
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the state in which we found native education, and although 
time does not admit of our going in this way through every 
province, it will, I think, he admitted that all that we have 
heard on the subject fully justifies the conclusion arrived at 
by Mountstuart Elphinstone. Jesuit priest and Protestant 
missionary, soldier and statesman, all show us that such native 
female education as existed in their time was more or less 
of an exceptional kind. Rajahs, Chierfains and Zemindars 
permitted their daughters to learn to read, write and do 
accounts, because this knowledge was often necessary for the 
management of their affairs. Dancing girls strove to be 
accomplished, because accomplishments made them more 
attractive. The female followers of Chaitanya and the men- 
dicant priestesses spoken of by Sir John Malcolm learned 
to read and write from religious motives, but the Ibrmer 
were persons who had shaken off* most of the restraints of 
Hinduism, and the latter were not Hindus, but Jains, and 
unfortunately neither class had a high reputation for niorality. 
We see that nearly everywhere there were strong prejudices 
against female education. 

Christian missionaries were the first in the field to combat 
these prejudices. The honour of the earliest and completcst 
victories in the cause of female education belongs to them. 
It would bo impossible here to attempt anything like even a 
sketch of the labours of these devoted men and women, and 
the results achieved by them in various parts of India. As 
might naturally be expected, their impils have been chiefly 
drawn from the ranks of their converts, from the lower 
castes of Hindus, Irom the outcaste tribes and from the 
crowd of orphans rescued in times of famine, but they have 
also succeeded in establishing numergus schools for girls of 
the higher castes. The example set by the missionaries has 
been followed in various parts of India by a few Hindu 

M 2 
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gentlemen, who have had the moral courage to rise superior 
to the prejudices of their age and country. I do not propose 
to go into the details of the W'ork done by these great and 
good men. Their memory lives in the towns in which their 
wealth and influence created new schools for the benefit of 
their countrywomen, but I may perhaps be permitted to 
single out the name of an illustrious Hindu nobleman, who 
has recently passed %way, leaving behind him a reputation 
which is more than local. Many years ago the late Maharajah 
of Vizianagrani put into my hands a statement showing the 
vast sums which he had expended in various objects of 
public utility in difierent parts of India. Up to the day of 
his death that beneficent stream of good deeds never ceased 
to flow, and among tlio noble purposes to which his wealth 
was applied, the promotion of female native education held 
no mean place. Besides a large boarding school for Eajput 
girls and a day school for girls at Vizianagrani itself, the 
Maliavajali established girls' schools in two other towns on his 
estate, a largo girls* school at liajahmundry in tlie (Jodaveiy 
district, and five large girls’ schools in the town ot Madras. 
As all these girls’ schools were supported entirely by the 
Maharajah and were not permitted to receive Covernment 
grants, no returns were fiiriiisliccl by any of them except 
the liajput hoarding school, and 1 believe that the Maharajah 
maiiitaiiieil many other girls’ schools in the same unosten- 
tatious w’ay in other parts of India. 

Besides these mission schools and secular schools of 
various sorts, including indigenous schools attended by girls 
as wrell as boys, there are a certain number of girls’ schools 
sup])orLed by Municipdities, Local Fund Boards and Govern- 
ment. The general result of all these combined efforts is 
summed up as follows in tlic admirable article on India, which 
has recently appeared ih Dr. Hunter’s Impa^ial Gazetker : — 
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Of late years something has been done, although not much, 
to extend the advantages of education to girls. In this, as in 
other educational matters, the missionaiies have been the pioneers 
of progress. In a few exceptional places, such as Tinnevelly in 
Madras, the IChasi Hills of Assam, and among the Karen tribes 
of Burmah, female education has made real progress ; for in 
these localities the missionaries have sufficient influence to over- 
come the prejudices of the? people. But where, even in the 
large towns and among the English- s];)eaking classes, all attempts 
to give a modern education are regarded with scarcely disguised 
aversion and have obtained but slight success. Throughout the 
North-West Provinces, with their numerous and wealthy cities 
and a total female population of fifteen millions, only 6,550 girls 
attended school in 1877 - 78 . In Bengal, Avith just double the 
inhabitants, the corresponding number vras loss than 12,000, 
Madras, British Burmah, and to a small degree Bombay and the 
Punjab, are the only province^ that contribute to the following 
statistics in any tolerable* proportion. Total girls’ schools in 
1877 - 78 , 2 , 002 ; number of pupils, 60 ,(» 15 ; mixed schools for 
boj^s and girls, 2 , 055 ; pupils, 00 , 015 ; total amount expended 
on girls’ schools, £ 78 , 720 , of which £ 27,000 was devoted to the 
12,000 girls of Bengal.” 

The latest siiitislica hii<l btdbrc Parliament are for 187S- 
70, which is one year later, but it may suflicie to say that 
these statistics show only a slight advance on those given by 
J)r. TTunter. It must of course be borne in mind that 
slatistics of this kind are never complete as regards schools, 
w hich receive no aid irom tlie state, as I have sliowij in the 
case of tlie ^Maharajah of Vizianag ram’s schools, but the 
iigures are, nevertheless, quite suflicieut' to ])rovc that femalci 
education in India is sfill in a v'cry backward state. Such as 
they are, however, they also prove to tlioso wdio arc able to 
look back a few years lliat some advance has been made. 
As one cxemplillcatibn of this I may mention that six years, 
ago I was able to point out that in the Madras Presidency 
the number of girls in schools under inspection exceeded 
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the number of boys and girls put together fifteen years 
previously. 

One of the great difficulties with which these schools have 
to contend is the early age at which the pupils are withdrawn. 
The great majority of Hindu girls leave when they are about 
eleven. Even if a girl attends regularly from the. age of 
six or seven to elevejj, she cannot be expected to know very 
much at that age ; but unfortunately there are so many inter- 
ruptions owing to feast days, marriages, illnesses of relatives 
and other causes that a great many do not attend regularly. 
The great majority of the pupils therefore never get beyond 
the elementary stage of education. This is espt (*ially the case 
in schools in which male teachers are emplo3'^ed. In boarding 
schools and also in day schools, in which all the teaching is 
intrusted to women, it is beginning to be found that the girls 
remain to a later age, and consequently altain a higher 
standard. This circumstance is hopeful, so far as it goes, as 
it shows one direction in which progress may he expected, 
but in most places it is no easy matter to get qualified female 
teachers. Normal scliooLs may, in course of time, supply this 
want, but the same prtyudices, which interfere with the pro- 
gress of ordinary girls’ schools, are at present impeding the 
success of Normal scliools. 

The expense of girls’ scliools in India is another obstacle 
to the extension and development of female education. When 
a new school is started not only are the parents unwilling to 
pay any school fees, hut they have to be bribed to send their 
children by presents of money and (dothes. Women have also 
to be paid to conduct the children to and from school. ‘ The 
burden of maintaining a school is thus often at first very con- 
siderable, although it is usually found that in course of time 
the presents can be discontinued and small fees can be levied. 
Again, there are many girls w^hose parents are unwilling to 
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send them to any school, although they are not unwilling to 
allow them to receive instruction in their own homes. 

It is to meet these difficulties that most of the Missionary 
Societies have found it necessary to resort to what is called 
the system of Zenana teaching. Under this system a teacher 
goes from house to house, giving lessons at slated hours on 
fixed days to young married 'women, w^ho have already 
attended school in their childhood, and also to young women 
and girls who have not had the advantage of any previous in- 
stniction. It is obvious that this system has the disadvantage 
of being very costly and son.ewhat ineffective. The teacher 
must not only receive a salary, but she must be provided with 
a conveyance to enable her to drive from house to house. 
Instead of teaching large classes, or even small classes, she 
must divide the limited amount of time at her disposal, as 
best sh(^ can, among a few pupils, who may be all at vaiious 
stages of progress. Tliere are also dilliculties in tlic way of 
checking tluj work done by the teachers ; for if examinations 
Hud i]is])octions are instituted they must be of a special kind. 
Notwitl I stall ding, however, all these drawbacks, the system^ 
seems to be necessary in tlie existing state of feeling among 
the natives of India. Tlie missionary agencies of course com- 
bine religious teaching* with the ordinary sulijects of cduca-* 
tion, and niiicli good has, no doubt, been done in this way; 
but there are many homes into which the agents of‘ Christian 
missions cannot obtain an entrance, because parents and 
husbands fear that attempts may be made to tamper with the 
religious Ix^licf of tlicir daughters and wives. These homes 
offer a field for Y>hilaiit]iroi)ic enterprise, based on the principle 
on which Miss Carpenter organized this Association, which 
aims, as you are doubtless aware, at doing all it can to pro- 
mote the moral and intellectual progress of India, without 
interfering with politics and religion.” 
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In Bengal this work was taken np about two years ago by 
the local Branch of the iN’ational Indian Association. As yet 
it is on a small scale, only two teachers being employed. 
The pupils go through a graduated course, M^hich includes 
arithmetic, geography, history, needlework, &c., and they pay 
small fees. Under the excellent supervision of Mrs. Knight 
the work has been carried on regularly and successfully, but 
it has been found thlat the fees cover very little more than 
the conveyance hire of the teachers, and their salaries thus 
fall almost entirely on the funds of the local Branch, which 
has been obliged to appeal for special assistance. 

There is some probability of the same kind of work being 
taken up by the Madras Branch, but it is likely that additional 
funds will be needed there also. The Parent Association is 
not at present in a position to render much pecuniary assist- 
ance to any of its Branches; but a special fund has been 
opened for this purpose, and one of the obj'ects of this meeting 
is to endeavour t(j create more general interest in the subject. 

The question is sometimes asked, why slioidd we not 
•leave the natives to themselves ? The educated classes must, 
it is presumed, be the richer classes, a)id well able tlierefore 
to make their own arrangements for the education of their 
‘Wives and daughters, if they are really in earnest. Ko doubt 
there are some wealthy persons among tlie educated classes, 
hut as a general rule educated natives are not rich men, at all 
events when they commence their career, and some of them 
are so poor that they have to maintain themselves at school 
and college by begging. There are tlierefore many who may 
be willing to educate their wives and daughters, but v^ho 
cannot alVord to pay much for this education. It must he re- 
membered, too, that female education is still in its infancy in 
India, while the experience of the past shows that every kind 
of education in India at first starting has needed artificial sup- 
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port. The colleges and schools, which are now crowded with 
male students, were not always crowded. I have seen many 
new schools opened with an attendance of half-a-dozen boys, 
sometimes even four, three and two. About twenty-five years 
ago I was asked by the Acting Principal of the Presidency 
College at Madras to visit that institution. I found the 
Principal teaching mathematics to a class of six or seven 
students. The Professor of English Literature was lecturing 
to a class of the same strength in another room. The Pro- 
fessor of English History was seated at a table with four 
young men. There were some school classes, but this was 
the whole College, and it was at that time the only college in 
Southern India which educated up to the P>.A. degree. At 
this period the fees in schools were quite insignificant, some- 
times almost nominal, and stipendiary and free scholarships 
were freely given. But from time to time the scale of school 
fees has been raised so high that many scliools have become 
almost and some quite self-supporting. A time may come 
When female education will become, if not self-supporting, 
less dej)endent than it is now. The great pohit in matters oiT 
this kind is to make a beginning. If we can create a taste 
for home teaching we may be sure that it will extend by 
degrees. It is found that Hindu women, who have been at' 
school themselves, are much more willing to send their 
daughters to school than those who have not. The same 
regult may be expected in a generation or two with regard to 
home education, and a generation is a very short time in a 
country in which women become mothers at an age at which 
Ihdy would almost be regarded as children in Europe. 

It is also desirable on other grounds that at all events at 
first starling tliis worlc should be systematically taken up by 
some permanent Association. ^Many ])crsons wlio are quite 
willing to have tlieir daughters and wives educated may not 
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have the leisure or skill to organize and carry out a proper 
scheme for this purpose! In matters of this kind it is very 
important that we should cajTy the natives of India with us 
in our reforms, that the best and most enlightened of them 
should be associated with us in the planning and execution 
of our schemes, and that we should not attempt to move too 
fast. The question is a very delicate one, and it would be a 
mistake to suppose that even among educated natives there is 
as yet anything like a general enthusiasm on the subject. 
A recent educational journal quotes the following passage 
from an essay on female education, written by a Hindu 
candidate for U'niversity honours. 

“ I wonder ^hy the Hindus do not care more to keep their 
females at bay when they suffer such losses for want of femalo 
obedience.” 

It may be hoped that such sentiments are not common, 
but althougli not often so openly avowed, tliey may prevail 
more largelj' than we suspect. It is not always easy to 
ascertain the real feelings of native gentlemen of established 
•Tepiitation and position, because their politeness often makes 
them uinvilling to express views which they know to be un- 
palatable to tlieir European friends. A book has, however, 
• recently appeared called " India : Past and Present,” by 
Shooshec Chuiider Dutt, Ilai Pahadur, who has \vritten several 
other works, and is known in England as a co^itributor to 
Fraser's Magaiinc. This gentleman, who may be regarded ^as 
an advanced Jtcformer, lias expressed his opinions very freely 
on a number of important Indian questiGiis, and among others 
on the question which Ave are considering to-night. Some of 
his remarks seem worthy of attentive consideration, and with 
your permissioji 1 Avill read one or two short extracts which 
I -have marked. 

^‘Eor the higher classes,” ho says, “the plan of Zenana 
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teaching has been adopted everywhere, and has answered to a 
considerable extent. Since the mountain would not come to 
Mahomet, it was wise on the part of Mahomet to go to the 
mountain and accomplish the miracle ; and the Zenana missions 
conducted by female tutors already count a large number of 
pupils in the metropolitan towns all Over the country. But 
the education conferred in this way is yet very simple and 
elementary. The movement is only valuable as a right concep- 
tion rightly carried out ; but in reality it has achieved nothing 
to speak of up to tliis time, tliough there is no doubt that 
eventually it will. 

-SC' Vi* 

* * How the women of India should bo educated is a very ^ 
important fjLuestion, which wo should like to see well discussed. 
We do not tliink the European model the best to imitate. The 
education of European females is, as a rule, too flimsy to bo of 
any real valu(3, and, though harmless in its results in the cold 
climates of tlie north, would make woman a wild animal beneath 
the burning sun of tin* troi)ics, and Young India is too wido 
awake not to understand tliis. Tie docs not want his wife to 
dance, or sing, or paint, or do the pretty ; he does not want her 
to sputter French, or Italian, or English either, lie strongly 
urges til at the judgment and the understanding sliould be well 
cultivated, and a practical education given to her in place of 
what arc called ‘ accomplishments.’ ’’ 

Ml'. Sliooslico Chuiider Dutt vei 7 properly gives the first 
place to moral training, and lie insists inucli on domestic in- 
struction, under wliicli head lie includes housekeeping, thrift, 
Qooker}^ and hygiene. AVitli regard to literal'}" instruction, 
he cordially admits that he does not want woman to be as 
well educated as man, but lie does wish her to be an in- 
telligent companion to lier husband and a sensible moihei' to 
her children. 

• 

^*Tho ornamental,” ho observes, P comes last in our plan of 
education, because, at this moment at least, Young India does 
not much appreciate it, all that lie wishes evidently being ‘that 
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his wife should be wise, gentle and steady, both as wife and 
mother. On the one hand, he does not want her to enter Ihe 
lists with men, either for station, fortune, fame or power ; on 
the other, he does not wish her to be all day either over the 
piano or before the glass. The mistaken gallantry of men has 
done a great deal of mischief in Europe in this respect, which 
heed not be repeated in India. The condition of women is bad 
enough already without it ; but, bad as it is, we would rather 
wish her to continue in it than that sho should be converted 
into a doll or painted image, to receive the sickly and senti- 
mental devotion which it is the fashion in Europe to render to 
her. Eescue her from the personal restraints and moral dis- 
advantages she labours uhder, free her from bondage, raise her 
to the sphere Providence manifestly intended for her, but do 
not change her into a plaster- cast ninny.” 

The opinions held by Mr. Shooshee Chunder I3utfc are, I 
believe, shared by a large number of Indian gentlemen who 
are friendly to the cause of female education, and without 
entirely endorsing these opinions, I may say that T fully 
admit that there are many features of European society which 
are highly objectionable, and that great discrimination is 
flierefore necessary in copying foreign models. 

As far as can be seen at present, the kind of home, 
teaching wliich commends itself to those native gentlemen, 
Ivho are best able to form an opinion on the subject, is 
education of a somewhat elementary type, conducted entirely 
through the medium of the vernacular languages of India. 
I think we must for the present accept that decision. This 
is home education in its least costly form, and a comparatively 
small sum will suffice for the continuance and extension of 
the operations which have been commenced at Calcutta, aii^ 
for the gradual establishments of agencies of the same kind in 
other large towns. But .when I compare the men who have 
received this sort of education with those who have enjoyed 
the advantages of a wider and deeper culture, when 1 see the 
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position which many of the latter are occupying, and observe 
the distinguished success with which they are doing their 
work as authors, editors, teachers, physicians, magistrates, 
judges, legislators and administrators of large provinces, I 
cannot help thinking that a time will come when they will 
not rest satisfied with an education of this humble type for 
their wives and daughters, but will demand that they shall 
be placed on something like the same intellectual level as 
themselves. It was, I believe, Lord Macaulay who said thaA 
the language and literature of England were destined to be 
the eternal inheritance of the people of India, and I trust 
that sooner or latc'.r the daughters of India will claim and- 
obtain their share in that rich inheritance. 

Although I have trepassed so long on your attention, 1 
have as yet confined myself almost entirely to the Hindus, 
and have said scarcely anything about the Mahomedans. At 
this late liuiir 1 can only express a hope that some other 
gentleman will take up this hraiicli of the subject on some 
€uture occasion. 

E. M. Maci»o.nald. , 


THE ELACE WHICH THE EIG-VEDA OCCUPIES 
IN THE DAILY MOENINU AND EVENING 
PRAYERS OF THE HINDUS. 


(An Addrt's.^ hHroduvtorjf to a T)ls»frfalioti on (he obore subject, delivered 
before the Berlin Jn{ernnllonal CotHjrcss of Orientolists, on September 14-, 
ii’cSV, Z/y WIJ.JJ VMS, C.I.E., D.C.L., LL.IX, Bodeii l^rofessor 

. of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, llonoi'ory Dcleynfe of tJie 
Government of India.) 


My design in bringing the present subject before you is 
to show how important a part the Rig-Veda still plays in’the 
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morning and evening religions services of the Hindus, as 
performed in the present day, and as T myself saw them per- 
formed during my travels in India. 

We are so accustomed to give all our attention to the 
Eig-Veda for purely literary or philological objects that we 
are apt to forget that directly or indirectly, for good or for 
evil, this ancient book — the oldest in the world, except per- 
haps portions of the Christian Bible — has for three thousand 
years moulded the faith, inspired the prayers, animated the 
aspirations, influenced the conduct, shaped the lives of a large 
proportion of the great Aryan race to which we ourselves 
belong. And to this very day the remarkable spectacle may 
be seen of millions of Indo-Aryans, comprising countless 
tribes of various origin, scattered over a vast area from the 
Panjab to Cape Comorin, from Bombay to Assam, living dis- 
tinct from each otlier in sei^aratc castes and coiiiinuiiities, and 
owning subjection to divers laws and customs, yet all united 
by the common bond of this Itig-Veda, which they still use 
as their daily prayer-book, and portions of which they still 
¥ei)eat as a morning and evening sacrifice to the one God 
whom they all alik(j adore under various manifestations. 

And this Ilig-Veda, in the estimation of tliose who thus 
make use of it, is not a book like our Bible or the Muham- 
madan Kuran. It is rather a sacred and eternal sound heard 
by inspired sages and transmitted through the living voices 
of pious Bndimans through innumerable generations. And 
hence it is that the very sound of the Veda is considered 
efficaciotis in propitiating the Deity. IJence it is that, con- 
trary to the maxim of our Shakespeare' (‘'Words \vitho*ut 
thoughts never to Heaven go ’'), the mere words of the sacreci 
‘texts are believed to go even without the accompaniment of 
thoughts upwards towards Heaven, and bring down blessings 
on the utterer. 
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Standing here, therefore, as I do this day, before the 
members of this great International Congress as a Delegate 
of the Government of India, I must be allowed to say that 
it redounds greatly to the honour of that Government that in 
its desire to support the cultivation of Oriental studies in 
England, and in its appreciation of the estimation in which 
the Veda is held by two hundred millions of Hindus com- 
mitted to its rule, it supplied the funds which enabled Profes- 
sor Max Milller to give us a complete edition of the Eig-Veda 
with the commentary of Sriyanacfirya — a great work which 
could not have been accomplished even on a less costly scale 
without too large an expenditure of money for private- 
enterprise. 

And for the same reason T feel bound to express my regret 
that among the English versions of the sacred books of the 
East, iTi the publication of which the Government of India is 
liberally assisting, and ten volumes of which have been pub- 
lished since the programme put forth in LS76, no translation 
•of the Eig-Veda lias yet found a place. 

Everyone here Iviiows that the translation begun by my 
illustrious predecessor at Oxford, Horace Haymaii Wilson, 
even if it had ever been completed, could not have held its 
own in the present advanced state of Vedic knowledge. Nor 
can further translations of w^orks already excellently trans- 
lated, such as the Upaiiishads, the Bhagavad-giiri and the* 
Muhammadan Kuran, compensate us English Orientalists for 
the want of a trustworthy version of the oldest, most impor- 
tant, and by far ll^e most sacred of all India’s sacred books. 
Nor is the absence of a complete English translation of the 
Eig-Veda made easier for us to bear by our knowledge of the 
fact that you in Germany who do not govern India, as M^e d6, 
have already produced two complete German versions. . 

At any rate the Home Government of India is generbusly ^ 
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doing its part in this matter. And perhaps no one is better 
able than I am to answer any charge of remissness in en^ 
couraging Oriental studies that may be brought against tlie 
Viceroy or any other representative of the Queen in India. 
In my travels through India I had frequent occasion to admire 
the sensitiveness of our Government to its duty of fostering 
and promoting Indian learning. It has established throughout 
the country great Universities, Colleges and Schools where 
even more attention is given to the study of the classical 
languages of India than to that of the vernaculars, and it is 
doing what it can to preserve from destruction every kind of 
•literary and archfeological monument, including important 
inscriptions and inanuscrii)ts. More than this, and still more 
manifestly to its credit, it deals out absolute justice to its 
multifarious subjects. It holds the scales with perfect im- 
partiality between different castes and religionists. Each 
man is allowed to practise his own religion according to the 
dictates of his own conscience without fciar of let, hindrance 
or molestation. 

«» I proceed to indicate the place which llie Rig- Veda occu- 
pies at this very moment in the morning and evening worsliip 
of the Indo-Aryan race. » * 

« 

The following is an ubstmet of the road before the Con- 

gress, which will be printed at full liereafter : — 

‘^The Hindu worshipper, before offering his first morning 
prayer, is required to bring body and mind into a proper condition 
of purity and attention. He must bathe, apply ashes to his limbs 
and forehead, bind up his hair, sip pure water thrice from somp 
sacred stream, inhale pure air into his lungs and retain it for some' 
time in his cheat by suppressing his breatl). These preliminary 
acts must be completed before- the sun rises. Thim, turning towards 
the eastern sky, he utters his first morning prayer in Sanskrit — 
the celebrated Giiyatri prayer from Eig-Veda, iii. 62. 1C— which, 
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like the Lord’s Prajer among Christians, and like the Fatihah or 
first chapter of the Kuran among Muhammadans, must alwaya 
among Hindus take precedence of all other forms of supplication, 
It may be thus translated : — ^ Let me meditate on the excellent 
glory of the divine vivifying Sun. May he enlighten my under- 
standing.’ 

‘^The worshipper next performs a kind of self-baptism by 
pouring water over his own head, at the same time reciting the 
hymn Eig-Veda, x. 0, ‘ O waters, give me health ; bestow on me 
vigour and strength, &c.’ After that comes the repetition of the 
Agha-marshana or ‘guilt-extinguishing’ hymn (Rig-Veda, x. 190), 
supposed to have an all-powerful effect in removing sin and con- 
taining a summary of the coarse of creation : — ‘ From glowing 
heat sprang all existing things ; yea, all the order of this universe, 
&c.’ The worshipper then renders homage to the rising sun by 
throwing water towards that luminary three times, each time 
repeating the Gayatii prayer (Rig-Veda, iii. 02. 10) as before; 
after which he repeats a prayer to the eternal Mother, Aditi, 
from llig-Veda, v. 09. 3: — ‘I invoke the divine Aditi at early 
dawn, 

“ The worshipper now sits down on the ground, repeating at 
ihe same time a prayer to the Earth : — * Goddess, support me, 
purify my seat on this hare ground.’ This is followed by some 
remarkable gesticulations. To a spectator it appears as if the 
worshipper were crossing himself, but he is really touching various 
parts of his own body— such as eyes, ears, breast and head — with 
his fingei's, as an act of homage to those organs, su])j)osed to be 
animated by the Divine lu’esenco. After this tljo sacied Gayatri 
prayer ought to bo again repeated, and this time muttered 108 
times, hy help of a rosary of 108 beads. 

“ The worshipper now rises, and, standing erect, with his face 
towards the Sun, recites what is called the Mitra hymn to the 
Sun (llig-Veda, iii. oO) : — ‘Mitra calls men to activity, sustains 
the earth and sky, and beholds all creatures with unwinking eye, 
&c.’ This is followed by a prayer to the Dawn goddesses (from* 
Rig-Yeda, iv. ol. 11): — ‘ Hail, brillhvit Dawns I Daughters of 
heaven, Ac.’ The service closes with adoration of the ten quarters 
of the sky and a recitation of the family pedigree. 
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In the Midday Serrice^ other hymns of the Rig-Yeda are 
substituted, such as i. 35. ; ir. 40. 5, and that called Saura^siikta 

(Rig-Yeda, L 50). 

In the Evening Service, the prayer to the Sun on standing 
erect is Rig-Yeda, L 25. 

“ All three services conclude with the following prayer : — 
* May the one supreme Lord of the Universe be pleased with this 
my devotion.’ ” 


THE SUPPORT OF HIGH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The two following articles appeared lately in Allen's 
Indian Mail, and we have the permission of the writer to 
reprint them with his signature : — 

AN EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION FOB INDIA. 

A fortnight ago wo discussed at some length the instructions 
as telegraphed by the Times^ Calcutta correspondent, drawn up 
to guide the deliberations of the Educational Commission, which, 
the correspondent tells us, is to sit in the coming cold weather 
at Calcutta. We promised to return to the consideration of the 
subject ; and, although no further information in regard to the 
constitution and objects of the x>^upoBod Commission has as yet 
reached England, we commence the fulhlment of our pledge to- 
day, as we are very sure that the questions involved are of vital 
importanco, not only to tho popularity but also to the efficiency 
of our administration to the Indian Empire. We shall assume 
for the present that the Times' telegram accurately and adequately 
expresses the general intention and aims of the proposed con- 
ference, as formulated in the minds of the present advisers of 
his Excellency the Viceroy. On this assumjition it will be at 
once clear to any one at all conversant with the history of tho 
educational controversy in India, that one of the first and most 
important questions to be discussed by the Commission may be 
thus broadly and roughly stated: — Is it advisable for us to 
divert, to the laudable purpose of mass education, any of the 
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money now spent on ^^higli education^ in maintaining the state 
colleges and high schools, and, if so, how can we induce private 
enterprise to step in and take up the work of high education ? 
Whether the first branch of this question be decided in the 
affirmative or the negative, wc may presume that the Commis- 
sion will in any case proceed to the consideration of the action 
to be taken on an affirmative decision. The extension of ele- 
mentary education among the masses of India is obviously of 
huch tremendous importance in itself tliat a properly constituted 
educational commission cannot fail to direct its best efforts to the 
elaboration of a scheme that may conduce to such a desirable 
fmd. Major Haring will probably feel compelled, however 
sorrowfully, to inform the (lommission that the state of the 
finances will not admit of a larger aggregate allotment of funds 
for education purposes tluni that already granted, and the Com- 
mission must then debate the question stated above whether 
funds for the desired pur}>()so can he obtained by diverting some 
of the money now^ spent on the colleges. Wo propose in the 
present series of articles, wdiilst honestly noting various pos- 
sibilities on both sides, to ondeavour to sJiow that any sudden 
withdrawal of the state aid to higli education is most strongly to 
bo deprecated, and that any etibrt in the direction of encouraging 
private enterprise must be made w ith the utmost caution, and ^ 
not witiiout full knowledge of the agency into whose hands 
w'ould fall the task resigned by' Oovornment. 

In this connection th(' first point we would propose for con- 
sideration is, How would a change in the direction suggested 
be regarded by those most iioarJy conc('riied — the jjcople of the 
country? and how far is native public opinion justified in the 
view it adopts? Tliero can bo no manner of doubt as to tho 
answrer that must bo returned to the former of thcs(' questions. 
In India tho Government that is friendly to high education is at 
oncQ idolised by the peoido; tlio belief that Sir George Cainphell 
waft inimical to high education made that Lieutenant Governor 
the most unpopular ruler that ever occupied Belvedere. This 
fact is unquestioned, oven by those who advocate withdrawal ^ 
and it is generally explained by reference to tho fact that tl^e 
classes who make themselves hoard, both in the press and in tha 
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counsels of Government, are exactly the classes that benefit most 
by state-aided colleges. We have no hesitation in saying that 
this explanation is a gross injustice to the many liberal-minded 
native gentlemen who deprecate the transfer of the state’s task 
to private enterprise. In Calcutta, in Bombay, in Madras, in 
every great centre of enlightenment in India, we could name 
many native gentlemen of standing and repute who are far 
above the suspicion of such selfish motives for their advocacy. 
And even if this were so, it must not be forgotten that the 
cause of withdrawal has always been known to have the strong 
sympathy of some of the most powerful among the ruling body, 
and if selfish motives were the only ones that actuated the native 
side in the controversy we should surely find many who would 
prefer their own personal interests to the interests of their class, 
and would sooner have the favour of a powerful Secretary than 
a good education for their young kinsfolk. 

And what are the chief points on which native gentlemen 
insist when they demand the continued maintonanee of the state 
colleges? Wo will simply state a few. First, India’s greatest 
want is a class of highly educated men, who shall act as pioneers 
to ,guide tlieir ignorant countrymen into the i)romised land of 
civilisation. Secondly, the aid now giv<m to the higher educa- 
■ tion by the state is not out of proportion to the rovenuos of tho 
country, it is not for a moment comparable in amount to the 
vast endowments (in many cases originally derived from public 
sources) of our English universities, and after all it leaves the 
cost of an Indian university’' degree quite as higli (taking into 
consideration the difference in the standards of living) as that of 
an English university degree. Thirdly, tlio cora2)arative poverty 
of the learned classes in India renders it impossible at present 
for the higher education to do without tliose aids which are not 
denied to the far wealthier community of Eugland ; endowments, 
like that of tho Kishnaghur College, will in course of tim^ be 
founded; independent colleges, like that excellent institution 
the Metropolitan College of Calcutta, will gradually spring up, 
manned by graduates trained in the state colleges ; and in this 
way the task of the state can be gradually lightened, but it 
should never be entirely* given up. Fourthly, the withdrawal of 
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the QovemiueiLt from the state colleges will immediately increase, 
to a degree utterly intolerable to native feeling, the importance 
and the power of the missionary colleges. The latter colleges^ 
entirely apart from their religious teaching, at present do a most 
useful work in supplementing the Government efforts, and in 
providing (by the aid of their subscriptions from the charitable 
classes in England) a somewhat cheaper university education 
than that otherwise obtainable. But whilst we can entirely 
sympathise with that work as at present carried on, it will be 
readily allowed that Hindu and Mahomedan susceptibilities 
would be justly outraged by any arrangement that would tentf 
to throw the whole higher education of the country into the 
hands of Christian missionaries ; and, moreover, it is more than 
doubtful whether the societies themselves would consent to such 
a remarkable diversion from their supposed objects, of the funds 
of which they are the almoners. 

We might name other points on which native public opinion 
in India would found its strong objo(ttion to any withdrawal of 
the state from the work of higher education. But we believe w^e 
have said enough to convince any impartial person that tliore is 
much to justify the view so universally taken in tlio Indian 
community. 


THE COST OF HiaK EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

The cry for tho withdrawal of state aid from the cause of 
high education in India is duo in a great measure to a mis- 
apprehension of tho nature of the aid that is given. This 
misaiiprohension is widely current, even in India itself, and 
among those who are in general well informed on subjects of 
public interest. For instance, at least three or four of the leading 
Anglo-Indian journals,* in commenting on the announcement of 
an impending Educational Commission to examino tho working 
of the educational despatch of 18d4, and the proposal (^believed, 
not without reason, to bo implied by the appointment of such a 
commission) that Government should withdraw from the main-, 
tenance of the state colleges, speak of the high education of the 
country as “eleemosynary.’’ This is a simple fallacy. The 
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Presidency Colleges of Calcutta and Madras, and the Elphinstone 
College of Bombay, and the other state colleges of India, are 
eleemosynary only in the sense in which the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge ma}' be called so too. It may be doubted 
whether there has ever been in the history of the world, any 
great teaching university tliat has been maintained solely by the 
fees of its students. In England the dilference — an onormoua 
one— is made up by the glorious endowments which our Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges liave inherited ; and of those endow- 
ments a very large number may be traced to public sources^ 
gifts of crown lands, and the like. In Ireland the difference is 
largely made up, exacth" *as it is India, by a direct grant from 
the public revenues Take, for instance. Cardinal Wolsey’s- 
magnificent foundation at Oxford. It was ultimately endowed 
and settled by King Henry the Eighth, and its endowment may 
therefore be considered a state endowment. Putting aside its 
capitular establishment, and looking only at the cost of main- 
taining Christ Church as an educational institution, with its 
eighty senior and junior studonts (formerly one hundred and 
one), and its grand administrative and instructional machinery,, 
does anyone supjiose that all this — or anything more than a 
comparatively insignificant proportion of it — is maintained out 
of the amount (£21 each 2 )er annum) whicli is all that Christ 
Churcli men pay to their college for their tuition ? And yet it 
has never been suggested that the education given at Christ 
(J’hurch is an e]eemo.synary one ; nor has it been proj^osed to 
resume for public jiurposes ICing Ilenry the Eightll^s grants to 
Christ f/hurch on the ground that the well-to-do classes of 
England are there aided to obtain an education the total cost of 
which tliey are well able and should be forced to pay. The fact 
is, in every enlightened ago and in every civilised country it has 
been felt to be a point of the highest national importance to 
encourage the creation of a class of highly educated men and 
since tlie cost of the highest Mnd of education, if it all had to 
come out of the pockets of the students, would be absolutely 
prohibitory except to d very few (namely, the very rich, in 
WThom would often be found lacking the stimulus for tho 
laborious life of a scholar), a considerable share of the cost of 
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maintaining the machinery of high education has everywhere 
been home either directly or indirectly by the state. And in 
India this obligation is moro binding on the state than elsewhere, 
for the following reasons : Firsts the learned^ class is not on tho 
whole a wealthy one. Secondly, the traditionary customs of the 
country point to the maintenance of learning by the respectful 
free-will offerings (differing somewhat from charity) of the rich. 
Thirdly, the system of Government and general administration 
of the country being conducted on English principles, must for 
a long time bo beyond the comprehension, and outsido the pale 
of the sympathies, of all but tho liighly- educated class of 
Indians ; honco there is the greater need uf such a class to 
interpret between governors and governed, and policy enjoins 
the use of public revenues to create such a class. And, lastly, 
there is tho urgent demand — for the many reasons wo have 
heretofore stated — for what we may broadly term ‘‘ pioiieors of 
civilisation ’’ in a country whoso resources await development 
in every direction. And yet, what are llio facts? On the 
eighty- two colleges of British India we lavish a state endowment 
of £ ISO, 000 ! — about as much as would suflico at Oxford for 
the endowment of some three or four colleges on the scale of 
Magdalen or New. 

Again we may look at tho question frmn iho other side, that* 
of tho amount paid by the student. Let us compare tho amount 
paid as tuition foes by a student of the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, with that paid by a commoner of one of tho colleges . 
of Oxford. The former pays £14 8s. per annum, the latter 
£21 ; but wdien we recollect that Ils.l2 per mensem in India 
will provide food and ch^thing for more tlian one person, w'hilst 
in England £21 a year will not provide tho barest subsistence 
diet for a single man, it wdll bo Retm that the Presidency C^ollege 
foes are n*ally higher^thaii tho foes payable at Christ Church, 
Oxford. In the missionary colleges of r\alciitta tho fees are 
gefierally Es.o per mensem onl}’’ — a rate rendered possible by 
English charitable contributions to mission funds ; but the 
Presidency College fee, Es.l2, so far •from being small, or in 
any w^ay deserving of tho epithet eleemosynary,” is probably 
relatively larger than tho similar fee ifl any other university in 
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the world— and indeed is only maintained by the excessively 
keen and highly praiseworthy desire for university education 
that is so conspicuous in Lower Bengal. 

We claim, tli(>n, to have proved one of tho chief points on 
which native genilomen insist when they demand tho continued 
maintenance of tho state colleges on their present footing ; 
namely, that tb(3 aid now given to the higher education by the 
state is not out of proportion to the revenues of the country — tliat 
It is not for a moment (iomparable in amount to the vast endow- 
ments (in many cases originally derived from public sources) of 
our English universities — that, after all, it leaves the cost of an 
Indian university degree at least as high (taking into considera- 
tion tho difference in the standards of living) as tliat of an 
English university degree — and that consequently there ia 
absolute!}’’ no foundation for tbo allegation so lightly made by 
tho other side that the state-college education of India is an 
eleemosynary one. 

EoPEU IjlSTHJmiDGE. 


riJOFESSOi; max ]\rLTLLEirS LECTURES 
SCTEXCE OF EELIGIOX. 


OX THE 


Trofessor Max ]NTiiller’a writings on the Science of Ecligioii 
have met with as keenly appreciative students in India as in 
Europe. This, indeed, goes without sa}'ing so far as the 
educated Hindus arc concerned, more especially those of tlicin 
wdiose admiration for their guide, philosopher, and friend” 
had previously been kindled by the Professor’s successful 
labours in the field of Sanskrit lore and tho more technical 
studies of comparative philology. But the genial savant, being 
imbued with somewhat of tho cntliusiasm of humanity, has 
always desired that the^ “ common iieople ” should particix)ate 
hi the harvest that he has reaped from the traditions of ancient 
faiths, so that each large division of the Indian races might 
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be able to trace and claim its rightful share in the common 
heritage of religious and ethical truth. Hence it was neces- 
sary that some considerable portions of tlie Professor's writings 
on these subjects should be done into the Vernaculars. This 
end is being attained on behalf of the Guzerati-speaking 
peoples in Western India, who, spread from Bombay to Kat- 
tiwar and Kutch, number over nine millions. The four lectures 
in the Ilibljert series on the “ Science of Beligion," which refer 
to the chief Asiatic creeds, are being translated into Guzerati 
vernacular by IFr. Pichraniji 1\L I\Ialabari (editor of the 
Inillaii- Spcciaior) ; and this we underslvind is being done, not 
only by permission of Prvjfessor Max Miillcr, but with his 
full aj)prov 4 Ml and under reference to liim on any doubtful 
interpretations that may arise. Tlic task of transhiting the 
dillicult diahjcUc and the abstract thoughts of tliosc disquisi- 
tions into a pojiulin* language, so poor in motaphysic and scien- 
tific tonus as is llie Guzerati, is a didicult and formidable one ; 
but v'o uiuhu’sland it is being accomplLsliod with a iair amount 
xif success by the above ]iamed Parsi journalist. The trans- 
lation is rajiidly aj)proacliing completion ; and we trust the* 
resnli- will 2 )rove tliat neither the eminent pliilologist nor his 
lacile inter])rcter have miscalculated the extent of demand 
there is amongst the masses of Western India for enlighten-* 
ment regarding tlie bases of belief and the liistory of religious 
faiths. 

W. M. W. 


[Lest we should lyiss any other opportunity of noticing the 
current (October) number of the Calcidla w'o must just 

draw attention to the varied and interesting matter scattered 
through its d3j pages. Amongst the articles of most interest to , 
our readers may be mentioned ‘‘ Our Joint Famil}^ Organisation,'’ 
by Babu Jagondra C. Glio.^h, and a very lively description 6f 
“Social Life in Bengal Fifty Years Ago by an Old Indian;” 
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also an Historical Sketch of Portuguese India, by Mr. Edward 
Eehatsek, the well-known Persian and Arabic scholar of Bombay* 
For linguistic and more technical students, we may mention Mr. 
Grierson’s careful disquisition on the ‘‘Hindi and the Bihar 
Dialects,” and the xieculiarly interesting and critical essay, by 
Captain E. C. Temple, on “A Song about Saklii Surwur,” a 
Punjabi Mussulman fakir of the twelfth century. The “Poetry 
of Derozio” will serve the turn of those who care only for 
modern literary studies. There is a fine appreciative resume of 
General Shadwell’s Life of Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde* The 
Review opens with an intelligently summarised account, by Judge 
H. G. Keene, of M. Ilavot’s “Now Study of the Origin of 
Chi'istianity.” — W.M.W.] 


WOMEN DOCTOltS IN INDIA. 


A touching circiira stance has lately called special attention 
in England to the need that exists in India for <pialified women 
doctors, to attend native women of* all classes. IIio wife of the 
Maharaja of Poonah, in Central India, who had been success- 
fully treated by a medical missionary, urged this lady, Miss 
'^Beilby, to convey a message to “ the groat Queen of England,” 
informing her “ what the women in the Zenanas in India sulfer 
when they are sick.” On Miss IJoilby’s return to England, the 
< Queen having heard of tho message, granted her an interview^ 
and listened with great interest to h< r aoeouuts of the sulTerings 
of Indian women. Her Majesty graciously sent a message in 
reply to tho Maharani, and further told Miss Beilby that she 
might give tliis message to every one with whom she spoke 
on the subject: — “We should wisli it goneralh’’ known that 
we sympathise with every (dfort made to. relieve the suifering 
state of the women of India.” Siuee tho above Incident was 
made known, several letters on this important subject have ap- 
peared in tlie newspapers, urging tlio necessity of tliorougli medical 
training for ladies who iindortake ])ractice in India, and show- 
ing also how desirable it is that besides tho medical missionaries 
there should be indopeiidfent women practitioners. The question 
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of probable income is however a pressing one. Doubtless, as 
the Time^ sajs, if it becomes a recognised fact here, as it may, 
that an honourable and lucrative profession in India is open to 
numerous ladies whoso taste lies towards a medical education, 
the demand may be trusted to create the supply.” But at 
present it is not evident that tlie work would be lucrative. 
From enquiries that wo liavo made it appears that probably a 
-qualified lady might got into practice at Calcutta and Bombay 
without a very long period of waiting, but in most parts of India 
this would bo impossible. Mrs. Carrott Anderson, M.S., showed 
in her recent letter to the Times that there slioiild bo a guarantee 
of funds to such ladies. Slie further wrote, ‘‘The London School 
of Medicine for Women, 30 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, 
could, T Ijoliovo, provide a succession year hy year of thoroughly • 
trained and trustworthy female practitioners, lioldiug an English 
diploma, who would be Avilling to setilo in India for eight or 
ten 3 ’^oars, and practise among the native ladies and poor women, 
if tlie first ex 2 )onses of starting, a residence, and an income of 
£300 a yocir for tlirce or four years weT(' assured to each such 
practitioner.” In the discussion on this subject there lias been 
general agroement on tw'o points. First, that an enormous 
•amount of prcveiitible disease exists among Indian women ; and 
socondiy, that in tlio majority of eases English medical ladies 
are llie only qualified doctors who are allow’ed to give assist- 
ance. Wo shall bo glad to publish information and suggestions 
of a practical kind in regard to this important subject. Tho 
follow^ijig paper by Mrs. Hectford, who lately spent some time 
in India, shows the question in some of its aspects. We lio 2 )e 
Indian gentlemen will helj) fio-ward the discussion hy stating* 
their own oi)inions as to how I he present lamentable state of 
things can bo best remedied. 


• A recent covrespondeuce on the above subject, ^niblislied 
in the Times, having attracted the notice of the public to it, 
I think a short narrative of my jpersonal cx])erience may 
of some interest to the readers of tliis Journal : — 

1 resided for about two years in India, and practised 
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amongst the iiative women as a physician and surgeon, and^ 
although I do not hold a diploma, T found all classes of native 
women anxious to avail themselves of my services. The 
principal part of tliis time 1 was resident in the Native State 
of Bhopal, hut even in Calcutta 1 had more than one patient 
during my teini)orary stay there. Of these, two were of the 
Bralnno Somaj, and paid me the usual fee ; the third was 
the wife of an ordinary Hindu, and in this case no fee was 
tendered to me. 

My experience in Bhopal pointed to the same conclusion 
— namely, that, as a rule, practice amongst Indian women 
would not he found remunerative^ 

I liad letters of introduction from Lady Lytton to the 
Begum of Bliopal, ^Y]lich ensured me a very courteous 
reception. The Begum ])rovided mo with a furnished bungalow, 
with an extra liorse, and with a carriage whenever 1 asked for 
one, besides showing me many other civilities ; hut having 
elicited from me my disbelief in the power of a doct*)r to 
ensure the advent of an heir, her interest in my visit to her* 
State, wliicli at first was considerable, subsided. She told me 
that she had no objection to my practising in Bliopal, but 
that she doubled wlietlier 1 should find it worth my while. 

* There were no doctors worthy of the name at Bliopal 
then, although iiomiiialh’ tliere were three. One an old 
Indian gentlemen who was ])aid by the Begum, and who was 
supposed to be the head of the State Dispensary. His stipend 
was veiy small, and so T fancy v'as his Dispensary, fn* he 
used occasionally to borrow two or three grains of quinine 
from me, and at other times he would request a loan of some 
equally large amount from an English engineer resident in 
Bhopal, who, with an Italian priest and myself, constituted 
the entire European population of the town. The second 
doctor was a young Indian who believed in calomel as a 
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specific for everything, and the third a man who looked like 
a Jew and who practised Homcoopathy in a somewhat original 
manner. He had a box of medicines and a book, which were 
carried after him on his rounds. When he Imd heard what 
tlie patient said of the ailment in question, he looked out in 
his book to see what medicines were recommended for similar 
symptoms, and prescribed accordingly. As in the case of 
females none of these doctors were permitted to see more 
than the hand of their patients, their disabilities in the 
practice of tlieir science were naturally increased, hence T 
had a very large clientele in Eliopal, and was frequently 
asked to prescribe even for men, viiich I always refusc^d to* 
do except in cas(\s of accideni. 

It would be impossible in this ]iaper to describe the 
terrible scenes L have witnessed owing to the want of proper 
medical aid fnr tlio native women ; no one who has seen the 
need but musl most earnestly desire that siicli aid should be 
forthcoming, but, for the ])resent at least, 1 fear that if aid 
• is to he given it must be aid subsidized by the English 
(lovernineiit, for 1 feel convinced that few Indians will pay 
any remunerative fees for the treatment of their women ; 
they account them as of too little value. 

The only remuneration I received dui'ing my stay at llliopal 
Avas from a laVl}' of rank whose little 1 was fortunate 
enough to cure of a painful and dangerous illness. The fee* 
took the forju of a little satin bag cmluoidenjd in gold, a pair 
of small gold and turquoise bracelets, and five rupees. The 
case was a very tedious and anxious one, and 1 often saw the 
ohild twice in tlio day. 

Another lady of rank sent to ask me to call on her as she 
could not come to my biingaloAv lierself. I ansAvered that T 
never undertooic to see any but poor patients at their own 
houses unless I received a fee of. ten rupees. She seni; me 
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word that she was ready to comply with my rule. I went 
to see her, and before I left she requested me to accept 
a present. It consisted of some nuts and of a peculiar 
compound rolled up in a leaf, and called Pan, and of two 
rupees. When I suggested that my fee was ten rupees, she 
assured me that she was very poor and could not afford more. 
I refused the two rupees and told her that 1 should not come 
to see her again, and that if she required advice gratis she 
must come to my bungalow, as she was quite able to do so, 
and with this she complied. 

Amongst the less aristocratic of my patients funny scenes 
.sometimes occurred. One man, whose wife had been suffering 
from dysentery Jbr months before my arrival, was at first 
most grateful to me for greatly improving her condition. She 
had a relapse after a lime, and he began to conii)lain that she 
was more trouble than she was worth ; however, she got 
better again, and then his gratitude showed itself in the 
promise of a present in the shape of a cat. P>efore the cat 
arrived the wife had another relapse. The husband came to- 
nj^ with a very long face the next evening, lie said he M'as 
not going to give her any more medicine, as it was evidently 
the will of CJ-od that she should die, and she did die. I'hc next 
day I saw him cumijig towards the stable where I happened 
to be at the time, with a very emaciated while Ivitten under 
•his arm. My wile is dead, and here is the cat,’’ he remarked 
coolly, presenting me with the small animal. 

1 could tell many other instances to show how dilTicult it 
is to make practice amongst native women of any class 
remunerative, but peihaps the strongest proof of it is giv(vi 
in the words of the judge of the Sudar Court at Dhar, where 
I obtained an appointment as medical attendant to the 
Malmrani. ‘‘His Highness the Maharajah,” he said, “intends 
to send you to Poonah to .attend his sister-in-law. All your 
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expenses will be paid, but his Highness will count your 
services as part of your engagement with him. Of course if 
the child born be a boy you will receive a handsome present 
from the father ; but if it be a girl 3^ou will receive no fee.” 

This is the common habit in native practice. Even in 
I)ractising amongst men or boys it is always necessary to 
exact prepayment, or in all probability there will be no 
payment. 

To anyone who feels strongly the responsibility of all 
English people towards Indians, this is a matter of great pain 
and difficulty. It is a dreadful thing to think that the life 
or deatli of some little-valued nicnibcr of the family is* 
balancing between the cupidity of the head of the family and 
one’s own cupidity. If one yields, one must make up one’s 
mind to practice gratis; and if one remains firm in demanding 
that the f(?e be paid before the visit, one runs the risk of 
setting an example of hardness of h(‘art and apparent want of 
conscientiousness to an individual of a race to wliicli we are 
* especially bound to set a good exanjple. 

In conclusion I would remark that I think that there Is 
a field for ([ualified women doctors amongst the members of 
the Ilrahmo Soinaj, amongst the Parsee women, and amongst 
one or twc» of the Native Princes. These latter however are 
very capricious and liable to be swayed by jxusonal likes or 
dislikes, so that it is necessarj to make a very careful contract 
with one of lliem before accepting an appointment. It is 
ihorclure evident that, if my judgment be correct, tlie field is 
a very narrow one at present, whatever it may become, and I 
sfiould de])recate any number of women doctors trying their 
fortunes iu India, for I fear they would but meet with disap- 

j 

pointnient. 

. Before ending this paper I think it right to mention*the 
extreme kindness with which I was treated by the Maharajah 
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of Dhar. Nothing could exceed the courtesy with which I 
was treated by him and by all his officers, and great was my 
regret at being obliged to abandon my appointment in his 
State owing to the complete failure of my health. 

It was not only the kindness I received during my stay at 
Dhar that endeared its memory to me, but also the general 
appearance of intelligent progress amongst its inhabitants. 
The Maharajah had established schools for both boys and girls, 
and the progress of the students was extremely creditable. 
The girls of course *were of very tender age, none of them 
above ten years old, if any were as old ; but the Judge of the 
•Sudar Court, a highly educated gentleman, who accompanied 
me on my visit to the schools, seemed hopeful that as time 
went on the girls might be allowed to remain for a longer 
period. 

The country round tlie town of Dhar, too, is pretty, and 
not far from it are the ruins of the ancient city of Mandu, 
which are of surpassing interest and very beautiful, besides 
which some very interesting remains of antiquity are extant ' 
i» the town of Dhar itself. There was but one, and that to 
me fatal, objection to this otherwise charming place. It was, 
and always is, the very hotbed of a bad form of jungle fever. 

Sarah Heckkurd. 


HINDU WIDOWS. 


I have read some heart rending accounts of the widows of 
the N. W. provinces in the November Journal of the Naiiona} 
Indian ABSoviation^ which no way correspond with the treatment* 
of our Bengali widows, except inasmuch as the latter are not 
allowed to marry a second time. [N.B. We now and then 
hear of the widow marriages among educated young men, who 
take 'much interest in the ^establishment of widow marriages.] 
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Tho widows of Bengal are not liardly treated at all, but 
they are to be pitied. The relatives of the widows or 
their friends never think of avoiding them as an inauspi- 
cious omen, but everyone comes to the widow and tries to 
soothe her. No barber’s wife comes to tear off her orna- 
ments when the husband’s last breath is drawn. No such 
inhuman oppression do we hear of as practised on the widows 
as breaking the ornaments off them after the death of the 
husband and infficting wounds on the body thereby. Neither 
our ladies nor widows go to the burning ghat with tlie dead body, 
therefore they have nothing to suffer during, the cremation. No 
ono taunts a widow when she weei)s for her husband, but every 
ono comes to her and tries to soothe her by gentle persuasion. 
In our country (Bengal) the widow keopK mourning for a month 
if she is Kiiyastha, and ten days if she belongs to tlie Brahmin 
caste. AVe have certain religious ceremonies to bo performed 
at the end of the mourning, as ^radhy in which we give money 
and clothes to the priest, but those Lave nothing to do with the 
widows. Neither do our priosts make any exorbitant demand 
in performing the religious ceremonies, but they are satisfied 
with that which is given willingly by the guardians of tho 
•widows. If the deceased be very old, then wo give alms to the 
poor and give a grand dinner to our friends and relativespj 
and also clothes and money to the priest. Tlie widows are 
much resi)ected, and tlioir guardians provide for them very 
well, and make good arrangements for them that they might 
be well provided after their guardians’ death. Our widows 
generally pass their time in the worship of Grod. The affection 
of father and mother becomes very strong for their daughter 
when she becomes a widow, and they pay every attention to 
her comfort, but Avoiild never think of marrying their daughter 
a second lime. And I know that there were several cases 
where the guardians have proposed marriages for tho second 
time, but tho daughters rejected their proposals, for they could 
not love more than once. The one great evil in our custom is, 
that the widows have to keep two fasting days every month. 
In Bengal the thirteenth day is not observed by the poor wid6w 
as any especial day after the death of tho husband. The 
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tenth day, on the other hand, is a day on which certain 
religious ceremonies are performed, but on this day there is 
no occasion for any great demand on the part of the priest or 
any other person. After the tenth, the thirteenth conies next 
in importance, on which day shaving and bathing ceremonies 
are performed. On the thirty-first doy the great and final 
ceremony of Srat^h takes place. 

Nakendra Natha Mitra. 


THE LEGEND OF SAKUNTALA. 

( Translated from BontjalL) 

Sakuntald was the daughter of the hermit Bishwamitro. The 
account of lier birth and preservation is very extraordinary. It is 
said that Bishwamitro was addicted to such hard penances that the 
gods were afraid of him, and in order to break tlie foi’ce of these 
penances they sent a Feri named Menoka from Paradise to distract 
his attention. The hermit was enchanted by her great beauty and 
passed the time very happily with her : but one day at eventide he 
commanded her to bring him water and the libation spoon, that 
he might perform the evening sacrifice, thereupon Menoka mock-* 
iugly replied, “Tt is \^<mdertul that you remember the evening 
sacrifice to-day, after forgetting it for so many days!” At this 
taunt the hermit was so euragod that Menoka fled from him in 
terror. She wandered about in the forest till her little daughter 
was born, when she deserted it and ascended again to Paradise. 
For a little while a vulture supplied the necessities of the child,^ 
and then a famous hermit named Konwo having found her carried 
her to hia own dwelling on the banka of the IVlalini, and brought 
her up as bis own child, giving her the name of Sakuritala (viz. 
vulture). 

Thus she grew up and became very beautiful. From her 
infancy she wore clothes made from the bark of trees, and her 
beauty was not spoiled by thorn, but rather, ms the water lily is 
set ofi* by the surrounding weeds and the moon by the clouds, so 
her loveliness was hut enhanced by her garments. The hermit, 
Konwo, taught her the holy shastras, and she acquired a great deal 
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of learning. From early childhood she had been accustomed to 
tend the forest flowers and delighted in the employment, and, 
assisted by her two friends, Anusuya and Priyomwodi, used to 
water the trees and flowers, which she loved as if they were her 
own brothers. One day Konwo went away on pilgrimage, leaving 
Sakiintala in the house, and at that same time a very powerful 
king named Dushmonto, accompanied by many soldiers, was 
hunting in the forest, and, having killed many animals, he arrived 
at a spot where he saw a hermit’s cell, and round it a garden with 
many flowers blooming in it, where the bees were humming all 
round drunk with the luscious honey and the birds were singing 
with their sweet voices, and a little way off, on the banks of the 
Malini, the smoko of th* sacrificial altars ascended to heaven, 
while the hermits read aloud from their sacred books. The king, 
observing this, dismissed his soldiers and said, I am going to pay 
my respects to the hermits.” So saying, the king drew near to the 
hermitage of the great Konwo. Just then Sakuntala and her two 
friends were watering the flowers and laughing and talking together. 
The king, being curious to hear their conversation, concealed him- 
self behind a tree, and much pleased with their happy jokes and 
beautiful a[)peurance sought an excuse for presenting himself to 
‘\heni. 

At that moment a bee, having been disturbed by the watering, 
flew right at Sakuntala’s soft face and stung her. She called out 
to her companions to help her, but they, full of fun, answered, 
*‘Let the king of Topoban help you! How can we help you i 
therefore call upon Dushmonto.” The king was much amused at 
this pleasantry and thought, ‘'now is the time to show myself.” So 
he came forward ; Sakuntala saw him and asked him who he was. 
The king replied, “Fair one ! I am Dushmonto, the king, and am 
come hoj)ing to see the great hermit Konwt/.” Hearing this, 
Sakuntala introducccl herself to the king and pointed out the 
beauties of Topoban. Then she brought him a sacred stool from 
the house to sit on and said, “ The king of the hermits is gone on 
a pilgrimage, but rest yourself. ] am his daughter and at your« 
service.” The king replied, “ Fair one S* I am delighted with your 
extremely beautiful appearance ; but the king of the hermits is a 
very holy man, living on roots and fhiits, has no wife, and is a 

M _4 
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strict ascetic. How, then, are you his daughter V' Then Sakun^ 
tala gave him the whole history of her birth as she had heard it 
from the hermit. 

The king remained some time in the holy forest, and he and 
Sakiintala were mutually enchanted with each other’s disposition 
and good looks. One day the king said to her, ** Sakuntala, you 
are very lovely^ and it is not fit that such a peerless beauty should 
live in a hermitage in such a dress, therefore take pity on me and 
marry mo according to the proper rites, and thus becoming my 
queen lay aside your garments of bark and array yourself in silk 
attire.” At these words Sakuntala was much embarrassed, but 
her affection was stirred by the character and good looks of the 
king and she was easily persuaded to give him her hand in marriage. 
So at an auspicious hour the king married Sakuntala by a wedding 
ceremony which does not require the consent of parents, then 
having remained sometime longer with her in the holy forest he 
gave her a ring, with his own name engraved on it, and then de- 
parted to his own house. 

Sakuntala was overwhelmed with grief at his departure. One 
day while she was sitting alone in the house with her face bowed 
in her hands, lost in thought about her husband, a certain old 
woman, a very famous ascetic named Doorbasha, came to her dooi ' 
wsking alms, but Sakuntala was so immersed in thought that 
she never even heard her begging ; therefore Doorbasha, supposing 
she despised her appeal, pronounced a curse on her, viz., “ That 
you shall bo entirely forgotten by that man about whom you are 
now thinking, and for whose sake you have disregarded me.” So 
saying, she went quickly away. It so happened that just then 
Anusuya and Priyomwodi, her two friends, were watering the 
flowers and heard the words of this curse, and saw Doorbasha 
going away in a towering passion. Then Anusuya running 
quickly after her came up to her, and took hold of her feet, and 
explained to her fully the reason of Sakuntala’s inattention, and 
besought her to mitigate her wrath. Doorbasha, somewhat moved 
by her entreaties, replied, “ When I say a thing it must come to 
pass, but if Sakuntala haaany token given her by the king which 
she can show him then he will remember her.” Saying this, she 
went away. 
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The two friends talked together about the anger of Doorbasha 
and one of them said, What must be, must, but after all this is 
not such a bad affair, because Sakuntala has on her finger a ring 
given her by the king ; she has but to show it, and he will re- 
member her. Ill the meantime there is no need to tell her, as it 
would only redouble her grief at the loss of her husband.” They 
then went to Sakuntala's house and found her sitting like a statue^ 
wdth her head on her hand, lost in thought, so they endeavoured 
by every means in their j)ower to comfort her, and thus some days 
j»assed away. When Konwo returned from his pilgrimage he 
licard how Dushrnonto had married Sakuntala, and instead of 
being angry was much pleased with her good fortune in having 
obtained such a desirable partner. He thought himself a happy 
father and extolled her choice. 

Now after .Dushrnonto had returned homo ho made no inquiries 
about Sakuntala, so Kouwo began to tliiuk seriously of it ; for it 
is not proj^er for a young married woman to remain in her father's 
house, because it gives occasion for slander. He determined there- 
fore to send her to her liusband, and gave orders to his own sister 
Gautoini, and to two of his pupils, Sharangrob and Shuarotwo, to 
^scort Sakuntala to the palace of the king at Hostinia. Having 
received this couiniand Gautomi and the two pupils made prepara*^ 
tions for their journey. Sakuutala had remained absorbed in grief 
at her separation from her husband, so she rejoiced now iu the 
hojjc of being with him again : nevertheless she was very sorry to 
part with all her friends and neighbours in the forest and went to * 
each of them to wish them good bye. They all bestowed their 
blessing on her, some saying, “ May you bo the best beloved of the 
king and others, “ May you become the mother of a herd.” The 
hermit Konw^o also, though he was an ascetic and had bis feelings 
under control, yet the thought, “ 1 have had Sakuntala so long 
under my care and now she is going to her husband’s house, and 
thete is no knowing when 1 see her again/’ made him very sorrow- 
ful. Sakuutala fell at his feet and he gave her his blessing, *^May 
you be as precious to your husband as^ Somnushta was to king 
Jogati, and may you have a right royal princely son.” 

After he had thus blessed her she .set off in company with 
GauJtomi and the two disciples ; but though the hermit had taken 
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leave of her, yet love made him go some way with hia daughter, 
also her two friends Priyomwodi and Anuaiiya. Thus they went 
on together till they came to the banks of a lake, when they sat 
down under a tree. Then Sharangrob said to the hermit, Ah, 
master I How much further are you going ! Eeturn home from 
here and we will go on with Sakuntala.” Konwo replied, “ Oh, 
Sharangrob! when, as my deputy, you have brought Sakuntala 
to the king, then you shall say to him that penances arc our only 
wealth, but that, as he thought of such royal race, of his own 
accord fell in love with Sakuntala, so lot him now receive her with 
due loving kindness.’’ To Sakuntala he said, “ My child, remem- 
ber what I say, be always very attentive to your husband’s rela- 
tions living in the house, and be kind to all the other wives, and 
never on any account show anger or disrespect to your husband^ 
Lastly, always keep on good terms with your neighbours, and do 
not take too much delight in splendour, fine dresses and jewels ; 
for it is not by these things but by their pretty behaviour that 
young women show their good breeding.” Having given her this 
advice Konwo embraced his daughter, with his eyes full of tears, 
and Sakuntala, as she returned the embrace, Sc-aid, “Oh, my father! 
how shall I endure life in a foreign land?” Konwo answered, 
“My child, why do you distress yourself] Wheii you are estab- 
lished as mistress of your husband’s house you will have your mind 
full of your household duties, and when you have given birth to 
a boy beautiful as the rising sun then you will quite forget the 
pain of separation from me.” Then Sakuntala, having prostrated 
herself at her father’s feet, embraced her two companions, who 
showed mnch distress at parting wdth her, and said, “ If by any 
chance the king should not remember you, then show Jiini the ring 
and he will recognise you at once.” She replied, “Ah, my friends, 
that is what I fear!” They said, “Fear not, this dread is only the 
effect of love.” As they were talking in this luaiiner Sharangrob 
said, “Ah, master, it is getting late! you had better make haste.” 
Thereupon Sakuntala again prostrated herself before her father 
^ and said, “ Ah, my father ! when shall I see you and Topoban 
again]” He replied, “My child, when you have been the wife of 
such a great sovereign and have become the mother of a promising 
son you can leave the burden of state affairs with him and return 
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here to this retreat to rest with your husband. Now go away* 
May the great God protect you !” So sayit.g, with heavy hearts 
they returned home. 

Sakuntala and her companions, after journeying many days, 
came to Hostinia and bathed in the river close by. While 
Sakuntala was l)athing the ring the king had given her slipped 
from her iinger and fell into the water without her knowing it. 
Overjoyed at the idea of meeting her husband she did not notice 
wheth(^r it was on her finger or not. When they had got together 
after bathing they came to the king’s gate and said to the porter, 
“ W'e come by the command of the hermit Xonwo and seek an 
audience with the king, therefore inform him of our arrival.” The 
doorkeeper went to the a idience chamber, and making obeisance 
said, “ Great king, some hermits from the Himalayas with some 
ladies have aiTive<l liere, sent by the great hermit Koriwo, and they 
are now at tlie door praying for an audience with the king. So 
what are Ijis commands?” 

Tile king, being astonished at hearing that some lady hermits 
had com<», gave command, “ Toll the family priest to receive the 
hermits with due honours, then let him take them to a suitable 
aparlnifMit and 1 will come and see them.” ii earing this the door- 
'keeper went out, and the king going to the appointed place waited 
the arrival of the hermits, and not being able to iinagino the reason 
of their corning he said to Detroboli, the cliamberlain, “ Betroboli! 
why has the great Koiiwo sent to me? If any wicked man have 
disturbed tlii'ir penances, or if there has been any outrage com— 
niittod in tlie holy forest to which I have not jiaid jiroper atten- 
tion, I am truly sorry for it.” The chamberlain answered, “Great 
king, no outrage can occur where your regal sway extends. It is 
much mure likely that they come from a friendly motive.” "While 
they were talking the priest brought Sakuntala and her companions 
to the apartment. Asj they were coming Sakuntala felt a fluttering 
injier right eye, and frightened at the bad omen told Gautomi of 
it! She comforted her, saying, “ May your fears be removed far 
away and your happiness increased.’’ All being assembled in the* 
royal presence the king, looking at. Sakuntala, asked the door- 
keeper, “Who is this fine looking veiled w’oman with the hermits?” 
He replied, “ Great king, she is a most beautiful woman I ” The 
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king answered, No foreign woman is worth looking at.” Then 
the priest presented these hermits to the king. When they had 
^ren him their blessing they said, Our illustrious master, the 
great Konwo, has commanded us to say, that although the great 
king married his daughter without his consent, yet he is much re- 
joiced at it ; for by royal statute this is a lawful marriage, there- 
fore receive this Sakuntala in a suitable manner.” Gautomi said. 
“ Young man, you did not wait for the consent of her father or 
any of her friends, so you yourselves are the best evidence of your 
mutual afiection.” King Dushmonto did not the least remember 
that he had married Sakuntala in the sacred forest, so being quite 
confounded by this statement he replied, “All these words you 
have spoken are but idle tales.” Hearing this Sakuntala thought 
in herself, ^*Ah, me! I thought by the king’s manner that he 
did not recognise me.” But Sharangrob said, “Are these idle 
tales indeed 1 The great king is well acquainted with the whole 
history. But let a young wife be ever so devoted to her husband, 
yet if she continues to live in her father’s house it gives occasion 
of slander against her. It is therefore the duty of her friends to 
send her to her husband and relieve themselves of the charge of her.” 
Upon this the king exclaimed, “What I have T married her ? ” Then 
Sakuntala thought, “Ah, me I what I greatly feared has happened.”, 
Sharangroh said, “ Having once done a deed aiid then repudiating 
it is an unprincipled thing and unworthy of a king ! ” The king 
replied, “ Why do you bring such tales to me ? ” Sharangroh 
getting angry answered, “You arc so puffed up by your grandeur 
'that you are well nigh intoxicated by it I ” The king said, “ I am 
much distressed by these cruel words.” 

While they were talking in this manner Gautomi addressing 
Sakuntala said, “ My child, do not be ashamed, I am going to raise 
your veil that the king may recognise you.” She did so, and the 
king seeing her great beauty thought to himself^ “I cannot re- 
member whether I married her or not, but as the bee cannot 
enjoy the sweetness of the jasamine covered over by glass, and 
yet cannot bear to leave it, so I can neither receive nor re- 
ject this most lovely young woman.” While he was thu.s think- 
ing, Sharangroh said, “ Great king ! is this woman a stranger 
to you ? ” The king replied, “ Oh, hermit ! I cannot remember 
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that I have even seen her before, so how can 1 receive her as mj 
wife!” 

These words fell like a thunderbolt on Sakuntala, and she 
thought, if the king has any doubt of the marriage, then there 
is an end of all hope !” Sbarangrob said, “ Great king ! your beha- 
viour to Sakuntala is very unjust, for in treating her thus you 
throw blame on the great teacher Konwo.” Shuarotwo said, 
More words are useless ; be silent.” Addressing Sakuntala, be 
said, Sister, we have said our say. It remains now for you to 
speak, remembering what the king has said.” Sakuntala thought 
in her heart, “ what is the use after what he has said ? However 
that may he, I will do something to prove my innocence.” Then 
she looked at him, and in a soft voice began, “ Oh, husband !” but 
no sooner had she uttered the word husband than she felt much 
embarrassed, for she thought, I must not address him in this way, 
as he has doubts of our marriage,” so she began again, “ Oh, royal 
king, do you not remember how, when you were hunting in the 
forest, you canie to Konwo’s hermitage, how I received yon, as he 
had gone on a pilgrimage, and how, having gained my confidence, 
you opened the door of ray heart and stole my love, and how you 
encouraged my hope by your sweet and loving conversation 1 And 
•now is it right- in you to put this indignity upon me in the 
presence of this assembly • 

Hearing this, the king covered both his ears with his hands 
and cxcbiinied, Ham 1 Ham ! Why do you try to mislead and 
overwhelm mo with your deceit, liko a river overflowing its 
banks?” On this Sakuntala spoke again. “Though you have 
quite forgotten your affection for me, yet I will remove your 
doubts by a sure token,” “Then,” said the king, “an excellent 
device surely.” Tlitn Sakuntala hastened to search for the ring 
the king had given her, but when she looked at her finger it was 
not there! Dreadfully ashamed, she looked at Gautoini, who 
replied, “1 think you must have lost your ring while you were 
pflying your devotions in the water to the all-powerful Sochi ” 
(wife of Iiidra). Then the king, laughing, said, “ This is a nice^ 
specimen of woman’s presence of Sakuntala said, “All 

this has happened by the decrees of Providence. One day iil a 
bower of creepers you held in your hrfind a vessel of water iiiade 
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in the shape of a. lotus leaf, and just then a fawn came up to you, 
and you said, ‘ I will let the fawn drink,’ and you offered him the 
water, but be would not drink. Then I took the water from you, 
and he joyfully drank out of hand. You were much amused 
at this, and said, ‘ All creatures trust those of their own kind, and 
that we were both born in the forest.’” The king replied, “Ah, 
how clever you women are at distracting the attention by never- 
ending words when you have your own ends to serve 1” Gautomi 
answered, “Do not utter such improper words. Those who are 
brought up in To]joban know not how to deceive” The king 
said, Oh, venerable lady ! the birds of the forest, though 
uninstructed, show their shrewdness. As a proof of this, the 
cuckoo, before her young ones can fly, carries them about on her 
back. What shall we say, then, of those who are endowed with 
reason ? Though living in a forest, their cunning docs not forsake 
them 1” Being very angry at this, Sakiintala said, “Oh, hard- 
hearted one ! you judge other people by yourself! Your deceit is 
like a well covered over with grass, and what will become of those 
who innocently. walk over it?” The king thought, “whether I 
have married her or not I cannot remeniber ; but how htu* eyes 
shine like flame when she is angry I” Then, looking at her, he said, 
Honourable lady ! Dushinonto’s treatment of his pe()]>Ie is patent* 
all ; you have but to sec and judge for yourself.” She replied, 
“You know best what is the proof of good government. How 
can we shamefaced women know anything about it? But ob> 
righte(»us k;ng, you may very probably have hu’gotten your few 
words of love to me, now that you are enjoying your kingdom, 
but with mo is not so. I am your lawful wife, and will liavn 
no other husband. Oh, great king! think again. It is wicked 
for a man to deceive knowingly. Tie who tells lies is not worthy 
even of this world, and at last will go to the infernal regions. 
The mail who speaks untruths in secret may not be observed by 
his fellow-racn, but his falsehood is not hidden. The all-knowiug, 
all-pervading God of truth, and the sun, moon, air, fire, earth, 
water, all see it day and night, and will one day bear righteous 
witness against hini, and thp Great Judge will punish him ; there- 
fore, there is no greater sin than falsehood. Great king, do not be 
guilty of it. I am your devoted wife, therefore do not disown me 
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The wife is one-half of her husband, and attains the knowledge of 
all goodness by his helj). Great king, you are very learned in all 
the Shastres, therefore do not disown me, for in so doing you will 
disown your future son.’* 

Hearing all these words did not convince the king that she was 
his wife, so he answered, ‘^Why do you again try to impose on me 
with such deceitful fabrications? 1 know nothing of you.” Gau- 
tomi said, “Young man! you are as hard as a stone. You have 
deceived this high-born damsel, and now you have no pity on her.” 
At this S ikiiiitala hid her face in her clasped hands and wept. 
Sharangrob said, “ Hear, oh king, there is no need of any more 
empty words. We have done our best to obey our illustrious 
teacher, but now we desist. It is in your power either to receive 
or reject Sakuntala as your lawful wife.” Gautomi agreed to this, 
and saying, “Come along!” was just ready to go, when Sakuntala 
said, “I hav(» been dejuived of hope by this hard-hearted man, 
and now j/on leave j)ie!” and was going after her, wluni Gautomi 
turned round and said, “Sharangrob, Sakuntala is following ns. 
Her h urd-hearted husband has disowned her, and now what is the 
unfortunate creature to do? Oh, hard-hearted indeed! What 
cruel conduct !’* Sakuntala trembled at these words, and Sharangrob 
•went on addressing her, “If you are what the king says, then we 
have nothing more to do with you ; but if you know yourself t® 
1)0 his la wild wite, then remain here in your husband’s house, even 
though it be as a servant, and be hji])])y. Wo are going away.” 
Tlicii said the king, “Oh, you hermits! wdiy do you go away^ 
leaving her here?” Sharangrob once more said, “Great king, if 
through any cause you have lorgotten fill that lias hap]jon(?d, yet 
why do you forsake your wife?” The king answered, “You may 
know whethi'i* all this is true or lalse, but I ask you in this 
doubtful case what am I to do? Is it that I liave forgotten her, 
or that she speaks falsely ? The family priest then gave his o[>inion, 
and said, “ Let it be settled thus : let her remain here till her infant 
is*l)orn.” The king asked, “ Why ?” The priest answered, “We 
have just been ordering a great sacrifice on your account, that a, 
son distinguished by all manner of royaj signs and tokens may be 
born to you ; and if her son shall display such tokens, then let 
her be brought with all honour into tlie king’s Zenana, otherwise 
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let her be sent back to her father’s house.” The king said, Let 
it be as you wish.” Then the priest, rising, said to Sakuntala» 
^'My child, come with me.” Then Sakuntala exclaimed, *'Oh 
Earth! open and take mein!” Having said this, she departed, 
weeping, with the hermits, Gautomi and the priest. When they 
were gone the king thought to himself, I may have seen the girl 
before, but cannot remember having married hor ; but really my 
heart is so troubled by all this, that I almost fancy she may be 
right ! ” Thus meditating, he retired to rest. 

Sakuntala and her companions remained in the town. They 
all thought, “What behaviour is this of the king? He does not 
recognise his wife, who is ready to die with shame because he 
denies the marriage.” The king also was troubled witli many 
thoughts, and could remember neither the marriage nor the gift of 
the ring when he left the forest. The curse of Durbashi was the 
eause of all this forgetfulness ; but the king's mistake was set 
right at last, and this is how it came about. 

One day the king was sitting on his judgment seat, when a 
man with both hands bound was brought by the headman and a 
watchman, who were beating him and saying, “Oh you wicked man ! 
tell us where did you get this ring set with bright jewels and stamped 
with the king’s name.” The man cried out, *• Help, help, oh* 
king, I am not guilty !” Upon that the watcliinan said, “Then 
why did you cull yourself a high caste Brahman and pretend that 
the king hatl given you the ring ? ” The man said, “ I am a 
fisherman, and so 'support my family. One day I caught a fish, 
and as 1 was cutting it up in order to sell it, J. found i aside it this 
beautiful ring, f came here, and while F was showing it to a 
purchaser I was seized and arrested. This is all I have to say. 
Now boat me and kill me.” Having heard this the headman 
took the ring and smelled it, and said, “ Ha ! this ring has indeed 
been in a hsh, for 1 can smell it I So this man may be pardoned. 
But come, all of you, to the judgment hall.’* Saying this he told 
the watchman to remain at the door, and going in himself he told 
the king all this account of the ring. He recognised it at 
once, Baying, “It is my ring,” and then all in a moment the 
truth of Sakuulala’s 8t(;ry flashed on his mind. For a while 
his feelings overwhelmed him, but he soon recovered himself, 
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and taking the ring he gave the fisherman a reward equal to its 
value. 

Then the king sent messengers to find Sakuntala and the 
hermits. They wore still in the town, and when they were told 
how the ring had been found, tliey were sure that it must have 
dropped into the river while they were bathing, for how else could 
it have got into the tish ? They were overjoyed at the news, and 
went with the messengers to the palace. The king received the her- 
mits with much honour, confessed his mistake, and taking Sakuntala 
made her sit with him on his throne. At this Gautomi and the her- 
mits were delighted, and the king kept them in his palace for some 
days, and tlien sent them back with great pomp to Konwo’s hermitage. 

Sakiintahi was exceedingly beloved by the king and passed the 
time very ha])j)ily. Her nature was very sweet, and she had been 
so well trained by Konwo that she had no notion of deceit, and 
she served her husband devotedly. Sho never spoke with a loud 
voice, but by her good sense she got so much influence over the 
king that ho always asked lier advice on all iin))ortant matters. 
After some time a son was born. The king called him Baroto, 
and caused him to be so well instructed that he became exceedingly 
leariHid. Then Hushrnonto devolved on him the burden of the 
Jiingdom, and with Sakuntala wcjit to the hermits’ forest. Baroto 
being established in his kingdom did many good works, and con- 
quered many countries. It is said that this king became so 
famous that the whole country was called after his name Baroto, 
viz., Mahabhilrat, or India. 

( Tratuhiif i^ inj K. Vouujn.) 

SANSKLUT AS A LIVlNli I.ANGUAGE IN INDIA. 


An Absirai’t of ilu Papm' rcatl at ihr ji/th JnU ritadonal {h'ivntul CuiKjrest^^ 
heliJuit Berlin y hi Siplrmhcry l.s'SJ, 

By I^anuit Shy\.maj? Kpishnavaiima, 

of Bfillio! (^olh'ye, ih foni. 


Sanskrit is supposed to be dead, and many Oriental' 
scholars in Europe and elsewhere ^call it a dead language, 
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nay, some go even further and maintain that it was never 
spoken generally by the common people. Now T must con- 
fess at the very outset that nothing can be more astounding 
to a native of India than the statement which makes his 
sacred language devoid of life, not only in our own times but 
also in all ages. 

I will endeavour to show in this paper, firstly, that 
Sanskrit, as we find settled in the Ashtadhyiiyi of rAnini, 
Avas a spoken vernacular at the time when that great gram- 
marian nourished ; and, secondly, that Sanskrit is at ])resent 
extensively used as a medium of conversation and corres- 
pondence among learned men in all parts of India, from 
Cashmere to Cape Comorin. Those wlio advocate tlic theory 
that KSanskrit was never spoken, will have to show why Sans- 
krit, notwithstanding its immense literature, should be de- 
barred from enjoying tJie same luivileges as ai’e nndoubledly 
shared by all tlie ancient and modern languages of the world. 
Unless we find some substantial evidence to the contrary, wo 
are bound 1o treat Sanskrit like au}' otlier language, subject- 
to no restrictions. Latin and Greek are considcu-ed dead 
languages, but no one doubts even lor a moment that- they 
were' once s]»okeu ; this being the case, it is reidly dilUcult to 
•understand why Sanskrit should he tlie only language deprived 
of the benelit of tliat argummit. 

Some say that Sanskrit is an improvement on the ]>i imitivo 
PrAkrita langnages of India, but many scholars belie3ve that 
Sanskrit and the PrAkritas Averc contemj)oraneous, and that 
they wore related to each other as sisters, since it is Avell 
known, they argue, that in all the ancient NAtakas or dranms, 
the heroes speak Sanskrit, while the persons of lower rank 
'express theraselA^’es in some sort of IVikrita. Otliers think 
^tbat Sanskrit Avas invented by the Lrrdimanas Avith a view to 
keep all knowledge to themselves, and tliat it Avas one of the 
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many means employed by the priestcraft to deceive the 
people, and in support of this theory they add that the chief 
aim of the sacerdotal class in India was to keep the people 
ignorant by discouraging the study of Sanskrit among the 
masses, and by directly prohibiting them from learning any 
foreign language, as it may be inferred from a well-known 
Sloka, the meaning of wliich is that “ no one should repeat a 
word of a Yavana language, even though it were to save his 
life, and that no one should enter the temple of a Jaina or 
Buddhist even if he is attacked by an elephant.’' Others 
again maintain tliat Sanskrit could not have been a vernacu- 
lar, for the intricacies and irregularities of its grammar, its 
elaborate and tedious compounds, and, iinally, the most sys- 
tematic, and yet artificial, rules of Saudlii or euphony, which 
liervadc its structure, tend to show that it could not have 
been spoken generally by the common people. 

Now those who hold that Sanskrit is a development of 
the Prrikritas, or that the Piakritas and Sanskrit were con- 
•temporaneous bciing related to each other as sisters, labour, in 
my humble opinion, under a serious mistake regarding the 
etymology of the word “ Pinkrita.” Vararuci, the well- 
known aiitlior of the I'rrikrita-prakrisa and Hemacandra, the 
celebrated grammarian and lexicographer, have clearly shown* 
that the woi d Prakrita is derived from “ Prakriti,” and that it 
is a Taddliila form with the ailix “an.” Now the meaning 
of the word “ Ih’akriti ” is source or origin, and Vararuci says 
that Sanskrit is Prakriti, or the original language from which 
all the Pinkritas are.derived, and he has proved conclusively 
in» his Prakrita-prakasa that the Ihukritas are entirely 
dependent on the I'rakriti wdiich is of course Sanskrit. I 
make bold to say that there is not a single sutra or aphorism* 
in the wdiole Ashtadliyayi which might lead us to believe 
that Paiiini was acciuairited with, any of the numerous 
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Prukritas. The same thing, however, cannot be said about 
Patanjali, who flourished many centuries after Panini. The 
author of the Mahabhilshya himself tells us that there are 
many corrupt forms of Sanskrit words, and he gives, as an 
example, the word ffo (cow), which was changed to gavi, 
goni, gota, gopotalikA, &c. Patanjali advocates the study of 
Sanskrit grammar very earnestly, and gives many reasons 
why a thorough knowledge of this particular subject is neces- 
sary ; among other things, he says, that the giummar should 
be studied in order that we may not become Mlecchas, for to 
pronounce Sanskrit \vords incorrectly is characteristic of a 
Mleccha, or barbarian. The words “ apasabda ” and apa- 
bhramsa,” which Patanjali frequently uses in his great com- 
mentary are unknown to the author of the Aslitfidhyayi. 
Those who think that even Panini did not speak Sanskrit as 
a vernacular, will have to encounter a new difficulty. As I 
have said above, he was not aware of the existence of any 
Prakrita, what language did he speak Ihcn ? This is a ques- 
tion which requires a satisfactory answ(U’. The internal* 
evidence afforded by his own grammar warrants us in sa3dng 
that the language lie spoke was Sanskrit, lie gives rules 
both for the modern and for the Vedik Sanskrit, but the bulk 
of his AshtadhyAyl deals with the s})oken language which he 
calls Phasha.” It is worthy of notice that Panini does not 
use the word Sanskrit at all as an epithet of the language 
the grammar of which he himself undertook to write. He 
was too modest to call his mother-tongue “ perfected and 
adorned,” which sense, as we all know,*is convej^ed by the 
Vord Sanskrit (P?iu., vi. 1 , 1 *‘>7). ‘ 

Now the word Bhasha, which is derived from the root 
“ Bhf^sh,” to speak, is very important for our inquiry here. 
Panini uses the word Bhasha (Pan., iii. 2, 108) as opposed to 
the primitive language of 'the Chandas, which had ceased to 
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be spoken in his days. This particular term can only be 
applied to a spoken language, for it is an established fact that 
the modern vernaculars, such as Hindi and others, are known 
in India at the present day as BhAshas. The general and 
special rules given by PAniiii for accenting words in the 
BhAsha as differing from the Chandas would be quite useless 
if Sanskrit were not a spoken language. The same thing 
might be said about many Taddhita affixes, which occupy a 
prominent place in his work, but which can have no claim to 
notice in the grammar of an artificial language. 

As to the theory that Sanskrit was an invention of the 
Brahmaiias, who, as a matter of right, had the sole monopoly 
of that language, one can easily show that all evidence is 
entirely against it. Strange to sa}' that some of my own 
countrymen entertain such a novel idea about Sanskrit, but 
I am bound to state at the same time that those who advo- 
cate this theory in India know as a rule next to nothing of 
their sacred language, their educatimi being wholly after the 
•English Jkslnon. AVe should not judge of the past from the 
present slate of society in India. Many superstitions custom? 
and pernicious institutions, such as caste, idolatry, infant- 
marriage and others, which were quite foreign to ancient 
India, eharacteriscj the Indians of llui i)res(3iit day. Tliey’ 
have undergone such a. marvellous change in their Jiabits and 
ways of iliinking, that y/e cannot safely argue for the past 
from what we see now in India. It is unfortunately true at 
present tliat very few Jh-rdimanas will undertake to repeat a 
Vedik hymn, or even teach Sanskrit tf) a person of low caste, 
bui. that Ihgotry, I maintain, is not sanctioned oiir scrip- 
tures ; on the contrary, there is ample evidence in tlie Vedas, 
the Ihahmanas, Upanishads, and in the Sutra works to show* 
that Saiisl'cnt was the common property of all men withofit 
distinction of caste or creed. The social and religious insti- 
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tutions of the Indian Aryas, who spoke Sanskrit, wei’e open 
to all persons who desired knowledge, and instances are not 
wanting where men of the lowest easte liave risen to a most 
exalted position. We read in the Aitareya Bnllimana (ii. 3. 
19), for example, tliat Kavasha Ailnsha, who was a Sudra 
and son of a low woman, w^as greatly respected for his literary 
attainments, and admitted into the class of Itishis. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of his life is that he, Sfidra as he 
was, distinguished himself as the Eishi of some of the hymns 
of the Eig-Veda (Eig., x. 30-34). It is distinctly stated in 
the Chandogyepanishad that Jabnla, who is otherwise called 
Satya-kama, had no Gotra, ” or family name whatever 
(Chan-Upa, iv. 4) ; all that we know about his parentage is 
that he was the son of a woman named dabrda, and that he 
is called after his mother. Though born of unknown parents 
Jabala is said to have been the founder of a school of the 
Yajur-veda. Even in the Apastamba-sutra (ii. 5-10) and the 
Manu-smriti (x. 65) we find that a tSudra can become a Erah- 
mana and Brrthmana can become a Siidra, according to their 
good or bad deeds. There is an important hymn in the 
twenty-sixth chapter of tlic Siikla-Yajur-veda (xxvi. 2), which 
enjoins that the Bralimanas, Kshatriyas, ’\’'aisyas, Sfidras, and 
•even the njenials of the lowest rank should propagate tlie 
sacred and auspicious language of the A^edas. Such an 
explicit statement in our scriptures leaves no room for 
supposing that tlie Vedas were intended exclusively for the 
Biahmanas. Panini mentions the name of a celebrated 
grammarian called Chkravarmana in the sixth chapter of his 
Ashtadhyayi (P., vi. 1. 130); now Crikravarmana w^ash a 
Kshatriya by birth, since he has the prescribed Ksliatriya- 
' termination at the end of liis name, which is a patronymic 
of Oakravarman. 

' The instances given above from ancient works cannot fail 
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to make clear to evetyone that Sanskrit was by no means 
solely monopolised by the Brlihnianas, b’lt that it was used 
indiscriminately by all classes throughout A^ryavarta. 

As to the theory that Sanskrit could not have been a 
spoken language in consequence of its most comiJicated 
grammar, I need only say that it is not based on a sound 
argument. The very fact that Sanskrit abounds in exceptions 
and irregular forms is a palpable proof of its being spoken 
generally by the common people at one time. It is said that 
in some respects words are like coins, and as those coins 
which pass thousands of hands every day are irregular in 
shape, in the same way the words which are of commonest 
occurrence are irregular in form and have peculiai’ities of 
their own. It is well known that almost all languages, both 
ancient and modern, have irregular forms for the words which 
are of frequent use, and Sanskrit is not by any means im 
exception to this general rule. 

The rules of euphony, which seem artificial to foreigners, 
sound quite natural to an Indian ear, and they therefore do 
not atibrd an argument against Sanskrit as a spoken language. 
That Panini mentions many grammarians, and notices in 
detail the lingual usages peculiar to certain parts of India, 
proves beyond doubt the (jxistence of )Sanskrit as a spoken 
vernaculfir at the time when he? wrote his great grammar. 

I will now briefly stale how we in India regard Sansla’it 
at the present day. In spite of all the exaggerated difliculties 
of its grammar, I venture to say that the educated classes of 
India can and do use Sanskrit as a medium of intercommu- 
nicfPliion of every kind, and I maintain that in one sense 
Sanskrit is still a living language. In fact, Sanskrit is a kind 
of “ lingua franca ” among learned men throughout India, and^ 
who will doubt its extreme convenience when employed as 
such ? Those Oriental scholars who *luive lived many years 
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in India will verify the statement I have made above. I 
know for certain that Professor Monier Williams during his 
travels in India hardly passed a day without meeting some 
1 ‘audits who could not talk to him in any other language 
except in Sanskrit. l)r. Euhler during the tenure of his pro- 
fessorship at Bombay and Puna was obliged to speak Sanskrit 
almost every day with the Sastris of his College, while Dr. 
Kielhorn and other Oriental scholars who arc now in India 
have no other alternative but to converse in Sanskrit, when 
tliey come into contact with Pandits. KSanskrit is often the 
only channel of communication between Eastern and W estern 
scholars, and in support of this statement J cannot cite a 
better authority than that of Professor Max Miiller, who in 
his “ Hibhert Lectures (p. 150) says : — “ Of course they 
(those BrMimanas who uphold the sacred traditions of tlic 
past) would not speak English or even Bengali. They speaJc 
Sanskrit and write Sanskrit, and 1 frequently receive letters 
from some of them couched in the most faultless language/’ 
The Sanskrit odes addressed to this Congress by Kajah 
^ourindro Mohun Tagore and limn Das Sen afford another 
proof in favour of my argument. Few Euroj)eau scholars 
know to what extent wc use Sanskrit among ourselves. I 
* have friends in different }>arts of India, who cannot commu- 
nicate with me in any other language except in Sanskrit. It 
was only a few' luontlis ago iliat Professor Monier Willianib 
gave in the AtJicnoium the translation of a letter in Sanskrit, 
addressed to me by Pandit Dayauanda Saras vati Sva,ml, who 
at one time spoke Sanskrit even with cliildreii. Were it not 
for the universal employment of Sanskrit and Hindi* as 
vehicles of intellectual intercourse by the educated classes in 
all parts of India, the ijiterchange of ideas w'ould almost he 
impossible owing to the great number of the spoken verna- 
culars current in diflerent provinces of that vast country ; 
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and I say this from my own experience, for I had the honour 
of delivering numerous lectures and holding discussions in 
Sanskrit on social and religious subjects in many cities of 
Western and >rorthcrn India, where I had no dilliculty in 
being understood by my own countrymen. 

I think T have shown clearly enough that Sanskrit was a 
spoken vernacular at the time of Pfinini, and that it is still 
spoken and Avritten extensively by the educated classes in 
India. 

[This paper was received Avith much applause, and the Pandit 
AVMs warmly AV^eleonied at the Oriental Congress.] 

h E VT E W. 

A i*jmiplilGt on iVlAiiOMKDAN Edijcja'I'IOX [n Bkmoal. r»y 
Syui> AAfKEU Hossicin, jMember of tlie Eengal Legislative 
Council, Deputy-Mogistrate and Collector, and Secretary to 
llie National Maliomedan Association in Calcutta. Cal- 
cutta, 1 880. 

The publication of tins pamphlet su])plies one of the many* 
evidences that there is a growing disposition among Maliorae- 
daiis to get tlie full advantage of English education, which 
some years ago they did not care to .seek. The Avuiter suggests 
several practical arrangements calculated, he considers, mate- 
rially to help Ins co-religionists to recover lost ground,’^ and 
to compete on equal terms with Hindus, His scheme does 
not involve increa.sed outlay, but demands a re-distribution 
and re-ad j 11 siment of the large sum of Rs. 93,000 already sot 
apa'rfc for IMahomedan education in Rengal. Ry the abolition 
of one existing Madrassah, and the reduction of two others, ^ 
funds Avould be available for establishing a Mahomedan 
English College at Calcutta. Mr. Ameer llossein would al^o 
maHe English Literature compulsory in the Arabic Depart- 
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lueiiis of the Madrassahs, and he would introduce Mathema- 
tics and Natural Science more prominently than now into the 
curriculum. 

The pamphlet begins with a useful sketch of the steps 
taken by the l>engal Government since the date of a liesolu- 
tion of the Government of Lord Mayo, for promoting higher 
education among the Mahomedans of Bengal. Sir George 
Campbell recommended the establishment of a few special 
institutions, and the re-organisation of the Calcutta and 
Hoogly Madrassahs. His suggestions were generally approved 
by the Government of India, and since 1873-74 the new 
scheme has boon working. The writer of the a])ove pamphlet 
considers that the Madrassahs liave not acicomplislied all tliat 
was expected by the (Jovornment, and he feels justilied in 
looking on the measures of 1^173-74 as in a manner tentative. 
He writes that he has been emboldened to make his sugges- 
tions by the consciousness of the great interest which both 
Ills Honour the Lieut.-Governor and tlie present Director, 
Mr. Croft, take in the subject of Maliomedan educatioii.*^ 
’The rresidency Colleg(i is, it appears, far removed from the 
Mahoinedan C[^uarter, so tliat the poorer students cannot join 
it, owing to cost of conveyance ; otherwise there must be 
many reasons in favour of making that institution a centre of 
English education for Mahomedans as well as for Hindus. 
Mr. Ameer llossein writes fairly and pointedly, and the dis- 
cussion of his suggestions cannot l)ut lead to beneficial results. 


INDIAN INTELLIGENCE. 

A Society has been formed at Durbhanga tlirough the exer- 
tions of Munshi Peary Lai to promote social reforms, especially 
in regard to marriage, The Hindu Patriot states tliat the 
Iklahuraja of Durbhanga is lending most efficient support to the 
Society, by contributing Ss, 1,000 annually to its funds, as well 
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as assigning a building, and making grants towards the traTel< 
ling expenses of the Munshi. 

A Hindu gentleman at Cooonada, Madras, is trying to form 
public opinion in favour of widow marriage by moans of popular 
songs, which ho causes to be recited among largo assemblies of 
people. 

At the Poona Exhibition of the Western India Arts Society, 
curiosities and works of art other than pictures have for a 
second time been added to the collection. Many specimens of art 
furniture were exhibited by the Eutnagherry School of Industry, 
and there was fine wood carving, ivory work, and silver manu- 
facture. The vases in bidri work (iron inlaid with silver) sent 
by n.E. Nawab Sir Salar Jung from Hyderabad were greatly 
admired. 

A meeting has been lield at the Cosmopolitan Club, Madras, 
at which Hon. T. Muthoosawmy Iyer Avcrgal presided, the 
purpose of addressing a hotter of condolence to Mr. P, Eania- 
sawmy Chetti and his family on the death of Mr. P. Eatiiavelu 
Chetti, of the Madras Civil Service. 

*• PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

• 

Mr. E. J. Khory (Inner Temple) has passed the Final Ex- 
amination of tho Inns of Court held in Michaolmas Term. 

Mr. C. N. Bauer jeo and Mr. D. K. Chose (Lincoln’s Inn) . 
and Mr. Jitondra Nath Banerjea and Mr. Mahommed-Eafi^ue 
(Middle Temple) have passed tho Examination iu Roman Law 
held at tho Inns of Court in IMieiiaolmas Term. 

Mr. M. T). Karaiigia has jjassed tlie M.R.C.S. (London) 
Examination. 

Mr. Phani Bliushan Mukerji, of Dacc-a (Univ. College), has 
passed tho B.Sc. Examination of tlie University of London in 
the Second Division. 

Mr. G. 0. Bezbaroa has passed the 1st M.B. Examination* 
of the University of Glasgow. 

Mr. P. N. Roy has passed an Examination in Latin and 
Mechanics in the University of Qlasgc^sv (Medical Department). 
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Mr. A. L. Sandel and Mr. Tamiz Uddin Ahmed have passed 
the 3rd M.B.O.M. Examination, and Mr. M. L. Dey the 2nd 
M.B.O.M. Examination, of the University of Glasgow (Medical 
Department). 

Mr. Aziz Ahinod has matriculated in the University of 
Glasgow. 

Mr. Aeliutosh Chowdhuri, M.A., has joined St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Mr. Namasivayam TySgaraja, of Ceylon, has joined Christ's 
College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Narendra Natha Mitra has joined the Middle Temple. 

Mr. S. P. Sinha has joined Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. B. P. Chowdhuri, Zemindar of Nuddea, who some 
months ago entered the Tee Side Engineering Works, Middles- 
boroiigh, is working satisfactorily, and has been advanced in 
the workshops. He looks forward to establishing a manufactory 
on his return to India. 

Arrivals, — Mr. U. D. Banerjeo, from Calcutta, for Medicine ; 
and Mir Mahommod, from Delhi. 

Departures . — llajah Earn Pal Singh, for Oude ; Kumar 
Gaj'endro Narayan, M.E.A.C., for Kuch Bohar. 

We regret to announce the death, at Gwalior, Oct. 20, of 
Mr. Syed Waris Ali, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, who re- 
turned to India last year. lie Aias the only son of a high 
official of Gwalior, and his friends had looked forw£&:d to his 
having a useful career in the service of the Maharaja. His 
death is much lamented in his own countiy, and numbers attended 
his funeral. His refined and amiable character will long make 
him remembered by his English friends. 


Errata. — We regret that outing to an acekhnt as to franemlssion of proof s 
some misprints occurred in Mr. AT. K. CJadfopodyagas article on the Popu^p 
Dramas of Bengal in the ^ovemher Journal. The cldef inistahes were as 
follow : — Page 665, for Damadara, reatl Darnodfira. Page GG6, for Crlr/lya, 
read Crirdga ; for Kila-laya, read tdla-Jaya; for tala, read^a^a; for avandha, 
read arartaddha ; for llashi Navada, read Jtishi Ndracla. Page 6G7, for 
ScHaek, read Schach ; for Lope de V ega, read Lope de llmda. JPage 6G9, 
lor Bangaburas, read BemgahJames ; for Ficus molicus, read Ficus iwlicns. 
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